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PREFACE, 



Tt is generally admitted, at least by those persons who freqaently have occa- 
Bion to write the English language, that the knowledge of this subject, obtained 
in our schools, is not sufficient for the various requirements of life. In the fol- 
lowing pages I therefore offer to the public an English Grammar that is de- 
signed to be, for practical purposes, mora thorough thau any other I have seen, 
the very largest not excepted. 

In its matter^ it does not differ mucli from other grammars, except that it Ima 
more, and that much of it is fresh from the original sources of the scieLce. What- 
ever has been written on the subject by other grammarians, I have endeavored 
to ascertain ; though I trust I have treated them less piratically and censoricnsly 
than most of them have treated their predecessors. The incidental remarks on 
grammar, made by reviewers, philologists, and other writers, have been diligently 
sought and considered. The best grammars of foreign languages have ;ilso been 
consulted ; especially those of Becker, Vivier, Andrews, Crosly, and Kiilmer. 
Of the exercises to bo corrected, about one half are the best of those w liich form 
the common • inheritance of the science ; and for the others I have read pome 
work or works from every State in the Union, in order that the bock may show 
all the various kinds of errors which are now current, like undetected cruntcr- 
feit money, in the various parts of our country. If children imbibed no ericrs 
at home, it were well to exclude such exercises from grammars; but when a 
person has already caught a disease, I suppose it is best to convince him of his4 
condition, and sliow him how to get rid of it. Errors in spelling, and 'errors 
manufactured by grammarians, are of courso objectionable; but errors that are 
gathered from the usage of good writers, are a very different thing. Besides, 
parsing and analysis, when used alone, becomo too monotonous and wearisome, 
and hardly suffice to teach the correct use of the language. 

In regard to the arrangement of matter, — an important item, — I venture to 
claim for the book a superiority over every other of its kind. It is well known 
tiiat science and literature languished, until Bacon and Shakespeare emancipated 
them from the thralldom of ancient opinions; and, as Latin Grammars were first 
made, and Ehglish Grammars modeled after them, the latter have probably suf- 
fered ffX)m a similar dominion. A language that hns many inflections, n-.ay well 
have its etymology taught as a separate branch ; but a language, like ours, 
whose actual inflecttons might all bo printed on two or three pnges, needs to 
such treatment Besides, words have etymology because they have syntax — the 
very existence of the ono impljring the other ; and to stop with etymology, is 
to leave the work half finished. The greatest stickler for sc parating them in our 
language, has failed to draw the dividing line ; and much of the etymology . 
taught in our grammars — as in the cases of nouns — is sheer syntax. Eveiy 
teacher of experience, too, must have observed how wearisome to pupils is the 
long desert of etymology, before they see its application in syntax ; and then 
they often dc not get the full benefit of this, because they have but a faint and 
confused recollection of the other. Moreover, by the usual system, almost the 
whole grammar must be learned before any practical benefit is derived from it ; 
and, as children in many parts of the country can attend school only a part of eaL-h 
year, the consequence is, that they begin their grammar anew from year to year, 
get tired of its technical jargon, and derive, at last, but little benefit from the 
study. By the arrangement in ihis treatise, each section bears its own fruit, and 
will be, if learned, of permanent value, whether any further progress is made or 
not. The book, too, caij be more conveniently resumed ^t the beginning of any 
section, 



iv PREFACE. 

Parsing and Analysis hare not only been made full, but stripped of much 
Buperfluous machinery. Doctrines and classiiications have, in many places, been 
simplified and abridged ; and for some of the insufficient articles in our grammars 
have been substituted others that are altogether more substantial. The book 
comprises both a Primary and a Higher Grammar, and is, in the highest ^nse, 
pix>g:res9ive and philosophical. It is built up, in Part First, by a regular synthesis^ 
from the Alphabet to Analysis,* in Part Second, from Pronunciation to yersifica- 
tion ; and closes with a thorough and well-authorized section on Punctuation, 
as teaching the finish to the whole. In other grammars, most of the doctrme is 
printed in small type, and the exercises are printed in larger. This may be more 
agreeable to the teacher, but it is less so to the learner. I have given the main 
principles first, in large type, and apart from the examples ; then the exercises 
in type sufficiently large ; and, lastly, the unimportant doctrine in smaller type, 
under the head of Observations, and at the end of each section. The best modes 
of teaching and learning have been constantly kept in mind ; but, of course, no 
reasonable teacher or learner will imagine, that the grammar of a mighty lan- 
guage — of a language that reaches into every fibre of human knowledge — can 
be learned without labor, or in "six lessons l" A full prefece, explanatory and 
defensive, would require many pages. I therefore leave the work, without 
further remark, to the candor, judgment, and research of the reader. 



TO TEACHERS. 

Since almost every teaclior has his own views about teaching, it is probably 
needless to add any suggestions. It may be proper, however, to state, that the 
pupil should learn, of the irregular verbs, only those forms which are in good 
present use ; the others having been inserted merely for refbrence. The exer- 
cises from p. 36 to p. 44, should be used constantly with the recitations on the 
parts of speech. "While the pupil is engaged in the parsmg exercises^ pp. 47 — 57, 
it may be well for him to strengthen himself by reviewing several times what 
precedes them. Indeed, while the pupil is passing through the exercises near the 
end of each section, he should repeatedly review the principles of the same sec- 
tion over which he has just passed; so that tho principles and the exercises may 
act and re-act upon each other, till both are mastered. The numbers over words 
show the Rules of Syntax. Tho section on the Derivation of "Words may be 
omitted, if taught in some other book. For a few of its words, the pupil will 
have to consult his dictionary. It would be a useful exercise for tho pupil to 
copy the sentences given as examples in Part Second, lie would thus learn to 
Fpell, to punctuate, to use capital letters, and would become familiar with al! the 
various sentences which make language. The exercises for correction, it is 
probably best for the pupil to write off corrected, and bring them to school as a 
part of his evening task. If they bo corrected orally, I would recommend that 
it ba not done with too much ceremony or mechanical mannerism. In the sen- 
tence, " Hiin and me are of tho same' ago," for instance, the pupil may simply 
say, " Incorrect : him and 7/ie, in the objective case, should bo lie and /, in tho 
nominative case, because * A pronoun, used as the subject of a finite verb, must 
be m the nominative case.' " For additional examples in analysis and parsing, 
may be usad the numerous examples from p. 291 to the end. The section on 
Analysis should bo reviewed frequently; and especially in connection with 
Punctuation, to which it is of the greatest value. A Key to the Exercises will 
be furnished, if it should be found necessary. It was my design to add an article 
on Composition ; but, as this is net necessarily a part of grammar, and as it would 
have much enlarged the size of the book, I have omitted it. Should the present 
work be favorably received, however, I may add, as a sequel to this book, a 
small but adequate treatise on Composition; so that the two books will make a 
voarie of Grammar, Rhetoric^ and Composition. 
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For any thing not found among the general principles, see the Observations at 
the end of the section. 



sTioi>sis M PAEY urn's. 



1. Introductory View, or an Outline.— Letters^ syllables, 
words, subjects, predicates, phrases, propositions, clauses, sentences, 
discourse, 

2. JVoniig and Prononii§. — Classes : nouns, — proper and 
couimon ; pronouns, — personal, relative, and interrogative. Proper- 
ties : genders^ — masculine, feminine, common, and neuter; persons, — 
first, second, and third; numbers, — singular and plural; cases, — 
nominative, possessive, and objective. Declension. Exercises, 

3. Articles. — Kinds ; definite ai>J indefinite. How a and an 
should be used. 

4. Adjectives. — Classes : descriptive and definitive ; definitive, 
with sub-classes. Degrees of comparison ; positive, comparative, 
superlative. List of adjectives irregularly compared. 

5. Terbs. — Classes : verbs finite, participles, infinitives, regular 
verbs, irregular verbs, list of irregular verbs ; transitive or passive, 
intransitive or neuter. Properties : voices, — active, passive ; moods, 
— indicative, subjunctive, potential, imperative, infinitive ; tenses, — 
present, past, future, perfect, pluperfect, future-perfect, vt'Mh forms — 
common, emphatic, progressive, passive; persons and numbers. Par- 
ticiples and infinitives. Auxiliary verbs. Conjugation. Exercises. 

6. Adverb§. — ^Their chief characteristics. Full list, carefully 
classified. 

7. Prepositions. — Their chief characteristics. Adjuncts, 
List of prepositions. 

8. Coujnuctioiis. — Classes; co5rdinate, subordinate, corrc 
ponding. List of conjunctions, classified according to their meanings, 

O. liiterjectloiis. — List, classified according to the emotions, 

10. Exercises on all the Parts of Speech. 

11. Rales of Syntax. — The relations of words to one another, 
in the construction of sentences. 

12. ParsiBig^. — Formulas, models, and examples. 

13. Analysis of Sentence«, — Principles, with exercises. 
Sentences analyzed. Exercises. Observations. Summarj of anal- 
ysis and description. 



PART FIRST. 



1. INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

What Is a Uttert 

A letter is a character that denotes one or more of the 
elementary sounds of language. 

ExucPLEB : A, b, ; a ge, a t, a rt, a U ; ftoMle ; Mnt, cbiL 

49* Always read the examples carefttlly. reflecting vpon each, so that yon may lean clearly and 
ftallj whrtfai meant by the deflnition or description. 

How many elemantary soanda has our language* and how manj letters to represent them ? 

About forty elementary sounds, and twenty-six letters ta 
represent them. 

Into what two classes are the lettersdiTided ? 

Into vowels and consonants. 

Which are the vowels ? 

A, e, iy o, u^ and sometimes w and y. 

What is a gijUabU f 

A syllable is a letter, or two or more combined, pro- 
nounced as one unbroken sound. 

Ex.— A, I, on, no, not, staretched, barb^dst, »-e-ri-al, pro-fh-sion. 
What is a word f 

A word is a syllable, or two or more combined, used as 
the sign of some idea. 

Ex.— Man, tree, world, sky, pink, beauty, strikes, well, fur, alas, because. 

An idea is the picture or notion of a thing, in the mind. 

How are words classified according to the number of syllables eomporfng themt 

Into monosyllables, dissyllahleSy trisyllables, and polysy!^ 
lahles. 

Define these dassesi 

A monosyllable is a word of one syllable ; a dissyUahley 
of two ; SL , trisyllable, of three ; and a polysyllable, of four 
or more. 

Ex. — ^I, song ; baker, railroad ; ornament, commandment : customary, incom- 
prebeosibility. 

How are words classified aeoordlng as they are formed, or not formed, Arom one another I 

Into primitive, derivative, and compound. 

^^ Use the exercises on pp. 86— 44, with each lesson. 



2 INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

Define these dasaes. 

A primitive word is not formed from another word ; a 
derivative word is formed from another word ; and a com^ 
pound word is composed of two or more other words. 

Ex.— Prtfni^ttJtf/ Breeze, man, good, build, up. Derivative: Breezy, 
manfol, goodness, hnilder, rebuild. Compovnd: ^GarhTee,!^, mankind, dew- 
drop, newspaper, upon, sewing-machine. 

How are words divided according to what they denote f 

Into nine classes, called Parts of Speech. 

I^ame Uiem. 

Nouns, Pronouns, Articles, Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, 
Preposition^, Conjunctions, and Interjections. 

Famiuab EzKJkNATioN.— I might present to your tnind, by words alone, all 
that 1 have ever seen or experienced. To do this, I should have to use nowu and 
pronoutu, to denote objects ; artiole$, to aid the nouns ; adjecHvee^ to express the 
qualities, conditions, or circumstances of objects ; verbs^ to express their notions, 
or states of existence ; adverbsy to describe tneir actions, or to show the nature or 
degree of their qualities ; pre^sUionSy to express their positions or relations to one 
another; eonJunctioMf to contmue the discourse, or to connect its parts; and inier- 
jeaioru, to give vent to any feeling or emotion springing up suddenly within me. 

Ex. — Nouns: "In epHn^, the »un shines pleasantly upon the earthy leaves 
and fiowen come forth, and l%rds sing in the wome^"* 

Pronouns: " Eoses encircle my window, and *^^^'®® ^doS *^* ^""^'^ 
Articles: " The church stands on a hill." 

Adjectives: " Slpe stra-jrberries are goodJ*^ ** That man owns two ikmiB.'' 
Verbs: "Rivers JhWy stars shmCy men worky and boys study and^y." 
Adverbs: " Below us, &moift beautiful river flowed very smoothly,^* 
Prepositions: " There are cedars on the hill beyond tiie river." • 
Conjunctions: " John and James are happy , because they are good." 
Interjections: "We all seek for happiness; but, tdas/ how few of ug 

obtain it.'^ 

SuGOEsnoN TO THB Teaoheb. — ^Tako a walk with your class, during some lei&i 

ore interval, and teach them the parts of speech, from the surrounding scenery. 



Since the world fhmishes thousands and thousands of otjects for us to consider, or thinK 
about, and since we never speak without haying something ia jnind, what is essential to every 
thought or saying? 

A Subject and a Predicate. 

What is meant by the subject t 

The subject denotes that of which something is said or 
affirmed. 

Ex. — " The cannons were fired." " The leaves and Jlowers in the gardeti 
have been killed by the frost." 

What is meant by the jprediooto f 

The predicate denotes what is said or affirmed. 

Ex.—" The cannons were Jired:^ <* The let;ves and flowers In the gtfdan 
have been kiUed by the frost:' 

How are subjects and predicates classified ? 

Into simple and compound. 



INTEODUCTOBY VIIW. $ 

Deflae MmglU ral^ects and «omjNwn<f ral^eeto 

A simple subject has but one nominative to which the 
predicate refers ; a compound subject has more than one. 

ISjl,— Simple: ^^Tkehoy learns;" ^^ ThelojfiokoUstudiauty learns.** 

Compound: *' 2%e bog andhU tiiUr learn." ** 2%e bag9 and girk wJU 

an shuUou$j learo." 

Define rimpU predicates and compound predicates. 

A simple predicate has but one finite verb referring to the 
subject ; a compound predicate has more than one. 

£z. — Simple: *^ Boys study f* '^Boya study ike lessons which 

<tre given to ihem^^ Vompound: *^ Boys studi/, reoUe, dnd play;^^ 

*^ Boys study and reeiie the lessons wMek ar$ pU/en to themJ*^ 

Snhjmt, from suMeelttt^ ihrmm tmder, beeaase -viewed as Mag Um fenadarten eM wUck tbe prope- 
^tiou or Meiitence is Uased. Prtdieatt, from j»r«B(iic9, 1 apeak or lay. 

"WhaXiaa^ phrase f 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, but 
not making a proposition. 

£z. — *^ In tke next plaoe." '* To show you the fragrant blossoms of spring." 
WhsliM sk pnpoeiiiont 

A proposition is a subject combined with its predicate. 

Ex, — " Stare shine." " Even if my hopes should perish." 

A pr9p9$iti0m may be a clause, or not ; or it may be a sentence, or less than a sentence. It Is not 
necetsarllj either a clause or a sentence. 

WhatisaetoiMe/ 

A clause is any one of two or more propositions which 
together make a sentence. 

Ex. — " The noruing was pare and snnny, the fields were white with daiaiess 
the hawthorn was covered witn its fragrant biosdoms^ the bee hummed about every 
bank, and the swallow piayed hij^^h in air about the village steeple. "—irWii^, This 
sentence has five clauses, scxwrated by the comma. 

What Lb a sentence t 

A sentence is a thought expressed by words, and com- 
prised between two full pauses. 

Ex- — " Every man is the architect of his own fortune." " Happy is he wh» 
finds a true fiiend, und happy is be who possesses the true qualitiea to be « friend.** 

How are sentenoeR clasrifiedT 

Into simple and compound. 

What is a simple sentence? 

A simple sentence contains but one proposition, 

Ex.— "Wasps sting." " No man knows his destiny." " Retnm{thon) quickly." 
What is a esmpound sentenee? 

A compound sentence contains two or more clauses. 

Ex. — " As every thioad of g^ld is predous, so is every moment of time ; and as 
it would be folly to shoe horses (as Nero did) with gold, so it is to spend time in 
trifles."— Jfif«o». 

Wkat is diseewsef 

Discoiir§e is any series of properly related sentences, 
expressing continuous thought. 

1«> 



•■i soasa AND raov0VJf9. 

a. NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

What is a noun t 

A noun is a name. 

Examples : Ood, Mary, man, men, George Washin^n, instraotor, sky, sun, 
stars, dondSj to wo, Su Louis, street, flock, flower, soul, feeling, sense, mokioay 
behuvior. 

Names are given to persons, to spiritaal beings, to brate animals, and to things. 
The word olffects may be used as a general term for all these classes. 

Tell me voMch are the nouna in the follomng eenUncea :^ 

Lions and ostriches are found in Africa. 

John and Joseph drove the horses to the pasture. 

Pinks and roses arc blooming in the garden. 

Apples, peaches, melons, corn, and potatoes, are brought to market. 

A proper noun is the name given to a j)articular object, 
to distinguish it from other objects of the jjame kind. 

Ex. — George, Snsan, William Shakespeare, London, New York, Mississippi, 
Monday, January ; the Robert Fulton ; the InteUigeneer ; the Azores. 

A common noun is a name that can be applied to 
every object of the same kind. 

Ex. — Boy, tree, house, city, river, road, horse, cliwr, ink, bird, blaokbrrd. 

Briefly : A common noun is a aener'ic name ; and a proper noun, an indit>id'ual 
name. The former rather tells ukat the object is ; and the latter, who or which it is. 

Generic means belonging to a class ; and individual., belonging to one object or. 
grouD only, as distinguished from others of the same kind. All the objects in the 
worla may be divided into a limited number of classes; as, rivers, valleys, hills, 
cities, leaves, flowers. A few of these classes — namely, persons, places, months, 



days, ships, boats, horses, oxen, rivers, mountains, and some others — are of so 
much importance to us in our daily affairs, that we nave an extra name for each 
object of tlie class ; as, Thomas, Smith, Chicago, Miseouri, The names of the former 
kind are common nouns ; those of the latter, proper nouns. A proper noun begins 
witli a capital letter. 

How marvj kinds of nouns are there, <Md whcU are they t 

"What is a pronoun t 

A pronoun is a word that supplies the place of a noun. 

Ex.—" William promised Mary that William would lend Maiy William's 
grammar, that Mary might study the grammar," is expressed with greater facility 
and more agreeably, by saying, " William promised M.ary that he would lend her 
his grammar, that she miglit study it. 

Pro means for^ or in stead of; 1ienoeimm«un means for a wmn. The word »a>siaenhm 
i& often used as a general term to denote either a noun or a pronoun, or whatever is used in 
the sense of a noun. 

What is H personal pronoanf 

A personal pronoun is one of that class of pronouns 
which are used to distinguish the three grammatical persons. 

Ex. — " /told you he was not at home." " We told him you were not at home." 
PtfTMMM. in (crammAr, are propertlen of words to dlstlnffolsh the speaker, what b spoken to, and 

%rhat is bpoAcn of, Troin'one another. 

Which are the personal pronouns? 

7, my, mine, i^yself, me; we, our, ours, (ourseJ/,) ourselveSj 
us;— thou, thy, thine, thy self, thee; you, ye, your, yours, 
yourself, yourselves; — he, his, him, himsey^; she, her, hers, 
herself; it, its^ itself; they, their ^ theirs, them^ and themselves^ 



Wbat is a reUiHv^ pronMUif 

A relative pronoun is one that makes its clause depend- 
ent on another clause or word. 

£x. — ^^Tbere is the man whom yoa saw;** "From the side of a moantain 
fftished forth a little rivulet, wAiei lav, like a silver thread, aoroes the meadow.** ** I 
do not know who took ^onr hat** : '^ Ko one knows what ails the child." Observe 
that the Italic words with what rollows each, can make sei)se only in connection 
with the other words, and hence they are sold to be dependent. 

Which are the rdaUve prononnt t 

Who, whoever, whosoever; whose, who'sever, whosesoever; 
whom, whomever, whomsoever; which, whichever, whichso* 
ever; what, whatever, whatsoever; that; and as, 

Whoto and whtUto are sometimes found as shortened forms of uhoeoever and 
whatsoever. 

What Is an ft it wn flyrtips pronoun? 

An interrog^ative pronoun is one used to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Ex.—" Who took my hat f' " Which is yours T •• Whai ails the ohfld !*» 
Which are the interrogadve pronoansf 

Who, whose, whom; which; and what. 

What other words are fireqnently used as pronouns? 

One, ones, oneself, none; other, others; that, those; each 
other, one another. 

Which of the foregoing prononns are eompound, or what is a compo*md pronoun f 

A compound pronoun is a simple pronoun with self, 
selves, ever, so, or soever, annexed to it ; or it is a pronoun 
consisting of two words. 

. Ex.— My, myself; your, yourteff; them, themedves; who, whoever; each other. 
How mat^f ehie/ kinds of pronouns are there^ and what are theyt 
What properties have nonns and pronouns t 

C^enders, persons, numbers, and eases. 

Just M eyery apple, for iDstance, mui be of wine staa, bars mwm kind of color, haT* lone Und 
Sf flavor, be hard or mellow, Ae. 



a* The pupil should constantly hear in mind, that langfuage is made to suit tho 
world, and not the world to suit langua^ The properties of words arise generally 
from the nature or relations of objects. 

We can readily observe that the objects around us are either males, ftmales, or 
neither ; and to enable us to be suffidently definite in these respects, words haw 
"what grammarians call genders,. 

When is a noun or pronoun of the maseuUne gender, or what doe« the maseuUne 
denote? 

The masculine gender denotes males. 

Ex. — ^Han, Oharles, brother, horse, ox, drake, instructor, he, his, him. 

When is a noun or pronoun of the /eminSne gender, or what does the femiMine f 
denote? 

The feminine gender denotes females. 

Sz.— Woman, Susan, nicoe, cow, duck, instructress, she, liw. 



^6 KOUNS AKD PROKbUira* 

When Is a noim or pronoun of th» eonwum gendtr, or irhai does this g«nder denote f 

The common gender denotes either males or females, 
or both. 

Ex.— Parent, child, friend, cousin, people, bird, animal, I, we, our, your, who. 

Comnum meana applicable to tither sex ; neuter meana applicable to neither sex. 

When ia a nona or pronoaa of the neuter gender, or irhat doea the neuitr geador denote ff 

The neuter gender denotes neither males nor females. 

Ex.— Book, rock, rose, wisdom, vice, clond, happiness, it, what. 
How many genders are there, and rohat are theyt 



P« In speaking^, we may refer either to ourselves, to something spoken to, or 
to something spoken of, and there are no other ways of speaking ; henoe words 
have what grammarians ceM persons. 

When l8 a noon or pronoun of the first person, or what does the^frsf person denote t 

The first person denotes the speaker. 

Ex.—"/ Andrew Jackson, President of the United States." "/ Paul have 
written it." ** We^ tYiA people, oi these colonies." 

When ia a nonn or pronoun of the sewnd pereon, or irhat does the second person denote ff 

The second person represents an object as spoken to. 

Ex. — " Thomas^ come to me." " Gentlemen of the i'lTfY'" " O JUippiness I our 
being's end and aim." " Thou, thou, art the man." " Wave your tops, yepines.^^ 

When is a noun or prononn of the third person, or Trhat does the third person denote ? 

The third person represents an object as spoken of. 

Ex.— '< Eiaperience and hope, pleasure and pain, life and death, money and pwver, 
have a mighty influence on the actions of mankind,^'* ** He knew it was mat she 
wanted him to buy." 

How many persons are there, and rohat are theyt 



C« There are more than one of almost every kind of objects; and in speaking 
we are continually referring either to one object or to more, of the different kinds 
with which we have to do ; henoe words have what grammarians call numbers. 

When is a noun or pronoun of the sinyular number, or what does the singulair number 
denote ? 

The singrular number denotes but one. 

Ex.— Desk, key, leaf, boy, Arthur, deer, sheep, swarm, army, I, my, me, thou, 
thee, thyself, yourself, he, him, she, ner, it, itseli. 

When Is a noon or prononn of ihie plural number, or what does the ptwrcH number donoteff 

The plural number denotes more than one. 

Ex.— Desks, keys, leaves, boys, deer, sheep, ashes, swarms, armies, we, our, 
1X8, ye, they, them. 

How is the plural number of nouns generally formed ? 

By adding », sometimes e«, to the singular. 

Ex. — Glove, gloves; chwr, chairs; church, churches; bush, hushes; fox,/<NBM; 
ohimney, chinmeys; negro, negroes ; notion, nations. 
What is a eoUeetlvs noun? 

A collective noun is a noun denoting, in the singular 
form, more than one object of the same kind. 

Ex. — ^Family, army, swarm, crowd, multitude, congregation, pair, tribe, < 
Hoio many mmbers arc there, and what are theyt 



KOUKS AND FBONOUira I 

d« If I lay, " Tour brother't friend tent James to me; 

Yonr friend^B broUier sent me to James ; 

My brother^tt Mend sent James to yoa ; 

James sent your brother's friend to me ; 

1 sent year friend's brother to James ; 

YoQ sent James to my friend's brother;" yoa can easily see thrt 
an these sentences differ mnch from one another in meaning. The difference of 
meaning arises fh>m the different relations of the words to one another, and these 
different relations are called case: That objects exist or act, that objects are owned, 
or make parts of other objects, and that objects are acted upon, are the three chiet 
conditions of things, on which caset are based. 

When is a noun or pronoun in the iiamXnative caae, or what does the nomimtiive ease 
denote? 

The liominatiTe case denotes the condition of a noun 
or pronoun that is used as the subject of a predicate. 

Ex.— "«^oA» strikes James." ^^ Joseph swims." ^^Th^ field is 

ploughed." " The rose is beautiful." , " FUkes swim in the sea, and 

hlrds fly in the air." " Mary's tntnch of flowers is fading." 

A noun or pronoun is also in the nominative case, when it 
is used independently or absolutely. 

Ex.--/» dep^ndently: ^^John, come to me ;" " Alas, poor Toridk /»» " The 
Pilgrim i^^r*,— where are they?" "Merchant's £ank." Ahaolutely: 
"The tree having fallen, we returned;" ^''Bonaparte being banished, peace was 
restored ; " To become a achoUtry requires exertion." 

JndependenOu ; used in addressing persons or other olijeetB, In exclaiming, or In siintolv directing 
attention to an object. Ah^uidy ; used before a participle, or after a patOciple <» an Infinmve, wlth- 
oat being governed by it or controlled by any other word. 

When is a noun or pronoun in the poeaeeeive case, or what does the poeeeeeive case 
denote? 

The possessiTC case denotes possession. 

Ex.— "e/bArt'tf horse;" «*ify sUte;" '*The ehUdren't books;" "The ^*rW 
room." 

What is the regular sign of the possessive ease? 

An apostrophe, or comma above the line, followed by 
the letter s. 

Ex.— "Jfory'« slate;" ^' BurnaU poems;" "The soldier'e grave;" *«Jfe»'s 
affairs." 

Is the possessive a always expressed ? 

It is omitted from plural nouns ending with «, and some- 
times also from singular nouns ending with 8, or an «-sound. 

Ex. — " The pigeoni roosting-plaoe ;" " The soldiers^ camp ;" " For conecienee^ 

sake." 

When Is a noun or pronoun in ffhe objeetiffe case, or what does the objeeHve case* 
denote f 

The olbjectiTe case denotes the condition of a noun of 
pronoun that is used as the object of a verb or preposition. 

Ex. — " The horse eat8 hay /" " This stream tuhns a mUiy " The water flows 
ovEB the dam ;" " I saw her with him /" " He saw me with Aer." 

The object of a transitive verb or of a preposition, i» the noun or pronoun required afVer It to rnaVa 
sense; as, " I rolled a stone down the hijl *' Hero Mone is the object of the verb rotteci, and At'B ia 
the object of the preposition down. 

How many ea$ee are there^ atid wJtat are theyt 



B KOUXS AND PflOXOCNS. 

When mnat a noan or prooooa ag)«e in case -with «nothor noun or prononnf 

When it is but a repetition of the other, or when ifc do- 
notes, b}' way of explanation, the same thing. 

Ex.—" I, Z am the man," " Friends, false friends^ have ruined me." " Smith 
is a barber,''^ ♦* Smith the barber is my neighbor," 

How can the different cases of nonns be distinguished ? 

By their meanings : or, the nominative may be found 
by asking a question with who or what before the verb ; the 
objective^ with whom or whai after the verb ; and the po«- 
sessive is known by the apostrophe. 

Ex.— "Mary placked flowers for John^s sister.^' Who plucked f— -plucked 
what I — for whom? 



C* Having now shown you what properties nouns and pronouns have^ I shall 
next show you, brietiy and regularly, how the different nouns and pronoims are 
written to express these properties. Tiiis process is called dedeneiofu 

What, then, is it, to decline a noun or pronoun? 

To decline a noun or pronoun, is to show, in some regu-? 
lar way, what forms it has to express its grammatical prop- 
erties. 

Observe that Doans sometlmos remain nnelianged, and fliat pronouns are sometimes wliollj 
changed, to express their properties. 

DECLENSIOIT OP NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 
Xronns. 





SiNOUIATl. 


Plubal. 


Mminative. Pottuivt. Olyeative. Jibminativt, Poutuivt Obitttitt, 


Boy, 


boy's, boy; boys, 


boys', boys. 




man's, man ; men, 


men's, men. 


Lady, 


lady's, lady ; ladies, 


ladies'. ladies. 


FOXy 


fox's, fox ; foxes, 


foxes', foxes. 


' John, 


John's, John. 

Pronouns. 






SWOUIJIR. 


Plotai 




yom, Jhee, Oh;. 


Mm. Rm. Ol^f. 


IstPkbs. 


I, my or mine, me ; 


we, our or ours, ua. 


A riL^ mu thy or thine, 

2DPERS. Thouoryou,y^^^^y^^ Jthee^you; 


ye or you, your or youn, yon. 




Mae. He, his, him; i 




fuPxBa 


Fern, She, her or hers, her; . 
Mut.lt, its, it; 


they, their or thoina, them. 




Mm. or ObJ. 


Mm. or 01^. 


I. 


Myself {or ourself) ; 


ourselves. 


8. 


Thyself or yourself; 


yourselves. 


S. 


Himself, herself, itself; 


themselves. 




Mfn. Ibee. %'. Mm. 


Foee. Oy. 




One, one's, one; ones, 


ones', ones. 




Other, other's, other; others, 


others', othen. 



MCaOUUL 



AWfli» 


/^. 


ov. 






f Who, 


whof«, 


whom. 


(— erer or aoenrO 


Which, 


whose, 


which. 


«« 




That, 


whose, 


that. 






What, 




what. 


u 




As, 




as. 






I None, 




non«. 







SInif, or Fiur, 



Decline «M», man^ hou, lady^ fox^ farmer^ Senjsmirij cUy, 
Decline /. thou, you, he. she, U, mveelf, thyteff, youree^, himiefff htt'te^^ OmK 
nsy other, wko, whoever, whoeoever, tohich, what^ thcU^ as, none. 

T§Um^tkegender(^f each cf the /olU»wingworde^ and why:-' 
Theodore, Theodora, he, hers, ahe, I, they, it, who, which, what. 
Tell me the pereon of each of the foUowing pronoune, and lofty .*— 
1, we, my, myself, thou, thyself, she, he, it, its, himself^ one, other, that, whow 
TeU me the number ef each of the following promxAine, amd why ;— 
I, yon, he, mc, we. my, us, thee, yourselves, them, herself, themselves, it, she, 
hers, which, what, otners. 

Tell me the eaee of each of the following pronoune ;— 
I, mc, we, us, thou, thee, thyself, they, them, who, whom. 
Of whai gender^ peremy numbery and ease is each of the foUowing pronowns f — 
Him, his, its, he, them, it, I, yon, thy, their, she, thon, me, your, us. they, my: 
mine, thine, yoars, it, hers, theirs, we, thee, our, ours, ye, them, myselt*, ounell, 
themselves, ourselves, thyself; yourselves, yourself, himself, itseli^ herself, one, 
none, one^s, ones', other, others', who, what, which, whatever. 

3, ARTICLES. 

say, *^ -- 
I)urpose; but 
ticoJar book. 



s»iy, " The Missouri i 

a and the, which often have so important an effect on the sense of nouns, are callecl 

artides, 

VThat, then, is an artide f 

An article is a word placed before a noun, to show how 
the noun is applied. 

Ex. — **Hsn is made for socie^; but a man naturally prefers the man whoso 
temper and inclinations best suit his own." 

How many articles are there, and what are fheyf 

Two: the^ the definite article ; and a or aa, the indef* 
inite article. 

What does the definite article show? 

The defiaite article shows that some particular object 
or group is meant. 

Ex. — ^^The horse, the horses, the stage, the Connecticut, the lion; the green 
meadows ; the iron-bound bucket ; the brave Pulaski." 

What does the indefinite article show? 

The indefinite article shows that no particular one of 
the kind is meant. 

JU.— *'^ bird| a mouse, an apple, a cherry, a carriage ; an idle boy." 



iO ▲DJXCriVEA. 

How do a and an differ * 

In application only ; in meaning^ they are the same. 

Where is an used? 

Before words beginning with a vowel sound. 

Ex.— **^» article, an enemy, an iuch, an urn, an hour ; an honest man." 
Where is a used ? 

Before words beginning with a consonant sound. 

£x. — ^^A baa^nei, a cucumber, a dunce, a fox, a horse, a jug, a king, a lion, a 
youth, a university, a eulogy ; a one-horse carriage." 

PUtee the proper indefinite arUele be/ore each of the following words orphraaee>~» 
Bazor, house^ knife, humming-bird, chicken, ounce, insult, unit, ox, ball, hoiw 
bed, AMcan ; mtcresting story ; humble cottage. 

4. ADJECTIVES. 

The nouns and pronouns, as you rememl>or, denote objects. But our regard 
for objects depends not a little on their qualities and circumntances ; and hence 
there is a large class of words to express these, for all the various purposes of life. 
The word river^ for instance, denotes something that may be cool, aeep^ dearf ewift^ 
broody winding. Appla denotes something that may be red^ large^ ripe, mdhw, 
juicy. And when 1 e»ay, *' that apple, this apple, every apple, four apples^ tiie 
fourth apple," the slanting words snow, without expressing quality, more precisely 
what I mean. These qualifyiDg and designating — ^these descriptivi and detluitive 
words, which generally add an idea to that oi the noun, are thererore called adjectives* 

What, then, is an adjective t 

An adjective is a word used to qualify or limit the 
meaning of a substantive. 

Ex.— White, green, good, lazy, tall, shrill, religious. " A ha^ horse : a sharp 
knife ; a sharper knife ; a bright day ; a stormy night ; golden clouds ; a gold watch ; 
Missouri apples ; a (fuivering aspen ; thai sun-tipped elm ; a boy nine years old" 
What is a descriptive adjective ? 

A descriptive adjective describes or qualifies. 

Ex. — "A rapid river; the blue sky; a modest woman." **She is beautiful, 
amiablsy and inteUigentJ''' *^The ripplina \ 

vrnn^RT a 9'nfLfin/t atyirin • n. Tyrnlran. nitnhp.r '* 



brook; the twinkUn^ stars; voawng 
Tj^Bwrui: a wo/ce/^ puciier. The last flvo adjectives, and others 
like them, are usually called /^or^ict^io^ adjectives. 

What is a d0/I ivUive a^ective ? 

A definitive adjective merely limits or modifies. 

£x. — ''^Four peaches ; aU peaches ; some peaches ; this peach ; yonder peaches.** 
Which are the principal deflnitire adjectives ? 

AU, any, both, certain^ each, every, either, else, few, Tnany^ 
many a, much, neither, no, one, other, own, same, som^, such, 
that, this, very, what, which, and yon or yonder. One^ two, 
three, four, etc. ; first, second, third, etc. 

Nearly all the adjectives of the first class are usually called pronominal adjec- 
tives, some of thenabeing occasionally used as pronouns ; and those of the second 
class are called wumeral f^iectlves. Since we may refer to objects d^nitely, ittdef- 
initdyy or distribut^elyy tlie pronominal adjectives are accordingly, some oi them, 
definite or demonstrative, as thts, that, yonder f some, indefinite, as any^ some, other ; 
and some, distributive, as eacli, every, either, neither^ tnany a. And smoe we may 
either count or numf^er, some of the numeral adjectives are called eardinalf as (fnc^ 
two^ three; and the others, ordinal^ usfirsi^ seco/id^ thirds 



Aixmcrnvss. ' i i 

since tlie same qnalitymay exist in different objects, and in the same de^eo or 
in different degreesj-— as. ^^red cheeks, red roses, rtd hair, redder cheeks, the red- 
dest roses,^^ — adjectives nave what grammarians call the degrees of comparison ; the 
jfosUive, the comparative^ and the superlative. 

How does ihepomHve degree describe an object f 

The positive degree ascribes to an object the quality 
simply, or an equal degree of it. 

Ex.— High, strong, rocky, polite, black, pmdent ; ** as white as snow." 
How does the eompa/rtUive degree describe an object ? 

The comparative degree ascribes to an object the 
quality in a higher or a lower degree. 

£x. — Higher, stronger, rockier, politer, better, more pradent, less prudent. 
How does the euperlative degree describe an object 7 

The superlative degree ascribes to an object the qual- 
ity in the highest or the lowest degree. 

£x. — Highest, strongest, rockiest, politest, best, most pmdent, least pmdent. 

How are a^jectivea of one syllable, and lome of two Byllables, compared, when we wish 
to express increode of the quality ? 

By adding er or est to the word in the positive degree. 

Ex.— Pos. fffise^ comp. wiser, superl. wisest ; ^reat, greater, greatest ; lovely, 
lovelier, loveliest ; serene, serener, serenest ; thin, ihinner, thinnest 

Final y is ofcen changed to i, final e is always omitted, and a single final con- 
sonant is often doubled, before the ending er or est. See pp. 108, 109. 

How are all adjectives of more than two syllables, and some of two syllables, eomparedV 

By more and most. 

Ex. — Pos. beautiful, comp. more "beautiful, superl. most beautiful; aotioe^ mor$ 
aetioe, most active ; unlucky, more unlucky, most unlucky. 

How are a^ectives compared when we wish to exfuress decrease of the quality? 

By less and hast, 

Ex.— Wise, less wise, least wise ; arroprant, less arrogant, least arrogant. 

Some adjectives are nnt compared according to the foregoing rules, and ar« 
fiherefore said to be irregular. The following is a list : — 

Compar. Su^L 

hinder, hindmost, 

fkrther, fiirthest. 

nearer, nearest, or next* 

later, latest, or last- 
older, or elder, oldest, or eldest, 
rst. 

Can an adjectives be compared f 

Some can not be compared with propriety. 

Ex. — Eternal, straight, dead, equal, square, perpendicular, two-edged, speech* 
jess. 

Is the word which the adjective qualifies or limits, always expressed f 

It is not ; bat,in parsings it must be supplied. 

Ex.—'* These apples are better than those'' [apples]. ** The idle [persons] ai« 
gcuonUly misohieyous.'' 



Positive. Compar. 


Superl 


PosU. 


Good. better, 
Bad, ill, or evil, worse. 


best. 


Hind, 


worst. 


Far,' 


Much or many, more, 


most. 


Near, 


Little, less, 


least. 


Late, 


Fore, former. 


foremost, or 
first. 


Old, 



•IS YZBBS. 

S. VERBS. 

Cf we look into tho world, we shall find, that, to the many different beinjj^ and 
things denoted hj noons ana pronouns, belong not only many different qnnlities, 
denoted by adjectives, but also m«Dj different motions, actions, and states of ex* 
istence, which are expressed by oertain words called vena ; as, John reads^ wriUs^ 
runs^ and plays. 

What, then, is a wrh, or what is its chief use In langnagef 

A Tcrb is a word used to affirui something of a subject. 

Ex.—" Tlie wind 5fow«." " The rose hlomnt:^ " There is an endless world." 
«* The tree w dead." " If I should go:^ " Brutua stabbed Caesar." " Caesar was 
«&idJ«rf by Brutas." ** Do yon not study P^ " i>(? (you) «<z«fy diligently." 

Verb means toord, or,pre*emlneiitIy, the word. Orammarinns have called this part of speech so, be* 
cause it makes the chief part of every grammar, or because it iit the chief word of language. 

Every verb denotes some kind of action or state. And c^rmations, with gram- 
marians, mean all kinds of assertions ; also commands and questions. 
Tefl whieh cats the verbs in the following sentences^ and tohy : — 
Birds sing. Mottier sews, knits, and spins. Columbus discovered America. 
Jesus wept. The dew glistens. Go where the men are reaping. 
The problems should have been solved. The water is frozen. 

When verbs are actually used to express affirmations, they are called Jlnits 
verba: but tliere are two forms of the verb which do not express affirmations', and 
arc called the participle and the injimtivs : as, Writing^ vfriUen^ being written, hao' 
ing writien, having oeen written ; to write^ to have writUr^ to be written, to have been 
written. 

What, then, is a iNzrtieipZef 

A participlie is a form of the verb, that merely as- 
sumes the act or state, and is construed like an adjective. 

Ex.—" A tree, pull of fruit ;" "A tree, bending with flruit." " He said few 
things iNDicATiva of wisdom ;" " He said few things indicating wisdom." " The 
man was found dead ;" " The man was found murdered," 

Conxtrued like an oetjecfioe— arranged hi the some way ^ith other words of the sentence. 

VniaXiBmin/lnitiver 

An infinitiTe is a form of the verb that begins generally 
with to, and expressing no affirmation. 

Ex.—" An opportunity to study^'* " Ho is obliged to wC." " He seems to have 
been disappointed. 

Of how many words may a verb consist? 

Of as many as four. 

Ex.—" Eagles soar.^^ * * The house was built,^' " The mail may ham arrleed,^^ 
"These lessons should have been learned:^ ''Having writUn:' ''To have been 
writimg. 

Almost every verb may be expressed in a great variety of waya or forms ; thuR, 
fh)m WRITE we have writing, wrote, written, writes, writeth, writest, to write, to 
have written, to be written, to have been written, to be writing, to have been writing^ 
having written, having been written, is written, was written, should be written, i4 
writing, was writing, can write, must write, will write, shall write, would write, 
should write, could tvrite, may write^ might write, mav be written^ may be writing^ 
may have been writing, might have been written^ might have been writing, mightst haoe 
beien writing, Ac, &Q* 

Now,that we may be enabled to master all these different forms,— understand 
their meaning, and thus be enabled to use them correctly, — grammarians havo 
Ibnnd it best to divide verbs into ctrtain dosses, and also to regard them as ha\'iiig 
certain properties. 
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Vav arr rerbs daflsified ? 

Into regular and irregular ^ with reference to their form. 

Tnto transitive and intransitive, with reference to their 
meaning or use ; and the former are often used as passive, 
and some of the latter are always neuter. 

What is a regular rerb ? 

A reg^ular verb takes the ending ed, to form its preterit 
and its perfwt participle. 

Ex.— Present play, -pTeterit played, perfect participle played; move, moved^ 
moved. 

E^ at the end of a word, fi dropped before an ending that be«rtnii with a ToweL— In eteed of preUrU 
the pupil may also say poxf, a less appropriate bat more eaphouic word. 

What is an irregtUar rerb ? 

An irregrnlsir verb does not take the ending erf, to form 
its preterit and its perfect participle. 

Ex. — ^Present see, preterit eato, perfect participle eeen; tpeak, spoke, spoken. 

Which are the principal porta of the rerb, or those firom which all the other parte are 
formed? 

The principal parts are the present, or the simplest 
form given in a dictionary ; the preterit, or the simplest 
form that affirms a past fact ; and the perfect paHiciple, 
or the form that makes sense with the word having or 



Ex.— Pree. (to) waTk, write; pret. (I) walked, (T) wrote; perf. part, having 
Ucmd. hpinir wriUen, 



walked, being wriUm, 



List of Irregular Verbs. 



The followinfr catalogue shows the principal parts of all the irre^alar verbs. 
Having learned the^, the student also knows the principal parta of all the other 
verbs, which must be regular. He must not infer, however, from the word irregu- 
lar, that these verbs arc a mere straggling offshoot of the language ; ibr they are 
really the very core or pith of it. 

In using Irregular r^hfi^ we are liabte to error for the most part only in the use of thoiie 
whose preterit and perlect participle are not alike. These verbs liare therefore been ^ren 
first, and separate m>m the rest, that they may be learned perfectly. E. denotes that the 
regnlar form may also be used in stead of the others. * denotes that the form under it is 
seldom used, being either anc'ent, poetic, or of late introduction. The form supposed to be 
of the best present usages is placed first. The second form of some rerbs is preferable, w^hen 
applied in a certain w^ay ; as, '^'^ freighted with spices and silks," *^/rattght with miscUef ;** 
** tiianderstnicft," **8orrow-s£ricl»n.** — Memorize the unmarked forms only. 

1. Thb Two Past Fobms Diffebbnt. 
PreemL PreteHU o»' iVMt. Perfect Partioiple, Present. Preterit, or Past. 
Arise, arose. 



Awake, 



awoke, r., 



W' 


was, 
bore, bare, 


Bear (oarrr). 


bore. 


Bert, 


beat. 


Ifeoome, 


became, 


ikfaU, 


befell, 



ansen. 
awaked, 
awoke.* 
been. 

bom. 

borne, 
beaten, 
beat, 
become. 

belalleu. 



Beget, 

Begin, 

Bid, 

Kte, 

Blow, 

Break, 



begat,* 
began, 
begun,* 

bid, bade, 

bit, 

©lew, r.,* 

broke, 

brake,* 



Perfect Part, 

begotten, 

begot. 

begun. 

bid, 

bidden. 

bitten, 

bit. 

blown, r.* 

broken, 

broke,* 



u 
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PrttenL Preterit, or Put, Perfed PartieipU. Preeent 



Chide, 

Choose, 
Cleave (ad' 
here), 



cliid, 

chose, 
cleave^ 



chidden, 

chid. 

chosen. 

cleaved. 



Come, came, come, 

crowed. 

dared. 

dared.) 



Oiow, • 

Dare {ven- 
ture), 

(Dare^tfAo^ 
lenge, 

Dive, 

Do princi- 
pal verb), 

Draw, 

Drink, 

Drive, 

Eat, 
Fall, 

Forbear, 

Forget, 

Forsake, 
Freeze, 

Freight, 

Get, 

Give, 
Go, 
Grave, 
Grow, 

Heave, 

Hew, 

Hide, 

Hold, 

Know, 
Lade (load), 

Lean, 

Leap, 

Lie {rep(m). 
(lAe--epeak 

falneti; 
Mow, 



came, 

crowed, 

crew. 

dared,'> 

durst^ 

dared, 

dived, dove,*dived. 



Prove, 
Send, 



did, 

drew, 

drank, 

drove, 
ate, £at, 
felf, 
flew, 
forbore, 

forgot, 

forsook, 
froze, 

freighted, 

got, 

gave, 

went, 

graved, 

ffrew, 

heaved, 

hove, 

hewed, 

hid, 

held, 

knew, 

laded, 

leaned, 

l&ant, 

leaped, 

16apt,*^ 

lay, 

lied, 

mowed, 

proved, 

rent, 



done. 

drawn. 

drank, 

drank.* 

driven. 

eaten, fiat.* 

fallen. 

flown. 

forborne. 

forgotten, 

forgot. 

forsaken. 

frozen. 

freighted, 

fraught. 

got, 

gotten. 

given. 

gone. 

graven, r. 

frown, 
eaved, 
hoven.* 
hewn, r. 
hidden, 
hid. 
held, 
holden.*-* 
known, 
laden, r. 
leaned, 
ISant. 
leaped, 
leapt.* 
lain. 

lied.) 

mown. r. 

proved, 

proven.* 

rent, 

rended.<i* 



Ride, 

Ring, 
Rise, 
Rive, 
Ran, 
Saw, 
See, 

Seethe, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Show, 
Shrink, 
Slay, 
Slide, 

Smite, 

§!°?» 
Sink, 



Preteritt wr Patt 

rodo^ 

rang, rung, 

rob«>, 

rived, 

ran, run,* 

Bawed, 

saw. 

seetlied, 

Bod, 

shook, 

shaped, 

shaved, 

sheared, 
shore,*, 
showed, 
shrank, 
shrank, 
slew, 

slid, r., 
smote. 



Per/eet Part 

rode, 

ridden. 

rang. 

risen. 

riven, r.* 

run. 

sawn, r. 

seen. 

seethed. 

sodden. 

shaken. 

shaped, 

shapen.* 

shaved, 

shaven. 

shorn, r. 

shown, r. 

shrunk, 

shrunken.* 

slain. 

slidden, 

slid, r. 

smitten, 

smit. 



Sow {ecaUer)^ sowed, 
spoke, 
spake,* 

spit, spat,* 



Speak, 

Spit, 

Spring, 

Steal, 

Stride, 

Strike, 

Strive, 
Strow, 

Swear, 

Swell, 

Swim, 

Take, 
Tear, 

Thrive, 

Throw, 

Tread, 

Wax, 



Bunff, sang, sung, 
sunk, sank, sunk. 

sown, r. 

spoken. 

spit, 



sprung, 

sprang, 

stole, 

strode, 

strid, 

struck, 

strove, r.,* 

strewed, 

swore, 

sware, 

swelled, 

swum, 

swam, 

took, 

tore, 

thrived, 

throve, 

threw, r.,* 

trod, 

trode,* 

waxed. 



Write, 



spitten.* 

Bprong. 

stolen. 

stridden, 

strid. 

struck, 

stricken. 

striven, r.* 

strown, r. 

sworn. 

swollen, t*. 

swum. 

taken. 

torn. 

thrived, 

thriven. 

thrown, r.* 

trodden, 

trod. 

waxed, 

waxen. 

worn. 

woven, r.* 

written. 



Wear, wore. 

Weave, wove, r.,* 

wrote, 
writ,* 

(a.) " My tongue date to the roof of my month.'*— Z>ieJton«. (6.) ** This line he dareA 
mMireaM,*^-^MacauUxy. (c.) Beholden; wiUxholden.* (d.) ** <Jome as the winds con.e wheu 
CbnstM are renaad: '— W. ScotU 
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i. The Tjro Past ox tus Tnim Fosxa Aukk. 



Abide, 

Behold, 

Bclav, 

Bend, 

Bereave, 

Beseech, 

Bestead,* 

Bet, 

Betide, 

Bind, 



abode, r.,* 

behold, 

belaid, r., 

bent, r., 

bereft, r., 

besought, 

besteiw,* 

bet, r., 

betided, 

betid* 

bound, 

bled, 

blended, 

blent,* 

blessed, 

blest, 

bred, 

brought, 

built, r., 

burned, 

burnt, 

burst, r.,* 

bought, 

cast, 

caught, r.,* 

dung, 

clothed, 

clad, 

cost, 

crept, 

cut, 

dealt, r.,* 

dug.r., 

dwelt, r., 

dreamed, 

drtomt. 

dressed, 

drest,* 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 

flung, 

gilded, 

gilt, 
girt, r., 

f round, 
ung, r., 

had, 

heard, 

hit, 

hurt, 

kept, 

knelt, 

kneeled, 

knit, r.. 



abode, r.* 

beheld. 

belaid, r. 

bent, r, 

bereft, r. 

besought. 

bestead.* 

bet. r. 

betided, 

betid.* 

bound. 

bled. 

blended, 

blent* 

blessed, 

blest. 

bred. 

brought. 

built, r. 

burned, 

burnt. 

burst r.* 

bought. 

oast. 

caught, r.* 

clung. 

dolhed, 

clad. 

cost. 

crept. 

cut. 

dealt, r.* 

dwelt, r. 

dreamed, 

dreamt. 

dressed, 

drest.* 

fed. 

felt. 

fought. 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

gilded, 

gilt. 

girt, r, 

ground. 

hung, r.* 

had. 

heard. 

hit. 

hurt. 

kept. 

knelt, 

kneeled. 

knit, r. 



Blend, 

Bless, 

Breed, 
BrinflT, 
BnUa, 

Bum, 

Burst, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Catdi, 

Olmg, 

Clothe, 

Cost, 
Creep, 
Cut, 
BeaL 

'^ 
Dwell, 

Bream* 

Dress, 
Feed, 

Feel, 
Fight, 

Wee, 
Fling, 

Gild, 

Gird, 
Grind, 
Hang, 

Ilave (princi- 
pal verb), 
IJear, 
Hit, 
Hurt, 
Keep, 

Kneel, 

Knit, 

OL) Hang, hang«d, hanged; to ariwpend by the neek trtthintent to hill: but the distinottuc 
it not aliriiys observed, (b.) J^ U used as an adjectire or aa a nouo. (c.) Rjp, rayt, raptt 
to seize isilh niplurc. (d.) Stay, Htaycl, sta/od; tj Matt to ttop. 



. PruenL Pr 


eterit^orPtuL 


FitrfeetrttrL 


Lay, 


hiid, 


laid. 


Lead, 


led. 


led. 


Learn, 


learned, 
learnt. 


learned, 
learnt. 


Leave, 


left. 


Lend, 


lent. 


lent. 


Let, 


l^lited, 
lit. 


let. 


Light, 


lighted, 
lit. 


Lose, 


made. 


lost. 


Make, 


made. 


Mean, 


mSant, 


m&int. 


Meet, 


met. 


met. 


Pass, 


passed, 
past,* 


passed, 
past.'' 


Pay, 


paid. 


paid. 


Pen(/^fti),P^^?;^ 


penned, 
pent. 


(Pen— im^ 


penned. 


pennecL) 




pleaded. 


pleaded. 


Plead, 


pfiad. 


plfead. 




pled. 


pled. 


S^*» 


put, 


put. 


Quit, 


qmt, r.. 


quit, f. 


Bap, 
Read, 


rapped, 


rapped, 

rapt.« 

r^ 


Reave, 


reft, r.,* 


reft, r* 


Rid, 




rid. 


Sell, 


said, 
sought. 

BOl£ 


Send, 


sent. 


sent. 


Set, 


set. 


set. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shed. 


Shine, 


shone, r.,* 


shone, !•.• 




sliod. 


shod. 


Ihredf 


shot. 


shot. 


shred. 


shred. 


S^«t,' 


shut. 


shut. 


Sit, 


sat, 


sat. 


Sleep, 


slept. 


slept. ) 


Slincr, 
Slink 


slung, 
slunk. 


slung, 
slunk. 


Slit, 


slit, r., 


slit, r. 


Smell, 


smelt, r., 
sped, r.,* 


smelt, r. 


Speed, 


sped, r.* 


Spell, 


spelled, 
spelt, 


spelled, 
spelt. 


Spend, 


spent, 


spent. 


Spill, 


spilt, n. 


spilt, r. 


Spill, 


spun. 


spun. 


Split, 


split, r.,« 


split, r.* 


SpoU, 


spoiled, 
spoilt,* 
spread, 


spoiled, 
spoilt.* 


Spread, 


spread. 


Stay, 


staid, r.. 


stttid, r.<* 


String, 


strung, r.,* 


strung, r. 
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JSl&ve, 
SUnd, 
Stick, 
Stius*, 
Stink, 

Sweat, 

Sweep, 

SwiD^, 

Teach, 

Tell, 

Think, 

Tlirust, 

Wake, 

Wed, 

Weep, 
Wet, 
Win, 
Wind, 



Btove, r., 
stood, 
stuck, 
stimg, 



Perfect Pctriieip. 
stov^j r. 
stood, 
stuck, 
stung. 



PreamL Preterit, or Pcut. Perfect Pmti 



stunk, ttank,* stuuk. 
sweat, r., swfiat, r. 



swet, 

swept, 

Bwanj^, 

"^"^ 

thought, 
thrust, 
woke, r., 
wedded, 
wed,* 
wept, 
wet, r., 
won. 



swet, 

swept. 

swung. 

taught. 

tolcL 

thought. 

thrust. 

woke, r. 

wedded, 

wed.* 

wept. 

wet, r. 

won. 



wound, r.,» wound, r.* 



worked, 
wrought, 
wrung, r.,« 



could. 



Work, 
Wring, 

Beware, 

Can, 

Do (auxiryj, did. 

Have (auxu'y), ha(i. 

May, might, 

Must, must. 

Ought, ought, 

quoth. 

Shall, should. 

Will <anxiry), would, 

''"^^'\^^^^ 

Wit, \ 

Wot,* I wot,* ) 

Wis,* r wist,* V 

Weet,* J wote,* ) 



worked, 
wrought, 
wrung, r.* 



wiUed.) 



What are the last few verbB asnally called ? 

Defective^ because -some of the parts are wanting; and 
verbs having more parts than are absolutely necessary, are 
termed redundant^ as bereave, alidey swim. 

How are formed the principal parts of yerbs derived from others by means of prefixes t' 

Generally in the same way as those of their primitives. 

Ex.— Take, took, taken; mistake, mUtook, mistaken. 



What is a traruitlve Terb ? 

A transitive verb is a verb that has an object. 



Ex.—** John struck Jambs.'* 
* I know the lesson." 



« Cats devour rats and miob." ** I know him.'' 



Traruritive raeatis paming over: there Is gendrally an act pABsiDg from the doer to what Is actea 
on. IfOranntive means not pacing aver. Pauiv* means $uffering or receiving, Niittr means ndiAtri 
and neuter vei bt were so named becaoM they are neither aetif uorpauive. 

What is a passive verb ? 

A passive verb is a transitive verb so used that it rep- 
resents its subject as acted upon. 

Ex. — ** John struck James." " James was struck by John." 
When is a verb intransitive, or what is an intransitive rerb? 

An intransitive verb does not have an object. 

Ex.—" John walks.'^ ** The child criet." " The rose Uoomiy " Webster was 
el >quent." " Webster was an orator." "Alice reads and lorUss well." 

What is a neuter rerb ? 

A neuter verb is an intransitive verb that does not imply 
action or exertion. 

Ex.— "Troy f«M." "There it a land of every land the pride." "The spnfi 
lay on tbe shelf." " It stood near." " The phmts Uh^ green and firesh.'* 



1» 

Wliat properties hare rerba ? 

Yoices, moods, tenses, persons, and numbers. 



n« A transitive verb can generally be expreaaed in two different ways ; aa^ 
"Funnera raiM corn/^ *' Corn is raised by farmers^^ : and hence transitive verbs 
are said to liave two voices, — the ctctioe and ih^poMiw, 

When is a verb ia the oofi'vtf voiee, or what does this voice denote f 

The active voice represents the subject as acting, or the 
verb as relating to an object. 

Ex.— '« David ^Uw Goliath." "John ruemUn his father." "They owmd 
this farm." 

' When is a verb fn the jMUaJiw voloe, or what does this voiee denote f 

The passive voice represents the subject as acted upon, 
or the verb as having the object for its subject. 

Ex.—" Goliath was slain by David." " Thia form was owned by them." 



ll« If I say, "Iwri^,"'l express a matter of fiwt; **I mayor ean wriis^^^ 1 



pressing the verb in referen<ie to its sabject, may give you some idea of what gram- 
marians call moods. 

When is a verb In the indieoHw mood, or what does the indiaaHoe mood express t 

The indicative mood affirms something as an actual 
occurrence or fact. 

Ex.— "John has eaugU some fish." " God crsatsd this beantifhl world." " Cork 
floats:'* " The guilty are not happy." " Far away in the South is a beaatiful isle." 

Indimtive meaiu deelaiiner: «idtfuiM<tM, Joined to; pctenHiUt havinc power; trnperaHtM^ com* 
aumding: and if^nitiM, left tite. 

How does the subfuncUve mood express the act or state ? 

The subjuactlve mood affirms something as a future 
contingency, or as a mere supposition, wish, or conclusion. 

Ex^— " If it rain to-night, our ]^lants will live." " Beware lest he dsceios yon." 
"He talked to me as if I wers a widow." " Were I a lawyer, I should not like to 
plead a rogue's ca.*»e." " O, had I the wings of a dove."— W>M»/)<r. " Bat if I asked 
your papa, he would only say you heui better [to] stay at home." — Bulwer, *• But 
1 should wrong my friend, if I concealed ii^^—Jd, " If consclenoe had had as 
strong a hold on his mind as honor, he had still been umoo^ntJ^— British Essayists, 

What words often precede this mood, or indicate it? 

Ify thoughy that, lest, except, unless, provided, &c. 

What does a verb In the saljanctive mood suggest, when it refers to present or 
fMwt timo? 

That the contrary of what is supposed, or something dif- 
ferent, is the true state of the case. See above. 

What other mood does the snbjunctive resemble In its form, and what one fai Its 
inea<ning? 

In its form, the indicative ; but in meaning, the pc^tential, 
with which it is also most frequently associated in sen- 
^nces. See above. 
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Hov does ^epotentUl represent Uie aet or state? 

The potential mood affinns merely the power, lib«jrfy, 
liabilitj, necessity, will, duty, or a similar relation of the 
subject, in regard to the act or state. 

Ex. — " God can destroy this world." " You mat/ playy " Youth may he trifled 
away." " They who toould be happy, rnxut be virtuous." " Children should obey 
their teachers." 

Hov can this mood be known, or what words are used to express it? 

May^ caUj must, mighty couldy wovldy and should. 

When is a verb in the imperative mood, or what does the imperative mood express f 

The imperative mood expresses command, exhorta^ 
tion, entreaty, or permission. 

Ex. — " John, etttdy your lesson." " Go where glory waits thee." " Oil 1 then 
remember me." " Metum to your firiends." 

We oommand inferiors, tsxihari equals, entrocU saperiors, and permU In compliance with the will 
of others. 

What is the snbject of every verb in the imperative mood ? 

Thou^ you, or ye, usually understood. 

Ex. — " Know thyself "—Know thou thyself. " My young tHends, be pure and 
cautious"— My young friends, be ye pure and cautious. 

When is a verb In the infiniUve mood, or how does this mood express the act or state? 

The infinitiTe mood does not affirm the act or state. 
It comprises the participle and the infinitive. 

Ex.— "Com fc ^rifki." "The clouds <iMper»i»^." " Be careful <o a wii th# 
danger." 

Which of the moods can be used interrogatively t 

The indicative and the potential. 

Ex.— "/SAflS we sUgU this decisive moment!" "Who U the culprit f» 
•*Howca»II" 

How are they made Interrogative? 

By placing the subject after the verb, or after some part of it 

Ex.— "Thou art he;" "Abt ^wu he?" "You caa help us;" "Can you 

IfELP us?" 

Hovo many moods, and what are they f 



consider f 
shaU have written^ Hence verbs have what grammarians call tenses. 
When is a verb in the present tense, or vhat does this tense express? 

The present tense expresses the act or state in present 
time. 

Ex.— "Itw^«." ^^l am writing/' "It#mw»." ** Yon may eommenee,''^ ^* Let 
mc see vour new book." " St. Louis if situated on a plain bordering on the Mi»- 
siflsippi." 
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Ib wbmt peenUar sense Is this tense Mmettmes nsed f 

To express what ia always so from the very nature or cod- 
dition of things. 

Ex. — " Heat melts ice." " A fool and hw money are soon parted^ ** MoIm bur-^ 
rozo in the ground." *^ Traveling i« expensive." "People must iUe.^* **Man t« 
mads to mour/iJ*^ 

When Is a verb In the past tense, or what la the meaning of this tense f 

The past tense refers the act or state simply to past time. 

Ex. — " God ersatsd the world." "Troy was, but in no more." " Away w&ni 
Oilpin." " Bonaparte was banished to St. Helena." " She died this morning." 
" 1 soon sa«0 that ne eovld not *«." " The ship arrived before day." 

This tense Is aenally called tho imper/tet tense, but Insmroprlatelj. It may be well to eall it 
Am aoriat tense, ia the sal^aactiTe and the potential mood, whenever it does not denote past time. 

When is a verb In the futurs tense, or what is the meaning of this tense ? 

The future tense refers the act or state simply to future 
time. 

Ex.—" Tho cars wiU corns this evening." " Merit wiU hs rewardsdJ'^ " Tha 
trees will shed their leaves." " There wiuis a final judgment day." 

When is a verb in the perfect tense, or what does this tense express? 

Tke perfect tense represents something as past, but 
still connected with present time. 

Ex. — " This magnificent city has been bt'iU within one hundred years." " He 
liOspraHised law two years." " I have just sold my hor.-<c." " The moil ma/g havs 
arrtved:'' " This bouse appears to Aaos lisen a ohoroL" " Though severely wounded^ 
he still lives." 

When is a verb la Oie pluperfset tense, or what does this tense express? 

The pluperfect tense represents something aslQnished 
or ended by a certain past time. 

Ex.—" I had already sent my trunk to the river, when I received vour letter." 
** A fish had been on the hook." " A fish might have been on the hook.'* 

When is a verb in the fUture-perfeet tense, or what does this tense express ? 

The futnre-*perl^ct tense represents something as fin- 
ished or ended by a certain future timo. 

Ex. — " The flowers wiU have withered, when winter returns." 

General Illustration. — I write (now). I have written (just now). I wrote 
^at some past time). I had written (by or before a cerfaiu past time}. I shall writ« 
hit some time hereafter). I shall have written (by or before a certain future time). 
Bo, The tree blossoms — ^has blossomed — ^l)loesomed— had blossomed — will blossom 
— ^will have blossomed. The three perfect teuses are sometimes calle'l the relative 
tenses, because they relate from one point of time to another; and the other three 
tenses, which have not this relation, are called the absolute tensesu 

Every perfect tense, except sometimes a participle, mast have what two parts? 

Have^ or some one of its variations, and the perfect par- 
ticiple of some verb. 

Ex. — Have written ; having written ; to have written ; maj have written : has been 
wilting ; sliouli have been wrting; bad written ; ahall have written; snail havo 
been writtou. 

3 
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How does the present, tbc prist, or the ftitnre tense, ■omctimes express an aet or state ? 

As something habitual or customary in present^ past, or 
future time. 

Ex. — " He ehew8 tobacco." " People go to church on Sunday." " The dead ars 
put into the ground." *' There tpouUl he spend hi» earuinga." " The wolf also 
sh(zU dwell with the Iamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid«'* 

"When the act or state is expressed as ideal rather than real, as in the subjunctive mood, 
and frequently in the potential, what may be observed of the tenses, in respect to the time of 
the event It 

That they move forward, one tense or more, in time. 

Ex.—" If I aw"— now ; " If I J*"— -hereafter. " If I apa*"— at any past time ; 
«' If I w«r«"— now. " I had been there" — ^before that time ; " Mid I been there"— 
at that time. *• I am pat/in^ you" — now; " I may or can pr^y you" — next Christ- 
mas. " 1 paid you" — then ; " I miffhl or eould pay you" — ^now. " I had paid you" 
— before a certain past time ; ** L might have paid you" — at a certain past time. 
*^ Such governments 09£^Zi not last, if th&v contained ever so much wisdom ani 
virtue.' —P. Henry, At any time. See 2a def. of present tense. 

In most of the tenses, a verb may be expressed in several diiferent ways : as, 
•» He strikes;'' " Uq does strike /' " He is striking ;" " lie is struck ;'" " Me strikeihP 
Tiiese, grammarians usually distinguish, by callmg them^ emphatically, the jtobhs 
cfthewrb. 

When is a verb in the eomnum form, or what is the arnvmcn form t 

The common form is the verb expressed in the most 
uimple and ordinary manner. 

Ex. — " Ho toent home." " Time^t«." " No man has ever been too honest." 
When i» a verb in the empJuUio form, or what is the emphatic form t 

The emphatic form has do or did as a part of tha 
verb, to^give it greater force. 

Ex. — " I did say so.'* ** Beally, it does move?'' " Do come to see mo." 
When is a verb in the progressive form, or what la the progressive form t 

The pro^essive fornx is Je, or some variation of it, 
combined with the participle that ends in ing. It denotes 
continuance of the act or state. 

Ex. — " I wrote ;" *'I was writing?'* " She goes to cburch ;'* " She is going to 
church," 

When is a verb in Viie passive form, or what is the passive formf 

The passive form is ie, or some variation of it, combined 
with the perfect participle. It is generally passive in sense. 

Ex. — " The oak was shattered by lightning." ** The melancholy days are come,'** 
When is a verb in the ancient form, or solemn style, or how may this form be known t 

The ancient form has the ending t, sty or esty and th or 
ethy and generally uses thou or ye in stead of you, 

Ex.—" Thou barb'dst the dart that wounds thee." " Adversity fiattereth no 
man." 

How many tenwsy and vfhat are they t—how m%ny forms^ and what are they t 



d* When £ say, " I flw, thou art, he w;" " I writs^ thou wrifest^ he writes ;" 
you see that the verb varies with the person of its subject : and when 1 say, " I 
«w, wo are;'^ "He w, they are;''* ** Ho writes, they write /" you see that the Terb 
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"Vsries wiih tLe ^Msmher of its rabject. Henoe tbo rerb ib said to h&ye /Mrm imd 
AtMiitfr ; that is, it is so expressea as to indicate the person and nomber of Ha sab- 
ject, and thereby the subject itself. 

What, tixen, is meant by the permm and number of a rerb ? 

The person and number of a verb are its form a^ being 
suitable to the person and number of its subject. 

The term ** %/orm ^ the verb," ligniflM, In iti widest mum, any mode of eaqwevina R. 
When is a rerb etngular^ and when plural t 

It is singular J when its form is proper for predicating of a 
lingular subject; trndplurcUy when proper for predicating of 
a plural subject. 

Ex. — ^' The moHT toeu serene, and the stjuis were twrn/cUng most brilliantly in 
thuir blue depths.^' 

Define tinguUur subjects and plural mbjecta, 

A singular subject denotes one object, or more objects taken 
singly or separat^ly; a plural subject denotes more than one^ 
but not taken as one single thing. 

Ex. — Si ngular: " The boy la stndions ;" ^''Boery tree is Imowii by 

its frait;^* ^wohny Jaine$, or Joaeph, is studying ;" ^''MUhM' Jbkn^ Jomn^nur 

Jimepky id studying." Plural: ^^ I'he &yys are stadioas;" ^Wokn^ 

Jdvusy a/id Jotephy are stadiooa ;" ** Tkt people are fickle." 

In correct diaconrse, of irbat perK>n and number is the Teib always said to be f 

Of the same as its subject, or nominative. 

Ex. — ^' I am." Here am is said to be of the first person and singular nnmber| 
becaode ita f^ubject, /, is of this person and number. 

PARTICIPLES AND INFINITIVES. 

What is a participle? What is an infinitiTC ? Seep.12L 

Hoir many and vhat participles are there, and how many and what InfinitiTes are therof 

Two of each, — the present and the perfect; and also a 
third participle, the compound. 

How does tiiepreeentparUeiple represent the act or state t 

The present participle represents the act or state as 
present, but oftener as future, at the time referred to. 

fa. — " We saw the moon rising^ " Who goes borrowing, goes eorrowing.^* 
JIow does the preeent infinitive represent the act or state ? 

The present infinitive represents the act or state as 
present at the time referred to, but oftener, as future. 

Ex. — " He seems to study. ''^ " Man never is, but always to be, blest" — Pope. 
** I intended tosay less, und certainly expected io hear more liberal st^niiments of- 
lisred on the other side." 

How does the perfect participle or infinitive represent the act or state t 

The perfect participle or infinitive represents the 
act or state as past or ended at the time referred to. 

Ex.— "A fax^catigH in a trap." "The river appears to have rieen.^* "The 
Indians are anpposod to haoe come from Asia or Siberia," 
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The i)orrect participle is sometimes present in sense; as, "He lives lovei 
by alL" The present infinitive sometimes denotes simply the act or state; and 
the perfect infinitive, the completed act or state. 

YihMt is a compound participle ? 

' A compound participle consists of two or more par- 
ticiples ; and it is m sense generally a 2>erfecty but sometimes 
a present, participle. 

Ex, — " Havmg purchased a farm, he retired to the conntry." " The terms boin^ 
titUed, he prodnced the oik>h.)> <« He, hating Uen previously enga^td^ and leing 
then engagedf in making surveys of the country, was the most smtable man we 
could find." 

Hov is the participle sometimes nsed ? 

As an adjective, and then called a participial adjective. 

Define % participial adjective. 

A participial adjective ascribes the act or state to its 
8ubject as a quality. v 

£z.--*< A 2t'^i(^7m^ and m«r97»urm^ rivulet ;" " Written \9fw%,^ 
Partidples and infinitives are freqnently nsed as what other parts of speech f 

As nouns, and then often called verbal nouns. 

When should a participle or an infinltivs be coniddered a nonnf 

When it evidently takes the place, and is used in the sense^ 
of a noun. 

f Ex. — " 7b live without leing armoyedy is pleasant." Wliat is pleasant? with- 
out what? — Life without a/nnoyanoe is pleasant. ''Successful stud/ying requires 
exertion." **7b have learned so beautiful an art, wiU be ever a pleasure to me." 
^ My hnounng him was of great advantage to me." '' His having been there, was 
the ground of suspicion." *' 7b live temperatelv. to avoid excitement, and to take 
alternate exerdse and rest, are essential to health^*— 7^mt)«mnc0, tranguiUUy, and 
ire essential to health. "Boys like to o^a^.*^ (Boys like 



alternate exercise and reat^ are essential to health. "Boys like to play. ^"^ (Boys 
apples,) " He began to worhJ'^ (He began his worh.) ^'■To love is to dbeyr "7b &# 
•-or not to ^y— -tmit is the question 1" {Life— ax deaths — ^that is the question I) 

AUXILIAR-? VERBS. 

No complete verb in our language can express all its properties, or be expressed 
in all its forms, without the aid of certfdn other little verbs. Thus, to express 
^ strike" in future time, we say, " shaU or vnU strike ;" in the potential mood« 
**nkiv, ea», musty mighty eotdd, wouldy or should strike;" in the passive voice, "is 
strucK, was struck, beino struck," &c. These little helping verbs are therefora 
called auxiliary verbs. Auxiliary means hewing. 

How, then, would yon define an aucMiary verb? 

An auiLiliary verb helps another verb to express its 
meaning in a certain manner or time. 

Which are the auxiliary verhs ? 

JSe, and all its variations ; do, did; can, covld; have, 
had; may, might; must; shall, shovid; will, would. 

For what arc the auxiliaries be and its variations nsed f 

^ They are used to express the verb progressively or pas* 
BJvely. 

Ex.—" The farmer is ploughing his field." " The field is pSoughed,^^ 
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¥or what are the anxiliaTles do and did aaed t 

They are used to express the verb with emphasis^ or with 
greater force. 

£x. — " I do atsure you, I shall be here in tune." *' He did tay so. 
What do ecm and could imply t 

Power or ability. 

Ex. — " I can Jtft the stone." *< I can learn the lesson." *' I ootild not giv$ my 
consent." 

What do heme and had imply, and for what are they asedf 

They imply possession, and are used to express the act or 
state as finished or ended at the time referred to. 

Ex.-:-'* I have gathered the plams whioh the wind Ji€id bloton down." 
What meaning is conveyed hy may and itUght t 

Permission, possibility, or probability ; sometimes reason- 
ableness. 

Ex. — " You may go to play." " But remember the horse may die" " It may 
rain this evening." <* But the question might be adsed^ whether the tax is legal." 

What do must, ehaHl, and ehxndd denote ? 

Duty or injunction : but ahaUy more frequently compul- 
Bion ; and must^ generally necessity. 

Ex.—*' We ehould care for others' feelings." " Thou tihaU not «war." " You 
tnuei not look for me before next week." " Pupils mwt cbey," " Naughty boy 1 
you shall he puniehed.^^ 

What do toiU and toculd denote ? 

Willingness, adaptation, or tendency. 

Ex.—" He ipoujd pay if he could." ** This wUX do." ** Woods wiU grow wher« 
there is no cuMvatiou." " Boses mU/ade," 

For what porpoae are all the auxiliaries more or lew used f 

To express the verb interrogatively. For this purpose, 
they are placed before the nominative. 

•Ex. — "You are wounded." " Are you wounded ?" *^Ihee hs know youP 

CONJUGATION AND SYNOPSIS. 

What is it, to Mmju^Kite a verhf 

To coiijug^ate a verb is to show, in a regular way, how 
flM)me or all of its parts are correctly expressed. 

Ex.— ^ and write in the present tense, indicative mood. 

Singular, Plural, 

Fn»r Pers. I am, Fran Psbs. We aw, 

SsooND Pbbs. You are. Second Pebb. You are, 

Thisd Pxuts. He, she, or it, is^ Thibd Febs. They are. 

1. I write, 1. We writo, 

2. You write, 2. You write, 
8. He, she,, or it, writes j 8. They write. 

CkmhtaaHtm iirobably slKnified, In old times, the Joining of yariotiB endings and prefixes to th* 
ehJsf pHrts of Terbs. called the roots ; but, with as, the word rather sicniflcs the Joioins of the vr ' 
fofins to their diflerent nomiuatires. 
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VThmt In It^tm give the mfnoptUot^yerhf 

To give the synopsis of a verb, is to express it correct ly, 
ia a single person and number, or in a particular form, through 
bonie or all of its moods and tenses. 

Ex.— Synopsis of teriUy with /, through the indicative mood: Present, I vnrUe; past, 
/ WTifU ; future, / shaU or wiU trrife ; perfect, / have wriUen ; pluperfect, Ihad written ; 
future-perfect, I shall or wUl have written. 

The word amopHa meftiu • looL at tha tShole % and m we are apt to see only the chief or nosf striklntf 
I*i^"v^y lookliig at all lit once, the word buB como to eiguify the chief iMurta or the outline cf tha whol* 
o' a thing. 



CONJUGATION EXEMPLIFIED. 

I liave liere presented to vou the very irregular verb &«, the regular verb mow,* and 
the irregular verb take, in all the forms m which they can be expressed. Like them, or 
by their means, may all other verba be expressed in all their torms ; and for /, you, hs. 
•Ae, it, we, you^ and they, can be used any other nominatives having the same person and 
number, that is, all nominatives whatsoever ; so that the following conjugation is suffi- 
cient to teach all the correct forms of all the verbs, for all the propositions that have been 
spoken or written, and all that can be spoken or written, in the English language^ 

Recite the following paradigm, across the page ; and the synopsis with thou^ down the page. 
C. stands for Gommoa Forni; A., for Emphatic; /V., for Progressive; and P., for Passive. 

ObeerTe that the Terb, like the novna and pronouns in their docleiiilon, remaini sometimes nachanffed, ia 
sometimes partly changed, and Is sometimes wholly chauge<L tQ expreu its different propertias ; and that 
'% sometimes calls in the help of the auxiliary verbs. 





Be. 


Move. 

Principal Paris. 




Take. 




PreemU, 


Preterit, or PaeU 






Be. 


waa, 




been. 




Move, 


moved, 




moved. 




Taka, 


took, 




taken. 






INDICATIVE MOOD. 








ABSOLUTS TENSBS. 




4 






Present Tense. 








Bt/ngnlar, 


Plural 


JtrsI Perean. 


Second Pereon. Third Person, Ut Pers. 


^dPers. 


MPere, 




I 


You He, Shb, or It, Wb 


You 


Thbt 




am. 


are, ia; are, 


are. 


are. 


C. 


move. 


move, moves ; move. 


move. 


move. 


JK 


do move^ 


do move, does move ; do move, 


do move, 


do move. 


Pr 


. am moving, 
am moved, 


are moving, is moving are moving, 
are moved, is moved ; are moved. 


are moving, 
are moved. 


are movini^ 


P. 


are moved. 


a 


take, 
do take. 
. am takmg, 


teke, takes ; take, 


Jake, 


take. 


E. 


do take, does take ; do take, 


do take, 


do take. 


Pr 


are taking, is taking ; are taking. 


are taking. 


are taking. 


P. 




are taken, is taken; arc taken, 


are taken. 


are taken. 



• Sines love ean not be used in the progressive form, and is ol^eotionable also for other Nasons, 
move has been preferred. It Is very diffleult to find a soitahle verb. The next biftit that o«enr to 
me, are row, eally tend, aM,fMl$^ 
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Sbt^mlar. 



Past Tense. 



vaSf 
C moved, 
£. did move, 
Pr^was moviofi 
P. was moved, 
C, took, 
£ did take, 
Pf*. was taking, 
P. was takec. 



2. 8. 

Yoir He; Shk, or Is, 

were, was; 

moved, moved ; 

did move, did move ; 
were moving, was raoving; 
were moved, was moved ; 
took, took; 

did take, did take; 
were taking^ was taking ; 
were taken, was taken ; 



1. 

were, 
moved, 
did move, 
were moving, 
were moved, 
took, 
did take, 
were taking, 
were taken, 



TofT 



(Txpumot,) 
s. 

Thbt 



Singular. 



be, 
C, move, 
Pr, be moving, 
P. be moved, 
C. take, 
Pr» be taking, 
P. betakei^ 



2. 

You 

be, 

move, 

be moving, 

be moved, 

take, 

be taking, 

be taken, 



Patnre Tense. 

8. 1. 

He, She, or It, Wb 

ehdll or wiU — 



be; 

move; 

be moving; 

be moved ; 

take: 

be taking ; 

betaken; 



be, 

move, 

be moving, 

be moveo, 

take, 

be taking, 

betaken. 



were, were, 

moved, moved, 

did move^ did move. 
, were movinr, wete moving 
were moved, were moved, 
took, took, 

did take, did take, 
were taking, were taking, 
were taken, were taken* 

(FrasT-FuTUBK.) 

FlurcbL 
2. 8. 

You Thbt 



be, 

move, 

be moving, 

be moved, 

take, 

be taking, 

betaken, 



be. 

move. 

be movinff* 

be moved. 

take. 

be taking. 

betaken* 



BELATIYE TENSES. 

Perfect Tense. 



St/nguXar, 



JPluraU 



1. a. s, 1. 

I You He, She, or It, We 

have — h(we^ has-^ hav&-^ 

been, been, been; been, 

C moved, moved, moved; moved, 

Pr, been moving, been mo'dng, been movin?; been moving, 

P. been moved, been moved, been moved ; been moved, 

€. taken, taken, taken; taken, 

Pr, been taking, been taldng, been taking ; been taking, 

P. been taken, been taken, been taken ; been taken. 



fi. 

Yoxr 

been, 
moved. 



S. 

Thet 

been, 
moved. 



been moving, been moving. 
been moved, been moveoT 
taken, taken, 

been taking, been taking, 
been taken,' been taken. 



Sinfftdar. 



Pluperfect Tense. 



2. 

You 



2. 

You 



Plural. 



8. 
Thet 



8. 1. 

He, She, or It, "We 
had — 
been ; been, 

moved ; moved, 

Pr. been moving, been moving, been moving; been moving, been moving, been moving^ 
P. been moved, been moved, been moved ; been moved, been moved, been moved. 
(l taken, taken, taken; taken, taken, taken. 

Pr. been taking, been taking, been taking ; been taking, been taking, been taking. 
P. been taken, been taken, been taken ; been taken, been taken, been taken. 



been, 
C. moved, 



been, 
moved. 



been, 
moved. 



been. 

moved. 
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Sinffular, 



Fnture-perfeot Tense. 



1. . 2. . 8. 1. 

I You He, She, or It, Wb 

sTiaM or wiU have — 

been, been, been; been, 

C\ moved, moved, moved; moved, 

J*r. been movingj been movine, been moving ; been moving, 
P. been moved, been moveq, been moved ; been moved, 
O. taken, taken, tiiken; taken, 

J>. been taking, been taking, been taking; been taking, 
P. been taken, been taken, been taken ; been taken, 



(Sboond-Futurb.) 
fiurctL 
2. 3. 

You Thbt 

been, been, 

moved, moved, 
been moving, been moving 

been moved, been moved, 

taken, taken, 

been taking, been taking, 

been taken, been taken. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Singular, 



Present Tense. 



a 
K 

r. 
c. 

K 
Pr, 

-P. 



1. 

If I 
be, 
move, 
do move, 
be moving, 
be moved, 
take, 
do take, 
be taking, 
be taken. 



2. 
If tou Ii 
be, 
move, 
do move, 
be moving, 
be moved, 
take, 
do take, 
be taking, 
betaken, 



HE, BBS, or IF, 
be; 
move; 
do move; 
be moving ; 
be moved ; 
take; 
do take ; 
be taking ; 
be taken ; 



1. 
Ifwb 
be, 
move, 
do move, 
be moving, 
be moved, 
take, 
do take, 
be taking, 
be taken. 



2. 

If YOU 
be, 

move, 
do move, 
be moving, 
be moved, 
take, 
do take, 
be taking, 
betaken, 



Flural. 

8. 

If THBT 

be. 

move, 
do move, 
be moving, 
be moved, 
take, 
do take, 
be taking. 
betaken. 



1. 2. 

If I If tou If i 

were, were, 

C moved, moved, 

JS. did move, did move, 

Pr. were moving, were moving, 

P, were moved, were moved, 

0» took, took, 

JS. did take, did take, 

Pr. were taking, were taking, 

P. were taken, were taken, 



Fast Tense. 



IE, 8HE, or ITj 

were; 
moved ; 
did move ; 
were moving ; 
were moved; 
took; 
did take j 
were takmg ; 
were taken ; 



If wb 
were, 
moved, 
did raove^ 
were moving, 
were movec^ 
took, 
did take, 
were taking, 
were taken, 



(ImP£BFEOT.) 
Plural, 
2. t. 

If you If thbt 



were, 
moved, 
did move^ 
were raovmg, 
were moved, 
took, 
did take^ 
were taking, 
were taken, 



were, 
moved, 
did move, 
were moving 
were moved, 
took, 
did take, 
were taking. 
were taken. 



1. 
Ill 

beezL, 
C moved, 



Singular. 



Pluperfect Tense. 

8. 1. 2. 

If Totf If he, she, or rr, If wf If you 

had — 

been, been; been, been, 

moved, moved; moved, ^ moved. 



PluraL 



been, 
moved. 



Pr. beenmovinff, been moving, been moving; been moving, been moving, been movine 
P. been moved, been moved, been moved ; been moved, been moved, been moveoT 
G. taken, taken, taken; taken, taken, taken. 

Pr. been taking, been taking, been taking ; been tiikiEg^ been t&king, beec taking. 
P. been taken, been taken, been taken ; been taken, been taken, been taken. 

"We can also say, " Were I," " Had I bean^" " Be it ever so fine, I woaW net bu" It ;» 
for, " If I woro,»' " If 1 had been," ** Thcogii it bo ever bo line, i would not hny iv." 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 





Present Tense. 






Singular, 


PImna. 


1. 


2. 8. 1. 


2. 


8. 


J 


You Ha, Shb, or It, W« 

may, cda^ or mast-^ 


Yoo 


Thbt 


^ 


be, be; be. 


be. 


be. 


C move, 


liMve, move; move. 


move, 


move. 


Pr. be movinff, 
P. be moved. 


be moving, be moving ; be movinff, 
be moved, be moved ; be moved. 


bemovii^, 
be moved. 


be movinjp 
be moved. 


a. take, 


take, take: take, 

be taking, be taking ; be taking, 


take. 


take. 


Pr, be takinff, 


betaking. 


betaking. 


P. betaken, 


be taken, be taken ; be taken, 


betaken, 


betaken. 




Past Tense. 


(Impehfeot.) 


i6»n^i(tor. 


PhlTiMk 


1. 


2. 8. 1. 


2. 


8. 


1/ 


Ton Hk, Shb, or It, W» 


You 


Thbt 








be, 


be, be; be. 


be, 


be. 


C. move, 


move, move ; move, 


move, 


move. 


Pr. be moving, 
P, be moved. 


be movinff, be movinff ; be movinff, 
be moved, be moved ; be moved. 


be moving, 
be moved. 


be movinff, 
be moved. 


a take, 


take, take: take, 
betaking, betaking; betaking, 


take, 


take. 


Pr. be taking. 


betaking, 


be taking. 


P. betaken, 


Perfect Tense, 


betaken, 


betaken. 


iWfi^tilar 




Plural 


1. 


2. 8. 1. 


2. 


8. 


I 


You Hb, Shb, or It, Wb 

may, odfi, or must hav&^ 


You 


Thbt 


been, 


been, been ; been. 


been. 


been. 


(7. moved, 


moved, moved; moved. 


moved, 


moved. 


Pr. been movinff, 
P. been moved. 


, been moving, been movinff ; been movinff, 
been moved, been moved ; been moved. 


> been moving 


, been moving 
been moved. 


been moved, 


(7. taken, 


taken, taken ; taken. 


taken. 


taken. 


JV» been taking, 


been taking, been taking; been taking. 


been taking. 


been taking. 


P. been taken, 


been taken, been taken ; been taken, 




been taken. 


s,,,^,^^ Pluperfect Tense, 


Plural 


1. 


2. 8. 1. 


2, 


8. 


I 


You Hb, Shb, or It, Wb 


You 


Thbt 



mighl^ cotddf would, or shmid have — 
been, been, been; been, been, been. 

C moved, moved, moved; moved, moved, moved. 

Pr, been moving, been moving, been moving ; been moving, been movinff, been movinff; 
P. been moved, been movec^ baen moved ; been moved, been moved, been moveoT 
O, taken, taken, taken; taken, taken, taken. 

Pr. been taldng, been taking, been taking; been taking, been taking, been taking. 
P. been taken, been taken, been taken ; been token, been token^ been taken. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Bhtonlar, PImraL 

2. «. ^ 

(7. Be, or be thon ; be, or be ye. 

jfi Do be, or do thou be ;. do be, or do ye be. 

G, Move, or move thou ; move, or move ye. 

£. Do move, or do thou move ; do move^ or do ye move. 

Pr. Be movhig, or be thou moving ; be moving, or be ye moving; 

P. Be moved, or be thou moved ; be moved, or be ye moved. 

C, Take, or take thou ; take, or take ye. 

£ Do take, or do thou take \ do take, or do ye take. 

Pr. Be taking, or be thou takmg ; be taking, or be ye taking. 

^. vBe token, or be thou taken ; be taken, or be ye taken. 

YouSa used in the singular, as well as ^u: and in the plural it is quite as commoir 
aa w. When the imperative is to denote gentleness and entreaty raUier than harshness 
and authority, you is perhaps preferable to thou. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present Infinitive. Perfect Inflnitiye. 

To be. To have been. 

O, To move. To have moved. 

Pr, To be moving. To have been moving. 

P. To be moved. To have been moved. 

(X To take. To have taken. 

Pir. To be taking. To have been taking. 

P. To be taken. To have been taken. 

Present Participle. Perfect Participle. 

Being. Been. 

Moving. Moved^ 

Taking. Taken. 

Compound Participle. 

N&uUr* Having been. 
Passioe, Being moved. 
Active. Having moved. 
Passive, Having been moved. 
Passive, Being taken. 
Active, Having taken. 
Passive, Having been taken. 
Tcj the sign of the infinitives, is omitted after Ud^ mdke^ need, hear, \ let, t«ey/eel, aiut 
dare, in the active voice. . . 

AirCIBNT FOBM, OB SOIiSlMN ST7IiE.-THOir. 





IIJDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present 

Thou 


Past Future. Perfect PluperfectFuture-perfeet 

Thou Thou* Thou Thou Thou 




shaUoTtDtU— hast-^ Juxdet— ehaUoTwUktm^ 


art; 


wast, or wert ; be ; been; been; been; 


a movest, 
K dost move, 
Pr, art movinff, 
P. art moved; 


movedst, move,, moved, moved, moved, 
didst move, 

Wtt9t moving, be moving, been moving, been moving, been movimr, 
wast moved ; be moved ; been moved ; been moved; been moved; 


a take»t, 
K dost take, 
Pr, art taking, 
P. art taken. 


tookst, take, taken, taken, taken, 
didst take, 

wast taking, be taking, been taking, been taking, been taking, 
wast taken, betaken, been taken, been taken, been taken. 



TSRBS. 



SO 





SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 




Present 

JjTTHOV 


Part. 
Iythov 


Plnperfeet 

If THOU 


be; 

C move, 
ML do move, 
iV. be moving; 
J*, be moved; 


moved, 

did move^ or didat move, 

wert movmg, 

wert moved ; 


been; 
moved, 

been movias, 
been moved; 


G. take, 
M do take, 
n\ be taking, 
P. betaken. 


took, 

did Uke. or didst take, 

wert takmg, 

wert taken. 


taken, 

been taking, 
been taken. 



We eaa also say. «*Wert thou," "Wert thon moved," **HadBt thoa been,'* 
<^Had8t thoa moved ;" £»r, «< K thoa wert," <« If thou badst been," etc 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



Fresent 

Thou 

or mti4t^~ 
be; 
€L move, 
JV. be moving, 
J\ be moved; 
C, take, 
JV. betaking, 
JP* betaken. 



Part. 

Thou 
miahttt, coulcht, 
woulast^ or $houldk — 
be; 
move, 
be moving, 
be moved; 
take, 
be taking, 
- bo taken. 



Perfect 

Thov 
mayst, canstf 
or must have-' 

been; 

moved, 

been movinff, 

been moved ; 

taken, 

been taking, 

been taken. 



Pluperfect 

Thou 
mighUL oouldsL 9CouUUU 
or shovidat Mve — 
been; 

moved, 
been moviiw, 
been moved; 
taken, 
been taking, 
been taken. 



The Ancient Form has the ending eG^ in stead of a or ««, In the third persoa 
iSngnlar ; and y« in etead of y<w, in the second person plund. 

Ex.— <*Who chooseth roe mnut give and hazard all he haih^'^—ShaketpeaM, <' Te 
are the salt of the earth."— ^ift^ 

Doth is used for the auxiliary does, and doeth for the verb doet, Bath and waith 
are contractions of haveth and aayath, 

Hoir roanj and what tenses has the indicoHiM mood f— the ««&iunef£v«f ->the potential f 
^the impemiive f What parHeipUt are there ?— what inJltUHvet t 

In what mood and tense do you find d» t—dM t—haoe t-4uid t—shaXl or will t^-thall or 
wiU hacet—may^ ean^ or muatt—^maj/, ecm, ormtut haoet-^-mSgtU^ eotUdt wou&f, or ahouldf 
'-might, eouUL, wmUL, or ahotgid lu»et 

Does the snl^nnetiTe mood vary in its forms, through the different persons and nnmhors ? 
Can yon show how some of its forms differ from tho correqionding forms of the iodicatlTit 
mood? 

TeU af ^'Mt mood €md tents; then Mn/u^ofe tknmghont the tenae^ hagiiwing toith tha 
Jiratperaim angviar:-^ 

I ima^nne. He snffered. We have gained. I had been ploughing. I will nftit. 
Were 1. Hod I been. If he were. Were I invited. Hod I been invited. If I bo 
invited Theyshall have finished. I lay. We read. It may pass. You 8hoal<.l 
faavo come. We may have been robbed. I was speaking. It is rising. Yon 
might be preparing. ' She had been singing. Had you been studying. JDo yo:i 
hope ? Did she smile ? If I do &11. If Uion rely. Thou art. Art thou ? H4 
ibrgiveth. Dost thou not forgive ? It must have happened. They are g^ne. Thou 
art going. We were proceeding. 

iV0(Koato eoeA c/ the following verba eorroetly of thou ; then c/ hx, and of thxt y— 
Am, was, have been, would have been, are deceived, had been, do say, did 
maintain, gave, touched, cast, amasSj recommend, be discouraged, shall have been, 
will pardon, may have been rejoiomg, was elected, ^bould hav« been elected, 
wrapped, eonsider| considered| nave beea loiterin^^. 



lessy sooner or later, are generally used as adverbs, aud called achmnal phrases. 
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Change into the ether tenses of the same mood ? - 

I write, I may write, If I write. If I be writing, To write. 

Oive the synopsis of the verb bk, toith the nomiiuitive I \--^eUh tou ;'~vaov ;• 

«— TIIKT ;-.-TIHi MAM ;— THK MEN, 

In like manner give the eynopeis of each of the foUovomg verbs :— 
Bind, arre»t, have, do, be known, be proved, be conversing. 
Oive THOU toith each auailiary eooc^t bb and its variations ;— give hx. 

6. ADVERBS. 

If I say, '*He reasons correctly, speaks fiuenUy, and persnades eamesUff* 
"Walk up, walk down, walk in, walk oat, walk slowly, walk not;'*'* '"''Very tail, 
Jiorribly ugly, sternly inquisitive, surprisingly abrup^^ more ingenious, most elo- 
quent, very power/ aU/y, qu%tefastf'* you see that the Itahcized words tell iww, wherif, 
where^ or to what dearee, a tning is done : also how or m what degree a quality or 
property exists ; ana being most generally applied or added to verbs^ they are 
called adverbs. 

What is an advert t 

An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning of a 
verb, an adjective, or an adverb. See above. 

Some entire phrases, as long ago, in vain, to and fro, hy and Jy, the more, the 
w, sooner or later, are generallv used as adverbs. 
Perhaps they may as well be called simply adverbs. 

We have said that adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and adverbs ; bnt what other ports 
do they sometimes affect ? 

Phrases, entire sentences, and sometimes perhaps nouns or 
pronouns. 

Ex. — *' He sailed nxarlt round the worW* " The murdered traveller's bones 
were found fab down a narrow glen,''^ — Bryant, " Do you know him t — No." " Can 
you not go?" "Can not you go!" *'The immortality of the soul has been evinced 
to almost a dbmonstbation." — Addison. " And the fame hereqf went abroad." — 
BiUe, 

Whether an adverb, as such, may ever be said to modify a substantive, is questionable, 
"feut there is a difference, for insitance, between ** Can you not go?*' and ** Can not you go?*' 
And sometimes the adverb seems to relate to the verb lurking in the noun. Perhaps it is 
best to parse such words, sometimes as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs modifying tb« 
▼£au toith reference to the subject^ the object, the adjt$ncty or tohatever part is affected. 

If adverbs describe or limit as well as adjectives, can they also be compared ? 

Yes. 

How do they differ from adjectives in comparison? 

A smaller portion of thiem can be compared ; and they are 
more frequently compared by more and most 

Ex. — Thus, we can say, " Slow, slower j slowest j Uvdy, UveUer, livdiesf^; but 
we must say, " So, more so, most so ^wisely, more wisely, most wisdyJ'^ 

"What do most adverbs express ? .-* 

Manner, Place, Time, or Degree. 

Ex.— Elegantly, well, merrily, gayly; here, there; now, then; very, more, 
most. 

List of Adverbs. 

Since it is net unft-eqnently difficult to determine whether a given word is an 
adverb or not, or to what clatbs of adverbs it should bo referred, a full oataJogne is 
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given below, which must be careAilly and thoronghly stndied. The ebsslilcaiioii. 
too, is more minute t}ian it usually is ; beeause it is supposed that the nature ana 
▼arioua powem of the adverbs may be better learned by thia means. 

Manner, Mode, or Quality. How? 

So, thus, well, ill, how, wisely, foolishly, justly, slowly, somehow, anyhow, 
however, howsoever, otherwise, else, likewise, like, alike, as, extem^jre , head- 
long, lengthwise, crosswise, across, aslant, astride, astraddle, adrift, amain, afloat, 
apace, apart, asunder, amiss, anew, fast, together, separatelV, aloud, accordingly, 
agreeabiT, necessarily, in vain, in brieC| at onoe, m short, foot by foot, so so,' so 
and so, helter-skelter, hurry-skurry^ namely, suddenly, silently, feelingly, snr- 
}>ri8inKly, touchingly, trippingly, lovmgly, hurriedly, mournfully, sweetly, propor- 
tionally, exactly, heavily^ litrhtly ; and many others ending in ly^ and formed uom 
^Jectitea or preaeni participles. 

Place. Where? Whence? Whither? 

Of pUiee absolute: Here, there, yonder, where, evenrwhore, somewhere, nni- 
versally, nowhere, wherever, wheresoever, anywhere, herein, therein, wherein, 
hereabouts, thereabouts, whereabouts, hereabout, thereabout, abed, aground, on 
high, all over, here and there. 

Cf place reckimed TROU tome point i Whence, hence, thence, elsewhere, other- 
where, away, far, afar, far off, out, remotely, abroad, above, forth, below, ahead, 
aloof, outwards, about, around, beneath, before, behind, over, under, within, with- 
out, from within, from without. 

€f place reckoned to some point: Whither, thither, hither, in, up, down, up- 
wards, downwards, inwards, backwards, forwards, hitherward, thitherward, home- 
ward, aside, ashore, afteld, aloft, aboard, aground, nigh. — The forms upward^ 
dowmoardy backward, &c., are also used aa adverbs. 

0/ order: First, secondly, thirdly, &c., next, lastly, finally, at last, in fine. 

Time. When ? How long ? How often ? How 9oon ? How 
long ago ? 

Of time absolute: Ever, never, always, eternally, perpetually, continually, oon- 
gtantly, endlessly, forever, incessantly, everlastingly, evermore, aye. 

Of time relative, i. e., reckoned toith, tOy or from some other time: When, when- 
ever, then, meanwhile, meantime, as, while, whilst, till, until, otherwhile, after, 
afterward, afterwards, subsequently, befbre, ere, late, early, betimes, seasonably. 

Of time repeated ; Again, often, oft, oftentimes, sometimes, occasionally, sel- 
dom, rarely, frequently, now and then, ever ana anon, daily, weekly, hourly, 
monthly, yearly, annually, anew, once, twice, thrice, four times, etc. 

Of time present : Now, to-day, nowadays, at present, yet (—heretofore and 
now), as yet. 

Of time past: Yesterday, heretofore, recently, lately, of late, already, for- 
merly, just nonr, just, anciently, sj^ice, hitherto, long since, long ago, erewhilc, 
till now. 

Of time fut^tre : Hereafter, henceforth, henceforward, soon, to-morrow, shortly, 
erelong, by and by, presently, instantly, immediately, straightway, straightways, 
directly, forthwith, not yet, anon. 

Degree. Hoio much ? How little ? To wliat extent ? 

Adverbs of degree are not easily dassifled ; for adverbs flrom several other classes may 
Bometimefl be aaed to express degree. The following adverbs, to the dash-Une, are not all 
strictly adverbs of degree. 

Adverbs showing how nvuch, to what extent, or in what degree : Much, more, most, 
preatly, far, further, very, too, little, less, least, extra, mostlv, entirely, chiefly, 
principally, mainly, generally, commonly, usually^ in general, fully, full, com- 
pletely, totally — '^-"- — * -^' — " -1.-— .1-— -..^- j.__i_. ._. .,_ 

immeasurably 

Ftaric, nearly, 'ttcia-uij^ai, ^cmvi^, ^eki*iuiu.i.j, ajawuovit, D\/€*»\/\i»T, dvuuvj*^, ^s %/««&<»« 
eoAugh, exactly, even, everso, lust, equally, sufficiently, adequately, proportion 
ateiy, competently, as, so, how nowever, howsoever, somewhat, a!; alL 
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€f exeltnum 9r emphtuU : Merely, only, but, alone, simply, barely, jnst, partioa- 
larly, especially, in particular. 

Adoerhi im^lvina 9omething addUumal to what has h^n mentioned^ or tomtOAha 
beyond what might be expected : Also, besides, else, still, yet, too, likewise, withal, 
moreover, furtheimore, however, extra, eke, even, nevertheless, anyhow. 



Adverbe implying eatue or means : Why, wherefore, therefore, hence, thence, 
oonsequently, accordingly, whereby, hereby, thereby. 

0/ negation,: Not, nay, no, nowise, noway, noways, by no means* 

Of affirmation or admittance: Truly, doubtless, undoubtedly, unquestionably, 
forsooth, indeed, well, very well, well tnen, yes, yea, ay, verily, surely, certainly, 
really, assuredly, certes, amen, of course, to be sure. 

0/ doubt or uncertainty: Perhaps, probably, possibly, perchance, peiadveut- 
ure, haply, mayhap, may-be. 

The adverbs of the last three classes ore sometimes termed modal adverbs. 
They are said to show " the manner of the assertion." They have a more direct 
reference to the mind of the speaker than the others have. We may deny or re- 
fuse, hesitate, consent; disbelieve, doubt, believe; pass from strong negation 
through doubt into strong positive assertion, and vice versa, 

ExPLKTi\'is Adverbs. These serve merely to begin sentences^ in order to render them 
less blunt or more sprightly; as, There, well, why. 

Conjunctive Adverbs. These connect as well as modify* They are usuaUy ad- 
verbs of time, place, or manner ; as, When, where, while, till, as, etc 

Interrogative Adverbs. These are those adverbs of the foregoing classes, which 
are used to ask questions ; as, Why ? where ? how I whither ? 

From the foregoing list, it may be seen that the same word may sometimes 
be referred to one class of adverbs, and sometimes to another, according to iU 
meaning. 

Ex.— "I haveit<«r£ oome.** i7\'7»e.) ^*It is ^ust full;'* i. e., neither more nor less, 
iEtttent or degree.) 

It is supposed that the student, after having carefully studied the foregoing 
catalogue, will be able to refer any adverb not in it to its proper class. In parsing, 
when an adverb can not be easily referred to some special class, it may be more 
convenient to refer it to the general class to. which it belongs, — to coll it simply an 
adverb oi manner, place, tima, or degree. 

Will you menHon siss adoerbs of manner t— three of place where t—ihree of ptaee 
whence t— three pf place whither t — three of order t — three of Ume absolute t-^hree of time 
relative T— three of time repeated t— three of time present t — three of time pastt^three of 
time futuret^-eia of decree f^three implj/in^j eooelusion t— three implying something addi- 
ttohoL t — three of cause t— three of neaation t — three o/afirmation t— three of doubt t— three. 
espletivealvfirbst — siss oonjuncUoe adverbs f— one interrogative adverb of maxvner^ one of 
place, <md om of time t—eia adverbial phrases t 

7. PREPOSITIONS. 

When I say, " The horses are in the ferry-boat, the Terry-boat is on the river, 
and the river is between the hills ; you see that the words in, on, and between, show 
how different objects are relatively situated. These little words are called preposi- 
tions; for preposition means placing before, and prepositions must generally be 
. , , - . ,.,,.. apabler""^ • " - ^- -— ' ^ 



placed before nouns, to make the latter capable of being used as descriptive words. 
What is a j>repojrf£t07» t 

A preposition is a word used to govern a noun or pro- 
noun^ and show its relation to some other word. 

Ex.— In, on, under, above, over, round, at, from, to, through. 

Two prepositions are sometimes combined, and some phrases are constantly 
used in the sense of prepositions. The former expressions may be called. comj^ 
prepositions.; the latter, prepoeitUmal phrases ; or both may be termed simply ^r^p- 
osUions, See the list. 
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ZS 



Wlut does a prepositioQ oBoelly Join to mn» other vord or pert of the Mnteoeef 

A substantive denoting the place^ time, doer, possessor, 
cause, means, manner, or some other circumstance. 

Ex. — *' The apples hang on the treej''* ** We nave snow in v»it<«r.'* ** Ho 
was stabbed bt a voUnteer, wiih the tword ot a Kenkuckian,^^ ** To write wnH 
«ZM and rapidity.''^ 

What is an adjunct t 

An adjunct is a preposition with its object, or with the 
^vords required after it to complete the sense. See above. 

Ib the preposition always expressed f 

It is sometimes understood. 

Ex. — *' Give him his book"— Give his book to him. '^ I stood near him"»-I 
•tood near to Jiim. ** He is like hia &ther"— Ho is like to or unto his father. 



A, 

aboard, 

about, 

above, 

across, 

after, 



aonff, 
amid, ) 
amidst, f 
among, ) 
amongst, f 
around, 
aslant, - 

ftthwart. 



bating, 

before. 

behina, 

below, 

beneath, 

beside, ) 

besides, ( 

between, 

betwixt, 

beyond, 

but, 

concermng, 
despite, 
down, 
during, 



List of Prepositions. 



ere, 
except^ 
excepting, 
for, 
fh>m, 
in, 
into, 
notwith- 
standing, 

°^ 
off, 

on, 

over, 

past. 

pending, 

per, 



respecting, 

round, 

save, 

saving, 

since, 

through, 

throughout, 

till, 

^^ .. 
touchmg, 

toward, ) 

towards, ( 

under, 

underneath, 

until, 

unto. 



up, 

upon, 

versus, 

with- 

within, 

without. 

Not Common. 

Abaft, 

adown, 

afore, 

aloft, 

alongside, 

aloof; 

aneath, 



atweeuy 

atwixt, 

cross, 

dehors, 

inside, 

maugre, 

minus, 

outside, 

plus, 

sans, 

than, 

thorough, 

via. 

withal, 

withinside* 



Aboard of, as to, from betwixt, fh>m out of, 

according to, because of, from bevond, from under, 

along with, from among, from on, out of, 

as for, fh)m before, from out, round about. 

Can you repeat the prepoftUiona that hegin toith at-^bt^^t—dt—^T^/T—dt-^nf^ 
o t—p f — r f — « f — i f — tt f — ic t 

8. CONJUNCTIONS. 

When I say, " John and James write :" " John writes and ciphers ;" " John 
writes fast and well ;" ^* John spilt his ink on the desk and on the floor ;*' ^* John 
writes twice every dajr, and I generally look at his writing ;'^ you see that the word 
and brings on something more to what has been said, or joins together two wordsy 
two phrases, or two propositions; and as conjunction means joining toi/ether, thia 
word, and others like it, have beem called conjunctions. 

What deflnition, then, may be given of a eonjuneHont 

A conjunction is a word used to connect other words, 
and show the sense in which they are connected. 

Ex. — *^ Grain will be cheap, and perhaps unsalable." " Grain will be obesp. 
for the harvest is abundant.^*^ " Grain will be cheaj|l if the winter continue mild.'* 
" Grain will be cheap, but now it is dear." " He ndes, {^he is sick," " He rides, 
Aou^h he is axck.^' " Ho rides, l>ecau84 he is alok." 



d4 ooxjuNcnoirs. 

Ttro oonJanotioiiR ore sometimes combined, and certain phrases are smnetftnes 
used in the sense of conjunctions : as, '* His health, as voeU as his estate, is rained : 
and yet he still persists in his course." The former expressions may be callea 
complex con^ unctions; and the latter, conjunctive phrases; or both may be termed 
simply conjunctions. 

What is a eodrdinate conjanctloii t 

A coordinate conjunction connects parts of equal rank. 

Ex.— And, but, or. •* The woods are sprouting, and the dove is cooing." 
Here and connects clauses that do not depend on eacn other, and therefore they 
mo said to be coordinate, which means of equal rank. 

What is a subordinate co^janctioii ? 

A subordinate conjunction connects parts of unequal 

rank. 

Ex..— If, that, rince, because. " I will work for you, \f you pay me." Her* 
%f connects two clauses, of which one depends on the other, and therefore the de- 
pendent one is said to be subordinate, which means ranking under, 

Wliat is a corresponding or eorrelative eonjanetion t 

A corresponding conjunction suggests another con- 
junction^ and assists it in connecting the same parts. 

Ex.— ^'I will neither buy nob sell." ^* Though he reproves me, j^et I esteem 
him." 

Caa you mention the chief ideaa oonreyed hy the different ooi^anctionfl in referenoe to 
the parts conuected f 

Addition, separation, contrariety, cause, consequence, pur- 
pose, condition, concession, and comparison. 

Bj examining the beginning Qf this section, what words woold yon infer may be con- 
nected by coq} unctioas ? 

.Words of almost any part of speech. 

Where are coi^nnctions mostly nsed f 

In connecting the parts of compound sentences. 

Are conjunctions ever nnderstood ? 

Sometimes they are ; and other words are generally under- 
stood after them. 

Ex. — " Rout, [and] ruin, [and] panic, seized them all." " I knew [that] h« 
had lost it," " \ ou may first read this sentence, and then [you may] parse it."*' 

How maj adverbs, prepositions, and coqJancUons be distinguished, or what is the chief 
characteristic of each class t 

Of the adverb^ to modify or limit ; of the preposition, to 

govern a substantive in the objective case ; and of the coti* 

Junction, to connect. 

Ex.~''Ho took but one apple." '<I saw aU* hut Mm." <*I saw htm, but fae 
would not come," 



List of Conjunotions. 



1. Conjunctions implying continiutnce or addition, simply or emphatically : And, 
fiB well as, again, also, besidesf both, moreover, furthermore, even, nay, so (—also). 
(Copulative cor^wnctions,) 

2. Separation or choice : Or, nor, either, neither, or else. {Alternative or di$' 
junctioe conjunctions,) 
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* 8. Oontraridy^ resiridion, or reservation: Bat," yet, stfll, liowevei-, howsoever, 
nevertbelefls, notwithalauding'j anlesB (—hat not . . . if ), except that, save. {^Ad^ 
tertatioe or restrlcti/oe conjunctions.) 

4. Comparison: HhdiXi^vA, {Cbmpqratim conjunctions,) 

5. Concession : Althoagh, though, even if, even though, notwithstanding, albeit; 
{Concessive conjunctions,) 

6. Condition or doubt : If, unless (—if not), whether, provided, provided that, 
in case tliut, so, except, lest. {Condi^wnal or contingent conjunctions^) 

7. Cause or reason: Because, for, sinoe, as, seeing, inasmuch as, forasmuch as, 
whereas. ( CoMsal eonjwhctums. ) 

8. Consequence or inference: Thee, so, therefore, whereforis. (lUaiive con^ 
junctions.) 

9. Purpose,, motiDCj or statement: That, so that, in order that, lest, so as. 



10. Corresponding conjunctions: Either— or; neither— nor; whether— or; if- 
then ; though, or although — ^yet ; both— and ; as — so ; as — as. 



Conjunctions are sometimes accumulated, or take adverbial particles, merely to 
fitrengthen or to modify s%htly the connection between the parts. Sometimes, 
phrases even, or adverbial particles, may bo treated simply as conjuuctiond, unless 
great accuracy is rec^uired ; or else they may be analyzed more rigidly otherwise, 
especially by supplying such words as may be reasonably supposed to have been 
omitted. 

The conjunctions of the first three classes are chiefly coordinate; the others, to 
the tenth class, subordinate. The former rather indicate the movements and trrns 
of thought ; the latter subjoin parts that are used more or less in the sense of 
parts of sp^oh. 

Can you mention two copttkUive conjunctions t—tvoo alternative t (Pass thus through 
Ihe List) 

9. INTERJECTIONS. 

In every language, there are certain words used when the mind is suddenly or 
greatly excited, m order to give vent to some strong feeling or sudden emotiou ; 
as, Oh! alas! These words are called intefjections, a word that means thrown 
among ; for they are so loosely combined with the other words of a sentence, that 
they seem thrown among them. 

What is ao interjection t 

An interjection is a word that expresses an emotion 
only, and is not connected in construction with any other 
word. 

Ex.— Alas I fiel 01 oh I ah 1 hurrabi hail! adieu I "^ Grave! where is 
thy victory ?" " Those were happy days ; but, alas ! they are no more I" '•'•Pshaw ! 
never mind it." 

Where are Inteijections most frequently found, and what may aid ns In discovering them f 

In poetry and in oratory : they are generally followed by 
the exclamatiun-point. 

As the heart is susceptible of many different emotions or feelings, the inteijeo^ 
tions may be divided into various classes. 

list of Interjeotions. 

1. Cfsorroio^ grief or pity: Oh! alas! ah! alack! boo I welladay! 

2. Cf earneetmu or joy : 01 eigh I hey! eh! ha! 

8. Of surprise, wonder^ or horror: Hah! ha! what! h'm! height strange I illf 
deed I £ey-dey! la I whowl zoimds! elil ahl oh I hoity-toity! 
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4. QfeonUmpt or aversion: Pshaw ! pish I tut ! tush! poh ! foh 1 bah I htimphl 
.fimgh 1 whew 1 off 1 begone 1 avaaat I 

5. Of exultation or approbation : Aba ! ah ! hey ! hozzah ! hurrah I good ! bravo ! 

6. Of attention or caUing : Ho I lo ! behold I look I Bee 1 hark I la I heigh-ho I 
Boho 1 hollo ! halloa 1 hoy ! hold ! whoh ! halt ! 'Bt 1 

7. Of silence: Hushl hist! whist 1 ^stl awl mum! 

8. 0/ interrogating : Eh ? hem, or h'm ? (The opposite of the preceding class.) 

9. Of detection: Ahal ohol ay-ay 1 

10. Of laughter : Ha, ha, ha ! he, he, he 1 

11. Of saluting orpartina: Welcome I hail ! all-hail ! adieu 1 good-by 1 and per- 
haps good-day \ good-night! good-morning! good-evening! 

It is difficult to make a satisfactory classification of interjections. Host of them 
are used with great latitude of meaning ; that is, in various Beuses. When the 
learner meets with an interjection, it is perhaps best that he should determine its 
meaning from the spirit of the sentence or discourse. 



If a man cultivates the earth, he may be styled a farmer ; if the same 
man should engage in the business of buying and selling goods, a merchant; 
if in preaching the gospel, d^preacher : even so the same word, according to 
its use, is sometimes of one part of speech, and sometimes of another. 

Ex.—" A Uack horse ;" " To Hack boots ;" " Black is a color." 

The first Mack is an adjective ; the second, a verb; and the third, a noun. 

Can you mention two interjections of grief t—two of joy t (Pass thus throngfa the List) 

10. EXERCISES ON THE FOREGOING PAGES. 

TKtn 

!• TeU which of the following letters are vowels, and which are consonants ;— 
A, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, s, t, u, v, w, x, y, z; bar, bed, 

kind, foud, turn, Baltimore. 

TeU which are monosyUaMeSy dissyllables, trisyllables, polysyllables, and why: — 
Pink, lily, daffodil, ordinary, gold, silver, golden, silvery, book, grammar, 

grammatical, grammatically, arithmetic, geography, behavior, punishment, recita-^ 

tiou, teacher, home, mother, relative, relatives, imassisted. 

2* Whether primitive, derivative, or compound, and why:^' 
Play, playing, play-day, playfellow, snow, snowy, ball, balls, snowball, snow- 
balls, noble, nobly, nobleness, ignoble, noble-minded, plant, replant^ transplanted,, 
planter, plantation, tea-plant, water-melon, nothing, nevertheless. 

Tdl which is the sub^'ect, and which is the predicate, and why:— 
Birds sing. Flowers bloom. Cats catch mice. The dew refreshes the flow- 
ers. The stars gem the sky. The Indians' tents stood along the river. John 
caught a fish. William studies hjs lesson. A guilty conscience needs no ac- 
cuser. The grass is growing. The bird has been singing. The clothes will 
have been dried. Farmers raise com. Com is raised by farmers. 

3. I7te subject and the predicate, and why ; whether simple or compound, and 
vjhy:-^ 

The stars twinkle. The sun and moon shrae. The sun rises and sets. Era-- 
ma was gathering roses. Trees and flowers grow, flourish, and decay. The 
troubled ocean roars. Honey -suckles and roses overspread our portico. Laura 
brought a fresh rose, and gave it to me. A dark cloud hides the sun. The sun 
is hidden by a dark cloud. You and he may go and recite. The soldiers' horses 
were in the pasture. The cannons which the soldiers brought^ were captured in 
the battle, Do weD^ but boast not. 
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' Wheihsr a phrdte or a. tenieneej and why .«— 

Far away. The dark storm approaches. John's slate. Many small pieces. 
John^s slate ia broken into many small pieces. The rising sun. The sun is rising*. 
A large red apple. Give me a large red apple. To write a letter. I wish to 
write a letter. 

Whe^ur a eimpls eerUence cr a compound, and vky ; and \f compound, merUiork 
the dausea : — 

Hope gilds the future. True praise takes root and spreads. Fishes swim in 
the sea, and birds fly in the air. The sun illuminates tlie distant hills. As wo 
were coming home, we saw a most beautiful rainbow. I wish I were a child 
a^m. Billows are murmuring on the hollow shore. Gold can not purchase life, 
nor can diamonds bring back the moments we have lost God has robed tho 
world with beauty. From flower and shrub arose a sweet perfume. The rosD 
seemod to weep for tho buds it had left. "We mourn in black, because the gravo 
IS a place of darkness and dread; the Chinese mourn i» white, because heaven, 
whither tlieir friends are supposed to have gone, is a place of perfect purity ; tho 
Egyptians mourn in blue, because that is the color of heaven ; and the Abys- 
sinians mourn in yellow, because felling leaves remind us of death. Hark I the/ 
whisper, angels say, Sister-spirit, come away. 

4« The nouns, and why : — 

A green trea A house of marble. There are lilies and tulips in onr garden. 
I'he faraier ploughs his field. The groves were God's first temples. Love and 
kindness go together. Col. Tliomas H. Benton died in the yeur 1858. Thero 
was much Indian fighting in the settling of this country. I like apples. I like 
to skate. Learn the how and the why. You is a pronoun. Why ho did noC 
go, is obvious. Oranges and lemons grow, like apples, on small trees, but i& 
warm climates. 

The pear and quince lay squandered on the grass; 
The mould was purple with unheeded showers 
Of bloomy plums ; — a wilderness it was 
Of fruits, and weeds, and flowers 1 — Rood, 

The nouns, and why; wheiTter proper or common, and why: — 

Girl, Susan, boy, George, country, day, Europe, Saturday, month, September, 
holiday,' Christmas, bird, blackbird, parrot, Polly, river, Mississippi, mountains, 
Andes, island, Cuba, chain, Jane, Louis, Louisa^ Louisiana, state, city, New 
York, year, I860, soil, m'md, hope, army; Mrs. Amelia Welby; General Alex- 
ander Hamilton ; the prophet Jonah ; Cape Lookout. Ferdinand and Isabella^ 
the king aud queen of Spain, enabled Columbus, a Genoese, to discover America. 
Tea is tho dried leaves of a shrub which grows chiefly in China. The clamor of 
most politicians i;^ but an efitbrt to get the ins out and the otcts in. 

The pronouns, and why ; what kind, and wliy: — 

He saw me.* We love them. She deceived herself. Know thyself. When 
a dandy has squandered his estate, he is not apt to regain it. The lady who had 
been sick, received the peaches which were ripe. This is the same marble that 
you gave me, and it is the best one tliat I have. Who came? Who is he? 
Which is he ? What is he ? We bought only such mules as we needed. ( — those 
mutes which — ) Love what is worthy of love. ( — the thing which — ) This apple 
is neither yours nor mine, but hers. ( — your apple nor my apple, hut Ae?" applet 
By others^ faults, wise men correct their own. ^ {By oth&r mm's /auUs, etc.) 
None are completely happy. {No persons are, etc) He loves no other land so 
much as that of his adoption. ( — as the land---) Whatever comes from the heart * 
goes to the heart Do you know who he is ? Teach me what truth is. 

PiU nouns for the pronouns t^— 

John knows his lesson. Mary has lost her bonnet. He met her. I saw 
liim and you. He showed them the lesson, that they miglit learn it Tho girl 
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went with her father, and the boy wont with his mother, and they were good 
children. "Who know^ who he is? ( WheU person * * * that maUj etc,) Bad boys 
spoil good ones. Take what you hke. 

5. The gender, and why :— 

Brother, seamstress, Julius, Julia, parent, futher, mother, son, daughter, child, 
duck, gander, robin, snow, book, mouse, he, him, hymn, she, it, they, we, I, eye, 
you, it, its, himself, herself, themselves, nature, game, person, corpse, spirit. John 
is a noun, and she is a pronoun. 

Give the feminine to each maecuUne term, ihen ihe masculine to each/eminine term:-^ 

Bojj girl; brother, sister; beau, belle; bridegroom, bride; buck, doe; hart, 
roe; stag, hind; bull, cow; bullock or steer, heifer; drake, duck; fether, Tnother; 
friar or monk, WMW ; gander, goose; gentleman, lady; lord, lady; horse, mare\ 
husband, wife; king, queen; lad, lass; male, female; man, woman; master, 
mistress; master, mm;^ephew, niece; ram or buck, ewe; sir, m^idam; uncle, 
aunt ; wizard, witch ; youth, damsel or maiden ; Charles, Caroline. 

Abbot, abbess ;/LCtorj a>ctress ; ar'biter, ar'bitress; bar'on, bar'oness ; benefac'- 
tor, benefac^tress ; count or earl, countess; duke, duch'ess; emperor, empress; en- 
chant'er, enchantress ; gov'ernor, goi/erness ; heir, heiress ; host, hostess ; hunter, 
huntress; instructor, instructress; Jew, Jewess; lion, lioness; marquis, mar'' 
ckioness; negrOf negress ; patron, patroness ; peer, peeress; poet, poetess ; priest, 
priestess; princej princess ; prior, prforess ; prophet, prophetess ; protector, pro^ 
iectress; shepherd, shepherdess; sor'cerer, sor^ceress ; tiger, tigress; tutor, tutor 
ess; vis'count, vis^ countess ; widower, widow: administra'tor, administratrix, 
exec'utor, eocecfiUrix ; testa'tor, testatrix ; ho'ro, her'oine ; Joseph, Josephine ; don. 
donna; sign'or, signoWa; sultan, vuHa'na; tzar, tzar^na; Augustus, Augusta, 

He-goat,, she-goat; buck-rabbit, doe-rabbit ; cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow; maiu 
servant, maidservant; male descendants, female descendants; Mr. Keynoldfl^' 
Mrs. Reynolds, Miss Reynolds, 

6. Tae person, and why : — 

I, you, he, we, my, us, thee, yourselves, mine, thine, thyself himself) them- 
selves, it, she, hers ; a drooping willow ; my dictionary ; your grammar ; hor 
slate; Washington's birthday. I am tlie captain, sir. We passengers have poor 
iare, Then said I to him, "Well, my Uttle friend, how fere the B^oolboys?" 
My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch oven then, life's journey just begun? 
I heard the bell tolled on thy funeral day, 
I saw the hearse tiiat bore thee slow away, 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu I — Ootoper, 
Change into the other persons ; — 

John writes. The girls study. Henry, you may plat. I William "Ringbolt hold 
myself responsible. Shall Hannibal comparo himself with this half-year captain ? 
The number, amd why : — 

Book, books, rose, roses, partridge, partridges, friends, geese, lilies, family, 
families, scissors, ashes, letters, love, swarm, hay, honey, molasses, I, we, you, 
thou, him, they, his, several, one, ones, none, one another, our, ours, my, a, an, 
each man, either man, every ftian, neither road, two, a two, two twos, a twin, 
twins, a pair, two pair, is, was, reads, scales. 

Spdl the plurals of the singulars, then the singulars of the plurals : — 
Man, men; woman, women; child, children; ox, oxen; foot, feet; goosey 
geese; tooth, teeth; mouse, mice; louse, lice; cow, eoujs or kine; this, these; 
that, those ; I, we ; thou, ye ; ho, they ; is, are ; was, were* 
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• Brother, hroihers (of the same family), brethren (of the same society) ; die, 
dies (stamp? for coining), dice (small cubes for gaming) ; fish, fishes (individuals^ 
Jish (quantity, or tlio spocies); ponny, p^nnie^ (pieces of money), pence (how 
much in valued. 

Bee^ beeves; ca1{ eaives; elf, elv&f ; lialf^ halves; knife, knives; leaf, leaves; 
life, lives ; loa^ haves ; sel^ sdues ; shea^ sheaves ; slieifj shelves ; thie( thieves ; 
wife, iffives; wol^ tpolves. 

(To 5, 0^ z, .9^, and cA soft ; and to t , o. ?*, or y, preceded each by a consonant^* 
ndde9; y ia changed to i.) Atlas, aXlases; Ibz, foxes; to'paz, io'pazes; dish, 
di'^Aes ; church, churches ; monarch, monarchs ; ai'kali, al/haiies ; Degro, negroes ; 
gnu, gnues; story, si'jries ; money, rmmeys ; larva, larvcs; lam'iua, iam^ina; 
mlnu^tio, m'.nuticB; aluin'ua, alum'nce; alum'nus, aXuv\'ni\ ma'gua, ma'gi; ar- 
ca'num, arca^nX; da'tun, di/ia; mamoran'dum, 7nemoran'da\ plienom'enon, 
phenomfena ; sta'mon, siam'ina; go'au5S geifera; axis, axes; anaKyaii', anal'y^ 
ccs; antith'esia, arUiih'eses; basis, bases; crisis, crises; cllip'sip, ellip'ses; em'- 
phasis, emfphases ; hypoth'esis, hypoWeses ; paren'tliesis, parewiheses ; synop'sis, 
synop^ses ; syn'thesis, syn'iheses ; append'ix, append'icts ; beau, beavx ; monsieur, 
messieurs; chenb, cliervJbs or cher*ubim; seraph, seraplis or ser'aphim; bandit, 
bandits or bandi'/ti ; brother-in-law, brothers-in-law ; sister-in-law, sisters-in-law ; 
court-martial, courts-martial; aid-de-camp, aids-de-camp ; billet-doux, biilttS' 
doux; cupful, cupfuls; spoonful, spoonfuls; m:in-servant, men-servants; Miss 
AVumer, tho Misses Warner; Mr. Ilunter, the Messrs, Hunter; Dr. Uuntcr, I>r8. 
Hunter, 

7. 77ie noun orpronourk^ ani w7iy ; tJien the «m«, and why : — 

John found Mary*s book. Lucy's lamb nips the grass. Fair blooms the lily. 
Ho wrote his name in his book. John shot some squirrels in your father's field. 
Bweet fountain, once again I visit thee. The Greeks were more ingenious than 
the Romans [were]. In peace, he was the gale of spring; in war, tb^ mountain- 
Ftorm. The plough, tlie sword, the pen, and the needle, — ^how mighty I To 
ventore in was to die. I know that you can learn. Why he went, is plain. 
Promising and performing are two different things. James does what is right, 
to them whom he loves. I myself hurt myselt A piooo of candy, ten mcbes • 
long, is worth a dime. 

On that day of desolation, 

Lady, I was captive made ; 
Bleeding for my Christian nation, 
By the walls of high Belgrade. — Campbell. 

8, Gender^ person^ number^ and case: — 

My, he, she, it, they, us, our, your, yours, them, we, you, hers, its, yourself 
yourselves, ourselves, themselves, who, what, one's, ones', none, others. 

What is the objective corresponding to — 

I ?— thou ?-— wo ?— ye ?■— ho ?— -she ?— it ?— they ?— you ?— who ? 
What is the nominative corresponding to — 

Me ? — us ? — ^thee ? — him ? — whom? — ^Ixer ? — ^hers ? — them ? — themselves ?— 
herself ?— -it ?— which ? 

Form ills compound pronoun ;— 

My, our, thy, your, him, her, it, one, them, who, which, what. 

SpeU the possessive singular; then the possesdvs plural, if the word can have it:^ 
■ Sister, (thus: S-i-s-sis—t-e-r-apostrophe-s-ter's— Sister's,) John, day. Sparks, 
prince, horse, St. James, John Henry Thomson, he, one, who, other, she, it, 
court-martial, brother-in-law, book-keeper; the duke of Northumberland ; Allen 
find Baker; Morris the bookaseller; Morris, tho bookseller. 
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Tdl tokieh ar4 ilie pronouns, and their antecedent token it can he determined ; 
also dispose of doth nouns and pronouns in regard to ease : — 

The tree has shed its leaves. Liberty has God on her side. Let every man 
take care of himselC John, you, and I, must water our garden. John and 
James know their lesson. Neither John nor James knows his lesson. Henry, 
you must study. And there her brood the partridge led. The best throw with 
the dice is to throw them away. If you will not take pains, pams will take you. 
lie who says what he likes, shall hear what ho does not like. Promises may 
(Tdt friends, but it is performance that keeps them. He who created me, whoso 
i am, and whom I serve, is eternal. His praise is loft who waits till all com- 
liiend. Said William to Joseph, " I will go with you." The two brothers lovo 
each other. All our pupils are kind to one another. Your situation is not such 
a one as mine. Is the book 30ura, or mine? Take my advice, or that of your 
fiither. It is easy to spend money. It rained the whole night. It was Henry 
that said it. You are very sick, and I am sorry for it. You wrote to me, which 
was all you did. Whoever violates this rule, shall suffer the penalty. Who is 
lie ? Can you tell which is which ? Whom do you take me to be ? Whatever 
li3 undertakes, he performs. Whatever is, is right. Whatever I am, I tremble 
to think what I may be. I hope what I say will have an effect upon him, and 
prevent the impression which what he says may have upon others. Select 
wliatever man is most suitable. 

Heaven hides from brutes what men, from men what spirits, know.— Pope. 

Insert ike nouns and pronouns that wiU preserve the sense, and make the express 
sionfuU :—' 

I have lost the letter you wrote. Wlio bets, should be willin;? to lose. The 
door opens to whoever knocks. I want such as hear me, to take warning. I 
want those to take warning, who hear me. Whom she loves so much I never 
could fancy* Here are the marbles : take which is yours. 

9. The article, and wkij; whether definite or indefinite, and wlrj i and to what U 
"belongs : — 

The roses in the garden. The rose is a beautiful flower. A fish from the 
river. A daughter of a duke. The daughter of a duke. The daughter of the 
duke. A daughter of the duj^e. 

10* TfiS adjective, a/nd why ; whetker descriptive or definitive, and why ; and to 
what it belongs :— 

The blue sky. The sky is blue. An aspiring man. A modest and beautiful 
woman, with eyes bright, blue, and affectionate. The night grew darker and 
darker. That field has been in cultivatwn four years. The first car is not full, 
having but one man in it. The landscape was fresh with dew and bright with 
morning light. The rosy-fingered Mom. The star-powdered galaxy. The ap- 
ples boiled soft. Now fairer blooms tho drooping rose. His hammock swung 
loose at the sport of tho wind. Ho is asleep. Tho fear of being awkward makes 
us awkward. To be indolent in youth, is ruinous. 

11* Compare, of the/ollowing adjectives, those which can le compared : — 
Wise, studious, near, good, evil, melodious, high, tuneful, saucy, eloquent^ 
expressive, lovely, nimble, late, many, much, few, little, old, glowing, accom* 
pliahed, expert, half-finished, fiiU, counterfeit, graceful, meagre, worthless, bot- 
tomless, fundamental, omameiftal, vernal, green, sluggish, sunburnt, free, first. 

Mention and speU ike three degrees of comparison : — 

Strong, weak, light, gay, rough, nice, coarse, fierce, white, rips, tliin, slim, 
dim, fit, hot, fat, glad, big, droll, dry, sprigiitly. (Dissyllables ending in y or le^ 
or accented on the second syllable, are compared like monosyllablea) Manly, 
gentle, fcoblo, able, idle, serene, discroot, polite, Gublijao^ iatoaso, profound. 
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Compare hj vsinff isss and ueast : — 

Broad, convenient, confident, oilr, troublcsomo, thick, Joyful, sorrowfiLl, ex- 
orbitant) exact, indulgent, handsome. 

J.jin suitable adjectives to each of {he following nouns :-^ 

Moon, field, fountain, trees, garden, horse, willow, man, woman, mule, pen, 
ink, day, wood, boys, thoughts, feelings, actions, conduct. 

12. 575* 'cerbs, and why ."— 

The sun rises. Saddle your horse. Bees collect honor. Honey is collected 
by bees. The bird flutters. . The trees wave. The workmen have built the 
liouse. Pinks are fragrant. The thunder was rolling. The mill can not grind 
with the water that lias passed. Riches are got with pain, kept with care, and 
lost with grieC Drunkenness makes a man's eyes red, bloats his face, empties liis 
purse, wastes his property, poisons his blood, destroys his digestion, blunts his 
feelings, corrupts his body and mind, disgraces his iamily, and shortens, his lif3. 

7^€ participles and the infinitives^ and why : — 

Planting, planted, to plant, having planted, to be planted, to bo planting, 
haying been planted, to have planted, to have been planting, to have been 
planted. Columbus became wearied and disheartened by impediments thrown 
in his way. The Indians fled, leaving their mules tied to the buslies. We savr 
the sun rising. "Wo saw the sun rise. 

When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, the sun m heaven, 
may I not see him shining on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once 
gk>rious Union ; on States severed, discordant, and belligerent ; on a land rent 
with civil feud, or drenched, it may be, with fraternal blood. — Webster* 

13. Gi^e the principal parts; and teU whether the verb is regular or irregular, 
and why:-^ 

Form, attack, strip, deny, bow, so'V, grow, sew, sin, win, f»pin, rise, despise^ 
moralize, skim, swim, heal, steal, fling, bring, spread, dread, twit, sit, fit, hit, die, 
V.Qf fold, hold, upholdi, dose, lose, choose, blind, find, fine, spurn, bum, reel, feel, 
blend, send, tend, lend, loan, tent, need, feed, blight, figh^ wink, drink, slink; 
squeak, speak, steep, sleep, cleave, weave, leave, reach, teach, fret, get, let, whet, 
smut, pAt, agree, firee, see, flee, fly, cry, spire, bite, write, take, make, bake, bare, 
dare, stray, pay, slay, may, trick, click, stick, call, fall, fell, bind, bound, grind, 
ground, heat, eat, roam, come, welcome, hive, strive, live, give, forgive, undo, 
undergo, counteract, say, gainsay, will, till, sliali, cull, have, shave, land, stand, 
am, be, rise, raise, tell, toll, quell, lie, lay, sit, seat, set. 

23» Give, in the order ofOie conjugation, the participles, tlien {lie infinitlvej : — 
Move, rise, spring, degrade, drown, invigorate, overwhelm, bleed. 

IS* The 'cerhs, and why ; whetJier transitive, passive, intransitive, or neuter, 
end why: — 

The horse carries his rider. The horses are hitched to the wagon. The water 
turns the wheel. The wheel is turned by the water. Mary reads. Mary is 
reading her book. The book ia read. The man kicked the horse. The man 
was kicked by the horse. The horse kicks. Such as T am I have always been, 
and always shall be. To teach, having taught, liaving beeu taught, to have 
been taught, to have been teaching. He talks well. He talkS nonsense. Since 
tliQse men could not be convinced, it was determined to persecute them. Ho 
seated himself He sat in a comer. He set a trap for a rat. Lay the book 
where it lay before. The workmen are building the hotise. The house is build* 
ing. Grcca maple saws well. lie was never beard of afterwards, 
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17« C!iafig6 iliefoUoww^ BMUnces soaaio mdhe the aeths wr^ pauiw^ and ths 
poMjoe verb* CLctive ;•— 

The sun adorns the world. Indolence produces misery. My neighbor has 
planted some apple-trees. The dog bit the stranger. The distance was measured 
by a surveyor. Morse invented the telegraph. The boat was built by Ericsson. 
Can the river be forded, at this place, by a man on horseback ? He paid for the 
carriage. The ministers speak of peace. He was expected to strike. 

22—0* TI.e verby and why ; then tlie auxiliary y what it implieaj and what mood 
and tense it expressM : — 

John can read. Mary may write. Die I must Ho does improve rapidly. 
Do you know him 7 Tiio sun has risen. The thief had left the tavern when 
his pursuers cama I have a knife, and it is sharp. You shall obey me. Ye 
will not come that 3-0 may have life. I will come if I can. He would not re- 
main, if he were sent Whoever would desert, should bo hanged. Did not you 
go too ? May God ever protect tho right 

17, The verb, and why ; then the mood, and why : — 

William is writing. Tlio rosemary nods on the grave, and the lily lolls on 
the wave. He caught a fish. It will rain this evening. I may command, but 
you must obey. He could and should have assisted us, but be would not 

Do not value a gem by what it is set in. If William study, he will soon 
know his lesson. If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. Train up a child 
in the way he should go ; and when he is old, he will not depart from it The 
violet soon will cease to smile, the whippoorwill to chant. Ma^ you be happy. 
O, that he were wiser I If you are disappointed, blame not me. If you be dis- 
apponited, blame not me. This government will fall, if it lose the confidence of 
tl'o people. This government would fall, if it lost the confidence of the people. 
This government would have fallen, had it lost the confidence of the people. 
Let us now turn to another part Turn we now to another part. Somebody 
call my wife. (Imperative.) 

18« The verb, and why ; then the tense, and why : — 

Tlie moonlight is glimmering on the water. Hushed now are the whirlwinds 
that ruffled the deep. The storm had ceased before we reached a shelter. Tho 
Etorm ceased beforo we reached a shelter. He who is a stranger to industr;", 
may possess, but he can not enjoy. Men must be taught as if you taught 
them not. How bright yon pearly clouds reposing lie ! He sank exhau}ited 
on the bloody field. It would have pleased me to have heard from you. Strike I 
for the green graves of your sires. I may have made some mistakes. I had 
heard that the spirit of discontent was very prevalent here ; but with pleasure 
I find that I have boon grossly misinformed. Had the whole Turkish empire 
risen in opposition, it could not, at that moment, have deterred ihem. Your 
character will have been formed at the age of twenty. She seems to ptudy. 
He is supposed to havo written the book. As soon as I have learned my ka- 
6on, I will play with you. 
I 20. Tiie verba, and why ; then the forms, and why: — 

Twilight is weeping o'er the pensive rose. It fell instantly. It does amaze 
me. Ye know not what ye say. Learning taketh away the barbarity of merj'a 
niinds. Our chains are forging. The improved rifles are being introduced into 
thj army. Thou art the man.- 

21, The verbs, and why ; then of what person and number, to agree with ; — 

I «tudy. We write. He stutters. Grass grows. They were. You might 
improve. * Thou art he. It is. It is I. It is they. Is it he ? Thou hast been. 
The wind has risen. Cows are lowing. The cricket chirps. Sing, heavenly 
Muse. Seek wo tho shade. I myself saw him. The general himself was slain. 
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Down went'the ship and hor gaUaiit crew. Down went the fihip^ with her gal- 
lant crew. The public are respectfiillj inTited. The country was harassed by 
civil war. Many a man has been ruined by speculation. To complain is use- 
less. It is useless to complain. What signifies your complaining? Either 
your horse or mine is gone. Neither the woman nor her child was hurt Thou 
or I am to blame. He, as well as I, is to blame. 

23. OanjugaU tack of the following verba^ hef/itmin^ wUh ike first peraon nngut 
IStET, and iioppmg with ike eubijeet} — 

The boy learns. (Thus : Sinoulab, Ist person, I learn; 2d person, Touieam; 
3d person, Ife, or the boy, learru.) The leaves are fiUling. Flowers must fade. 
Jane reads. Jane and Kliza read. Jane or Eliza reads. The lands may liave 
been sold. The horse has been eatmg. The horses havo been fed. Had they 
been there. 

24 — ^9. CoT^gaUfuUy ike verbt bxtle, pExonr, casrt, enasE, see. 
The verbe ; r&gular or irreaular : transitive, jfoseivef intraruiHve, or neuter; mood, 
tense, and form ; person andnumoer, — and why: — 

He reads. We have slept She died. Were we surpassed 7 Were we sur- 
passed. You had seen liim. Had you seen him 7 Take care, lest you lose it 
My time might have been improved better. The strawberries are ripening. 
Let me read in good books, and believe and obey, 
That, when Death turns me out of this cotta;^ of clay, 
I may dwell in a palace in heaven. — Wa;U», 

30— 2* The adverbs, and why ; qf what Und, and what ikey modify .^^ 
Wisely, now, here, very. The horse runs swifUy. God is everywhere. 
Never before did I see her look so pale. Theso things have always been so. I 
have been too idle heretofore, but henceforth I will study more diligently. Your 
book is more beautiful, but mine is more useful. He was lately here. You do 
not know him as well as I do. The hall was brilliantly illuminated, and densely 
crowded with hearers. Play is good while it is play. The cooler the water, the 
better I like it There was nothing there that I wanted. Can not you help us ? 
Secondly, there were no means of transportation. I consulted him once or twice; 
not oftener. You have perhaps not noticed quite all the adverbs in the sentence 
which I have just road. 

Cbmpare: — 

Late, soon, early, much, little, well, ill, long, far, proudly, heroically. 

Mention ike corresponding adverb : — 

Tnie, new, sure, good, (well,) glaring, studious, ardent, bad, patient, noble, 
lazy, profuse, slavish, richer, (more richly,) richest, plainer, severest, necessary, 
graphic, critic, order, grammar, history, arithmetic, geography. 

With»vigor; in a careless manner; without care; in what place; from what 
cause; in this place; in that place; at all times; at the present time; as occar 
sion requires; in the lowest degree; at that time; one time; in the second 
place ; from instinct ; by the year. 

32 — 3« 77ie prepositions, and why ; and between what ihey ehoio ihe relation : — 
Flowers are growing along the rivulet. I saw him, through a window. 
The bear was attacked by the dogs, and chased through a cane-brake into the 
river. My dinner is in my basket under the bench. Beneath the oak lie acorns 
in abundance. The hog never looks up to him who threshes down the acoma 
By assisting me you will confer a favor on me. It happened since morning, and 
before eleven o'clock. He came from beyond Jordan. The affectation of un- 
attainable graces, only adds distortion to clownishness. They were rowing up 
the river; but wc, down. 

3 
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33—5. 7%s eonjiinctionsj what they imply, and what they connect ;— 

Him and her we know ; but who are you ? It ran around the house, and 
under the floor. You must study, if you would be wise. He is neither edu- 
cated, nor naturally wise. I will either come or send. Unless you are eco- 
nomical, you will never be HcIl 'Tis true, but yet in vain. 

35— 0, The interjections, and why; then cfwhat kind ;— 

01 oh! alas! welcome! ho! ah! tush! hurrah! Deluded hopes! — oh, 
worse than death! Tut! such aristocracy! Aha! caught at last. Adieu I 
adieu! dear native land. 

TeU of what part of fpeech each loord is, and show its relation to the other words ;— 

A saucy sparrow got into a martin's nest while the owner was abroad ; and 
when he returned, the sparrow put his head out of the hole, and pecked at tho 
martin with open bill, as he attempted to enter his own house. 
'Tis the star-spangled banner ! 0, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and tlie home of the brave. — Key. 
And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his maD, — Byron, 

Supply the words omitted : — 

A man and woman were drowned. You may write, and then cipher. Give 
him his book. He is like you. A book of ray sister's. John knows more than 
Rufus. The first tree and the fourth aro dead. I shall call for you at Smith's. 
You have the horse I want Let it be. Arm, soldiers ! How now, Tubal ; 
wliat news from Gonoa ? Sweet tho pleasure, rich Iho treasure. Strange indeed. 
"Will you go there ? — I go there ? Never. Soon ripe, soon rotten. 

Change the position of the words without changing the meaning : — 

After a painful struggle, I yielded to my fate. Sweet songs were heard the 
leafy dells along. Me glory summons to tho martial scene. Various, sincere, 
and constant are the efforts of men to produce that happiness which the mind 
requires. Gone^ for ever goae, are the happy days of youth. 

gy For additional exercises, If wanted, use the examples on pp. 48 — 57. 

II. RULES OF SYNTAX. 

THE RELATIONS OF WORDS TO ONE ANOTHER, IN THE STRUCTURE OF 

SENTENCES. 

Words are used to express thoughts ; but every thought requires two 
or more words to be associated or grouped together, in order to express 
it. Almost every word, therefore, is so made or modified, or is of such a 
nature, that it looks to some other word for complete sense, and would 
be as unmeaning and useless by itself as a detached piece of a steam- 
engine. 

Ex. — " The white house gleaming on yonder hill, was built long ago for mo 
nnd my family to live in it." The relates to lumse^ showing that some particular 
one is meant ; white relates to house^ describing it ; house relates to was built, 
the thing said of it ; gleaming relates to house, describing it ; on relates to gleam- 
ing and hill, showing where ; hiU relates to on, showing on what ; was buili, 
relates to Tiouse, showing what is said of it ; Umg ago relates to was built, show- 
ing whan; for relates to was buiU and m^ and my family, showing the purpose; 
me and my family relates to for; and connects wc and family^ showing that tho 
two are to be taken together; my relates to family, showing what family; to 
Uve relates to me and family, showing what wo do; in relates to it and to live, 
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sUowiag where ; and ii relates to luntse as the thing meant, and to ta as de- 
noting where. This iUustraiion may teach you, to some extent, what the fol- 
lowing Rules mean. 

GT" To illustrate the relations or offices of words still better, the teacher may do well to 
write oa the blackboard, in connected or detached order, the foregoing sentence, and the ino»t 
suitable of the sentences which accompany the following Rules ; and then join the related 
parts by connecting liues drawn above or below. 

Rule I. — A noun or pronoun tcsed as the subject of 
afiinUe verby must be in the nominative case. 

/am; not, Me am. We are. ( WJio arc f ) He is. 27ie^ ore. 77ufu dar^st 
not. Ttie mjn who is industrious, can earn what he needs. {Man is the subject 
ofean earn.) /have less than he \ha&). To lie is disgraceful. 27iat honesty U 
the beat policy, is generally admitted. 

BuLE II. — A noun or pronoun used independently or 
absolutely y must be in the nominative case. 

Independent.—^^ direct address: Go, Tubal, go. Plato, thou rcasonst 
well. By exclamation : Three thousand ducats/ His a good round sum. To be-^ 
or not to be, — ^that is tho question I (Life-^T death,— ^that is the question !) Jiy 
pleonasm or specification: The Pilgrim huhers, — ^where are they I My Aaniv they 
are fnrnishea with hees. Worcester's Dictionary, Unabridged. (Title.) 

Absolute* — Before a participle: The rain having ceased, the sun reSppeared. 
The sieed [ being] at hand, why longer tarry t (Being is often understoodO /if^^ 
a participle or an infinitive : The vanity of^^beinip^ a belle. To be a good Christian, 
was his highest amoitlon. Ko one suspected his being vl foreigner. 

Role III. — A noun or pronoun that limits the mean- 
i'n^S of another by denoting possession^ must be in the pos- 
sessive case. 

John's horse. (That is. not any horse, but the one that belongs to John.) Sir 
Walter Scott's works. Whose book is it, if not mine [-^my bookf? My new oue. 
Smithes [store] and Barton'' s store. Smith, Allen, and BartorCs store. Call at 
Smithes, the bookseller. (That is, at Smith's house or store.) The captain of the 
Neptune's wife. There is no evidence of iheir having quarreled. 

Rule IV. — A noun or pronoun used as the object of 
a transitive verb, must be in the objective case. 

We caught them ; not^hey. Tho soil produces cotton, rice, and sugar. I saw 
him, and he saw me. " Whom did vou hit?— «/bA»." (Supply "I hit,") I hid 
m^se^f. Having made the law, enlorco it. By reading iBCood books, you will im- 

grove. To see ^reen Jields. is pleasant. Most children like to play — like skating. 
>o you know when to send r No one knows how much the fellow is in debt. 

Rule V. — A noun or pronoun used as the object of a 
preposition, must be in the objective case. 

It was sent by «7m to him. (That is, wc could not say, when 8])eaking correctly. 
It was sent by /to he.) A melon on a vine. Lend me your knife. (Supply to.) 
" O£w?iom did you buy it ? — Jones^'' By reading in cood hooks, you will improve. 
She does nothing except to scold. The question of what are to be the powers <f ike 
crown, is superior to that of who is to wear it. 

Rule VI. — A noun or pronoun used without a gov- 
erning wordy but limiting like an adjunct or adverb some 
other word, must be in the objective case. 

The street is a mile long. (Long to what extent ?) IIo remained five days. 
(Daring five days. A preposition can generally bo supplied. These objectives aro 
abridged adjuncts without the preposition, just as in vain, in sliort, etc., are 
abridged adjuncts without their objects.) The horse ran six mUes. It is a ion 
heavier. I do not care a straw. The milk is a lUUe sour. T.ic knife is wcU 
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worth a dollar. He went home, I was taught mutie^ and she was taught U. 
" He has been here five timeay And perhapa, " Five times/ottr are twenty." 
Most nouns under tliia Rule denote some estimate of space, time^ weighty or vah^ 

KuLB VII. — A noun or pronoun used for explana- 
Hon or emphasis^ by being predicated of another y or put in 
apposition with another, must be in the same case. 

This Rale embraces two kinds of constrnction : same oasb« by predication ; and samb 
CASK, by appofdtian. When two substaatiyes refer to the same person or thing, and an in- 
transitive or passive verb Joins them, the latter or explanatory substantive is said to be pred- 
icated of the other, and is called a prediovUe nominatioe or wbatantive ; as, ** Jackson was the 
gneraL" When no verb joins them, the snbstantives are said to be in appotitiony or the 
tter is called an appotiJtvoe ; as, " Jackson, the generaL" 



MiaceHUmeotia : Taxes, endless taxesy are the consegvences of corruption. She 
looks a goddess^ and she walks a queen. They made him captain. He was made 
captain, ^^ was I to the lame. Ye we»tf« of my childhood. £^lain the terms 
reason and instinct. They bore each [one] a banner. They regard winter as the 
season of domestic enjoyment. By a frith, or JtHh. His friend and partner is 
dead. 1 mif self went. It was I. What is be? Whom do you take me to be? 
It is easy to spend money. It is not known how the Egyptians embalmed their dead. 

Rule VIII. — Tlie relative VPhai^ or a like term when its 
form allows them, may supply two cases, 

1 took what suited me. Whoever sins, shall suffer. I will employ whomsoever 
you recommend. I am not what I have been. Take whichever horse you like. 
This Rale is merely a convenience : it can be dispensed with, by applying two other Rules. 

Rule IX. — A pronoun must agree with its antecedent^ 
in gender J person, and number, 

. Thomas found his dog with Henry's dogs ; and they were all chasing a deer 
which had leaped out of the wheat-field. (The antecedent is the substantive in ref- 
erence to which the pronoun is used ; as, " Mary has lost her book." Here Mary 
is the antecedent of her.) Who that knows him, would trust him ? 

Rule X. — An article or an udjective belongs to the 
noun or pronoun to tvhich it relates. 

Articles.— Bring arose from the garden. A gardener's wages. Once upon 
a summer's day. A | noun and pronoun. 27ie \ hotise and lot. An \ indttsirums 
peopUy having a \ great many curious inventions. See p. 173. 

A4Jective8.— 2%w apple is ripe. The truly good [people] are happ^. The 
apples boiled soft. To live comfortably, is desirable, (What is desirable i) 

Rule X. — An adjective is sometimes used absolutely after a participle or 
an infinitive. 

To be aood is to be hwppy, (Goodness is happiness.) The way to be happy, is 
to be good. The dread or being jt>wr. (This Note can often be dispensed with, 
by regarding the phrase as a noun, or by supplying a noun. See p. 188.) 

Rule XI. — A Unite verb must agree with its subject, 
in person and number, 

I am ; not, I is. He is. They are. Thou art. Tea and silk are brovght 
from the East. A week or a month ^oom passes away. Our people are enter- 
prising. No nation is at war with us. Believe [thouj. To write ten lines a day, 
I is sufficient. That so many are ruined in large cities, | is owing to bad examples. 

Note XI. — In a few peculiar expressions^ finite verbs are used wiihout a 
suitable svhject^ or withovi any subject, 

Ex.—" Methinhs.'''' And perhaps, " God said. Let us make man in our image." 
** Forthwitn on all sides to his aid toas run 
By angels many and strong."— J/i&<m'» P. Z., B. VI. 

Rule XII. — A participle relates to the noun or pro^ 
n v)hich is the subject of the act or state. 
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An inUniiive relates to an expressed or indefinite sab- 
ject ; and it may besides modify the meaning^ or complete 
the constructiony of some other part of the sentence. 

The last clause of this Bole often applies also to participles. The subject of a 
participle or an inflnitive^ is the noun or pronoun denoting the object to which the 
act or state belongs ; and it may be in the objective case, as well as in the nominative. 

Columbus became tDearied* by impediments {hroton in his way. The water 
curoQfoamina over the rocks. Tne Passions oft, to hear her shell, thronged around 
her magic cell. ( To hear relates to Butums for its subject, and also limits ihronaid,) 
We walked out to see the moon rising. Now is the time to selL A mountam so 
high as to be perpetually covered with snow. 

Note XIII. — A participle or an infinitive is someiimea used ahsohUely or 
independently. 

To g^ prepared, is necessary. Generally epeaJnng, wealth demoralizes. To go 
about, Me/^n^ employment, is irksome. But, to proceed: It has been remarjsed, 
etc. Every man has, so to speak, several strings by which ho may be pulled. 
(Suitable words can generally be supplied, to avoid the necessity of using this xJote.) 

[The InflnStiTO is the most irksome dement in syntax. I therefore offer to teachers the 
following Rule for trial, as one that will reach all constructions of participles and infinitivesL 

Rule XII. — A participle or an infinitive, being a part of the 
ve7'6, relates to an expressed or indefinite subject ; and it may hesiles have the 
sense of a noun^ an adjective, an adverb, or a clavse.] 

KuLE XIII. — An adved^b belongs to the word or words 
which it modifies, 

A most beautiful horse galloped very \ rapidly up the rood. There was nothing 
there that I wanted. When will you go? The cooler the water, the better I like it. 

Note XIII. — A conjunctive adverb joins on something that usually esc- 
presses the time, place, or manner ; or that is used in the sense of an adverb, 
nn adjective, or a noun, 

Ex. — " Go when you please." " The grave tchere our hero was buried." ("What 
flrrave ?) " I know how you got it." (Know what ?^ " He did as I said." 
(How?) In stead of this Note, the Rule can g^enerally do applied, by parsing the 
adverb as relating to the verbs in both propositions. 

Kemark XIII. — An adverb appears to be sometimes used independenUy^ 

Ex.—" WeU, I really don't know what to do." " Why, that is a new idea." 
Adverbs thus used partake somewhat of the nature of both conjunctions and in- 
terjections. Yes, nay. amen, etc., are usually parsed as being independent, though 
they nearly always relate to the preceding sentence or discourse. 

EuLE XIV. — A prepoHition shows the relation betioeen 
two termsy and governs the latter in the objective case. 

The antecedent term may bo a noun, a pronoun, an adjective, a verb, an adverb, 
or even a phrase ; the subsequent term must be a substantive. Sometimes the terms 
are invei*ted. Analysis will always help to show which are the related terms. 

A man \ of \ wisdom spoke. The man spoJcQ | of \ msdom, Parrhasios stood 
gazing upon the canvas, (What upon what?) A brook, clear | at | its source. 

KuLE XV. — Conjunctions connect clauses or sen- 
tences ; and also words or phrases in the same construction. 

Weeds \and\ briers now grow in the field, because it is not cultivated. 
Ifut a long and cordial friendship had existed between him and me. 
As or ^/^n sometimes Joins an infinitive to a clanse, in stead of uniting two clauses 

Rule XVI. — Mnterjections have no grammatical con- 
nection with other words. 

Can you repeat Rule 1 Rt t^U f^M f—Uh t—Wi. f-«A t^tth t-Sth t-^th t—l(H,h f — 
nth t—nth f — 13/A f — 14f A f — l«ii f — 16<& t 
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13. PARSING. 

General Formula* — The part of speech, and why; the kind, and why; 
the propertieSj and why ; the relation to other words, and according to 
what Rule. 

Articles. 

Formula.— An artide, and why ; ^-^"^^-^ [ and why ; to what it belongs, 
and accordiog to what Rule. 

"The river." 

" Th «" is an article^ — a word placed before a noun to show how it is applied : 
definUey it shows that some particular river is meant ; and it belongs to ** rlver^^^ 
according to Rule X : ** An article belongs to the noun to which it rdaUs,* 

Abbidoed. — The is the definite article ; and it belongs to river y etc. 

** Biver^^ is a noun, it is a name ; common, it is a name that can be applied 
to every object of the same kind ; neuter gender, it denotes neither a male nor a 
females third person^ it represents on object as spoken of; singular mimber, it 
means out one. 

Analysis.— 77^« river Is a phrase. The principal word is Hwr, modified by the article 



The. (All the following exercises may bo first analyzed, and then parsed* if the teacher 
deems it best to do so.) 

In like manner parse the foUowing phrases : — 

The man. The men. A rose. An arrow. 

The horse. The horses. A melon. An island. 

The child. The childreo. A university. An uncle. 

"A man's hat." 

" A " is an articUj—tL word placed before a noun to show how it is applied : 
indefinite, it shows that no particalar man is meant; and it belongs to ^^man's," 
according to Rule X. (Repeat it.) 

Abbidoed. — A is the indefinite article ; and it belongs to man's, etc 

" Ma n ' « " is a fU7u», it is a name ; common, it is a name common to all objects 
of the same kind ; masculine gender, it denotes a male ; third person, it represents 
an object as spoken of; singular number, it means but one ; and in thQ possessive 
case, it limits the meaning of ^' hat,''"' according to Rule III. (Repeat it.) 

" HaV is parsed like " river,'''* 

ABRrooED. — Man's is a common nonn, of the masculine gender, third person, 
singular number ; and in the possessive case, governed by TuU, according to, etc. 

Analysis. — A man^s hat is a phrase. The principal word Is fuit, modified by m(tn\ 
showing what hat ; and man's is modified by A^ snowing that no particular man is ineanL 

la like manner parse the following phrases : — 

A neighbor's farm. The boy's book. 

An Indian's hatchet. The boys' books. 

The sun's splendor. Women's fancies. 

Adjectives. 

Formala*— An adjective, and why ; ^^^^^ \ and why ; whether conk- 

pared or not, and how ; the degree, and why ; to what it belongs, and according 
to what Rule. 

* It is not necessary, in parsing, to repeat more of a Bulo than the example requires. 
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" A beautiful morning, with a refreshing breeze." 

^* Beaut i/u I " w an adjective,— a word used to oualify or limit tlie meaning 
of a noQQ ; descriptive, it describes or qualities tiie moiniQg ; compared pos. beauti- 
ful. Qomp! more beauttful, superl. mast Oeautiful ; iniHtpoiUmde'jree, it exprebsea 
the quality simply ; and it belongs to " morning;' aocoraing to Ruic X. (Repeat it.) 

AjsKLDQKD.—BeanMul is a descriptive adJ2Ctivo, in the positive degree (poB. 
heauti/al, comp. more beautiful, saperl. most beautiful) ; and it belongs to morning. 

" B efr tf*A»»^"i8an adjective,— a word, etc. • * * participial, it ascribes 
the act to its subject as a quafity ; and it belongs to ** breeze;^ according to Rule X. 

Abridged,— i?«/>wAiA^ is a participial adjective, from the verb r^reth; and it 
belongs to breeze, according to Rule a. (Repeat it.) 

AxALTsia— il beautiful morning, wit* a refresMni breeze, is a phrase. (Give defini- 
tion.) The principal word is mominn. which is modified by the article A. the adjective 
beaiUiful. and the adjunct with a refreshing breeze. Breeze is modified by the article a, 
the adjective refreshingt and joined to morning by the preposition with. 

Descriptive Adjectives. 

A* ripe melon. A whiter rose. The black-winged redbird. 

A dark night. The fairest lady. The r€d-winged blackbird. 

Flowery meadows. A most® ingenious story. 

Purliug sti-eams. The least<* troublesome servant. 

Mahogany^ furniture. Webster's most® eloquent speech. 

The best gift. The obedient and industrious pupil. 

The worst condition. A man bold, sensible, sensitive, 

A good boy's mother. proud, and<> ambitious. 

« All men.'* " Five dollars." 

Formula.— An adjective, and why; the hind, and why; to what it belongs, 
fluid according to what Rale. 

** ^ i T' is an adjective,— & word used to qnalify or limit the meaning of a noun: 
definMi/oe, it limits or moiifiei the meaning of ^^m^nf and it belongs to ^^msn^^ 
according to Rule X. (Repeat it.) 

ABTaDGED.— u^2{ is a definitive adjective ; and belongs to men, according to, etc 

" F*o«" is an adjective, — a word, etc * * * numeral, and of the cardi- 
nal kind, because it expresses number and shows how many ; and it lielongs to 
** dollars," according to Rule X. (Repeat it.) 

ABBioasD. — Five is a numeral adjective, of the cardinal kind ; and belongs to 
dollars, according to Rule X. 

Definitive Adjectives. 

Yonder house. Tliese trees. Every fourth man. 

This tree. Each pupil. Those two benches. 

That barn. Such a person. The lawyer's own case. 

Twelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and** fair, 

With<> violet wreaths adorned<> their^ flowing hair. — Dryden. 

(A.) "J.** shows that no particular "ripe melon** is meant (b.) Say, in stead of compari- 
son, ** It cjtn not be compared with propriety.** (o.) To be omitted in par^g. 

IVoungf. 

Formula.— A noun^ and why; -^J^^ [ and why; eolleetive, and why; 

genler, and why person, and why; nurrjber, and why; (declension;) caw, and 
Rule. 

" Snow is falling.'* 
'* /Sua 20" ia a naun, it is a name ; common, it is the common name of a sub- 
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stance ; neuter gender^ it denotes neither male nor female ; ihird person^ it repre- 
sents au object as spoken of; singtUar number^ it means but one ; and in the nom- 
inative case — ^it is the subject of the verb ie/cUhng — according to Rule 1. (Kepeatit.) 

Abbidokd*. — Snow is a common noun, of the neuter gender, third person, sin- 
gular number ; and in the nominative case. to ie/allingj according to £ule I. 

Amaltsis.— iSfnoitf ie/iMing^ is a simple declaratiye seDience. Snow is the sutiiect. and 
is/ailing is the predicate. 

Parse the artickSj the a^jecUveSf and the nouns: — 

David slew Goliath*. Jones® the saddler's^ wife. 

Cattle eat grass. The Dake of Wt'llington'sS forces. 

In golden ringlets**. Mr. Smith taught Ida* music*. 

Edward Everett's^ orations. Give John*> the book. 

Allen's** and Brown's store. James the coachman' is sick, 

Allen and Brown's store. • George is a gentleman'. 

Alice^, bring your books, slate, and paper. 

The boy* — O ! where was he ? 

My mother™ being sick, I remained at home. 

The canal is 4 feet" deep, and 36 feet wide. 

To advance' was now utterly impossible. 

Thou shalt not steal^, is the eighth commandment. 

{a.) " €foliaih^* is a noun, it is a name ; prcpery it is the name of a particular person, to 
distinguish him from other persons, etc. * * * and in the objective case— it is the object of 
the verb " «2eio"— according to Rule IV. (6.) ^^Ringlets'' is a noun, etc. * * * and hi the objec- 
tive case— it is the object of the preposition In — according to Rule V. (c.) **]^toiard 
^oereWe" is a proper noun, (d.)— and in. the possessive case— it limits the meaning of 
•tor«, understood— according to Rule III. (e.)— and in the poaaeseive case — it limits the mean- 
ing of " wi/e," by shoiring whose wife she is— according to Rule III. (/.)— and in the poe- 
eeeeive case, to agree with '^Jonee,'" according to Rule VII. (j/.)— and in the objective case 
—it is the object of the preposition "<i;r"— according to Rule V. (*.)— and in the objective 
case— it is the object of the preposition to, nnderstood— according to Rule V. (i)— and in the 
nominative case, to agree with *^ James" according to Rule VII. (1^)- and in the nominative 
ease independent, by direct address, according to Rule II. (L) Rule II. (m.)— and in the 
nominative case absolute, according to Rule IL (.n)— and in the objective case, Ihniting 
** deep,'' according to Rule VI. (r.) ** To advance" is an infinitive, used here as a noun of the 
n. g., 3d p., s. n. : and in the nominative case to ** toos,** according to Rule I. («.) Thou shalt 
not steal, is a clause, used here as a noun of the neuter gender, 8d p., s. n. ; and in the oomi> 
native case to is, according to Rule L Now parse each word. 

Pronouns. 

personalj ) 
Formula. — A pronoun, — definition ; relative, > and why ; gender, and 

interrogative, ) 
why ; person, and why ; number, and why ; (declension ;) case, and Rule. 

" I myself saw John and his brother." 

" /" is apronotm, — a word that supplies the place of a nonn; personal, it is ono 
ofthepronouus that serve to distingaish the three grammatical persons ; of the 



Dject 01 the verb " «ai£>" — according to Knlo I. Nom., // poss., my or mine, etc. 

Abbidobd. — Ii» a personal pronoun, of the common genaer, first person, singu- 
lar number ; and in tne nominative case to the verb saw, according to Bule I. 
^ " My s e If'*'* is a pronoun, — a word that supplies the place of a noun ; compound, 
it is compounded oimy and self; personaL etc. * * * ana in the nominative ease, to 
agree with " /," according to Rule VII. 

Abridged. — Myse^ is a compound personal pronoun, of the common gender, etc. 

" iTi » " is a pronoun, — a word used in stead of a noun ; personal, it is one of 

* Parsing is usnaUy abridged, by simply omitting the reasons. 
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the pronoiins that serve to distingnish the three grammatical persons ; of the nuu- 
cuime g0ndery third penon, and tingular number ^ lo agree with " e/oA»," accord- 
infi: to Kule IX j (repeat it ;) nom. A<, posb. his ; and in the vossestive ease— 
it limits the meaning of ** Ar«rtA«r*'— according to Kuio 111. (Repeat it.) 

Abbumsd.— JSfw i& a personal pronoun, of the mascnline gender, 8dpere^ s. n., 
to agree with John^ according to Kule IX : (repeat it ;) and m the possessive case, 
governed by brother, according to Kule 111. 

Air ALT8I8.— This is a simple dedaratlTo sentonoe. Tbe entire mibject lit I mymHf; I is 
the sal^eet-nominatiye, which is modified by the emphatic appoeitiTe myself. Saw John 
and his hrofher, is the entire predicate; Mtr is the predicate-verb, which is modified by the 
obleetB John and brother^ which are connected by and, and the latter of which is modified 
by his, (For Analysis, henceforth, see pp. 64-7.) 

Parse the arUdes, the atfjecHveSf (he nouTU, and the pronouns : — 
J^tonal Pronouns, 
We caught him.* Martha and Mary have recited 

Albert dressed himself'**. 'their' lessons. 

With me*. A dutiful son is the delight^ of 

Thou' majestic Ocean^. his parents. 

Art thou' the man^ ? John, 'you* are wanted. 

* In these and all future parsing lessons, a number placed over a word, indicates the 
Bule to be ^plied to it ; and a caret (a) shows where words are to be supplied. 

" Read thy doom in the flowers, which fade and die." 

" Whieh''^ is a pronoun, — a word that supplies the place of a noun ; relative, 
its clause relates to and describes a preceding word, and is dependent ; of the 
neuter gender, third person, and plural number, to agree with ^^floicers,^^ according 
to Bule IX : (repeat it ;) and in the nominative case-Ai is the subject of the verba 
"/«^" and *^ rf&"— according to Rule I. 

Abridged. — Which is a relative pronoun, of the neuter render, third person, 
and singular number, to agree witn flowers, according to Rule IX ; and in the 
nominative case to the y^rh^fade and die, according to Kule I. 

" James reads what pleases him." 

" What " is a pronoun, — a word that supplies the place of a noun ; relative, it 
makes its clause dependent on another ; of the neuter gender, it dsnotes neither a 
male nor a female; third person, it represents an object as spoken of ; singular num- 
ber, it means but one ; and it is here used as the oDJect of" reads'''' and the subject 
of ** pleases,^'' — because it takes the place of that which or thing which, — according to 
Rule VIII. (Repeat it.) 

Abridged. — What is a relative pronoun, of the neuter gender, third person, 
singular number ; ond it is here used as the object of reads, etc. 

** Nature deigns to bless whatever man will use her gifts aright." 

*' Whatever''^ \A«a adjective, — a word that qualifies or limits the meaning 
of a substantive ; definitive, it limits or modifies the meaning of " man ;" and it be- 
longs to " man,'*'' according to Rule X. 

** Man^^ is a noun, it is a name ; common, it is a generic name, etc. • * • and 
it is used here as the object of " to Wam" and the subject of " unit use,'''' — because 
the phrase whatever man takes the place of any or every man that, — accordini? to 
Rule VIII. jr ^ , "« 

Abridged. — Man is a common noun, of the m. g., 8d p., s. n. ; and it is hero 
used as the object, etc. 

" I do not know what he is doing." 

" What he is doing," is a clause used in the sense of a noun^ of the neuter 
gender, third person, singular number ; and in the objective ease — it is the object 
of " do hnow" — according to Rule IV. 

" What" 19 & pronoun, — a word that supplies the place of a noun ; relative, it 
makes its clause dependent on another ; responsive^ it is used as if in answer to n 
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qnostion ; of the neuter gender, it denotes neither a male nor a female ; third per- 
eon, it represents an object as Bi>oken of; singular number, it means but one ; and 
In the otfjecH'oe case — it is the object of tiie verb " w doing'*'' — ^according to Rule IV. 
ABRrooED. — What is a responsive relative pronoun, of the n. g., 3d p., 8. n. ; 
and in the objective case, governed by is doing, according to Bule Iv. 

Relative Pronouns, 

I saw your brother*, who' * * It \yas V 'that' ^ went. 

was well. Wliat® costs nothing, is worth" 
She Vho* studies her' glass, nothbg'. 

neglects her heart. Take whatever® you like. 

He was such a talker "as' «■ We shall leave what is useless. 

could delight us alP". I am his' 'who' ^ created me. 

(a.)— "was such a talker as'^^-was a talker that^ or who — . (ft.) That'^VDho; hence a 
relative pronoun, (c.) That is,— -'''' his property^ who created me;" or, "the property of 
him tcAo," etc. 

" Whom did you see ?" 

" Wh »» " is a pronovn,—& word that takes the place of a noun ; interrogative, 
it is used to ask a question ; of the common gender, it may denote either a male or 
a female ; third person, it represents an object as spoken of; singular wumber. it 
means but one ; and in the objective case — it is the oDJect of the verb " did m«" — 
according to Eule IV. 

Abridged. — Whom, is an interrogative pronoun, of the common gender, third 
person, singular number ; and in the objective case, governed by did see, etc. 

" The Gaul offered his own head to whoever should bring him 
that of Nero." " The old bird feeds her young ones." " These 
horses I received for the others." 

" Wh oever^^ is a pronoun, — a -word that supplies the place of a noun ; com^- 
pound,\t is compounded of who and ever ; relative, it makes its clause dependent on 
another; of the com/mon gender, third person^ singular number, to agree with ^^per- 
son,^^ or " any person," — understood before it, — according to Kule IX ; and in the 
nominative case— it is the subject of the verb '■^should give'''' — according to Rule I. 

AsBmoED. — Whoever is a compound relative pron., of the c. g., 3d p., s. n., etc. 

^^ That " is a pronoun, — a word that supplies the place of a noun ; it is here 
used in place of "the head," and is therefore of the neuter gender, third person, 
singular number ; and in the objective case — being the object of the verb " shovla 
bring" — according to Rule IV. (" Ones" and " others" arc parsed in a similar way.) 

ABBrooED. — That is a demonstrative pronoun, used here in place of the pbraso 
the head, and is therefore of the n. g., Sd p., s. n. ; and in the objective case, gov- 
erned by should bring, etc. 

Interrogative Pronouns, 

^Who^ was Blennerhasset* ? Who* can tell what^ democ- 

*»Who* is my neighbor' ? racy* is ? 

Miscellaneous Examples. 

Your horse trots well, but mine^ paces. Others may be wiser, 
but none* are more amiable, than she is. Whoever" gives to the 
poor, lends to the Lord. From their love of each othei-**. 

I hopc^what'' I say will have an effect upon him, and prevent 
the impression which* what® he says may have upon others. 

(a.) " Who was Blennerhassetf*— Blennerhasset was who? (&.) To apply nolo VII to 
" wAo," would give a different meaning to the sentence, (c.) Say, " Jfin«" is here used for 
" my Iiorse." My is a pronoun, etc. (Parse the two words as usual.) (d.) " £!ach other"' is 
a pronoun,— a word that supplies the place of a noun ; compottnd, it consists of two words ; 
of the com. gen. , eta (e.) " Jlope"' has the entire member after it as its object. (Hope what ?) 
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Verbs. 

Finite Verbs. 

Formula.— A verb, and why; principal parts; ^J^J^^ [and why; 

with/orm (emphatic or progressive), and why; (oonjagation ;) ihA perton and 
number^ to agree with its subject , according to Rale XI. 

" My father is ploughing the field Avhich was bought last year." 

^ "/*f>Z<j«^A»n^"i8a wri, — a word used to affirm something of a snbject ; 



an actual occurrence or fact ; prtwnt tense, it expresses the act in present time,- 
and progressive form, it represents it as continuing ; (singular number — first per- 
son, I am ffottahina ; 2d p.. You are ploughing ; 8d p.. He, or my father, is plough- 
ing;) and in tne third person and singular number, to agree with its subject /a^r, 
according to Rule XI. (Repeat it.) 

Abbidqiu).— Is ploughing is a regular transitive verb, from the verb plouph; 
(principal parts, — pres. plough, past ploughed, perf. part, ploughed ;) in the indica- 
tive mood, present tense, progressive form ; and in the third person and singular 
number, to agree with its siil>ject/a^A«r, according to Rule XI. 

** Was boughV is a verb,— a word used to affirm something of a subject; 
principal parts,— T^r^^. buy, past bought, perf. part, bought', irregular, it does not 
assume the ending ed ; transitive, but in the passive voice, because it affirms the 
act of the object acted upon ; indicative mood, it asserts something as an actual 
occurrence or fact ; past tense, it refers the act simply to past time ; third person 
and singular number, to agree with its subject which, according to Rule XL 

Abridged. — Was bought is an irr. pass, verb, from the verb buy ; (principal 
parts, — ^pres. buy, past l)ought, perf. gart. bought ; in the ind. m., past L, and c. i. ; 
and in the 3d p., s. u., to agree, etc ' 

Parse the articles, adjectives, nouns, pronouns, and verbs : — 

Regular Verbs. Intransitive Verbs, 

Columbus discovered America. Bri'^ht leaves quivered. 
John regretted his loss. Rivers flow, and winds blow. 

Fortune worries men. joi^n will become rich. 

Irregular Verbs. Horace struts a dandy\ 

They struck me. jVew^er Verbs. 

Birds fly. It was I^ rm. • i_ *t i 

Jo^phL lost his ba. Th-— S^-^t, 

Transitive Verbs. The house stands firm". 



Moods. 



Horses eat com. 

The Indians shunned us. u i- i 

We armed ourselves. Robert sold his horse. 

Did you see him ? 

Voices. Were ho rich, he would be lazy. 

She broke the pitcher. Every hving creature must die. 

The pitcher is broken. Can you spell ^^ phthisic'' f 

They named her* Mary'. Be sincere. (Be thou sincere.) 

She was named Mary^ Man is made to mourn. 
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TmM9, Bfrsons and Mmbers. 

The distant hills look blue. Reckless youth makes rueful age. 

The soldiers will be attacked. How are the mighty*' fallen ! 

Your coat will have been finished. Time and tide wait for no man. 
You must write a composition. Monday or Tuesday was** the day. 

We should love our neighbors. Neither labor nor money was spared. 

The apples might have been eaten. Yonder lives a hero and patriot. 
The lady may have been handsome. His family is large. 
Had I but known it. The multitude pursue pleasure. 

Do you venture a small fish, to Every house has a garden. 

oatch a great one. You or he is in fault. 

You, he, and I, are invited. 
^0''*'"' I say, be your own friend. 

The tall pines are rustling. To scorn meanness, is heroic. 

I do protest against it That weak men should seek strength 

Thou hast a heart of adamant in cunning, is natural. 

(a.) Say^ — " and in the third person, plaral number, to agree with Time and tide^ a plural 
subject, according to Rule XI.'* (ft.) Say,—" and in the 3d p., a. n., to agree with Monday 
or Tueadc^, a singular snfctJect, according to,*^ etc (c) Supply men, or parse m^A^as a noun. 

Participles and Infinitives. 

F«rmuIa.-i/«J^^^, \ and why; IX&t^^n^' \ -"^ -'>y' 

^Sw I aud why ; with/(?rm, and whv ; to what it relates, and according to 
P^V^y ) what Rule. 

In parsing a present participle, omit form; and in general omit of the Formulas 
whatever is not applicable. 

" The traveler, having been robbed, was obliged to sell his horse." 

" ffa ving been robbed'''^ is Vk partieipley — a form of the verb, that merely 
assumes the act or state, and is generally construed like an adjective ; compound. 
it consists of three slm{)Ie participles ; passive^ it represents its subject as acted 
upon ; perfect in sense, it expresses the act or state as past and finislied at the time 
leferred to; and it relates to ** traveler ^^'' according to Kule XII. (Repeat it.) 

Abridoed. — Having been robbed is a compound, passive, perfect participle, from 
the verb rob^ robbed^ robbed; and it relates to traveler ^ according to Rule XI 1. 

" To sell " is an infinitive^ — ^a forrn of the verb that begins usually^ with to^ and 
expresses no affirmation ; transitive^ it has an obiect ; active wice^ it represent** 
its subject as doing something ; present, it denotes tne act simply ; and it relates to 
" traveler j^'' and completes the sense of " was obligedj*^ accordmg to Rule XII. 

Abridged.— 7& sell is a transitive, active, present infinitive, from the verb sell, 
sold, sold ; and it relates to traveler as its subject, and limits was obliged^ showing 
as to what, according to Rule XII. 

" To betray is base." " I insist on writing the letter." 

*^ To betray^"* \b wa. intransitive, active, present infinitive, from the verb hetra/ffy 
betrayed, betrayed. It is here used also as a noun of the neuter gender, third person, 
singtUar mtmberj and in the nominaUve case — ^being the subject of the verb is — 
according to Rule I. 

" Writing"*^ is a transitive, active, present participle, from the verb write, 
wrote, written. It is hero used also as a noun or the neuter gender, third ^son, 
singular number ; and in the obj^ive case — being the object of the preposition on 
— according to Rule V. 

" It affords us pleasure to have seen the rising sun attended by 
so many beautiful clouds." 
^^ To have seen"*^ ia a transitive, active, perfect infinitive^ from the verb see^ 
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taw, Been. It is here used also as a noun of the neuter gender, iJdrd person, Hnavlar 
number; and in the nominative case, to agree with ** 7^," according to Rule Vll. 

"i?»«t7i^" is an adjective,—^ word used to qualify or limit the meaninff of a 
substantive ; participiui, it is a paiticiple— from tne verb w«, rose, rw^i^ascribinff 
the act or staio to iuj subject as a quality ; and it belongs to "««»," accordine to 
Kttle X. ° 

*'*' Attended^'* is a partidple^—a form of the verb, that merely assumes the 
act or state, and is gent-ruily construed like an adjective ; paeeiWy it represents its 
subject as acted upon ; perfect in form, but present in sense, for it represents the 
act or state as present and continuing at the time referred to ; and \t relates to 
«* *«»," according to Rule XII. 

Abridgsd. — Attended is a passive participle, firom the regular verb attend, at" 
tended, attended ; it is perfect in form but present in sense, and relates to, etc. 

^•The second Rule for participles and infinitives, which is given on page 71, 
can be applied to all the foregoing and all the following participles and infinitives. 

Parse aU except the adverbs, prepositions, covjunctions, and interjections : — 
Bzrtlciples* 

The Indians fled, leaving their mules tied to the bushes. 
Singing thou dost soar, and soaring ever singest. The war* 
being ended, prosperity revived. Time and thinking tame the 
strongest grief. ' Of making many books, there is no end. 

InfimUtes, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. We are never 
too old to learn. Here was an opportunity to grow* rich. I 
ordered him*» to be brought. She is wiser than to believe it. I 
ought to have written. To err* is human ; to forgive, divine. 
I forgot to mention* it. It is knowledge enough for some peo- 
ple, to know^ how far they can proceed in mischief with impunity. 
Misc^laneous Examples. 

Let^ Love have** eyes, and Beauty will have ears. 
It had been® useless, had he done® it. 
Accordingly, a company assembled" armed" and accoutred", 
and, having procured" a field-piece, appointed" Major Harrison 
commander^ and proceeded" to accomplish" their design. 

(a) That is,— "an opportunity /or Mm or any one to grow rich." (6.) Logically, the 
phrase, " Mm to he braugM,'* is the object of " ordered ;" grammatically, Mm is the object. 
(e.) ** How far they can proceed f^ etc, is ths object of "jfcnoto." See p. 51. (d.) Supply 
jfou or thou, and to. Do you let, etc See p. 28. («.) Subjunctive mood. See p. 17 or 201. 

Adverbs. 

Formula.— An adverb, and why ; if it can be compared, say so, and how ; 
of what hind ; to what it belongs, and according to what Rule or Note. 

" The trees are waving beautifully." 

'•^ Beaut ifu lly'^^ is an adverb, it modifies the meaning of a verb (" are wav- 
ing") ; it can be compared,— pos. lea/utifuUy, comp. more bea/ut\fuUy, superl. most 
beauti/uUy ; it is an adverb or manner or quality ; and it belongs to the verb ** are 
wavmg,'^'' according to Bale XIII. (Bepeal|pf the Bale as much as is applicable.) 

Abridged. — BeautifvUy is an adverb of manner, can be compared, modifies the 
verb are waving, and belongs to it according to Rule Xill. 

" Gather roses while they bloom." 

" While'*^ is an adverb,—^ word used to modify the meaning of a verb, an ad- 
jective, or an adverb ; it is a conjuncfive adverb of time; and it belongs to both the 
verb ^^ gather*'* and the verb ** bloom,'' according to Rule XIII. Or eay,-^ 
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" W^ At Z« " is an adverb^^a word used to modify the meaningof a verb, an ad- 
jective, or an adverb ; oonjuncti/ce^ it connects its own clause to another to express 
tuc time, according to >ioie Xlii. 

Abridged.— WkUe is a conjunctive adverb of time, modifying the verbs gaOier 
and bloom^ and belonging to tliem according to Rule XIII. Or say,— While is a . 
conjunctive adverb of time, that joins a dependent clause to another clause ad- 
verbially, or to express the time, according to Note XIII. 

" Can not you go too ?" 

** No t " Is an adverb^ — a word used to modify the meaning of a verb, an adjec- 
tive, or an adverb ; it is an adverb of negation; and it modihes the verb " eangd'^ 
with reference to ** y<w," and therefore belongs to them, according to Role XlII. 
Abridged.— iVb^ is a negative adverb, modifying the verb can go with reference 
to its subject ymi, and therefore belonging to them, according to Rule XIII. 

Parse the articles^ adjectives^ nouns^ pronouns^ verhs^ and adverbs : — 
1. Adverbf Modifi/ing Verbs. 
The horse galloped gracefully. Our roses must soon fade. 

The birds sung sweetly. Lofty mountains successively appear. 

Mary sews and knits well. Here will I stand. 

2. Adverbs Modifying Adjectives. 
Her child was very young. He is perfectly honest. 

Tho music rose softly sweet. My hat is almost new. 

John is most studious. The wound was intensely painful 

8. Adverbs Modifying Adverbs, 
Some horses can run very fast. Thomas is not very industrious. 

He stutters nearly always. The field is not entirely planted. 

You must come very soon. She had been writing very carefully. 

4. Miscellaneous Examples. 
Smack went the whip, round went the wheels. Flowers 
come forth early. Sadly and slowly we laid him down." We 
carved not^ aline, we raised not a stone. He lay like a warrior^ 
taking his rest. Even^ from the tomb the voice of nature cries. 
These scenes, once so** delightful, no longer please him. As® 
you sow, so® you shall reap. When will you come ? The 
dew gutters when the sun rises. 

(x) "JV'of limits the meaning of "oarred*' la respect to "a Une.''^ (5.) Or Kulo VT. 
(c.) *■* Even** modifies the adverbial acfjunct "/rotit tJie tomb;** or, rather, it modilics tlio 
verb " crieSy"** with rcferenco to the phrase ^\from the tomb.'* Adjuncts— advorlM or adjec- 
tives ; Iience adverbs can modify tliem, and not, as some grammarians teach, the preposition 
oaly. (See p. 30.) (d.) Dcgroo. (c.) Manner. 

Pr cposi tions • 

Formula* — A prevosUion^ — definition ; between what it shows the relation ; 
Eulc. 

" The water flows over the dam." 

" d? t; « r " is a preposition^ — a word used to govern a noun or pronoun, and 
Ghow ix& relation to some other word ^t here snows the relation of ''^flows''' to 
" dam,'' according to Rule XIV. (RcpSat it.) 

Abkidoed.— d?t>«r is a preposition, showing the relation between ./Imw and dam^ 
according to Rule XIV. 

Parse aU the words except the conjunctions : — 

I found a dollar in the road. In spring, the leaves come 
forth. We should not live beyond our means. He struggled, 
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like a hero, against the evils of fortune. An eagle rose near'^ 
the city, and lew over it far away beyond the distant hills. We 
went from New York to Washington City, by railroad, in eight 
hours. As to the policy of the measure, i shall say nothing. 
The river is washing the soil from under the tree. I caught a 
turtle in stead of a lish. 

Conjunctions. 

Formnla*— A conjundiojiy and why ; its peculiar nature ; what it connects ; 
Bule. 

" The meadow produces grass and flowers." 

" ^ » </ '' is a conjunction, — a word used to connect other wordis, and show the 
sense in which they are connected ; it implies simply continuance, or that some- 
thini? more is added : and it connects the words grass and powers, according to 
Rule XV. 

Abridged. — And is a copulative ooigunction, connecting grass and fiwcersy ac- 
cording to Rule XV. 

" You must either buy mine or sell yours." 

" Fithsr^^ is a conjunction, a word. etc. * * * it. corresponds to "or," and 
assists it in connecting two phrases accoraing to Rule XV. 

" (? r " Lj a comunction, etc. * * * it is alternative^ or allows but one of the 
things offered, to the exclusion of the rest ; it here corresponds to " either,^'' and 
connects two phrases according to Rule XV. 

Parse all the words : — 

Words Connected, 

Learning refines and elevates the mind. Cultivate your heart 
and mind. She is amiable, intelligent, and handsome. The 
silk was light-blue, or sky-colored : it should have been white or 
black. 

Phrases Connected, 
Through floods and through forests he bounded away. 
Death saw the floweret to the desert given, 
Plucked it from earth, and planted it in heaven. 
Clauses or Sentences Connected, 
Eagles generally go alone, but little birds go in flocks. Italian 
music's sweet because 'tis dear. If it rain to-morrow, we shall 
have to remain at home. Whether my brother come or not, I 
will either buy or rent the farm. Though he is poor, yet lie 
is honest. He was always courteous to wise and gifted men ; 
for he knew that talents, though in poverty, are more glorious 
than birth or riches [are]. 

Inter jcc t i ons. 

Formnla. — An interjection, and why ; ©f what kind ; Rule. 

" Alas ! no hope for me remains." 
Al as is an inleijection of grief; and it is used independently. Rule XVI. 
O, young Lochinvar is come out of the West. Ah ! few*\ 
shall part where many^^A meet ! O Desdemona' ! Desdemona I 
dead ? Dead ! Oh ! oh ! oh ! (Suppiy art thou and thou otd 
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14. ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Discourse is a general word denoting qMXxqt jyrose ot poetry. 
Discourse is composed of propositions. 

A proposition consists of a subject combined with its predicate. 
The subject denotes that of which something is affirmed. 
The predicate denotes iRrhat is affirmed. 

Discourse may be divided into paragraphs. 

Paragraphs arc composed of sentences. 

A sentence!* is a thought expressed by words. 

Sentences are either simple or compound, 

A simple sentence contains but one proposition* 
A sentence may still be called simple, when its nominative is a proposition ; bat 
not so when it contains a subordinate proposition in any other relation. Some gram- 
marians sapply words so as to make with each finite verb a proposition or simple 
sentence : but, whenever we can conveniently do so, it U best to regard a series of 
finite verbs as but one predicate. See pp. 68, 85. 

A compound sentence contains two or more propositions, or simplo 
sentences. If one of the propositions modifies another, the sentence 
13, by some grammarians, called complex. See p. 68. • 

A clause is any one of two or more propositions which together 
make a sentence. 

Exorcises. 

TeU whether ihe sentences are simple or compound^ and vahy ; mention the propo- 
sitions or clauses^ and why ; mention the svifjects and the predicates, and why ; and 
whether simple or compound, and why : — 

The flowers arc gemmed with dew. The maplo on the hill-sido has lost its 
bright green, and its leaves have the huo of gold. As you come near, tliey 
spring up, fly a littlo distance, and light again. Suspicion ever haunts the 
guilty mind. Hard things bocomo easy by use; and skill is gained by littlo 
and littlo. The weight of years has bent him, and tho winter of ago rests upon 
his head. Ho touched his harp, and nations heard entranced. Tho union ij 
the vital sap of tho troo; if we rojjct tho Constitution, wo girdlo tho tree; it3 
loaves will wither, its branches drop off, and the mouldering trunk will be torn 
down by the tompost. Tho good times, when tho farmer entertained tho 
traveler without pay; when ho invited him to tarry, and join in the chnso; 
when Christmas and Fourth of July wcro seasons of general festivity,— havo 
passed away. " Thy woridly hopes," said tho hermit, " shall havo fiided, thy 
castles of ambition crumbled, and thy fiory passions subdued, cro thou hast 
reached the meridian of life." Read this Declaration at tho head of the army, 
— every sword will be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered, to 
maintain it, or to perish on tho bed of honor. (Construe both tho infinitive phrases 
with each of the two clauses just beforo thorn in tho same member.) What 

* A sentence is merely so much of disconrso as makes a complete thought in the Ticw of 
the person uttering it; a proposition is a single combination of such words as make a predi- 
cation. Judgment, or thought ; and a phrase is merely tiro or more words rightly put together 
for thought, vrithoat ezpresdng a predication. 
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ooBts nothing, is worth nothhig. That he must fa\\ \b ooriaiiu *Ti8 liberty 
alone that gives the flowers of fleeting life their lustre and perfume. Gov "nd 
asfflst him, that the work may be flnisbed. He who is lalae to Grod, is not true 
to man. Though thy slumbers may be deep, yet thy spuit shall not sleep ; 
there are shades that will not vanish, there are thoughts thou canst not banish. 
To drossy to visit, to gossip, and to thrum her piano, are the chief employments 
of the modem belle. 



Every proposition is either declarative^ interrogativCy imperative^ 
or exclamatory. Every sentence is the same, or ax^onlposite of tliese. 

A declarative proposition expresses a declaration ; an interroga- 
tive proposition, a question ; an imperative proposition, a command ; 
and an exclamatory proposition, an exclamation. 

Ex. — "John rides that wild horae." "Docs John ride that wild horse!" 
" John, rido that wild horse." " John rides that wild horse !'* Ail exeUunatory 
Bontenoe is merely a deolarative^ au interrogative, or an imperative sentence, ut- 
tered cidefly to cxpreda the emotion of the speaker. 

Ezor oiseg. 

The propositions ; and whether declarative^ interrogative^ imperative, or exclamO' 
iory^ and why : — 

A waving willow was bonding over tho fountain. Rise, and defend thysclC 
Shall I assist you ? How beautiful is yonder sunset t If James has a hun- 
dred marbles, why does he nover show us any of them ? Men may, I find, bo 
honest, though they differ. Kow Twilight lets her curtain down, and pins it 
with a star. Green bo tho turf above thee, friend of my better days. What 
shall I say? "What a piece of work is man! She is busy in tho garden, 
among the posies. Tho spreading orange waves a load of gold. Hear him I 
hear him I There can be no study without time ; and the mind must abide, and 
dwell upon things, or bo always a stranger to the inside of them. The fly sat 
upon the axlo-troo of the chariot- wheel, and said, " What a dust do I raise l" 



Every proposition ia cither independent or dependent 

An independent proposition makes complete sense by itself. 

A dependent proposition depends on another for complete sense. 

The clause of a complex sentence on which the other clauses depend, is often 
called ib^Q principal {>T leading claame ; its subject and predicate, the principal or 
Uading subject Dad predicate ; and the dependent claudos, subordinate clattses. 

Exorcises. 

The propositions ; and whether independent or dependeiU, and why? — 

Tho morning dawns, and the clouds disperse. Tho dew glistens, when tho 
sun rises. I would not enter, on my list of friends, the man who needlessly sets 
foot upon <a worm. Stillest streams oft water fairest meadows ; and the bird 
that flutters least, is longest on the wing. The path of sorrow leads to the land 
where sorrow is unknown. If the mind be curbed and humbled too much in 
children^if theur spirits be abased and broken much by too strict a hand over 
them, — they lose all their vigor and industry. Come ye in peace here, or oomo 
ye in war ? In one place we saw a gang of sixty-five horses ; but the buffaloes 
seemed absolutely to cover the ground. "Come," says Puss, "without any 
moro ado ; 'tis time to go to breal^ut : cats don't livo upon dialogues." 
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Every proposition may be divided into the entire subject and the 
entire predicate. 

The entire subject must have one or more suhject-nominatives to 
the same verb or verbs. 

The entire predicate must have one or more finite verbs agreeing 
with the same subject^ which may be called the predicate-verbs. 

Hence both subjects and predicates are either simple or compounds 

The subject-nominative may be a word, a phrase^ or an entire clause ; the predi- 
cate-verb is simply a f^rb^ or a principal verb with its auxiliaries. 

Most grammarians call the entire subject the logical subject ; the entire predi- 
cate, the logical predicate ; the subject-nominative, the grammatical svJbject ; and 
tlie predicate-verb, the grammatical predicate. Tliis mode of naming 13 not so 
simple as the one we have given. 

Exercise s. 

The propositions ; the entire suhjeets, and then the subject-nominatives } tlie entire 
predicates, and then the predUaie-verbs : — 

Men work. Most men work daily. The leaves rustle. The loaves rustb 
in the passing breeze. Leaves and flowers must perish. Flowers bloom and 
fade. Leaves and flowers flourish and decay. Poplarrf and alders ever quiv- 
ering played, and nodding cypress formed a fragrant shade. In youth alone, 
unhappy mortals live ; but, ah I the mighty gift is fugitive. The same errora 
run through all families in which there is wealth enough to aflbrd that their 
sons may be ^ood for nothing. Depart In concert act, like modem friends, 
since one can serve the other's cuds. That it is our duty to be kind and 
obliging, admits of no doubt The division and quavering which please so 
much in music, have a resemblance to the ghttering of light, as when the moon- 
beams play upon the water. It is often the fault of parents, guardians, and 
teachers, that so many persons miscarry. (Here either "It" or the clause " that 
so many," etc, may be considered the subject of "is," and the other term may 
be parsed as agreeing with the subject in case.) It is hardly practicable for the 
human mind to obtain a clear and familiar knowledge of an art, without illustra- 
tions and exemplifications. Ah mel the blooming pride of May, and that of 
beauty, are but one. 

The parts into which sentences aro divided in analysis, are called 
elements. Snbject-nominativcs and predicate-verbs are the principal 
elements ; and they may be modified by words, 2^^i'rase3, or clauses. 

A part that modifies another, adds something to its meaning, or takes away 
something. 

What modifies, is cither explanatory or restrictive. 
Ex.—" The town lay at the foot of a hill, zoUch we dimbed.^^ " The town lay at 
the foot of the hill which we eUmbed,^^ 

Whatever modifies a substantive, is an adjective clement. ' 
Ex.—" Solomon's Temple." What temple ? " David, the king and psalmist.'^ 
What David ? " The land of palms,'' What land ? "A hill crowned with mor- 
Jestio trees,''' What kmd of hUl ? " A proposition to sell the farm," What pro- 
position ? " The store which is on the comer," What Store ? " A request ihatyou 
will go with us," What kind of request ? 

What modifies, may itself be modified. 
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A NOUN may be modified-— 

1. By an article. *' T7ie man is intelligent." 

2. B7 an adjective. " A beautiful rose;" " A hose, red and heavMful.'^ 
S. By Sk possessive. "Jb/i7i'« horse;" **i/y slate." 

4. By aa appos'Uive. "John the saddler f^ "The poet MUton." 

5. By a participle, witU wliat belongs to it. " A law rdating to tax^,** 
C. By an infinitive, with what belongs to it "A path to guide us.'' 

7. By an adjunct. " A man of wisdom.'^ 

8. By a dause. " Tho willow which stands by the spring f^ " A request ihaX 
you toiU go with us to-morrow.'^ 

A PRONOUN may be modified in tho samo ways, except not by a possessive. 
A modified word has frequently sovond modifications at once. 

Exercises. 

!l%s nouns and pronouns, and by what they are modified: — 

A dewy rosa The land of oranges. Lurking evils. Evils lurking near. 
Evils that lurk near. A house situated on the river. An opportunity to 
study. The sun's beams. Milton the poet. The deer which ran out of tho 
field, and which I shot. A bright morning, fresh and balmy, that refreshed ua 
all. The calumet was produced, and the two forlorn powers smoked eternal 
friendship between themselves, and vengeance upon their common spoilers, tho 
Grows. The silence of the night; the calmness of the sea; the lambent radi- 
ance of the moon, trembling on the surface of the waves ; and the deep azure of 
the sky, spangled with a thousand stars,— concurred to heighten the beauty of 
the scene. "With loss of Eden, till one greater man restore us, and regain tho 
blissful seat. Numerous small lakes lie inland, round which, on beaten trails, 
roam herds of red deer. Sweet day, so cool, so calm, bo bright, tho bridal of 
tho earth and sky. 



Whatever modifies a verb, an adjective, or an adverb, or may bo 
given in answer to an inteiToijative adverb, or as tlia complement of 
a predicate, is an adverbial element, 

Ex. — " The house was sold yesterday.'''' When ? " The house contains much 
faimiturey Contains what? " The house was a mere cabin.^'* Was what i ♦* The 
Lonse fell, crushing its inmates.^'' Fell how ? " The house was sold to pay the 
owner'' s debts.^^ Why ? ** Tha house was sold because the owner was in debt.'''' Why t 

A modified verb may be a finite verb, a participle, or an uifinitive. 

A VERB may bo modified — 

1. By an objective. " Men build houses."*^ " I knew U to be him'^ 

2. By a predicate-nomdnaiive. " John has become a farmer.''^ 

3. By an adjective. "To BE wise ;" " James is idfe."* 

4. By an adverb. " The horse ran fast.'^ 

5. By Sk pariiciple+. " The stone rolled thundering down the hilV^ 

6. By an infinitive-^-. *' I have concluded to remain with you." 

* Owing to a slight radical diffisrenee in the modes of classifying, there is sometiiDes ao 
apparent incongraity between Parsing and Analysis. Thus, in parsing, idle is referred to 
Jamesj beoaase James denotes the object to which the quality belongs; but, in analysing^ 
it is referred to is, because it makes with is tho predicate. 
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T. By an adjuvct " Apples GROW on treesy 

8. By a ctotwe. " She thinks he is rich;'^ "Ho studies that he may kum.^ 

Exercises. 

The «er&ff, and hy wha modified ;— 

A light beaming brightly. He writes with oaso, Cast not pearls beforo 
swine. He became a partner. She is industrious. 1 intend to go. I be- 
lieve he will succeed when ho makes a vigorous effort. Among the flowering 
vines is one deserving of particular notice. Bach flower is composed of six 
leaves about three inches in length, of beautiful crimson, the inside spotted with 
white. Its leaves of fino gi'een are oval, and disposed by threes. This plxmt 
grows upon the trees without attaching itself to them. When it has reached tho 
topmost branches, it descends perpendicularly, and, as it continues to grow,. ex- 
tends from tree to tree, until its various stalks interlace the grove like the rig- 
ging of a ship. Nature from tho storm shines out afresh. Not even a philoso- 
pher can endure the toothache patiently. There never yet were hearts or 
skies, clouds might not wander through. Chaucer said, " If a man's soul is ia 
his pocket, he should bo punished there." 



An ADJECTIVE may bo modified — 

1. By an adveih. "She is foolishly proud." 

2. By an infinitive, " Tho fruit is good to eat.^^ 

3. By an adjunct, " He is careful of his hooks.^^ 

Exercises. ' 

The adjectives^ and hy what modified : — 

She was uncommonly beautiful. He is poor in money, but rich in knowl- 
edge. Bo quick to hear, but slow to speak. Tho visions of my youth are 
past — ^too bright, too beautiful to last How dear to my heart are the scenes of 
my childhood I That £ither, faint in death below, his voice no longer heard. 
Wise in council and bravo in war, ho soon became the most successful leader. 



An ADVERB may be modified — 

1. By an adverb, ** The horse ran very past." 

2. By an adjunct " He has acted inconsistently with his professions,'^^ 

Eze r c isos. 

The adverbs^ and hy what modified : — 

It is very badly done. She studies most diligently. You can not come 
too soon. He has written agreeably to your directions. 



When a dependent clause is abridged into a phrase, having a 

nominative absolute, the phrase retains the modifying sense of tho 

clause. . 

Some grammarians call such also independent phrases, though perhaps need- 
lessly. 
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Exer ciBes. 

7%e ahsohde phrases, and whU they mod\fy : — 

My trunk being packed, I sent for a carriage. (Sent why or when ?) The 
Bun having set, we returned home. His father having been imprisoned, be went 
to rescue him. Aknag be sauntered, his musing fimoies absorbing his whole soul. ^ 

Nominatives independent, or the phrases containing thora, and 
inteijectionsy aro independent elements. 

Exercises 

Toitit otU {he independent words or phrases ;— 

O Liberty I can man resign thee, once having felt thy glorious flame I TTocp 
on the rocks of roaring winds, maid of Inistore I Milan ! tlie golden bells 
which oft at eve so sweetly tolled I Alas, alas I £iir In^s, she's gone into tlio 
West Tlie land of the heart is the land of the West ; oho boys 1 oho boys I 
oho! Hist^ Borneo, hist I My stars 1 what a fishl Ha, ha, hul a liuo 
gentleman, truly. 

Connecting words are conjunctions, prepositions, relative jironouns, 
and some adverbs. Sometimes phrases. 

Sometimes connectives are omitted, or the connection is sufllciently 
obvious by the position of the paiia. 

Exercises, 

Point out the eonnecUoes^ tell qf what kind, and what they connect ;—• 
The sun has set, and the moon and stars begin to appear. He took the horso, 
wliich was neither his nor mine When I behold a fashionable table set out, I 
fancy that gouts, fevers, and lethargies, lie in ambush among the dishes. Ho 
that knows not liow to suffer, has no greatness of soul. Though deep, yet clear ; 
though gentle, yet not dull The moment I touched it, down it fell. Tho 
deeper the water, the smoother it flows. (Connected by the correlative sense of 
the clauses.) To be happy is not only to be free from the pains and diseases 
of tho body, but also from tho cares and diseases of Uie mind. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis sometliing, nothing j 

'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands : 

But he who filches from me my good name, 

Bobs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed! 

Propositions are sometimes elliptical or inverted. 
Exercises, 

Point out the eUipiicdl parts, supply the omitted words, and restore the logical ar- 
rangement: — 

And jokes wont round, and careless chat No mate, no comrade, Lucy 
know. Ob, how damp, and dark, and cold ! " Then, why don't you go," 
said I. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, and cold. The woman 
(strange circumstance !) remained obstinately silent. Out of debt, out of dan- 
ger. On the cool and shady hills, coffee-shrubs and tamarinds grow. Alas for 
love, if thou wert all, and naught beyond, O earth ! Of all the thousand stirs 
not one. ** Sir, I can not— What, my lord? — Make you a bettor answer." 

» 

Sentences, propositions, and phrases, may bo analyzed according 
to the following 
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Formulas. 

A sentence^ and why ; dinpUy oamplex, or compound, and why ; declarative, i$iUr- 
rogative, impercUive, exdarmUory, or a composite of, and why. 

,_ a phrase ; the chief word .„ m/v^sfi^^ k„ 

** an independent phrase; the Independent substanUve " * moamea Dy . 

— istheentire-^ectj^^ the -^JS^-^TeJT^^^ ^^ —. modified by —. 

— is thoentire^jj^^',, theJ^^JS^^^^^^^^ 

ANALYSIS EXEMPLIFIED. 

Simple Sentences Analyzed. 

" Sin degrades." 

This is a terUence, it is & thought expressed by words ; timpU, it contains but 
one proposition ; dedarative, it expresses a declaration. 

Sm is the subject, because it denotes that of which something is affirmed ; and 
cfegradea is the predicate, because it denotes what is affirmed of sin. Sia^ is also the 
bubject-nominative ; and degrades, the predicate-verb. 

" My friend, were these houses and lands purchased and improved 
by our old senator, David Barton ?" 

This is a sentence, it is a collection of words making complete sense ; simple, it 
contains but one proposition, or but one subject and one predicate ; interrogative^ 
it asks a question. 

Ml/ friend is an independent phrase, because it has no grammatical connection 
With the rest of the sentence. Friend is the principal word, and it is modified or 
limited by the possessive J/y. 

The phrase these houses and lands, is the subject, because it denotes that of which 
something is affirmed. 

The phrase were purchased and improved bf/ our old senator, David Barton, is the 
predicate, because it denotes what is affirmed of the subject. 

Houses and lands are the subject-nominatives, connected by the word and, and 
modified by the adjective these. 

Were purchased and \were\ improved are the predicate-verbs, connected by and 
imd modified by the phrase by our old senator, David Barton, Our old senator is 
modi&Qdhy David Barton; old senator is modified or limited by the possessive 
our ; and senator is modified by old. 

Or thus : Was is the copula ; purchased and improved are the attributes, modi- 
fied by • (as before). 

Componnd Sentences Analyzed. 

*• A man who saves the fragments of time, will accomplish much 
in the course of his life." 

This is a sentence, it is a complete thought expressed by words ; compound, it 
contains more propositions than one ; (or, complex, it contains two propositions, of 
which one modifies the other ;) declarative, it expresses a declaration. 

A man who saves the fragments of time, is the entire subject of the principal 
clause, because it denotes that of which something is affirmed ; and will accomplish 
much in the course of his life^ is the entire predicate^ because it denotes what is af- 
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firmed of tho Bubject. Man is tho Babject-nominativo ; and it is modified by tlio 
article Ay and tlio clause tcTio saves the /raiments of time : wiU aeamiplish is tho 
prcdxcatc-verb, and is modlilcd bj the object much and the adjanct in the course of 
lils life. 

Who saves (he fragments of tlme^ is a proposition connected to man-y by the rela- 
livo whoj as a Bubordinato clause performing tho oiiico of an adjective. 

TVTio is the entire subject oud the subject-nominative : saves the fraffments cf 
time, is the entire predicate ; saves id tho predicate- verb, and is modified by its ob- 
j ict fragments, which is itself modified by the article the and tho adjunct (f time^ 



" What pleases the palate, is not always good for the constitu- 
'tion." 

This is a senUnee, it is a collection of words making complete sense ; oompoundy 
consisting of two propositions ; (or, eompUxy it contains two propositions, of which 
one modifies the other;) deelarativey it czpreeses a declaration. 

Wha^ is equivalent to iha& which. What, or that tvhiehy pleases thepalaiSy is the 
ontiro subject of the principal clause ; and is not always good for the oonstUuUony is 
the entire predicate. That Is tho Bubject-nominative, and is modified by the clause 
which pleases the palate; is is the predicate-verb, and is modified by the adjective 
ffood, which is itself modified by tlio adjunct for the eonstUtUion and tho adverb 
clwaysy and alvoays is modified by the adverb not. 

Which pleases {he palate, is a proposition connected to that, by the relative vAi<^ A, 
as a subordinate clause performing the ufiico of an adjective. 

Which is the entire subject and the subject- nominative ; pleases the palate, is tlie 
entire predicate ; pleases is the predicate- verb, modified by the object ^^te, which 
ij itself modified by the, 

p* Who were tho robbers of tho house, has not yet been ascer- 
tained." 

This is a simple Fcntcncc, (or complex— ^qq pp. 63 and Tl,) having tho incorporated 
clause, Who were the robbers of the house, as the entire subject and the Bubjoct-nom- 
inative. Has not yet heen ascertained, is the entire predicate, etc. 

Who were the robbers cf the house, is a subordinate clause incorporated into the 
sentence as a substantive in the nominative case. I7/«> is the entire subject anci 
tho subject-nominative, etc.] 

"My son, if thou Tvonldst receive my words, and hide my com- 
mandments with thee, so that thou mayst gain wisdom ; yea, if thou 
wouldst seek it as silver, and search for it as hidden treasure, — then 
live in the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God." 

This is a sentence, it is a collection of words making complete sense ; compound, 
Jt consists of several propositions ; a composite of dedaratioe, or conditional de- 
daraH/oe, and imperative clauses, or rather an imperative sentence, for its chief 
aim is to express a command or an exhortation. (Or oompkt— See p. 68.) 

Tills is an independent phrase, because it has no grammatical oonneotion witb 
the rest of the sentence, etc. (Prooeed as before.) 
" IfVuM wouldst receive my words, and hide my commandments with thee,'' — 
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This is a propoeition connected as a dependent clause^ by the conjnnction |^, to 
(ho last clause of the sentence, etc. (Analyze these clauses in the same way as the 
clauses and sentences above were analyzed. ) 

" So that ihou mayst gain wisdom ;" — 
This is a clause dependent on the clause preceding it, to which it is oonnocted 
by so thai^ etc. 
'* led) if thou fvouldst seek U as silver^ and search for it as hidden treasure ;*' — 
This is a clause coordinate with the member preceding it, to which it is con- - 
nected by the emphatic yea; and dependent on the last clause of the sentence, to 
which it is connected by if, 

" As silver J " — " As for hidden treasure /" — 

As silver is put for as you would seek for silver, and is therefore a clause con- 
nected to the preceding predicate by £» as a subordinate clause, performing the 
ofiice of an adverb of manner, etc. 

" Then live in the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God.^^ 
This id the principal or independent clause, connected by then to the rest of the 
sentence. STtou, understood, is the entire subject and the subject-nominative, etc. 



Note.— Lon<? sentences ore generally most easily analyzed, by commencing at 
the beginning of the sentence, and taking not more than one clause, independent 
•word or p'lrase, at a time, and proceeding thus until the entire sentence is ex- 
it austo<]. It id generally better to deier dependent clauses, till their principal 
clauses ere analyzed. 

"There is strong reason to suspect that some able Whig poli- 
ticians, who thought it dangerous to relax, at that moment, the 
laws against political offences, but who could not, without incur- 
ring the charge of inconsistency, decl.nre themselves adverse to 
relaxation, had conceived a hope that they mights, by fomenting tho 
dispute about the court of the lord high steward, defer for at least a 
fear the passing of a bill which they disliked, and yet could not 
decently oppose." — Macaulay, 

Analysis. — This is a complex declarative sentence, or a compound declarative 
sentence, of which some of the clauses are dependent, Tliers is strong reason to 
suspect, is the principal clause, of which strong reamn to suspect, is the entire sub- 
ject ; and There is, tho entire predicate ; reason is tho subject-nominative, modified 
"by the adjective strong, and by the infinitive to suspect performing tho office of an 
adjective ; is is tho predicate-verb, modified by There, 

That Sonne able Whig politicians had conceived a hope, is the next simple declara- 
tive clause, performing the ofiice of a noun in the objective case governed by 
to suspect, to which it is connected by ihat. Soma able Whig polUicians, is the entire 
subject ; and had conceived a hope, is the entire predicate : polUicians is the subject- 
nominative, modified by the adjectives some, able, and Whig ; and Tiad conceived is 
the predicate-verb, modified by tho object 7iope, which is itself modified by tho 
article a. 

Who ihougTU it dangerous, etc., (read to hut,) is a subordinate relative clause, 
connected io politicians by who, and performing the office of an adjective. Who is 
the entire subject and subject-nominative ; thought it dangerous, etc., is the entire 
predicate, of vt\ii(i)iihought is tho prodicatc-vcrb, modified by tho object it, which u 
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modified bj danaierous, and th» appositive to relax, etc, of wliioh to rdax is modi- 
fied by the adjunct a^ <Aa< momeni, an adrerblal element whose principal word ia 
moment, modified by ihatj and connected to the verb by at ; to rdax is farther modi- 
fied by the object llie laws, and laws is modified by the adjunct againat polUical 
qfencee, peribrming the oflB.ce of an adjective. 

But who could not, wit?tout, etc. (read to had), is a relative clause also modifying 
polUieicme, and connected as a coordinate clause to the clause before it, by the 
adversative coi^ unction but. Who is the entire subject and the suoject-nominative ; 
could not, wWund incurring, etc, is the entire predicate, of which could declare ia 
the predicate-verb, modified by the negative adverb not, the adverbial adjunct 
Vfithout incurring the charge of inconeietencrj, the object themeelvee, which is modi- 
fied by the adjective adverse, and adverse is modified by the adverbial adjunct ta 
relaxation. 

That they might, etc (to which), is the next simple clause, — dependent, con- 
nected to hope by M^*, and performing the office of an adjective. T^iey is the entire 
subject and the subject-nominative ; might d^er, etc, is the entire predicate, of 
■which mighJt defer is the predicate-verb, modified by the adverbial elements ly fo- 
fjzenting the dispute adout the court of the lord high stetoard {menns), for a year (time), 
nnd the objective element the passing of a bill ; fomenting is joined to might defer 
by by and modified by dispute, dispute is modified by the and about the court, court 
id joined to dispute by about and modified by t1^ and of the lord high steward, lord 
ia joined to court by qf and modified by the and the appositive high steward ; for a 
year is modified by the adverbial phrase a^ least ; passing is modified by the and 
the adjunct <f a bill. 

Which they disliked, etc. (to the end), is a relative clause, — declarative, depend- 
ent, connected to biU by which, and performing the office of an adjective. They is 
the entire subject and the subject-nominative, disliked and could oppose are the 
predicate-verbs, connected b/ and yet, and modified, both, by the objective uhich, 
and the latter verb by the adverb decently, which is itself modified by the nega- 
tive ndverb not. 

The sentence consists of six clauses, very finely bound together, of which the 
subject of the principal clause is branched out into a cluster of dependent clauses. 
—The student will seldom find a sentence more difficult to analyze. 



Paragraphs or sentences raay bo briefly analyzed by simply 
pointing out the clauses or propositions in llicir logical order. 
Parsing, also, raay be much abridged. 

IIx. *' Man hath his daily work of body or mind 

Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Iloaven on all his ways; 
While other animals inactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account" — MiUon. 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind appointed. 
Which declares his dignity, and the regard of Heaven on all his ways. 
"While other animals range inactive. 
And God takes no account of Iheir doings. 
Man is a common noun, in the nominative case to hath ; hath is an irregular 
transitive verb agreeing with Man ; his is a personal pronoun, relating to Jtmn as 
its antecedent, and possessing work, etc 

,0^ For exercises, nie the phrases and sentences on pp. 48—67. 



C8 COMPLEX AND COMPOUND SENTENCES, 

Note.— The ideas entertained about Analysis are so yarious that they hare not as yet set» 
tloil down into a uniform system. Wliat we hare said on tbis Subject from page 5T to 67, 
forms a very simple system tbat is perhaps sufficiently exact for ordinary purposes. We 
havj not there insisted on complex sentences ; or, ratlier, we have regarded all complex sen- 
teaces as compound, but not all compound sentences as complex, or used cmnpound as a 
gjneric term to complex. The following views, however, which now prevail most in Great 
Bi-itaiii, are more exuct and philosophical, and will probal)ly give better satisfaction to those 
who are in the habit of thinking closely upon the structure of language. 

There runs through discourse, more or less, a serial sense, and also 
a modified sense. The foiiner gives us compound structure ; and 
the latter, complex structure. 

All sentences that have two or more distinct predicates, are either 
complex or compound. 

A complex sentence contains but one principal clause, with one or 
more dependent clauses. 

The DEPENDEJfT CLAUSE IS Combined with the principal clause, in the sense of 
a NOCry, an ADJECTIVE, or an AD VERB, or else shuply depends on it for 
complete sense. The subordinate or dependent clauses which make with other 
dausea complex members or sentences, comprise the relative clauses, the adver^ 
bicU clauses, the correlative clauses, and generally the conjunctive clauses that ex- 
press comparison^ condition, concession, exception, cause, consequence, or purpose. 
Seep. 35. 

For a thorough understanding of the foregoing paragraph, — and, indeed, of this whole 
page,— the student should consult the rest of this section, especially the following Exercises. 

What is grammatically dependent, may l>e logically principal ; that is, the do* 
pendent clause or word m construction may be the nwst important in sense ; as, 
** When the tun rlsesj thb birds sing ;" " To think always accurately^ is a ^eai 
accomplishment." 

A compound sentence contains two or more principal co5rdinato 
clauses. 

Such clauses are generally connected by conjunctions of the first three classes 
(see p. 84), or tliey have no connective. 

Complex and compound^ as here used, are entirely distinct : so that a sentence may he 
complex without heing compound, or compound vitliont being complex. 

A complex member consists of two or more clauses combined like 
those of a complex sentence, and forms only a part of a sentence. 

A compound member consists of two or more coordinate clauses, 
and forms only a part of a sentence. 

A phrase whose chief word is modified by another phrase, may be 
called complex. 

The sub ject is the nucleus of the sentence, round which every thing else 
clusters, and which is, in fact, modifled by every thing else, even by the predicate- 
verb itself, with all its appendages. Now, if we regard dependent clauses always 
as modifying clauses, we shall have the strange anomaly, when clauses are used 
as subjects, of making the subject modify the predicate. (See p. 58.) But the 
above definition of a complex sentence and of dependent clauses, avoids the 
diffi3ulty. 

In another sense, the predicate is the main part of the sentence. For 
what is to be said or communicated, is naturally of the greatest concern both 
to him that speaks and to him that hears, and is the cause that there is any 
speaking at alL Besides, the predicate may embraca quite a volume of thinking, 
as thought upon thought flows out from the subject. See p. 12. 
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The skeleton of thought which underlies the full-robed sentence, may be 
briefly exhibited thus : — 

(Is what? 
Does what* ? 
i Suffers what* f 
Howmany? \ Subject. When*? 



"Which one ! 



Of what kind? 



I Where ? 
'How? 
Why? 
^ As to what ? 



So great a power of expression has the predicate-verb, that it expresses, to a 
great extent, along with the affirmation itsell, the parts we have marked with stars. 

EXEECISES IN ANALYSIS. 

Suppose we could have a sentence that comprises all the various parts and modes 
of construction, which can be found in the whole compass of literature. By teach' 
ing this one sentence, we should teach all the elements of discourse. But, since 
no such sentence can exist, let us present in detail, from good writers, such a cir- 
cuit of expressions as will embrace the body ana all the outbranchings which 
together would make up this ideal sentence. After having thus exhibited, as fully 
as our space will allow, the sentence (from page 70 to 83), we may next show the 
kinds qf sentences; and the whole will then furnish a comprehensive view of the 
construction of all sentences. 

In the 'search for sentences to illustrate the construction of language according 
to the foregoing plan, 1 have been struck with this remarkable fact : The groat 
and most admired authors of our literature— such as Shakespeare, Miiton, Addison, 
Goldsmith, Irving, and Macaulay — ^have readily furnished me the various kinds 
of sentences which I sought : while inferior writers have eenerallv exliibited an 
abundance of certain types only. I have therefore comoi to the conclusion that one 
of the great secrets of that imperial excellence of style which confers immortality, 
is variety of construction ; and one of the groat cnut^s whicli prompt us to con- 
demn the inferior writer as wearisome, is monotony of construction. If this is 
true, surely nothing else can bo of greater importance than to store the leanier's 
mind with the various types of construction, that they may lie in his mind like 
seed, ready to spring up afterwards in a luxuriant style, as rich, diversified, and 
harmonious as tiie creation itself. 

It is often a convenience to name phrases and clauses according to their lead- 
ing or principal words, or according to their sense.* Henco wo have — 

Substantive phrases. ^^ For me to go^ is impossible." 
Adjective phrases. ^^ A tree^ dead at the top.^^ 
Participial phrases. " A tree, stripped of its leavesJ^ 
Infinitive phrases. " A few boxes, io be sent to the depot.^^ 
Adverbial phrases, "He came early in Vie morning." " To andfro?^ 
Appositive or explanatory phrases. •* Athens, the capital of AiticaJ'^ *' It la 
not always prudent to rely on promises." 

Absolute phrases. " The cars having arrived, we departed." 
Independent phrases. " My friend, let us return." 
Idiomatic phrases.f ^^ By and by^ you will not go at aU" 
Adjuncts. " A statue of marble stood in Hie public sqvxire?^ 

* This claBsification of phrflses and clauses is not taken from any recent irriter, but from 
£errs Treatise on the English Lanpi&ge, published in 1853, and novr out of print. 

t An idiom, is a mode of expression peculiar to a language, and sometimes to several lan- 
Snages, without admitting of analysis in the usnal way ; so that it must often be taken as 
a whole, tho sense running through it somewhat like the grain through a knot of wood. 
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Adjun'^ts have been called, by two or three recent writers, pr^Msitional pArcMM, and 
theu culjective or udcertnal pktxuea^ according as they are used in an adjective or in an ad- 
vurbial sense ; but this use of the terms seems not altogether commendable, since they are 
also often applied to such phrases as according to, from bUtriat, ever and anon, etc. lu such 
sentences as '* My hopes,— their starry light is gone," My hopes has been called a pleonastic 
phi-aae ; bui^ since it is, in some form, indispensable to the sentence, we should perhaps rather 
r«i;ird their as the pleonastic word. The fact is, that the phrase, by the usual parsing, becomes 
Btiperfluous, and may, in UuU aense^ be considered grammatieaUy independent ; but, logically 
considered, their is the superfluous worJ. The contiti uctMn^ however, may be called pleo- 
naatie^for Vm eake of eniphasia; and, in most instances, it seems not improper to ref.'ard 
it as a species of ajTpo^t^on ; for, as a general rule, w« should not regard as independent what 
can be otherwise disposed of, nor apply an extraordinary principle where an ordinary one will 
answer as welL * 

Substanlive clauses. " ThcU I should go^^^ is impossibla 

Ad^ecUve dauses. (Itelative and other clauses qualifying substantiyes.) 

^dative clattses, " The man who came yesiei'dayy " I know who he is" 

Corr dative clauses, " The farther I went, the worse I fared." "As the one 

dies, so dies the other." 

ApposiUve or explanatory clauses, " It is evident iJiat 7ie must soonfaiV The 

Opinion thai the stars are inhabited" etc. 

Adverbial clauses, " When sinners entice ihee^ consent thou not" 

Conjunctive clauses, " We turned back, for we knew not ihe way," 

Conditionai clausca. *^If youfail^ you will be disgraced." 

Causal clnuses. '* Ho is economical, because he ispoor.*^ 

Comparative clauses, *' I have more than you have, etc. See p. 85. 
V t^^ In arrangini; the following exercises, I have, in general, passed from words to phrases 
tmA from phro^ses to cUiuses, from unmodified to modified, from simple to compound, from 
/^ull construction to elliptical, and from simple and Ic^cal arrangement to tontplicated and 
inverted or poetical. To make the simplest classification, it has been necest'-ary to give sen- 
tences beyond the pupil's present ability. The latter paragraphs or the more complicat(>d 
sentences shonld therefore bo deferred for a second or third course. — Superior (•>, oyer the 
end of a sentence, shows that it is simplsft : ( ■), complex * ; and (^), compound <*. 

The examples of this section will also be found unsurpassed as a seiies of Pausing Exorcises. 

Principal Elements. 
Simple Subjects and Predicates)* — I went.« Stars shine. 
It snows. Lipfhts were shining. He was dismissed. Could they 
have gone ? He should have been rewarded. Write.t Who sang ? 
Singing had commenced. To whisper is forbidden. 

* This is a simple declarative sentence. The subject is I, and the predicate is v)ent. t This 
is a simple imperative sentence. The subject is tJwu understood ; the predicate is wriis. 

These roses are very beautiful* Lies have short legs.t Virtuous 
youth brings forth accomplished and flourishing manliood.* One sword 
keeps another in the scabbard." Too much fear is an enemy to good 
deliberation.* Milton, the author of Paradise Lost, is the sublimest of 
poets.* In every grove warbles the voice of love and pleasure.* Let§ 
nothing frighten you but sin.' Give me the horse." Come, nymph 
demure, with mantle blue." | The inquisitive are generally talkative." 
To what expedient wilt thou fly?" How wonderfully are we made!" 
To the left, the Dunderberg reared its woody precipices, height over 
height, forest over forest, away into the deep summer sky.*** 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets.'ii- 
When first thy Sire to send on earth. 
Virtue, his darling child, designed." — Gray, 
For contemplation he, and valor, formed ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace® . — MilUm, 

* This is a simple declarative sentence. The entire subject is These roses; the snlject- 
nominative is roses, which is modified by the aiijective These. The entire predicate is ars 
very beautiful; the predicate-verb is a/re, which is limited by the adjective beautiful, or 
combines with it in making a descriptive assertion of the subject. Beautiful is modified by 
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the adverb very^ expressing degree, t This is a simple deelaratire sentence. Lies is the 
sabject. Hav^ short legs, is the entire predicate ; heme is the predicato-rerb, which is modi- 
fied by the object legs, which is itself modified by the adjective short. X Is combines with 
ensmify to make an explanatory assertion of the subject S ^^ is modiHed bv the phrase 
after it as the entire object, and by nothing as the simple object Frighten modifies noUiing^ 
— «r refers the act to it, — and also depends on Let *' We saw the ship sink"' ; I heard the bell 
lolling; **She called him a l^naoe"; ** The storm turned the milk tour"; in each of these sen. 
tenoea the Italic word modifies the sabstaative, and depends also on the verb. | {Thou) t^fmph 
defmanSt etc maybe considered the entire Bnb}eet ** Yon may supply rising, after heigfU and 
forest ; and dispose of these absolute phrases as adverbial, modifying reoared its utoodijpreH- 
pi^xSy bv showing koto, tt This is a simple declarative sentence. The prose or logical arrange- 
ment of the words would be, Thouhastno hive of hwurdsd sweets. (Now analyze the sentence.) 

They who are set to rule over others, must be just.* We found, in 
our rambles, several pieces of flint which the Indians had once used for 
arrow-heads.* The disputes between the majority which supported the 
mayor, and the minority headed by the magistrates, had repeatedly run 
so high that bloodshed seemed inevitable.* 

The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 

Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride*. — Pope. 

* This is a complex declarative sentence that has a dependent clause used in the sense of 
an adjective. Th^/ who are set to rule over others, is tne entire principal subject ; they is 
the subject-nominative, modified by the relative clause who are set to rule over others. Mutst 
bsjust, is the entire principal predicate ; must be is the predicate- verb, which is modified by 
the a(^ective just, or combines with it in making a descriptive assertion of the subject. 

Who are set to rule over others, is a dependent clause, joined to they by the relative who, 
and used in the sense of an adjective. Who is the subject ; are set to rule over others, is the 
entire predicate ; are set is the predicate-verb, which is modified by the infinitive phrase to 
rtUe over others; and to rule is modified by the adjunct over ot!iers. 

To relieve the poor, is our duty.* To pay as you go, is the safest way 
to fortune*. To return to sup at some of the palaces of the nobility, was 
then the custom • To have advanced much farther without wagons or 
supplies, would have been dangerous". The enemy's deceiving: him was 
the cause of his failure. {BeUer : That the enemy deceived him, was the 
cause of his failure.) 

To be at war with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain*. — Coleridge, 

Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy. 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy*. — Goldsmith. 

* This is a simple declarative sentence, having the infinitive phrase, Tb relieve the poor, as 
the entire subject, and To relieve as the simple subject To relieve is modified by the object 
people (understood), and people is modified by the adjective poor and the article the. Is 
our dvUy, is the entire predicate ; is is the predicate-verb, which combines with duty, to make 
a descriptive assertion of tiie subject Duty is modified by the possesfiive pronoun our. 

Tliat the earth is round, is now well known.* Whether we should 
go, was next discussed*. Why he said so, is now obvious*. Who 
was the author of Junius's Letters, is not yet proved ' . What became 
of Sir John Franklin, is still a mystery*. How many and what enor- 
mous lies have been published in the newspapers, must have astonished 
every honest reader.* Let us stick to the common highway, and do our 
best there, was the instinctive feeling of the man.« " Dust thou art^ to 
dust retumest," was not written of the soul.* 

" My fan^^^ let others say, who laugh at toil ; 

**Fanf hood! glove! scarf !'^ is her laconic style.® — Young. 

* This is a complex declarative sentence, with a dependent clause used in the sense of a 
noun in the nominative case. That the earth is roimd, is the principal subject Is now well 
known, is its entire predicate. Is known is the predicate-verb, and is modified by tho ad- 
verbs now and weU. Tliaty commeaciag the dependent clause, is the connective ; of, rather. 
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It serves as a sort of handle to the clause, showing that all its words are to he taken together 
as one thing. Tha earth is the entire subject : and earth is the nominatire, modified by the 
article the. la round, is the entire predicate; is is the predicate-rerb, and is modified by 
the a^eetive rounds or combines with it in making a descriptive assertion of the subject 
(Some grammarians would say, is is the copula, and round is the attribute.) 

Observe that the dependent clauses in the last paragraph of exercises, are used 
in the sense of nouns m the nominative case. 

A dependent clause or member, used in tli6 sense of a noun, gener- 
aJly begins with thaty or y/\th but or but that (not elegant) ; with the 
responsive relative who, which, or what ; or with the word how, why, 
when, whence, where, whither, whether, or wherefore. Sometimes it 
is simply an imperative clause or member ; and sometimes it is a 
sentence introduced as a direct quotation. 

Compound Subjects and Predicates. — J^ohn and I went.<* 
Either Jctmes or Henry is talking.'! Lead, iron, and coal, were found'. 
Every door, window, and balcony, was filled with spectators.'! Can 
pleasures, or riches, or honors cure a guilty conscience ?■ t Never did a 
single encouraging remark, a bright hope, or a warm wish cross my 
path.'t Day after day, and hour after hour, passed heavily away.t 
His magnificence, his taste, his classical learning, the grace and urbanity 
of his manners, were admitted even by his enemies." 
War, famine, pest, volcano, storm, and fire. 
Intestine broils, oppression with her heart 
Wrapt up in triple brass, besiege mankind.' — Young, 
Read and write.J He rose, reigned, and fell'. Slowly and sadly 
they climb the distant mountains, and read their doom in the setting sun.' § 
The rose had been washed, just washed in a shower, 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
A delicate moisture encumbered the flower, 
And weighed down its beautiful head.* — Cowper, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way'. — Chldsmiih. 

* This is a simple declaratiTo sentence, with a oompoand subject John and I is the entire 
subject ; and John and / are the nominatives, connected by and t When the mtject is 
distribative, some grammarians prefer to call the sentence compound, and then repeat the 
predicate with each nominadve. It is generally best, however, to dispose of sentences as 
we find them ; and to regard sentences compound that have compound subjects, only when 
a predicate must be supplied in order to parse them, t This is a simple imperative sentence 
with a compound predicate. The subject is thou or you understood ; and the verbs are read 
and vnitA, connected by an-i. (By supplying thou with each verb, the sentence would become 
compound.) § Such sentences as this one, some grammarians would call compound^ and with 
much good ground for their opinion. A compound predicate usually implies a much greater 
transition in thought than a compound subject. A compound predicate can generally be con- 
ceived as consisting of two or more distinct thoughts ; bat a compound subject can seldom 
be so regarded. To make the analysis of sentences, however, as little intricate 88 possi- 
ble, it may ho best to follow the mode of analysis shown in the exercised. 

To hope and strive is the way to thrive.'* To be liberal, and to be 
benevolent, are often two different things'. t To be wise in our own eyes, 
to be wise in the opinion of the world, and to be wise in the sight of our 
Creator, are three things that rarely coincide*. That he should take 
offense at such a trifle, and that he should then write and publish an 
article about it, surprised us all.* 

That secrets are a sacred trust, 

That friends should bo sincere and just^ 
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That constancy befits thera, 
Are observations on the case. 
That savor much of common-place, 

And all the world admits them* 4 — Cowper. 
The wit whose vivacity condemns slower tongues to silence, the eefaolar 
whose knowledge allows no man to fancy that he instructs him, the critic 
who suffers no fallacy to pass undetected, and the reasoner who condemns 
the idle to thought and tlie negligent to attention, are generally praised 
and feared, reverenced and avoided*. — Johnson. 

Glass is impermeable to water, is capable of receiving and retaining tlie 
most lustrous colors, is susceptible of the finest poliali, can be carved or 
sculptured like stone or metal, never loses a fraction of iis substance by 
constant use, and is so insensible to the action of acids that it is employed 
by chemists for purposes to which no other substance could be applied*. 

* To hope and strive is the entire subject and the subject-nominative. 7b hope and to 
utrioe are each, in part, the subject of is. Is a^ees with to hope and to strive coi\jointl7, 
taken as ene thing. Perhaps it maj be well to eoasidersach subjects as a distinct species of 
compound subjects, — to call thera sul^eets that &re compound in furra, yet singular In con- 
st-ruction, because grouped as one thing, or consisting of a duster of attributes that represent 
but oneoljecL To this head maj tlken be referred such expressions as, *' Yonder lives a 
gre^i scJu^r and dicine."^ 

t This is a simple dedaratiro sent-enee, with a eompoiznd subject To ho liheraZ, and to be 
benevolent, is the entire sabJecL Tit be and to be are the dmple sulyects, connected by and^ 
and modified, the former by UbsrcUy and the lattfr by boneaflenL Are often two dtffereni 
things, is the entire predicate ; and are is the predicate-rerb, etc. 

X This is a compound deelaratire sentence, consiKting of a complex member and a clause, 
^iiough compound in form^ it is really, in sense, wholly a complex sentence ; for the clause 
comprising the last lino — aqtiivalent to and that arc admitted by all the world — is but a con- 
tinoation of the dependent sense commenced by the relitivo clause before it; and lias been 
expressed like a principal clause of a compound sentence, merely for the sake of rhyme and 
measure.) The entire subject of the complex member is compoond, and consists of the 
tSiree dependent clauses, that secrets are a, etc^, (read to are,) used in the sense of nouiis 
In the nominative case, and coineeted by simple succession. That^ at the banning of 
each clanse, shows that the words of the clause are to be talcen together, and referred as a 
vhole to something else. The subject oi the first clause is 4teerets ; the entire predicate is 
€ure a sacred trust, and the predicate-verb, or copula, is ccra, etc Are observaU&ns on the 
ease. That savor much of common-place^ Js the entire predicate of the complex member, and 
are is the predicate-verb, which makes with ohservaMons au explanatory assertion of the 
subject Observations is modified by the adjunct on tlie oase^ and the relative clause that 
savor much of comnion-place^ used both in the sense of adjeetrves, etc. And all the toorld 
admits them, is a pri:icipai clause, joined to the complex member by the coiOanctioa And, 
All the world, is the entire sabject, etc 

Adjective Elements. 

1. Articles. — A church.* The mail A swift horse. The swift- 
est horse. Peter the Greatf A nation's traditions. A winter's storni. 
A house and lot} A bojr and gid.§ The singular and the plural number. 

* This is a phrase. The principal word Is church, modified hy the article A. t Peter 
the Oreat-^Peter the Great Emperor ; or, The Great Peter. Thuditions is modified by the 
possessive nation's, and natiori's is modified by the article A. Storm is modified by the 
jirticle A and the possessive tointer's. $ This Is a phrase. The principle words are houae 
and tot, connected by and, and modified conjointly by the article A. % This is a phrast*. 



The principal words are boy and girl, connected by the conjimcttoa and, and modified, the 
ibrmer by the article A, and the latter by the article a understood. 

3« Adjectives. — One man.* The first man. Shining clouds. 
This apple. This large apple. This large red apple. These two large 
red apples. Green fields and forests. A swift and limpid rivulet. A 
virgin lovely as tlie dewy rose.t He used very forcible but courteous 
language. t A bright and handsome young lady she was*. All men 
a.n;ree to till vinegar sour, honey sweet, and aloes bittei*.§ The whole 
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world swarms with life, animal and vegetable*. His life might be com. 
pared to au anthem on his own favorite organ, — high-toned, solemn, and 
majestic* . Then followed a long, a strange, a glorious conflict of genius 
against poweiVj Vigilant^ industrious, and economical, he could not fail 
to become rich".** Lofty and sour he was to them that loved him ndt; 
but to the hearts that cherished him, mild as summer*, ff So necessary 
and excellent a faculty to the mind is memory, that all other faculties 
borrow from it their beauty and perfection*. There is something more 
sprightly, more delighful and entertaining, in the living discourse of a wise, 
learned, and well-quaUfied teacher, tlian in silent reading* 

Deep in the grove, beneath the secret shade, 

A various wreath of odorous flowers she made ; 

Gay mottled pinks, and jonquils sweet, she chose. 

The violet blue, sweet thyme, and flaunting rose*.tt — CoUins, 

• This is a phrase. The principal word is mwHy modified by the adjective One. t This 
Is a phrase, or a phrase combined vitb a dependent clause. Virgin is the principal vord, 
modified by the article A and the adjectire lovely; and lovely is modified by the dependent 
clause OHlhe dewy rose (t« lovely\ used in the sense of an adverb. % '^^'^^ is a simple declara- 
tive sentence. The subject is He. The entire predicate is, tised very forcible btit courteous 
language; used is the predicate-verb, modified by the object laiujua^e; language is modified 
by the adjectives /orc2'6Z« and cowrteous, which are connected by the conjunction 6tt<; and 
forcible is modifiei by the adverb very^ expressing degree. § To call is modified by vinegar 
amir^ honey sweety etc., (to the end,) as the entire object, and by vinegar, honey, and aloes 
as the simple objects, which are respectively modified by the adjectives aour, sweet, and hitter, 
and these are themselves affected by the verb to caU. i Conflict is understood after long^ 
and the others are put in apposition with it. •• He, with the adjectives vigilant, industrious, 
and economical, is the entire subject He is the subject-nominative, modified by the adjec- 
tives vigilantf industrious, and economical, tt* The dependent clause, as sumTner {is mild)y 
limits, determines, or completes the comparison. As is understood before mild. ^ Here it' 
is doubtful whether the first line should be taken with the subject or with the predicate. It 
should probably be made a part of the predicate ; for its ehief sense is, to tell where the 
wreath teas mciae. The adjective phrase and the adjunct can be said to modify the rest of 
the predicate, by showing where. See pp. 61 and 87. 

3. Possessives. — John's horse.* Our Redeemer. Simpson's Play- 
fair's Euclid. India's coral strand. The Duke of Wellington's forces. 
Gen. George Washington's residence. Lewis and Raymond's factory. 
The sea is His, for He made it. 

* This is a phrase. Horse is the principal word, which is modified by the possessive 
John* 8. JHUclid is modified by PUxyf air's, and the phrase Flayf air's Euclid is modified by 
Simpson* 8. Forces h modified by Duke ('8), and Dulce is modified by the and of Wellington, 

4. Appo§Ulve or Explanatory £:xpre«4Silon8. — The poet 
Young.* Young the poet The words fancy and taste. A cove, or 
inlet. To regard him as the ablest minister.! As a mathematician, he 
had few equal^s". My duty as her instructer. At Mason'?, the book- 
seller. At Mason the bookseller's. King David the psalmist. Thou 
6un, both eye and soul of the world. They named him John'. Madame 
de Stael calls beautiful architecture frozen music". 

Up soars the lark, the lyrical poet of the sky '.J But they — ^e poor, 
the helpless — ^had lost in him their friend, almost their father.' In pro- 
nouncing the words^ lilies,' roses,' tulips, pinks, jonquils, we see the things 
themselves,' and seem to taste all their beauty and sweetness'. John, 
John, John I you lazy boy I One honest John Tomkins, a hedger' and 
ditcher,' although he was poor, did not want to be richer*. There i^ 
but" one God, Qie author, the creator, the governor of the world ; aknighty, 
eternal, and incomprehensible*. 
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Music* sphere-descended maid/ 
Friend' of pleasure, wisdom's aid, 
Why, goddess," why, to lis denied, 
Lay st thou thy ancient lyre aside*. — CoUins. 

* This is a phrase. The priacipai word ia poety which is modified by the article The and 
the appoaitire Young, t Tliis is a phrase. The principal word is the verb 2b reffardy 
which is modified by the phrase him as the (Meet minietery as the entire object, and by him 
as the simple object Minister is aflfected by the verb, put in apposition with hinty ooDnectcd 
to it by the cot^junction as, and modified by the article the and the adjective ablesL (In tbe 
analyzing of phrases, look out constantly ix>r the chief words ; mention thi m, then the modi- 
fications before tiiem, and then those after them.) % This is a simple deelarativc sentcmcr, 
made highly rhetorical by inversion. The prose or logical arrangement of the words would 
be, The lark, the lyrical poet of the sky, soars up. Th^ lark, the lyrical poet of the ahy, is 
the entire subject; lark is the suljject-nominatiye, modified by the article the, and theexpliina- 
tory phrase the lyrical poet of the shy; poet is put in apposition with lark, and modified by 
the article the, the adjectire Vyrieal, and the adjectire adjunct of the sky ; sky is modified by 
the article the, and joined to poet by cf. Soars up is the entire predicate ; soars is tlie pr< ai- 
cate-verb, modified by the adverb up. § This is an independent phrase, becauee it expreFscs 
merely an address. The first Joh7i U the principal word, which is modified ly John, Jvhrt, 
and perhaps you rather than boy. You is modified by boy, and boy by lazy. See sentences 
beghining with it, next paragraph. 

It is mean to divulge the secrets of a friend".* It would be diflBcult 
to persuade ourselves that the rose is not very beautiful* . It is our duty 
to be friendly toward mankind, as much as it is our interest that mankind 
should be friendly toward us*.t This you should engrave upon your 
heart, rather to suflfer wrong than to do wrong*. To bake, to boil, to 
roast, to fry, to stew ; to wash, and iron, and scrub, and sweep ; and, at 
our idle intervals, to repose ourselves on knitting and sewing, — these, I 
suppose, must be feminine occupations for the present*. J 

It is not all of life to live ; nor all of death, to die*. 
O, it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it as a giant*. — Shakespeare, 

* This is a simple declarative sentence. It, with the explanatory infinitive phrase f* 
divulffe the^ etc, is the entire subject; and It is the subject-nominative. It is modified by 
the phrase to divulge the, etc, as the entire appositive or explanatory phrase, and by to 
divulge as the simple appositive. To divulge is modified by the object secrete, and secrets is 
modified by the article me and the a4junct of a friend; and friend is modified by the article 
a, and joined to secrets by the preposition of. Is mean is the entire predicate, etc. t The 



phrase oa much modifies the phrase is our duty. X Some grammarians would consider this 
group of infiriitives independent, by pleonasm ; but it is i 
in apposition with things, understood after tliese. 



group of infiriitives independent, by pleonasm ; but it is probably best to regard them as beirg 



It is an old saying, that an open admonition is an open disgrace* .* It 
is scarcely to be imagined, how soon the mind sinks to a level with its con- 
dition*. It matters very little" what' spot may have been the birthplace 
of such a man as Washington*. The story is perliaps too delicate for 
thy ear; suffice it, that I came, saw, and loved*. The opinion that the 
soul is immortal, has been almost universally entertained*. (That the 
soul is immortal, is an opinion that has been almost universally entertained.) 
He took a dram every morning before breakfast, — a habit which soon 
overpowered him, and made him a drunkard* .f She then told me — what 
I had suspected before — ^that she was to be shortly married.* J It seems 
proper that I should conclude my preface with the following sentence from 
•Montaigne: "/ have here tnade only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
hrought nothing of my own but the string that ties them*," 

She knows, and knows no more, her Bible true — 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew*. — Cowper, 
4* 
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* This is ft complex deelaraiire Bentence, ooneAstlng of a principal elanae, and a dependent 
clause in apposition with the sabject of the principal clause. It is introduced into the sen- 
tenOe, and made the principal subject in stead of the appositive clause, for rhetorical effect, 
or that the sentence may assume a moro imprcssire form. It, with the appositive or explana- 
tory clause, that an open admonition, etc., is the entire principal suttject; and It is the sub- 
ject-nominative. It is modified by the appositive clause, which explains it. That is a sort 
of handle to the appositive clause, showing that its words relate, as a whole, to something 
else. An open admoniiion, is the entire sufe^ect of the dependent danse, etc. la an old smj- 
iiig^ is the entire principal predicate, etc. t Habit is in apposition with the clause before it, 
and is therefore in the nominative case ; for a substantive should be considered in the nom- 

' i jative case, when there is no word to determine its case. % The clause that 8he, etc., is the 
object otUdd ; and that, comprehended in what, is put in apposition with it. It would be the 
revjrse, were the dash omitted after m«. 

&• Participles. — Snow falling. The army having retreated. 
Oar horses being much fatigued. An humble cottage, thatched with 
straw. Who, seeing me, fled". To have a dagger concealed.* 

Having reached the bridge, we opened fire upon the enemy ".t He 
had a beautiful daughter, betrothed to a chief". The wolf, exasperated 
by the wound, sprang upon the horse". The mind, soothed into a hal- 
lowed melancholy by the mvstery of the scene, listened with pensive 
stillness, to catch each sound vaguely echoed fi-om the shore". There 
are twenty-six senators, distinguished for their wisdom, not elevated by 
popular favor, but chosen by a select body of men". 

Meanwhile*" the Son of God, who yet some days 
Lodged" in Bethabara where John baptized, 
Musing" and much revolving in his breast 
How best the mighty work he might begin 
Of Savior to mankind, and which way first 
Publish his godhke office now mature, 
One day* walked" forth alone, the Spirit" leading, 
And his deep thoughts,* the better to converse 
With solitude, till far from track of men, 
Thought* following thought, and step by step led on, 
He entered now tlie bordering desert wild* . Jt— Mftcwi* 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond tiie Muse's painting, 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined". § — Collins, 

* This Is a phrase The principal word is 2b have, which is modified by the object 
4affger ; and dayger is modified by the article a and the participle ctmeedled. t This is a 
idmple declarative sentence, with a participial phrase that is equivalent to the dependent 
daase of a complex sentence. Ws, with Hamng crossed the bridge, is the entire subject We 
Is the subject-nominative, modified b^ the participial phraw Having croaaed the bridge; 
Having crossed is modified by the object bridge, aud bridge is modified by the article Uie. 
Opened fire upon the enemy, is the entire predicate ; opened is the predicate- verb, which so 
blends with its ol^ect fire as to make an idiomatic phrase with it, that is modified by the 
adverbial adjunct upon the enemy, showing whither. % The compound absolute phrase, the 
Spirit leading, and his deep thoughts {leading), is here used adverbially, in the sense of a 
dependent clause, modifying walked, or thn phraso walked foHh alone, by showing how he 
went or why alone. § They, with the participles Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, and 
the participial phrase, Poswssed bet/ondthe Muse's painting, is the entire subject Felt, By 
turns the glowing mind Disturbed, dnUghted, ndsed, refined, is the entire predicate. Mind is 
modified by the participles Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined, which are also affected by 
the verb /«stt. *^ -— » y — , 

6. Infinitives^. — A task to be learned.* A house to let. Contri- 
butions to relieve the poor. 

Let us have some of these clams cooked for supper", t The book, to 
be fully appreciated, should be compared with others of the same kind*. 
Is there no way to bring home a wandering sheep, but by worrying him 
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to death ? The king felt an. earnest desire to heal old grievances, to se- 
cure the personal rights and property of the colonists, and to promote 
their prosperity*. 

One word is too often profaned 
For me to proflme it'. — Shelley, 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 
And bear oppression's insolence no more*. — Johnson, 

* This is n phrase. The principal word is tasky modified by the article A and the InBuitive 
to be learned, t This io a simple imperative sentence. The sul^ect is tkou oryou understood. 
The entire predicate is Let un Itave, etc Lei is the prcdicate-vprb, which is modified by the 
phrase u» Jtaoe^ etc., as tha entire object, and by tM as the simple object Have relates to t<«, 
and is modified by tlie object elama understood ; elavis is modified by the adjectire eonw, 
and the adjective adjunct qf these eUvms; clam&, of the adjunct, is modified by the adjective 
theM,theinfinttlve{tob6)eooked^ and joined to emney or elama understood, byo/; and cooked 
is affected by the verb havA, and modified by the adverbial adjunct/or mipper. ^ For me to 
prq/ane tt— For my profaning, or profanation ; therefore to profane is also affected by J^or. 

7, Adjancts. — The roar of the lion .♦ Laws against corruption. 
A house with its flimiture. The spirit within us. The large elm be- 
tween the garden and the river. A procession round and through the 
park. The gold in a piece of quartz from the mines of California. 

Is there not a display of infinite goodness, in the vicissitudes of the 
seasons ?*t There is a flower about to bloom^.J The sailors did not 
exactly like the idea of being treated so".§ The question of who is to 
lead them, is now under discussion* . In large cities, the many tempta- 
tions to vice from bad example:^, are another argument against the educa- 
ting of children there', 

A Grothic cathedral is a blossoming in stone, subdued by the insatiable 
desire of harmony in man».| Brazil is regarded as a land* of mighty rivers 
and virgin forests, palm-trees and jaguars, anacondas and alligators, howl- 
ing monkeys and screaming parrots, diamond-mines, revolutions, and 
earthquakes*.** But what* arc lands, and seas, and skies, to civilized 
men, without society, without knowledge, witliout morals, without relig- 
ious culture f and how can these be enjoyed, in all their extent and all 
their excellence, but+t under the protection of wise institutions and free 
government?" 

'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 

And coming events cast their shadows before". Jt — Campbell, 

* This is a phrase. The principal word is rooTj which is modified by the article The and 
the adjective adjunct ef the lion ; and Uon is modified by Uie article the^ and Joined to roar 
by the preposition of. Elm is modified by the adjective adjunct betxoeen the garden and the 



river, which is compound in its object. Procetision is modified by tlie adjective adjunct 
round and through the park, which Is compound in its prepositions. Qold is modified by the 
complex adjective adjunct, in a piece of quartz from ilie mines qf Califomi€L. t This is a 



ample interrogative sentence. The entire sulgect is, a dispUnj qf infinite goodness ; di^lay \m 
the simple subject, modified by tho article a and the adjective adjunct of infinite goodnean ; 
goodness is modified by tho aidjective infiwUA, and Joined to display by the preposition of. 
ds there nof, in the vidssiludes of the-seasons, is the entire predicate, and is is the predicate- 
verb, modified by the adverb there, — which is a somewhat demonstrative word, and enables 
the sentence to assume a more Impressive form, — and by tho complex adjunct m the vids- 
Miludes -of the seasensy used in the sense of an adverb of plac& Vidssittides is modified by the 
article the and the adjective adjunct of the seasons, and connected to the verb is by tlie prep- 
osition ir^, etc. t Ploioer is modified by the adjunct ahout to bloom. § Idea is modified by 
the adjective adjunct of being trecOed so ; and being treated, a vorbal noun, is modified by tho 
adverb so, and joined to idea by tho preposition •/. So, cf who is to lead themy is an adjec- 
tive adjunct, describing fuestion. I By the insatiaMe desire of harmony in mmt, is a complex 
adverbial adjunct, because it modifies a verb (embdued) : cf harmony and in man are adjec- 
tive adjuncts, because they daiwribe or modify nouns. ** Of mighty rivers^ etc., is an adjec- 
tive adjunct that describes tanrf, and is compound and grouped in its objects, tt But, equiva- 
lent here to excepl, may be considere'l a proposition governing the clause {that we must evjojf 
them\ under the protection^ etc t$ Supply them after before. 
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The chief adjective adjunct is that which begins with of. 
§. Olansefi* — The honeysuckles w'.iich bloom round our portico.* 
A limpid rivulet that purled over the pebbles. Such laws as those by 
which he was tried. , The flowers and gems which he brought. The 
land where the orange and citron grow. Plain proof that he is guilty. 

He Who said nothing, had the better of it, and got what he wanted*.! 
The taxes, of whatever kind they may be, must be collected* .f Con- 
versation unfolds and displays the hidden treasures of knowledge, with 
which reading, observation, and study, had before enriched the mind*. 
As one that runs in haste, and leaps over a fence, may fiill into a pit, on 
the other side, that he did not see ; so is the man who plunges suddenly 
into any action before he sees the consequences*. How strange it seems 
that the passion of love should be the supreme mover of the world ; that 
it is this which has dictated the greatest sacrifices, and influenced all so- 
cieties and times ; that to this tlie loftiest and loveliest genius has ever 
consecrated its devotions ; that hut for^^ love there were no civilization, 
no music, no poetry, no beauty, no life beyond the brute's* 1 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play*? — Pope. 

* This is a phrase combined with a clause. Honeysuckles is the principal word, ifiodified 
Ifj the article 77t«; and by the relative cl&uBetDhich bloom, etc., used in the sense of an adjec- 
tive. See p. 71. t i/eu'Aofiit^^ 9io^iin</, is the entire principal subject, and JEfd is the subject- 
nominative, etc. Bad the better of it, and got what he wanted, is the entire predicate, and 
oaipound ; had and got are the predicate-verbs, connected hyand^ and modified, the former, 
hj the ohjoct part understood, -vrhich is itself modified by the article the, the adjective better^ 
and the adjunct of it ; and the latter, by the object thai (comprehended in toAot), which is 
itself modified by the relative clause which (comprehended in what) he wanted, etc. % Of 
trhatever nature they may be, is a dependent clause, connected with taases through the rela- 
tive ekdjeci'iYewhatever, and describing it like an adjective. Of %ohatever nature, is an adjunct 
combUiing with may be like an adjective, to make an explanatory assertion of the subject they* 

A clause that is used in the sense of an adjective, generally begins 
with the relative who, wkichy that, as, whoever, whichever, whatever, 
etc., with the adverb where, when, wht/, or till ; or with the con- 
junction that. 

Adverbia.! Elements. 
1. Objectives. — To catch fish. Having entertained the company. 
Glad to have seen you. After haviag written his letter. 

Birds build nests.* Touch me if you dare* . She gave what she 
could not sell*. A friend exaggerates a man's virtues ; an enemy, his 
crimes*. The soil produces corn, tobacco, hemp, and grass remarkably 
well". Here he brought her the choicest food, the finest clothing, mats 
for her bed, and sandal-oil to perfume herself with*. The hurricane even 
tore down enclosures that had been lately made, trees that had stood for 
ages, and mansions that had been built of stone.f eloquent, just-, and 
mighty Deatlil whom none could advise, thou hast persuaded ; what none 
hath dared, thou hast done ; and whom all the world hath flattered, thou 
only hast cast out and despised*! 

Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
"With hideous ruin and combustion, down*' 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fires. 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms*. — MUton, 
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I like to study". He knew not what to say ".J We preferred to 
remain at home, and learn our lessons*. § Never expect to govern others, 
unless you have first learned how to govern yourself*. She taught me to 
read, to write, and to sing". He intended to go to the West, to purchase 
hi in a farm, and to end his days on it in peace and happiness". After 
such a hint, I could not avoid offering her my assistance, and regretting ray 
apparent want of gallantry". 

Teach mo to love and to forgive ; 

Exact" my own defects to scan ; 
What^ others are, to feel ; and know myself a man'. I — Gray. 
I believe that he is honest and industrious.** She saw that we were 
tired, and needed something to eat*. Tell us not^ sir, that we are weak, 
unable to cope with so formidable an adversary*. Who* can tell who' ho 
is* ? He now learned what it is to be poor*. Every one must havo 
noticed how much more amiable some children are than others* . " Trifles,'* 
said Sir Joshua Reynolds, " make perfection ; but perfection is no trifle* .'* 
They said that HaHfax loved the dignity and emolument of office, that 
while he continued to be president it would be impossible for him to put 
forth his whole strenj^th against the government, and that to dismiss him 
would be to set him free from all restraint*. 

Stern, rugged nurse I thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year she bore ; 

What sorrow is thou bad'st her know, 
And from her owu she learned to molt at others* woe.' — Oray. 

Observe that most of the dependent clatues of this section, are used as nouns in 
the objective case. . 

* Thia Is a simple declarative sentencG. Tho subject is A>(2a; the entire predicate is 
build nesta, and bu%ld is the predicate-verb, which is limited or modified by the object nests. 
t This is a coiuplez declarative seutcTico, with a compound object. Ivre is limited by 
enclosures tJiai^ etc, (to the end,) as the entire object: and by ^ndosures^ trees^ and mansioits^ 
as the siniplo objects, which are connected by and, and modified each by a relative clause per- 
forming tho office of an adjective, t In parsing, what is governed by to say ; and whaJt to say. 
is governed by knew. § This is a simple declarative sentence, with a compound object. We 
is the subject ; preferred to remain^ etc., is the entire predicate; preferred is the predicate' 
▼vsrb, modified by the compound infinitive phrase to remain, etc., as the entire object : and 
by to rein%in and to learn as the simple objects, connected by amf, and modified, etc. I Say 
first that it is a complex impcrativa sentence, consisting of a clause and a long compound 
infi'iitive expression as the entire object; and then show what the prose or logical arrange- 
matit of the words would be. Tea/;h is modified by the double object me and the infinitive 
phrase. ** This is a complex declarative sentence that has a dependent clause used in tho 
sense of a noun in the objective case, i is the principal subject. Believe tJiaf, etc., is tho 
e itire principal predicate ; believe is tho predicate-verb, which is modified by the objective 
clanse that fiis^ etc.. That is the connective used formally to incorporate the depen'lent clause, 
in tlie sense of a noun, with the other words of the sentence. He is the subject of the depend- 
ent clause, etc. 

*• Hredicate-JVominati ves.— To be a soldier. Ho has become 
a farmer". He was styled a horo*. She was appointed governess'. 

He was a friend to us.* Man is a bundle of habits and relations^. 
We know not who^ he is*. He is not the man whom^ you take him to 
be*. We stand the latest, and, if we fall, the last, experiment^ of self- 
government". He is, in every respect, a statesman and a soldier*. A 
poor relation is the most irrelevant thing in nature, an odious approxima- 
tion^, a haunting conscience, a perpetually recurring mortification, a draw- 
back on your rising, a stain in your blood, a drain on your purse, and a 
more intolerable drain on your pride*. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 
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All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good*. — Pope. 
Of thousands, thou* both sepulchre and pall, 
Old Ocean,* art'! t— i>o»tt. 
To venture in was to die.J The plan was, to outflank the enemy and 
tut off his supplies' . The best way to preserve health is, to be careftd 
(ibout diet and exercise* . His only wish was, to die in a foreign land, to 
be buried by strangers, and to sleep in obscurity*. 
No more — where ignorance is bliss, 
'Tis folly to be wise'. — Gray, 
'M.J impression is, that you will succeed. § The law should be, that he 
who can not read should not vote*. The excuse was, ih&t the army had 
not been well enough equipped, that the roads were too bad, and that the 
supplies were insufficient*. 

It is not that" my lot is low, 

That* bids the silent tear to Sow ; 

It is not grief that' bids me moan, 

It is that" I am all" alone*.— JT. K White, 

Observe that most of the dependent dausee of this section have the sense of 
fuyunt used as predicate-nominatives. 

* This is a simple declaratlTe sentence. The subject is He ; the entire predicate is, tOM 
a friend totu; wtu Is the predicate-verb, which combines with friend^ as a predicate-nom- 
inative, in malcing an explanatory assertion of the stitject Piiend is modified by the 
article 0, and limited by the a(]Uective adjunct tou9. t Some gprammarians wonld take thou 



and Old. Ocean together as the entire or logical subject. % This is a simple declarative sen- 
tence. To venture in is the entire subject, and 1\) venture is the simple subject, which is 
modified by the adverb in. Was to die, is the entire predicate : was is the predicate-verb. 



which combines with the infinitive to die,, used in the sense of a predicate-nominative, and 
makes with it an explanatory assertion of the subject § This is a complex declarative sen- 
tence, with a dependent clause used in the sense of a predicate-nominative. My vmpreaeion 
is the entire principal subject, etc. la that you wiU succeed^ is the entire principal predicate : 
is is the predicate>verb, which combines with the clause UuU ]/ou, etc., to make with it an 
explanatory assertion of the subject. 

3. Adjectiveii. — To be studious. Being studious. To burn blue. 
He became rich*. She was considered beautiful*. Cold blew the wind*. 

Roses and violets are fragrant*.* Her countenance looked mild and 
beautiful*. Large, glossy, and black hung the beautiful fruit". The 
question now before Congress is practical as death, enduring as time, and 
high as human destiny*. Envy is so base and detestable, so vile in its 
original, and so pernicious in its effects, that the predominance of almost 
any other passion is to be preferred' . Not to do evil is better than the 
ehaq^est sorrow for having done it j and to do good is better and more 
valuable than both^*. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 

And flash along the Milky Way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a bay* .f — Wordsworth. 
* See p. 70. t They (the daffodils) stretched how along the margin of the bay ? 

4. Adverbs* — To march boldly. Never decaying. Not to be 
expected. Severely handled. He spoke eloquently* The bird flew 
rapidly away*. The net was curiously woven*. 

Aajectives Modified, — ^Not slow. Highly useful. Deep enough. The 
fellow is constitutionally lazy*. How various, how animated, how full 
of interest is the survey I* 
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Adverbs Modified, — Rather slowly. Not often. Very generally. 
Altogether too soon. Not quite fast enough. 

The boy has studied his lesson very faithfully indeed*. He thought 
he had never seen any thing quite so beautiful before*. What he did, he 
did patiently, accurately, and thoroughly' . Here, all is confusion; there, 
all is order^ and beauty*. We will remain wheresoever you wish*. 
Itemember, while you are deliberating, the season now so favorable may 
pass away, never to return*. Surely, never, never, shall we again behold 
so magnificent a spectacle !• Thus he went on till the sun approached 
his meridian, and ike increased heat preyed upon his strength.* A young 
chief discovered the cave accidentally, while diving after a turtle*. Use 
books as bees use flowers*. As a veil enhances beauty, so does modesty 
throw a charm over virtues and talents*. Not many generations ago, 
where you now sit, lived and loved another race of beings* . 

When I call back to my mind the grandeur and beauty of those almost 
uninhabited shores ; when I picture to myseli* the dense and lolly summits 
of the forests, that everywhere spread along the hills, and overhung tho 
margins of the streams ; when I see that no" longer" any aborigines are to 
be found there, and that the vast herds of elks, deer, and buffaloes, which 
once pastured on these hiils and in these valleys, have ceased to exist ; 
when I reflect that this grand portion of our Union is now more or less 
covered with villages, farms, and towns, where tho din of hammers and 
machinery is constantly heard — that the woods are fast disappearing under 
the axe by day and the fire by night, that hundreds of steamboats are 
plying to and fro over the whole length of our majestic rivers; when I 
remember that these extraordinary changes have all taken place in the 
short period of twenty years, — I pause, wonder, and, although I know all 
to be true, can scarcely believe its reality.! — Audubon, 
The blessed to-day is as completely so, 
As who began three thousand years ago* .l-Pope, 

* This is a complex declarative sentence, consisting of a principal danse and a dependent 
member. 7%u« he went on^ is the principal clause. He is the subject ; toent is (he predicate* 
verb, modified by the adverbs thus and on. Till the sun, etc., is the dependent member 
joined to the principal clause by the copjunctive adverb till^ to express the time; and it is 
compound, consisting of two coordinate ^clauses, which are connected by and. (Now analyze 
the clauses.) t This is a complex declarative sentence, with a long compound or serial depen- 
dent member, whoso parts are respectively connected with the principal clause by the con- 
junctive adverb when^ to express the time, and have, some of them, secondary dependent 
clauses. The sentence has tho periodic fornu % Supply man before bleaaed. Three thoueand 
pears ago, an adverbial phrase. 

5, Participles. — ^To die fighting. To lie concealed. She ap- 
peared well dressed". He went on his way rejoicing*. She sat en- 
throned" in her imperial beauty*. These, and millions more, came flock- 
ing*. Our recruits stood shivering, and rubbing their hands, in groups on 
the decks of the boats'. 

Nine times* the space* that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded though immortal* , — MiUon, 
Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east.* — MiUon. 
This id a favorite conatruction with Milton, and oocura often in Paradise Lost. 
♦ This is a simple declarative sentence. 7%« bright morning star, dajf^e harbinger, is the 
entire subject, etc Now eomea dancing from the east, i» the entire predicate. Cornea is the 
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predl«it3-verb, which 1b modified by tho adverb Now, showing when ; by tho partieipl* 
dancing^ showing how; and by the adverbial adjanct /ro/>( the eon*, showing whence. 

6. Infinitivci^. — The child seemed to sleep. Ho was supposed to 
be rich. He was known to have assisted tlio editor. To regain the 
pass, to send off an adequate detachment, and to hold his position against 
any force tliat could be brought against him, he needed twenty additional 
regiments'. 

Here jasmines spread their silver flower, 
To deck the wall or weave the bowei*. 
Adjectives Modified — Bather young to go to school. Too old to be 
whipped. Gk)od to eat. A thing not easy to bo done. Pope was 
not content to please ; he desired to excel, and therefore always did his 
best®. We are as prone to make a torment of our fears, as to luxuriate 
in our hopes" . 

Adv&rbs Modified, — ^It is too badly done to last* . It was so bright fis to 
dazzle our eyes.* He proceeded too cautiously to fall into such a trap". 

Do not let them return to be overwhelmed by a superior army" . Each 
sJiould be careful to perform his part handsomely, — ^without drawlin;.', 
onitting, faltering, stopping, hesitating^, etc. I have yet three miles to 
walk by noon, to tell some boarding-school misses whe&er their husbands 
are to be captains in the army or peers of the realm ; a question which I 
promised them to answer by uiat time* . — Goldsmith, 
Night is the time for toil, 

To plough the classic field ; 
Intent to find the buried spoil 

Its wealthy furrows yield®. — Montgomery. 
* The infinitive phrase, to dazzle our eyM, modifies the phrase so hrigM, to wliich it la 
Joined by the conjunction as. Or else say. To dazzle our eyes is the entire subject of a de- 
pendent clause that has wan kright understood as the predicate. Sometimes the furrosr mod^ 
and sometimes the latter, seems the better way of disposing of such expressions, t This is a 
complex declarative sentence. To locUk is modified by the infinitive phrase after it ; or, 
rather, this phrase with its clause modifies all the predicate before it, b^iing itself equivalent 
to a complex member. To tell is modified by the indirect object misses^ and the direct 
Object the clause wh'ither their, etc. Question is put in apposition with the dependent clause 
immediately before it. % Supply, The time for us to &e, before InUnt, 

7. Adjunctsf. — To be in trouble. Annoyed by musquitoes. De- 
livered from evil. Suspected of havhig been negligent. The papers 
are in the drawei*. The house stood within a little grove of timber". 
Parrhasius stood gazing fui-getfully upon the canvas*. 

. Adjectives Modified. — Dutiful to parents. Watchful of our liberties 
Indolent about every thing. lufloxible in faith, invincible in arms. 

Adverb Modified. — Agreeably to nature. 
- Religion dwells not in the tongue, but in the heart*.* We had traveled 
a whole day, without seeing a single human being* .t My hope was too 
much like despair for prudence to smother'. J Much will depend on when 
and where such a poem is read* .§ One hot summer's morning*, a little 
cloud rose out of the sea, and glided lightly, like a playful child, through the 
blue sky, and the wide earth, which lay parched and languishing from 
the long drought*. Created thing naught valued he, nor feared*. — MUton. 
By the brook the shepherd dines ; 

From the fierce meridian heat 
Sheltered by the branching pines. 
Pendant o'er his grassy seal*. — Cunningham. 
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Thej sat ia silent watchfulness, the sacrea cypress tree about j | 
And from the wrinkled brows of age their failing eyes looked out*. — Whir. 
None knew thee but to love thee, none named thee but to praise^.** — Hih, 
Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, and guide my lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale with hospitable ray*. — Ooldamith, 

* This is a compound dedarative sentence, consisting of a negative and an affirmatiTe prop- 
osition. (Supply it dwMH after buJt,) Dwells noHniM tongue^ is the entire predicate of the 
n^atiye proposition. Dwells is the prudicate-Terb, modified by the adverb nt^ and the 
adverbial a^unct in the heart, showing where, etc Or call the sentence simple, with a com- 
pound adverbial adjunct of place, whose parts are connected by the correlative words not.. . . 
but, ot which adjunct a part is denied by lh3 former connective, and the other part- affirmed 
by the latter, t Tiuveled is modified by tho abridged adverbial adjunct a whole day, ex- 
pressing time, and the extended adverbial adjunct withxyut seeing a single human being, ex- 
pressing manner. X lii^ is modified or limited by despair, which represents the adverbial 
adjunct to despair; and the entire adjunct /or pntdence to smother, modifies Uw much, or, 
rather, the entire predicate before it, being equivalent to a dependent clause. To smother, 
relates to prudence, and is also affected by the preposition. (Too much for smothering, or, 
too much to be smothered.) S On when cmd where such, etc., is an adverbial adjunct that 
has a double clause for its object. | An inverted adverbial adjunct, showing where they sat 
** But to love thee, an adverbial a4}unct, showing Aoio he was known and loved. 

8. Clanses. — ^I came that I might assist you*.* Be assured that 1 
shall always keep your welfare at heart* . When a person laughs at mis- 
chief, he tells us that he is pleased it is done, though he is sorry he had no 
hanl in it*. I am afraid that he will not return*. It was done so in- 
geniously that we could not understand it. See pp. 79-81. 

* This is a complex declarative sentence, consisting of a principal and a dependent clause. 
The principal clause is i came ; the dependent clausd is, Uiat I might assist you, which is 
adverbial because it answers to the adverb why ; and it is joined to came by the conjuncUon 
that, expressing purpose, t Adjectives and adverl>s are sometimes modified by clauses. 

A claitse that is used in the sense of an adverb^ generally begini 
with some one or some part of the following connectives : — 

Words, — Where, when, whence, while, whilst, whitlier, wherever^ 
whereas, wherefore, whenever, whithersoever, since, be/ore, after, ere, 
till, until, if, as, for, because, that, then, lest, unless, except, provided, 
though, although, notwithstanding (=though), get, still, nevertheless, 
without {==^unless) ; also whoever, whatever, however, whichever, car- 
rying with them the sense of notwithstanding. Phrases* — As far as, 
so far as, as long as, as soon as, as often as, just as, as much as, inas- 
much as, a« if, so that, provided tliaty the instant, etc. Correlatives. — 
As — as, sO'-'as, so — that, such — th^t, if — then, though — gct^ (com- 
parative) — than, the (comparative) — t/ie (comparative), etc. 

Conneoting Elements. 

JTie connectives in tliefoUowlng sentence are Jtalicisel ; tell qf what hind they are, 
and what they connect: — 

In that season of the year when the serenity of the sky, the various 
fruits which cover the ground, the discolored foliage of the trees, cmd all 
the sweet bid fading graces of autumn, open the mind to benevolence and 
dispose it for contemplation, I was wandering in a beautiful and roman- 
tic country, tiU curiosity gave way to weariness; and I sat down on tho 
fragment of a rock overgrown with moss, where the rustling of the leaves, 
the dashing of waters, and the hum of the distant city, soothed my mind 
info the most perfect tranquillity, and sleep insensibly stole upon me, as I 
was indulging the agreeable reveries which the objects around mo naturally 
inspired. — Aikin, 
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Independent Elements. 

Well, sir, let me know what merit you had, to introduce you into good 
company* ?* But the daughter — alas, poor creature I — she is " accom- 
plished, * and can not do household work* . And then for company, doesn't 
she see the butcher, the baker, and the dustman — to say nothing of the* 
sweep ? In a word, is it not Pliny, my lord, who says that t£e most 
effectual way of governing is by example n 

Triumphal arch I that fiU'st the sky when storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud philosophy to teach me what thou art® 4 

* Wdl and «<r, as used in this sentence, are both grammatically independent, though im- 
portant to the meaning of the sentence, f In a toord is used elUptically for, the grammati- 
cally independent phrase To speak in a toord ; and it is, in fact, an emphatic connectiye, joining 
irliat follows to what precedes it The phrases in short, in brief, upon the whole, totoit, etc., 
and the clause that is, arc often used as a sort of emphatic coordinate connectives. X '^^ 
first line is an iDdependent expression, consisting of a phrase that is independent by ad- 
dress, and whose principal word is modified by an adjective relative clause, which is itself 
modified by an adverbial clause. 

Simple Sentences. 

A hollow tree sheltered us from the storm.* Heaven lies about us in 
Our infancy. Bad education and bad example increase greatly our natu- 
ral depravity. All vice infatuates and corrupts the judgment. The surest 
way to lose power, is to abuse it London, the capital of England, is tlie 
largest and richest city in the world. Italy is noted for its delightful 
climate, its beautiful scenery, and its historical recollections. George 
Washington was bom in Virginia, on the 22d of February, 1732. True 
politeness is modest, unpretending, and generous. To be without wants, 
is the prerogative of God only. It is too often the fate of labor, to be 
oppressed by capital. blessed Health! thou art above all price. Gen- 
erally speaking, large bodies move slowly.t Cats and dogs catch and eat 
rats and mice.J A patriot^ he impoverished the people. 

* This is a simple declarative sentence. The entire subject is A hollow tree; the entire 
predicate, sheltered ua from the storm, etc See p. 70. t This is a simple sentence : the 
phrase Oeneraily speaking is rather independent, though it stands as the remnant and repre- 
sentative of a clause. X ^^^s ^ <^ simple sentence; notwithstanding it has a compound sub- 
ject, and a compound predicate with a compound object § Thi<t should perhaps rather be 
considered an elliptical complex sentence ; because the sense is, Though he toaa apatriot, ytt 
be impoverished the people. 

Complex Sentences. 

Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb ^ 

The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar ?* 
ITo pleasure can be innocent from which our health suffers. When 
all is composed and quiet within us, the discharge of our duties is easy. 
A writer on physic, of the first rank, asserts that our diet is the chief cause 
of all our diseases. Be not discontented if you meet not with success at 
first. Beware lest thou sin. Show not your teeth, unless you can bite. 
I were to blame, were I to do so. As tlie flower springs and perishes, so 
does man. The deeper the well, the cooler the water. The value we set 
upon life, is seen by what we do to preserve it. Whatever is done skill- 
fully, appears to be done well. There is not a more pleasing emotion 
than gratitude. I went because I was invited. To chirp is the fii-st 
sound a young bird utters. To be weak is miserable, doing or suffering. 
What tliat principle of life is which we call soul; how it is distinguished 
from mere animal life ; how it is connected with the body ; and in what 
state it subsists when its bodily functions cease, — ^are inscrutable mysteries. 
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Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or, failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 

Like Socrates, that man is great indeed" ,^^Pope, 
[That man is great indeed, who, let him reign (though he should reign) 
like good Aurelius or bleed like Socrates, obtains noble ends by noblo 
means, or (who), failing (to obtain them so), smiles in exile or in chains ] 

♦ This ia a complex interrogative sentence. The interjection Ah is independent in con- 
Btructlon. Wlw can teH, is the principal clanse ; hmo hard it is to climb the ateep^ is the 
primary dependent clanse, vhieh modifies the verb can teU, in the sense of a noun in the ob- 
jective case : and where Fame's proud temple ahinea a/ar^ is the secondary dependent dause, 
modifying sUepy in the sense of an adjective, t See p. 85. 

Clawi^s of Complex Sentencss abridged into Phrases. 
Dependent clauses can frequently be abridged into absolute phrases, participial 
phrases, infinUi/oe phrases, or adjuncts. It is, to a great extent, a charactoriBtic of 
the complex sentence, that its parts can fold or draw up till they become the ele- 
ments of a mere simple sentence. 

When Caesar had crossed the Rubicon, Pompey prepared for battle*. 
Caesar having crossed the Rubicon, Pompey prepared for battle" . Since 
I had nothing else to do, I went*. Having nothing else to do, I went". 
When I had eaten my dinner, I returned to the store. Having eaten 
my dinner, I returned to the store. She did not know what she should 
say. She did not know what to say. It was requested that he should 
stay. He wae requested to stay. You will suffer from cold, if you re- 
main here. You will suffer from cold, by remaining here. As we 
approached the house, we saw that the enemy were retreating. On 
approaching the house, we saw the enemy retreating. 

Compound Sentences. 

What in me is dark, illumine ; what is low, raise and support,* 
Times change, and we change with them. If we must fail, be it so; 
but we shall not fail. He said nothing more, nor did I. To be content 
with what is sufiScient, is the greatest wisdom: he who increases his 
riches, increases his cares. The son, as well as the father, is expert in 
business. Strong proofs, not a loud voice, produce conviction. They 
all escaped ; some plunged into the river, and others hid in the woods. 
Well — I don't know — ^what if I should be too late ? The slothful man is 
a burden to himself; he loiters about and knows not what to do ; his days 
pass away like the shadow of a cloud, and he leaves behind him no mark 
for remembrance ; his body is diseased for want of exercise ; his mind is 
darkened, and his thoughts are confused ; he wishes for action without the 
power to move, and longs for knowledge but has no application. 
Eternal Hope I when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began, but not to fade : 
When all the sister planets have decayed; 
When wrapt in flames the realms of ether glow. 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below,— 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile. 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile.t — Camphell 

* This is a compound imperative sentence, consisting of tvro complex members. The snV* 
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joct of the first member is thou understood ; the entire predicate is illumine tohai in me i» 
dark^ and the predicate-verb is iUuminey modified by what in rm ia dark, as the entire ob- 
ject, and by tfuU, comprehended in what^ as the Bimple object ; tJictt is modified by the adjunct 
in me. WhieK, comprehended in what, is the subject of the dependent clause, and is dark is 
the predicate. (Thus analyze the rest) t Two complex members. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

Language can be studied j?rac<M;aKy, liistoricdUy^ or TnetaphysicdUy, In our 
schools, there ia time for the practical only, and for so much of the others as will 
contribute to this. Analysis belongs mainly to the metaphysical, and is yet com- 
paratively in its in&ncy. It is, however, but an oflshoot from those dazzling 
and captivating speculations of the Schoolmen, which proved so barren in the 
end that the disappointed world revenged itself by naming all dunces from Dims 
.ScoivLS^ one of the greatest Doctors of the creed. Analysis is highly useful for 
giving a comprehensive insight into the construction of language. But Analysis 
itself, and the correction of False Syntax, depend directly on Parsing. Anal- 
ysis can therefore never justly supersede parsing. In fact, the parts of speech 
should be well understood before analysis is commenced ; for otherwise there 
aro no handles to sentences by which the learner can catch hold of their parts 
to analyze tliom ; and it is certainly easier for him to see the sense of a noun or 
an adjective in a word, than in the complexity of thought which runs through a 
clause. In the foregoing pages we have endeavored both to simphfy Analysis 
and to extend it 

About the word svibject^ writers differ but little. Predicate is applied by some 
to the verb only; by others, to the whole assertion made of tlie subject. Wo 
prefer the latter sense, which not only simplifies analysis, but is better sustained 
by writers on logic. The word copula is not altogether* commendable : the verb 
be not only connects, but also asserts. (See p. 197.) The division of subjects 
and predicates into simple and compound, is also an improvement. According 
to Brown and other old grammarians, the sentence, '* Dogs and cats catch and 
cat rats and mice," for instance, is compound, and must be resolved into eight 
simple sentences. This process would make analysis a disgustingly plethoric and 
voluminously prolix affair. Language tends constantly to brevity, and is often 
elliptical, especially in dialogue ; but it must not be supposed that there was 
once a perfect and ponderous language from which everso much has dropped 
out, or that we always think first in the full form, and then express ourselves 
cUiptically. We are quite as apt to think in one way as in the other. " J%e wwk 
being done, we returned," is brief. If I wished to attach greater importance to 
the subordinate idea^ I would lift it out into greater prominence by greater full- 
ness of expression, and would say, " Wlien the work was done^ we returned." 

The division of sentences hato simple^ complex^ and compound, is a beautiful 
one ; but it is attended with some difficulties. These, however, may nearly all 
be referred to two heads : first, what words we suppose necessary to be sup- 
plied ; secondly, whether we are to be governed by the form or the sense of the 
expression, that is, by the grammatical sense, or by the logical Dismissing 
simple sentences, let us consider the other two classes, which comprise the chief 
part of literature. Of these, complex sentences seem at first view the more 
numerous; but, on closer inspection, it will appear that the two classes pervade 
our literature nearly in the proportion of half and half. It will often be found, 
however, that the whole sentence is compound ; while its members are complex. 
Of books well known to the public. Young's Night Thoughts is one of the best 
types of compound sentences ; and Milton's Paradise Lost, of complex. A sen- 
tence sometimes has the form of one class, yet the sense of the other; as, " Deny 
us recreation, and you unfit us for business " — If you deny etc. 
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"Is man a thief who steals my pel^ — 
How great a one who roba himself?" — On Idleness. 
Those sentences have assumed, for the sake of emphasis, the compound form, 
though they are complox in. sense. Emphatic conditional clauses sometimes 
take the imperative or interrogative form ; for these forms are two of the most" 
forcible. It is generally better to analyze sentences simply according to their 
form; for it is the province of Grammar to treat of tho forms of langiMge, In 
some few cases, however, it may be better to yield to the sense ; or to say that 
the sentence is one thing in form and another in sense. In general, the com- 
pound sentence implies additional thought ; the complex sentence, some limita- 
turn or modification of thought already expressed, or to be expressed. Compound 
sentences can generally be broken, at their loose joints, into two or more scntencea; 
especially when we wish to give greater prominence to the latter part. Sen- 
tences that imply cause or inference,— the latter part beginning with for or the7'e- 
fore after a semicolon, — may also be often thus broken. Hence many gram- 
marians call them compound too; and those expressing inference shoidd of\cn 
be called so. Critics have too generally condemned long sentences. Some of 
the long sentences in our old English writers carry rich clusters of thought witli 
them, and are like bomb-shells in effect Grammars, too, are generally filled 
with su'^h sentences as, "The snn shines," and ''The sky is blue;" while long 
and difficult ones seem to be studiously avoided. 



SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS AND DESCRIPTION. 

[Tltis sectioii is designed for referenee only.] 

A perfect or entirely satisfactory analysis of speech has never been made ; and 
it is perhaps even less possible than a perfect analysis of the material world. Yet 
oar knowledge of either may be much extended by such analyses as can be made. 

Analysis is the separating of a whole into its parts. 

Synthesis is the combining of parts into a whole. 

The analysis of sentences with reference to the entire thoughts 
expressed by them, is called Analysis ; and the analysis of won Is 
with reference to their ideas in the structure of sentences, is called 
Parsing, 

Language is any series of words or signs by which we express 
or communicate thoughts. 

Discourse is the embodying of thought with language, or it is 
pome train of thought embodied in language. Discoui*se is to 
language what buildings are to building- materials. 

Discourse, according to its subject-matter, to the manner in which 
is developed, or to the end in view, has been variously divided. The 
most obvious division is into 'prose and 'poetry. 

The chief divisions of prose are science^ philosophy^ history^ trav* 
els, novelSj essays, addresses, critiques, and letters. 

The chief divisions of poetry are epic poetry, dramatic poetry 
{tragedies and cornedies), lyric poetry [odes, songs, and sonnets), sat' 
ires, epistles, epigrams, and epitoj)hs, 

])iscourse is either direct, indh-ect, or representative. 
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Direct discourse represents tlie speaker as giving his own tliougbts 
in his own language. 

Indirect discourse represents the speaker as relating in his own 
language what he ascribes to another. 

Representative discourse^ or dialogue, enables the author to rep- 
resent, by assumed characters, either his own sentiments or those of 
others. 

The great aAvantage of represeniaUve diswwrse, and also to some extent 
of indirect discourse, is, that it enables the author to oonoeal or disguise his own 
opinions. Who shall say, for instance, to what extent Shakespeare is morally or 
critically responsible for his writings 7 See also Dr. Franklin's account of what 
a wise old Indian chief thought of the whites. 

Perhaps the most rational division of discourse is the following : — 

a. That which depends chiefly on pl<icej and is termed description. 

b. That which depends chiefly on time, and is termed narrative. 
e. That which aims to unfold or exhibit the nature or rationale 

of things, and prevails in works of science and philosophy. 

d. What accompanies each of these for the sake of illustration, 
or to render the speaker's meaning more intelligible or impressive. 

Any of the firat three mentioned, may predominate in the dis- 
course, but they are not unfrequently combined. 

1. Discourse may usually be divided into paragraphs. 

2. A paragraph is a portion distinct in form and sense. Para- 
graphs often consist of two or more sentences. 

3. A sentence is a thought expressed by words. A sentence must 
comprise words sufficient to be of itself complete in sense and gram- 
matical construction. (A nominative in one sentence, for instance, 
can never be the subject of a verb in another sentence.) 

The beginning of a sentence is denoted by a capital letter ; and the end, nsoally by a 
period, an interrogation-point, or an exolamation-point. 

4, Sentences are either simple, complex, or compound ; and their 
constituent parts are words, phrases, and propositi<ms. 

6. A proposition may be either declarative, imperative, interroga* 
tive, or exclamatory ; actual or contingent ; positive or negative ; in» 
dependent, principal, subordinate, or coordinate; it comprises but 
one subject and one predicate, though either or both may be com* 
pound or modified to any extent whatsoever. 

6. A phrase consists of two or more words rightly put together, 
but not making a proposition ; and it generally depends on some- 
thing else for complete sense. 

7. A word without grammatical relation to other words, or a 
phrase in which such a word is the principal one, is said to bo 
independent; and, if it implies an address, it is sometimes called a 
c&mpellative, — a word that means /omn^ attention. 
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8. A simple sentence contains but one proposition ; a complex or a 
compound sentence, two or more propositions, termed clauses, 

9. Two or more clauses, forming a distinct part of a compound 
sentence, may be termed a member; and so may the remaining 
words, or group of clauses. 

10. A member or a sentence that has a dependent clause, may be 
termed a complex member or sentence. 

11. A sentence not making sense before it is read to the end, is 
«aid to be compact or periodic in structure ; a sentence making sense 
before it is read to the end, is said to be loose in structure ; and 
parts too closely connected to admit even the comma, may be said 
to be close or restrictive in structure. 

12. The distinct, consecutive sentences of discourse are codr-^ 
dinate ; that is, they stand on an equal footing, or are not conceived 
as modifying one another. 

13. The words, phrases, or clauses of sentences, may be viewed 
as principal, subordinate, or coordinate parts. 

14. Principal parts do not modify ; subordinate or dependent parts 
modify ; coordinate parts are generally the same in kind, and do not 
modify one another — or they peifomi the same office, are construed 
alike, and have a common dependence on something else. 

15. Coordinate parts are generally construed in pairs or series, 
and connected by such words as and, or, but, 

16. A phrase without a connective, or word to show its depend- 
ence, may be said tx> be connected by its position ; a sentence or 
clause, by simple succession ; and a clause so intimately connected 
with a finite verb — (as a subject-nominative, predicate-nominative, 
objective) — that it must be read with it in order to analyze the 
clause, may be said to be incorporated into the sentence. 

17. The compellative, subject, or predicate, taken with its modifi- 
cations, grammarians usually call the logical compellative, subject, 
or predicate ; without them, the grammatical, compellative, subject, 
or predicate. 

Every proposition or clause should be separated, as soon as possible, into its 
grammatical subject and predicate ; and all the depeadent parts should then be 
referred, accx)rdiiig to the sense, to the one or to the other. 

18. The syntax of sentences is best considered under four heads ; 
relation, government, agreement, and position, 

19. The relation of words is their reference to one another ac- 
cording to the sense. 

20. Government is the power which one word has over another 
in determining its case, person, number, or some other property. 

21 Agreement is the correspondence of one word with anothe? 
m case, person, number, or some other property. 
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22. Position refers to the place which a word occnpiea in refer- 

enco to other words. 

THE SIX ELEMENTS. 

23. Discourse may be most conveniently analyzed, by resolving 
it into six elements; two principal elements^ two modifying ele- 
ments^ a connecting element^ and an independent element, 

24. The two principal elements are the subject-nominatives and 
the predicate-verbs ; both of which are easily distinguished, by their 
form and sense, from the other parts. 

25. Subject-nominatives may even be clauses, but predicate-verbn 
can never be clauses. 

26. The modifying elements are either adjective elements or ad- 
verbial elements, 

27. Any word, phrase, or clause, that modifies a substantive, ii 
an a^djective element. It shows of what Mnd or nature the object is. 

28. Any word, phrase, or clause, that modifies a verb, (participle, 
infinitive,) adjective, adverb, or entire predicate, is an adverbial ele- 
ment. It generally shows the place, time, manner, degree, condition, 
cause, effect, purpose, reason, inference, consequence, object, kind, 
quality, respect wherein, etc., or expresses affirmation or negation. 
Its chief use is, to make with the predicate- verb the predicate. 
For the sake of greater precision, the objective elements may be dis-* 
criminated, as such, from the other adverbial elements. 

29. The connecting elements are the conjunctions, the preposi- 
tions, some adverbs, and the relative pronouns. Connectives may 
perform, additionally, some office in the parts to which they be- 
long ; they may be expressed or omitted ; they may be used singly 
or in pairs ; they may consist of one word each, or of a phrase. 

30. The independent element may be a substantive denoting what 
is addressed, or what is the mere subject of thought; or it nvay be 
an interjection ; or it may be something that represents an entire 
sentence, or stands as the fragment of a sentence. 

31. A part used singly, is called a simple element ; a pair or 
series of parts is called a compound element ; and a part that is 
modified by another, makes with it a complex element, 

32. What is inverted or elliptical, should generally be analyzed 
as if it stood in its logical order or fullness. 

33. It is sometimes not easy to determine whether an adjunct, an adjective, or 
«.n adjective phrase ; a participle or a participial phrase; an infinitive or an infini- 
tive phrase, — should be referred to the subject or to the predicate. Consider 
carefully what constitutes the whole of that of which the affirmation is made ; 
next consider what constitutes .he whole of that which is strictly affirmed. 
When even this mode of judging is inadequate, it will probably be a matter of 
Btde conseauence, to which part the modification is referred. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR ANALYSIS AND DESCRIPTION. 

1. Read a paragraph, and be sure that you clearly and fully comprehend it 
If it is expressed not in the most ordinary manner, sliow how it ims been raised 
(by equivalent expressions, arrangement, ellipsis, repetition, expansion, &a, 
figures, versification, — See pp. 294-334,) from the plain, logical sense and order, 
to the rhetorical. Next show how the sense has been brought out to the best 
advantage by the aid of punctuation and of capital letters. 

2. Read the first sentence. Is it simple, complex, or compound f Is it dedaro' 
Uve, irUerrogaUve, imperative exclamatory, or a composite of these ? consisting of 
what members, and bow connected 7 Find the compeUative ; find the principal 
clause, by considering carefully what it was that was cfiiefly to be said; (in ex- 
clamatory, imperative, or interrogative sentences, the principal clause is generally 
more easily found by imagining them to be declarative;) and dispose of all the 
rest of ike sentence as adverbial or affective modljications. Every clause that can 
not be treated as a modifying element, must be considered a coordinate clause ; 
and when two clauses so modify each other that it can not be told which is the 
principal, the two may be treated as miUuaUy dependent, or as correlative. 

Begin with the distinct clauses or independent phrases ; take not more than 
is sufficient for one analysis; invert parts, if necessary, and supply whatever 
words are needed ; and then state what kind of clause it is, connected by what 
--(word, simple succession, incorporated into the sentc?nce) — to what^ aa a oo- 
oidinate or as a subordinate element; and, if subordinate, whether it performs ' 
the office of a substantive, an adjective, or an adverb. 

3. Next proceed according to the Formulas on p. 64. 

4. Analyze the sub-parts; then take the next ciause^ and proceed in a similar 
mauner, and so on until the sentence is exhausted. A series of finite verbs, 
however long or modified, should generally be treated as one predicate, if not 
parted by a nominative expressed. By doing so, the process of analysis will be 
much simplified. The same remark applies to a series of nominatives. When 
the sentence is analyzed, parse the words according to the Formulas heretofore 
given ; that is, mention the part of speech, the kind, the properties, the relations 
to other words, the Rule. This is the analysis of words, viewed as constructive 
elements of sentences. They may, after they are parsed, be further analyzed and 
described as follows ; — 

Tell whether primitive, derivative, or compound; from what derived, of 
what compounded ; the radiail, the prefix, the suffix, their meaning, euphonic 
changes; Uio primary moaning, and thence by what figure or figures the mean- 
ing of the word as used in the paragraph before you ; mention the conjugates; 
ilie synonyms, and how it difi'ers fi-om them'; tell, if compound, why it is 
hyphened or consolidated. Is tiie word the best the author could have used ? 

6. Tell whether a monosyllable, dissyllable, etc. ; which syllable has the chiei 
accent, and which the weaker; whether the word is of Saxon origin, of Latin, 
Greek, French, etc. ; whether it is harsh, soft, imitative, familiar, uncommon, 
popular, technical, etc. 

6. Vebsb, as such, may be analyzed and described thus : — 

Say that it is verse, and why ; tell whether it is blank verse or rhyming verse, 
and why ; whether composed in couplets, triplets, or stanzas ; how many lines 
to the stanza, how they rhyme together, and — ^if it has a name — ^what is the 
stanza called ; of how many and what feet does each line consist, and to what 
does it rhyme, with what sort of rhyme ; what licenses or deviations. 

When any word or expression of such a mongrel or peculiar nature oocum, 
that no principle of grammar applies directly to it, it will be sufficient simply to 
show its use in the senteuoe ; that is, its meaning, and its relation to the other 
parta 
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PART SECOND. 



1. INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

Crrammar treats of language. Taken in its widest 
sense, the Grammar of a language shows how its words 
are formed, modified, and arranged, to express thoughts, 
either in speaking or in writing, according to established 
usage. 

The word Grammar means mark* or wriHng ; becanse mankind did not feel the necessity of study- 
ioiT lanfcua^, till they came to write it, and ito Urat dcTised the science of writing. Scibbck is ftnoiel* 
«dge put togeOtftr in tome proper order. 

Language^ so far as Oranimar is concerned with it, pertains to vford$, and is 
either spoken or tvriUen, Objects, actions, and Bounds not articulate, may also be 
occasionally used as language, which is sometimes termed ncttural or tymboHs 
langnage. 

Language not only exists, but lives, grows, and decays. It is not a dead mech- 
anism, out a living organism. Words, and modes of expression, are constantly 
coming into use : others, passing out of use ; and others, assuming new burdens 
of meaning, and perhaj^ losing their old. 

Not only Grammar, but also Logic and Rhetoric treat of languaga 6ram<« 
mar looks to the vehicle, Logic and Rhetoric regard rather what is conveyed: 
these, learned in one language, generally suffice for any other ; but it is not go 
with Grammar. Logic, with reference to language, teaches how thoughts ore 
rightly expressed in regard to truth and reason ; Rhetoric, how they are ex- 
pressed so as to make the most vivid and efifectual impi'ession. A geometry 
displays most logic, and a book of poems most rhetoric. 



English Orammar teaches how to speak and write the 
English language correctly. This is the practical view. 

It is a thorough analysis, or anatomy, of the language, completely 
laying open its nature in general principles^ and especially teaching 
those properties in respect to which we are liable to misuse it, or at 
least those on which its right construction depends. This is the 
philosophical view. 

English Grammar may be divided into five parts ; Pronuncia^ 
Hon, Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody, 

PROinmocATiOK means vlUrii^ forth aloud ; orthographt, eorrert teriting ; bttmoloot, M« 
true nature of wtrdn; syntax, ptaeing together: and prosody, tone addedj and tbence, whatever is 
added to the least adorned langnage, to make it clearer or more expressiTe. 

What is nid of Orammar r English Grammar ? Into how many parts diyided f 
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Pronunciation treats of the sounds of the letters, and of 
the sounds and stress of syllables in the utterance of separate words. 

Orthography treats of the forms of letters, and teaches how 
to spell words correctly. 

Etymology, in its popular sense, is the history of words ; but 
in grammar it merely denotes the part which classifies words, and 
teaches those properties and modifications which adapt them to the 
formation of sentences. 

Syntax treats of the relations and proper arrangement of words 
in the formation of sentences. 

Prosody, in its narrowest sense, treats of versification ; in its 
widest sense, of figures, versification, utterance, and punctuajiion. 

a. PRONUNCIATION. 

Our language has about forty elementary sounds, which are 
represented by twenty-six letters, called the alphabet 

The Phoneticians md^Q forty -tliree elementary pounds. Long Vowklb: 
eel, ale, arm, all, &pe, food. Short Vowels : »u, «1I, an, odd, t^p, foot. Shade 
Vowels : earth, air, ask. Diphthongs : isle, ol\ mv\^ mt^le. Coalescemtb : trea, 
«?ay. Aspibate: Aay. Explodentb: rope, ro&e, faie, fac^e, etcA, ed^e, locife, lo^. 
Continuants: sa/e, satHS, wrea/7i, wrea/Ae, boM, ba^^, violous, virion. Liquids: 
idl, tor. Nasal Liquids: seem, see^i, 9>mg. If we regard the foregoing "diph- 
thongs" as composite, equivalent to a-ee, 6-% a-oo^ and v-oo^ onr language will have 
but thirty-nine simple sounds. If we regard c as a more slender sibilant than 8 ; 
and if o, as heard in form, is broader or more orotand than a, as heard in aJl, — 
tlien there 9X^foHy-on/e simple sounds in alL 

The parts of the throat and mouth, by means of which the letters are 
pronounced, are called the organs of speech. These are the glottiSj palaiej 
tongue, teeth, and lips. 

The elementary sonuds are either inarticulate or articulate. 

The inarticulate sounds are simple sounds formed by keeping the 

organs of speech more or less apart or open. 

The articulate sounds are simple sounds that begin or end in a 

closing of some of the organs of speech. 

Articulate means "jointed ;" inatfieulatef "not jointed." Theae words are applied to speech, from 
a fancied resemblance of the syllables in a word to the parts of a Jointed plant : thus, in-im-ie-dlj en- 
ter-tain-ment. Here the sound, like the pith, is broken or stoppe'^ at certain points ; and n, m, e, {, and 
(, serve as partitions in the sound, like the Joints in the pith of a .%ed or stalk. 

A letter is a character used to represent one or more of the 
elementary sounds of language ; or it is the least distinct part of a 
written word. 

A letter generally has for its name one of the round*, i>r powert, which it represents. 

Sometimes two or more letters represent but one elementary 

sound. 

Ex. — Ph^f as mphleme ; eau^o, as in heau / eh, in church; th, in thou. 
What is said of Pronanciation ? Orthography? Etymology ? Syntax? Prosody? 

What db you know of the original meaning of these terms? Our language has how many 

elementary sounds? Elementary sounds are of what two kinds? What is an inarttculatt 

sound? An articulate sound ? A letter? 
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The letters are divided' into vow^^« and consonants j the ronso- 
nants into mutes and semivowels ; and some of the semivowels are 
called liquids. 

This division of the letters not only distinguishes them aooording to their na- 
ture, but is the basis of many valuable rules. 

The vourels are a, e, t, o, u ; also w and y, when not followed 
by a vowel sound in the same syllable. 

They can be sounded alone, and represent each several inarticu- 
late elementary sounds. (Except w,) 

Ex. — ^Fate, fare, fat, far, fall ; m«, m«t ; fine, fin, fattgue ; no, not, dove, prove, 
book ; i^e, t»s, li^ll; city, cry; hrow^ d^to, hoy. 

The consonants are all the letters except the vowels, 
'They are so called because they can not be sounded alone; or, 
rather, when they are uttered alone, the sound of a vowel is always 
heard with them. 

B, Cy rf,/, m, ifc, are pronounced as if written he^ te, de^ ^, <?m, ka. 

TF or y is a consonant when a vowel sound follows it in the same 
syllable ; as in water, young, year, Iowa, Banyan, 

ZTand i are consonants when equivalent to the consonants w and y ; as in^^r- 
mjtade^ poniard,^X^ ks^ gz, orz; as in tax^ exaU, Xerxes, 

The mntes have no sound whatever without the aid of a vowel, 
and at the end of a syllable stop the voice entirely. 

They are 6, q, d, t, k, gu (=A;w) ; also c and g when hard, as in 
lac, gig. 

The semlvoi¥els are all the consonants except the mutes. 
They are so called, because they are, in their nature, between vowels 
and mutes ; having some sound by themselves. 

The liquids are I, m, w, r, and perhaps s ; so called from their 
soft sound, which easily flows into and unites with that of other 
letters. 

£2L — Lil^, million, brilliant, Albion, Columbia, mammon, Alps, pearl, stamp, 
bring, volleying. 

" Lull with Amelia's liquid name the Nine." — Pope, 

A diphthong is two vowels joined and blended in one sound. 

Ex.— Blood, doom, boy, rotund, «arn, oiww, now, vain, play. 

A diphthong is proper, if the two vowels are heard, or form a 
sound different from that of either ; improper, if only one vowel is 
heard. 

Ex.— Oil, grot^nd, room, joy, broto, fraudi, ^gle, heart, mottrn, fotr, sleight, 
deceit. 

A trlphthongr is three vowels joined and blended in one sound. 

Ex. — Beauty, burlaw, view, bwoy. 

How are the letters classifled? What can you say of yoirels? Consonants ? IF and y f 
Mates? Liquids? Diphthongs? Triphthongs? 
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Triphthongs are also divided, like diphthoDgs, into proper and 
improper, according as the vowels are all sounded or not all sounded. 

A letter is said to be silent, when it is suppressed in pronuncia- 
tion. 

Ex.— WaZk, kil», ni^At, fowi^, vidiwals, Aour. 

The pronnnciation of discoarse by means of letten, may be compared to mntic tnm. a flute or 
a similar instrument. The vowels are analogous to the different notes or tones : they afford the 
sound. The consonants resemble the stoppages by means of the fingers. Kot any o( every arrange- 
ment of letters miAes language ; nor will any or every mode of playing produce music. — in singing, 
Towel sounds are made most prominent 

Mention the vowels, eons(ynants^ mutes^ mmivowela, liquids, silent letters; also the diph^ 
thongs and triphthongs, and qf tohat kind: — 

O, b, d, e, i, f, a, m, u, r, b, f, 1, q, y, g, z, annoiincemeDt, analytical, history, 
czar, revolution, youthful, years, gorgeous, colorings, clang, oyster, weight, sleight, 
Btreak, steak, pnthisic ; sparkling fountains. — Kome was an ocean of flame. Height 
and depth were covered with red surges, that rolled before the blast like an end- 
less tide. 



Letters are formed into syUahles, and syllables into vyords. 
The simple or obvious sounds of language as we hear it spoken, are 
syXiahUs, 

When more syllables than one make a word, we admit into the pro- 
nunciation what is called accent 

ACCENT. 

Accent is a distinguishing stress on some syllable of a word 
having two or more syllables, 

Ex. — ^Ba'-ker, a-muse', con'-ti-nent, con-tcnt'-ment, coun-ter-act', tem'-^er-a- 
ment. ge-o-graph'-io-al ; to con- tract', a con'-tract. " Not the les-sor', but the les- 
flee'." " An au-gust' procession, in the month of Au'-gust." 

The common or word accent seems to have been introduced into Iangru8.?e to distinguish 
syllables that are themselves words, from those which are only parts of words. An accented 
syllable at once indicateis that there are other syllables about It forming a i>art of the i 



word. Accent, moreover, contributes to euphony, and to ease of utterance. It also serves 
to distinguish words from others in some -way related to them ; and sometimes, to show the 
most important part of the word. An eminent German grammarian says, '* As soon as lan- 
guage proceeds from mere articulation to coherency and connection, accent becomes tho 
guide of the voice.'* 

Words of three or more syllables generally have a chief accent,** 
called the primary accent ; and one or more inferior accents, called 
the secondary accent or accents. 

Ex. — L\i'-mi-nJi-ry, coiin-ter-act', iin-te-ce'-dent, dp-i-gram-matMc, in-ddm-ni- 
fi'Ca'-tion, in-cjm-pre-h^n-si-bilM-ty. 

Some words, mostly compounds, have two accents of nearly cqmd 

fitross. 

Ex. — A'-men', fere'-well'I down'-fall', knit'ting-n^Mle, e'ven-hand'ed, lin'- 
•ey-wool'sey. 

To pronounce well, it is important to know the elementary sonnds and their 
combinations, to divide words accurately into syllables, and to know which syllable 

What can yon say of triphthongs? When Is a letter silent? What is said of letters, syl- 
lables, and accent? What is accent? What are some of its advantages? What is said of 
primary and of secondary accent? What of two equal accents? What is needed, to pro- 
nounce well ? 
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of 8 word lias the chief accent To know where the chief accent ahoold be placed, 
ia aafficient; for the others then naturaUy fall into their places. 

Most words used in our language have the chief accent either on 
the penult or on the antepenult ; that is, on the second or the third 
ey liable fram the end. 

Ex.— ValMoy, con'-quest, at-tor'-ney, tem'-per-ate, mu-tit-bil'-i-ty. 

Latin, Greek, or Scriptural names, always have the chief accent 
on the penult or on tbe antepenult^ 

Ex. — Cor-i-o-Ia^-nos, Ar-is-toph^-a-nea, Jeive-mi^ah, Je-m^-sa-lem. 

Ordinarj English words sometimes have the chief accent as (kr back as 
on the fourth or even the fifUi syllable from the end. 

Ex. — OcMienZ-po-ra-ry, oV-li-ga-to-ry. But when on the fifth syllable from 
the end, the pronunciation beconieg bo difficult that there is a strong tendency to 
throw the chief accent on some syllable nearer the end ; aad hence we often Hear 
oi/'U-jf4i-i»-ry^ for instance, pronounced ob-U^-Or-tthry* 

Words ending in the sound of shan^ zkun, or chun^ or in anj 
kindred sound, have the chief accent on the penulL 

Ex. — Convcn'-tion, popula^-tioiL, posses'-sion^ combus'-tion. complex'-lon, am- 
bro'-siaj musi'-cian, pohtif-cian, pertina'-cioua, curcumstan'-taal, artin'-cial, ooura'- 
geons, lAsuffi^-cient. 

Words ending in ctve^ sive^ «r, £c«, or iive preceded by a consonant, 

Lave the chief accent on the penult, 

Ex. — Oonduf-cive, ovai'-sive^ hen/-ic, fiulphn'-ric, charaoterisf-ic, philanthropi- 
se, phonet'-ics, harmon'-ics, calisthenf-ics, cousump^-tive. 

Exceptions: Arith'-metic, ar'-senie (noun), ad'-jective, bish'-opric, cath'- 
olio, choV-eric, e^hem'-eric, her'-etie, lii'-natic, poF-itic, poF-itic8>, rhef-oric, sul/- 
«tautiye^ tur'-meric, and perhaps pieth'-oric xuid splen'-etio. 

Words ending in acal^ acy^ atJiy ; e-al, e-an, c-ous ; efy^ cty, erous; 
Jiuous^ fluent; gonal^ graphy ; i-a^ i-ac^ i-al; i-an, ical^ i-ous ; 
inous^ ify^ ity ; loyy^ loquy^ lysu.^ meter^ meiry / orous, ulouaj 
^hony^ tomy^ or thropy^ — ^have the chief accent on the antepenult, 

Ex. — ^Heli^-acal, theoc'-ra<^, eym'-pathy, ompjr'-eal, oi'-denl, HerouMean, 
oeru^4eaa« spouta^-ueoua, etir-pefy, flati<-ety, amnc'-erous, auri^-erous, «ui)eT'- 
£uoas, cireaiu^-floeQt, diag<-onal, orthog'-raphy, litho^-raphy, rega^-lia, ammo'- 
niae, armo'-riaL troge'-dian, astronom'-ioEil, contume'-lious, om'-inous, volu'-min- 
ou^ peraoB'-ify, anal'-ogy, col'-loqiiy, paraF-ysis, barom'-eter, trigonom'-etry, 
o'-doroua, camiv'-orous, eedf-ulous, eu'-phony, anatf-omy, misan'-thropy. 

JSxe€pti9n8: Adamiaiite'-an, antipodc'-an, colosse^-an, cancZ-rous, empyrc'- 
iin, Epicure'-an, hymeneT-al, hymene'-an, pygme'-an. 

Words of three or more syllables, ending in ative, have the accent 
on the antepenult^ or on the preceding syllable. 

Ex. — Al/-lative, demon'-striitive, oommu^-mcative, op'-erative, pal'-liative, 
spec^-ulative. 

Exceptions: Creaf-tive, colla'-tive, dila'-tive. 

Some words may be pronounced in different ways, with good 
authority for each pronnnciation. 

Ex. — Adver^'tisement, or adverdse'-ment ; deco^-rons, or dec'-orous. 

On vhat sjnaUes are most of onr irords aooented ! How are Latin, Oreek, or Scriptural 
names aeeented ? What ia eaid of irords ending in the sonnd of shun^ etc ? In ct ve, etc ? 
lu occUi etc J la o/Kve, etc. J YThaA is said of vords pronouaced iu dlfGerent ways 1 
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Exercises in Pronnnciatioii. 

The following exerefses may serr* to guard the atudent agaiast the chief current &alta of Pronaa- 
ciation. The words are thoae most fraqneutly mispronounced in the diiferent parts of the United States, 

1. Give to every syllable its proper sound. 

Pr&nounce the foUowing words correctly : Been, were, o? for, nor, and, catch, 
caught^ shut, bleat, such, get, can, little, end, gather, rather, cart, cow, sky, new, 
view, attitude, Tuesday, girl, gird, guise, garden, regard, where, there, bear, 
daughter, hearth, again, against, hinder, James, general, learn, eauce, saucy, 
saucer, touch, pert, because, umbrella, district, lord, God, dog, tcarce, boil, spoil, 
join, joist, point, disappoint, my, myself, tliy, thyself, earth, pretty, brethren, 
children, into, covered, roof, hoof, good, to, tassel, nature, fuiure, once, hundred, 
image, twice, natural, national, rational, n6thing, husband, different, \\ hole, drove, 
stone, kettle, rinso, wince, liquorice, enthusiast, tuiio^ gratitude, beauteous, iin> 
mediate, unctuous, tedious, guardian, crystal, distieh, pronunci^tticD, since, j-es, 
ear, are, another, cross-wise, chewing-tobacco, passage, steady, epeciade, stretch, 
education, speculation, contributed, diminutive, calculate, either, creature, pa< 
rent, sioord, daimt, haunt, hurricane, leisure, geography, cxtrocrdinary, oilen, 
soften, hasten, raspberry, subtle, disfranchise, Facritico, r.uxiliary, inadiate, 
ignoramus, philosophy, diploma, divert, divest, dilemma, dilaf idiitc, stupendous, 
tremendous, mountainous, proposal, verbatim, apparatus, rflaatus, yonr, tour, 
going, after, parson, parse, yon, yonder, yours, theirs, his, ourp, haif, calf, cer- 
tainly, sudden^ suddenly, yellow, meadow, widow, window, shallow, hollow, 
Africa, Asia, America, magnoUa, fought, might, Indians, negro, onions, have, 
boiler, engine, service, when, what, where, whet, which, while, sit, set, Fat, 
liberty, Saturday, daguerreotype, stereotype, haven^t, ask, asked, women, 
Alh'ens^ Themis'toclea, method, records, attacked, continually, interest, latent, 
patent^ c^imney,^ bayonet, cupola, fiend, shook, books, inquiries, search, sort 
of; kind oi; give me, draught, reit' crated, is'olated, acorn, vermin, precede, 
prevent, predict, perhaps, only, prairie, personage, potatoes, coquet, fortune, 
massacred, helped, curds, mercy, drowned, partaker, iniquities, heinous, vio- 
lent, extremities, recoil, in stead, instrument, thousands, tremble, sarcasin, 
chasm, prism, film, elm, audacious^ kitchen, foreigners, spirits, heard, beard, 
decisive, drain, figure, Jibber, designate, Italmn, stamp, sleek, hlake, sieve, 
verdigris, does, dost, doth, feminine, masculine, clandestine, genuine, crystal- 
line, ihvorite, respite, hostile, fortilo, mercantile, profile, cav'alry. The English 
often say hit for itj and orse for horsey etc. 

2. Be careful not to omit any letter or letters of a syllable, nor any 
syllable or syllables of a word, that are not silent. 

Pronounce correctly : Kept, slept, nests, Ksts, costly, conquests, consonants, 
door, floor, and, idea, lirst^ worth, months, clothes, sixths, old, must, guest**, 
texts, adopts, bounds, minds, perfectly, shred, shrewd, shnib, phriek, shrink, 
shroud, shrill, strength, length, something, fold, child, held on, hands, stand, 
grinds, object^ transcript, tempests, worse, curse, nursling, real, poem, horses, 
history, hiokory, victory, several, emperor, salary, artery, separate, believe, 
temporarily, general, particular, nursery, boundary, flattery, governor, nomi- 
native, usually, excellency, purity, government, expect, suppose, attend, 
against, esteem, sur&ce, astonished, waistband, waistcoat, according, clothinc^ 
morning; evening, entering, playmg, Washington. 

3. Place the accent on the proper syllable. 

Difficulty, oppo'nent, oompo'nent, fanat'ic, her'etic, to'wards, in'to, ab'stract- 

ly, in'teresting, in'terested, ar'abic, orchestra, contemplative, superfluous, ex- 

. quisite, indis'solubly, deficit, dis'cipline, inex'orably, mischievous, al'abaster, 

im'petus, mis'cellany, sep'ulchre, condo'lence, manda'mus, quinine' or qui'i ine^ 

What is the flrst directioa in regard to proaonciatioa ? The second i The third ? 
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panthe'on, hori'zon, preo'edenta^ preoe'dence^ diacoars^, con'oourse, dessert', 
inquiry, ide'a, an'cestor, artificer, post'humous, burlesque', chagrin', piacard', 
recess', di versely, in'duatrj, inter^r'ence^ retrib'utive, hospitable, compu'table, 
indisputable, hos'pital, the'atre, muse'um, Ijoe'um, or'deal, com'promise, com'- 
missary, compla'cence, complaisance', gigau'tic^ camel'opard. 

4. Bear in mind that derivatives are not always accented or pro- 
nounced like their primitives. 

I^onounce correctly: Pyramid, pyram'idal; revoke', rev'ocablo; repair', 
rep'arable, repara'tion; converse', con'versant; oblige', ob'Hgatory ; compare', 
oom'parable, incom'parable ; Eu'rope, Europe'an; Her'cules, Hercu'lean; or- 
gan'io^ organiz'able ; depose', deposi'tion; respire', respir'atory, respira'iion ; 
cir'calate, circulatory ; refer', referable; lament', l^m'entablo; metal'lic, met'- 
allurgy; preserve', preserva'tioa ; depute', dop'uty, deputa'tion ; detest', detesta'- 
tion; sagacious, sagacity; tena'cious, tenac'ity; crys'tal, crys'tallizablc, crys- 
talliza'ttoQ, crys'tallurgy ; present', pres-enta'tion ; per'forate, perTorativc; paral- 
lolopi'ped, parallelopip'edoQ; ail'culate, cal'culatory; sac'rifice, sacriPicator)' ; 
confer', oon'ference; iliac, ili'acal; defal'cate, defalca'tion ; aspire', as'pirate, 
aspir'ant; cyan'ic, cy'anate, cya'nean; colos'sus, colosse'an ; comment', com- 
m3n'tative, com'mentaries ; sup' plicate, sup'plicatory ; assign', assign'er, as* 
si^ae'; lith'ograph, lithog'raphy ; apos'trophe, apostroph'ic ; philan'thropy, pliil- 
anthrop'io; sup'plement, supploment'al ; condem?), condem'ner, condem-na'tion ; 
damn, dam'ning; soremn, sol'em-nize; chastise', chas'tisemcnt, advertise', ad- 
ver'tusement; ag^grandize, ag'grandizement ; chiv'alry, chival'ric^ chiv'alrous ; 
allop'athy, allopalh'jc ; homoeop'athy, homceopath'ic ; hydrop'athy, hydropath'ic. 

A change in the part of speech, often requires a change in the pro- 
nunciation; as, To pro-duce', the prod'-uce, prod' -nets; to pro-gress', 
tlie prog'-ress ; to u$e, the use. Such words, when used as nouns or 
adjectives, generally have the accent on the first syllable; and when 
used as verbs, on the second or last. 

Pranouncd correctly: To absent', — ^to be ab'sent, ab'ject; to abstract', — ^an 
ab'stract, ab'stract qualities; to accent', affix', augment', — the ac'cent, affix, 
aug'raent. To colleague', collact', compact', complot', compound', compress', 
concert', concrete', conduct', confine', conflict', conserve', consort', contest', con- 
tract', contrast', convert', converse', convict', convoy', countercharge', counter- 
march', countersign', etc ; a colleague, collect, com'pact, com'plot, com 'pound, 
com' press, con'cert, coa'crate, the oon'duct, con'fines, a con'flict, coii'serve, con'- 
sort, con'tost, con'tract, con'trast; oon'vert, converse, con'vict, con'voy, coun'ier- 
charge, coun'termarcli, coun'tersign, eta To desert', descant', digest', discount'; 
a dos'ert, descant, di'gest, dis'count To escort', essay', export', extract', exile' ; 
an es'cort, es'say, ex'port, ex'tract, ex'ile. To ferment' forecast', foretell', fore- 
taste', frequent'; a far'ment, fore'taste, with fore'cast, fre'quent notices. To im- 
port', impress', incense', increase', inlay', insult', interchange', interdict' ; an im'- 
port, im' press, in'cense, in'crease, in'lay, in'sult, in'terchange, in'terdict To ob- 
ject', outlaw', overcharge', overflow', overthrow', etc ; an ob'ject, out'law, o'ver- 
cliarge, o'verflow, o'verthrow, etc To psrfamo', permit', prefix', prelude', pre- 
mise , presage', present', projoct', protest ; a per' fume, per'mit, pre'fix, pre'ludc, 
prem'ise, pres'age, pres'ent, proj'ec^ pro'tesL To rebel', record', refuse', retail', 
reprimand ; a "eb'el, rec'ord, the ref use, by re'tail, a rep'rimand. To subject', 
suffix', survey a sub'ject, suffix, sur'vey. To torment', transfer', transport'; 
a torment, trans'fer, trans'port. To undress', upstart' ; an un'dress, up'start 

Prec'-edenta, prece'-dent statutes ; with ar'-senic, arsen'-ic acid ; to be su* 
pine', mi-nute', au-gust', oom-pact', to be in-stinct' with life, to be inval'-id, 
gal'-lant,— an iu'-valid, a gal-lant', in Au'-gust. 

6* 
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Thefoihwing are aonte of the governing prindplea of Pronttneiation ;— 
1* Pronoaoce words acoordiug to tbeir Bpelliug, or according to analogy, unless 
' ciutoin is decidedly against such a pronunciation. 

tit Indicate difference in meaning by difference in pronunciation. 
3« Use accent in such a way that it may contribute to ease of utterance, or 
serve to distinguish and enlorce the meaning. 

English pronuneicUion has a hasty air, tends to brevity, and slides its accents toward the 
left. Aa ommUma has beoomo a mere ^buSf' a bdUx/'nyhaH become a bal'-cony, Worceater is 

Sronouncdd WHsUr ; Brougham^ BrSm ; and JHehilimaekinac loses its serpentine length ia 
lakf-e-naw, THe verltal ending ed is yet heard in the speech of some vetj old people ; but, 
unless the word is used a^jectively, this ending is now generally blended with the preceding 
syllable, when it will coalesce with it ia sound. Most of our final e*« are but the remains ox 
syllables that were once pronounced. 

In regard to Utterance^ it may he weU to notice the foUomng partieidare : — 

1. Articulation; 2. Degree of Loudness ; 3. Degree of Kapidity ; 4. Inflections ; 
5. Tones ; 6. £mphusis ; 7. Pauses. 

1. Good articulation requires the words to be uttered with their proper sounds, 
clearly, fuUy in all their syllables, and distinctly from one another. It is opposed 
to mumbling, mouthing, mincing, muttering, slurring, drawling, dipping, lisping, 
hesitating, stam^neriug, miscalling, and recalling. 

" Words should drop from the lips as beautiful coins newly issued from the 
mint, — deeply and accurately impressed, perfectly finished, neatly struck by the 
proper organs, distinct, sharp, in due succession, and of due weight." — Austin, 

That we have many words nearly alike in sound, yet widely different in mean- 
ing, is alone a suMv^ient reason for exact articulation. Thus, cAeer and Jeer ; pint 
axLCi point; horne^ horn; genus, genius; imminentj eminent; satire, saiyr; hurst, 
bust / heer, hear, pear ; dose, clothes ; false, fauUs ; idle, idol ; gluten, glutton ; critic, 
eritCaue ; antic^ antique ; just, jest / real, red: rear, rare ; turnip, turn up, 

2 and 3* The degree of loudness or rapimty must depend on the speaker, the 
hearer^ the discourse, the place, or other circumstances. Scarccljr any thing else 
is so disagreeable as utterance too rapid, low, and jumbled, to be intelligible, and 
rather suggesting that the speaker is ashamed to let others know what he is saying. 

4. InnecUons refer to the passage of the voice from one key or pitch to an- 
other. There are threo : the rising inflection, which implies elevation of the 
Toice ; tho falling inflection, which implies a sinking of the voice ; and the dreumr 
JUc, which combines the other two. " Was it you, or hkP^ " Madam, yoU have 
my father much offjnded." 

5* The tones are voice as modulated by feelinff. They should be adapted to 
the general discourse, and also to its distinct sentiments. Tones aim to awaken, 
by sympathy, the intended emotions in the hearer; and they may also give a 
fftvorable opinion of the speaker's heart and feelings. 

•* In exordiums, the voice should be low, yet clear; in narrations, distinct; in 
reasoning, slow ; in persuaslom^ strong : it should thunder in anger, soften in tor-' 
row, tremble mfear, aad melt in fow." — Hiley, 

6« Emphasis is an elevation of the voice on some words, word, or part of a 
word, by which the meaning is bronarht out more precisely or forcibly. Emphasis, 
properly nsei. adds greatly to the vijfor of discourse. It tends to impress on the 
nearer now clearly and fully the speaker comprehends the meaning of his dis- 
course, or the importance of the subject. It gives a favorable opinion of the 
speaker^s understanding. A judicious union of emphasis and tone has sometimes 
a powerful effect. Emphasis : " We mmt j-ioht ; I repeat it, sir, we jlws fight, 

Whit are some of the govemii^ principles of Pronunciation ? What Is the tendency 
of English pronunciation ? What can you sav of articulation ? Degree of loudness or ra« 
pidity? Inflections? Tones? Emphasis? Pauses? ■ 
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T« Bt«M$ are of three kinds: 4etUmtial or grammatieal pnuaea^ whidi show 
ihe mmmatical seiifle ; rhetorical pauses, whidi are used for emphasis, or for effect 
on the hearer ; and hM'm»nic or mttrioal pauses, which are used in poetry. The 
last two'kijtds are «s8ential1y the same. An «mphatio pause is made before or 
after the utterance of something of great importance j And it vas^ aometunes be 
tax more eloquent than the most expressive words. 



a. ORTHOGEAPHY. 

The letters are used in various styles ; as, — 

Roman, Italic^ d^</i/, iSf^ <EngU9i)« *OinaLA!QE!l<BiQLi€Li9 

Full-fiice, Claxendon. 

The letters are printed in types of varions sizes; as, — 

Great Primer, Smaimca, *^ 

■n, V , ' Long Primer, n<»i-»u. 

Enghsh, 3,4^,^ ^ 

-tlCa, Brevier, Dimoad. 

The letters are used either as capital letters or as lower-caso or 
small letters. 

CAPITAL LETTERa 

1, Capital letters shonld not be used witliont good reason^ 
or when small letters will express the sense as well or better.* 

In the German laogaage, eveiy noun begins witli * capital letter; and in 
Old English, capital letters are used aboat as often, and less definitely. 

Capital letters seem to have been at the higbest flood-mark in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; at the lowest ebtx, In the time of Queen Anne : and they rone again amacingly with the 
Oerman notions of Carlyle, Wordsvorth, and similar writers. I liare seen pages of our 
periodie.ll litecature so full of these letters, or t» disfigured with them, as to have almosfc 
a liiero^jphic appearance; and I hare also noticed that illiterate peo|Ae are apt to put a 
«apital letter wherever they think it wiA lo«k well, ^speciaUy when it la One that they caa 
make welL 

A capital letter shonld begin — 

2, The first word of any writing whether long or short 

Sz.— '^ Enow all men by these presenittt/* «tc **" Of man's first diBobedience, 
and the fruit,'' etc 

3, The first word of «very complete sentence ; .and the first word 
after a •, ?, or !, denoting a full pause. 

Ex.—" It must be filled up,— tVis terrible chasm. But how ? Here is a list of 
proprietors. Choo^^e from the wealthiest, in order that the emallest number of citi- 
sens may be sacrificed. But choose t strike 1 Immoiate, witliout mercy, these 
unfortunate viotiiad !" — Miraheau. But a parenthetic word that explains an initial 
capitalised word, is not therefore capitalized. " Guerillas [bands or robbers] infest 
the moimtainoua districte of Mexico." 

• The nvmbers at the left sre nsefl as « tsonvenlence for jftiture reference. "What is to be 
memorized by the student, is generallf distinguished by being printed In lar^r type, by 
^ing numbered, or by being indented, at the beginmng of the paragraph, more than is usual, 
tt would be well for each student of the class to procure a blanic eopj-hodk, «Qd write in It 
«t least one original example to illnstcate «ach important principle. 
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4. Hie first word of tlio latter part of a line broken to begin 
anew, and even the first word after an inferior point, — to show moi'O 
definitely the beginning of something to which the writer means to 
draw paiticular attention. 

Ex. — ^^Eesohedy That we approve," etc. " Be it enacted 6y the Zeaislature of 
New York. That a tax." etc. " One truth is clear : Whatever is, ia right." — Po^. 
" Capital letters shoold bo used in the following instances : At the beginning," 
etc.— J^960 Sa/f^ent, 

" I am, Sir, with sincere esteem, 

" Your fjuthful servant, 

*' EOBEBT JPkEL." 

6. The first word of every separate or independent phrase, espe- 
cially in enumeration, or when used for a complete sentence. 

Ex. — " The gunpowder overboard. Ont with the boat ! Here." " The friend- 
•hip of Holland! The independence of Spain." — Grattan, " Indeed ! "What 
then?" "Select Poems of Mrs. Sigoumey. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1842. Price $1.00." 
" To Joseph E. Brown, Esq." " Very respectfully, yours.^' " For Rent or Sale." 
♦* Total, $25." " lE^lance, $9.25." " Strata and laminse ma^i ^® distinguished from 
joints : 1. By the alternations of different material in the former. 2. By a diifer- 
ence of organic remains in the latter. 3. By ripple-marks and tortuosities. 4. By 
a difference in color of successive portions of rock." — HUchcock^* Geology. 

"To Schools, $5,786.50; 

To Bridges, 2,120.25.*' 

A series of elliptic qupslionB, implying intermediate answers, may be put into one sen- 
tence with hut one capital; as, *^WiU yen repeat the prepositions beginning with at — 
with bf—with e t — Ooold Brovnu But when the dash cannot well be used, as in mathematics, 
it may be better to use capitals; though some writers do not use them. **Wliatis | of 5? 
Of 1 1 ? Of 15 ? Of T ? Of 9 r—GreerOeaf. " What are the factors of 20? of 21 ? of 22 r* 
^DcLoiea, 

6. The first word of every line of poetry, written as such, unless 
the line is viewed as being but a part of the preceding line. 

Ex.— " Now the smiles are thicker, 

Wonder what they mean t 
Faith, he's got the Kuicker- 
Bocker magazine I" — J. G. Saxe, 
•* Go to the isle whose green, beautiful border is girdled by Ocean's 
sonorous wliite waves." 
Whether verse written in the form of prose should retain its capitals, usage has not poB> 
Itively determined. Mr. Goold Brown sometimes retains them, and sometimes not ; as, *' For 
whom, alasl dost thou prepare The sweets that I was wont to share/* — Coioper. ** To spin 
and to weave, to knit and to sew, were once a girl's employments ; but now to dress, and to 
catch a beau, are all she calls enjoyments. — KimbniU. But most other writers do not retain 
them. It is generally better, unless we wish to save space, or to present verse in the form 
of prose, to avoid such arrangement of poetic lines altogether. 

7, Every word, phrase, or sentence, comprising an entire saying 

of some other person, when quoted and introduced at once as it was 

said by hira, or so as to imply a change of speakers. 

Ex. — "Solomon said, * Pride goeth before destruction.'" "Eeraember this 
ancient maxim : * Know thyself.' " " He shouted, * Victory.' " " Thev sent bsick 
tho rcplv, ' Independence or death 1' " " And, * This to me,' he said.''— *S'ir. W. 
ScoU. "Every tongue shall exclaim with heart-felt joy, Welcome I welcome ! La 
Fayette." — Everett. " Csesar cried, * Help me, Cassius, or I sinlt.' " " Jesus an- 
swered them. Is it not written in yonr law,— I said. Ye are Gods V^— Bible. •' Tho 
jury brought in a verdict of Not guilty." — Macavlay. " He answered. No." " The 

guestion, then, will naturally arise, How is the desired improvement to be effected? 
ow are the theory and practice of the art to be obtained t We answer. By tlie 
most simple means ; by the very means which are so well adapted to other sub- 
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ieota of learning."— WiUon's PuwAwiUum, " Thus Cobbett observes, tbat « The 
iTrencb, in their Bible, say Le V^be where we sov Ths Word,* " — Goold Brown, 
" Christianity does not spread a feast before us, ana then come .with a * Touch not, 
taste not, handle not.' " — Bishop Jbrteas. 

8. It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that indirect quotations or 
questions, resumed quotations, and quoted words or phrases that were 
not initial, should not begin with capitals. 

Ex. — " Solomon says, that * pride goeth before destruction.' " " That there 
must be some such relation, is obvious; but what is it? and bow is it to bo 
known ?" " With Mr. Headiey, an event always * transpires.^ "— iJ". A, Foe, " This 
indeed is, as Chatham says, * a perilous and tremendous moment.' " 

As to vords, phrases, or sontenceB, introdnccd for illnstradon, usage is nnsettled. Pro- 
fessora G. W. Gibbs and Gessuer Harrison use small letters. ** To denote the second coin> 
plement; as, * the Bible teaches us t/uU God is love' **— Gibbs. " E. g., lumpoterat effugere, 
he could not escape/'"— ifamson. But the practice of most modem writers is other- 
wise. Professor Uarriaou seems to use capitals wherever he quotes, out of the lite:-a- 
ture, parts from their beginning; but not if he quotes otherwise, or draws from his 
own invention. "So, /to «rf, 'it is eveu bo.' '^—Harrison, "These are called active or 
transUioe verbs; e. g.^ multa verba dissit, ' he spoke many words.' ''—Id. Worcester, in hi.i 
Dictionarv, uses capital letters. " Any covering ; as, ' The coats of an onion ;" * A coat 
of paint' ^^ — Worcester. '*To carry or possess as a mark of authority or distinction; as, 
*To bear the sword;' *To bear a date or name.'" — Id. Professor Fowler also prefers 
capitals ; but Mr. Goold Brown sometimes uses them, and sometimes not It is evident tbat 
much depends on the unity or compactness the writer means to give to his sentences, and 
also on what prominence he means to give to his illustrations. Distinct sentences, even 
when not separated by a fall point should generally begin with capitals. When words or 
phrases are given as altogether from the writer himself, and merely to complete his sen- 
tence, or when they are rather snggested incidentally than formally quoted, capitals are uu* 
necessary, though sometimes used. " Such are irregular verbs ; as, sss, sato, seen ; write, 
wrotBy written.'" 

9. Every term or appellation denoting the Deity. 

Ex.—** God ; the Supreme ; the Most High ; the Infinite One ; Providence ; 
Divine Providence ; ^-eat Parent of good ; the Lord of Sabaoth ; the Savior ; tho 
Messiah; the Son of man; our Lord Jesus Christ; the Holy Spirit ; in Christ, our 
Lord ; the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." " I turn to Thee." ** TVatcLed 
by the Divine eye." **0h, give rchef, and Heaven will bless your store." 

An ordinary adjunct, used as a part of a name denoting the Deity, usually has 
no capital ; as, ** the Savior of sinnera,^^ **the author of all good,^"* When a word 
denotes something as merely pertaining or belonging to the Deity, it does not 
usually need a capital ; as, '* Thy wisdom and power made them all : they are tho 
works of Thy Aan</." 

10. When a pronoun, denoting the Deity, occurs in connection with its noun, 
it needs no capital, and seldom has one in American books ; as, "Thy ownership 
and workmanship are God's; and thou art Aw, and Z«mado thee." — Greenwood. 
When the words aod^ goddess^ deity ^ divinity^ and similar terms, are applied to tho 
heathen deities, they do not begin with capitals. 

11. Every proper name, or each chief word of a proper name; 
also the title, if any, preceding or following, especially when this 
stands as a part of the name. 

Ex. — ** John Henry Bolton ; George Washington ; General George Washing- 
ton ; Judge Wells ; Dr. Jno. B. Johnson : Mrs. Elizabeth B. Browning ; tho 
Countess of Blessiniifton ; R. G. Woodson, Esq. ; Arthur Price, Jun., Esq. ; the 
Rev. Mr. Brooks; Washinsrton City." **So Master Dick went off on his, trav- 
els." — 0, W, Holmes, ** * You are old. Father William,' the young man replied."— 



12. Common words denoting, in the same way as personal 
proper names, personified objecta, or used as permanent individual 
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names ; and plirases so used, as the titles of books, associations, or 
other objects, — are proper nouns in sense, and written accordingly. 

Ex. — " HmI, Liberty 1" . " O Happiness ! our being's end and aim." " The 
entrance into the garden of Hope, was by two gates; one of wtiich was kept by 
Beason, and the other by Fancjr." " Tliy name is Bouftv Padding /—thus onr 
sires were wont to greet tlioe faming from the fires." — Harlow, " Tbere lay Mad- 
am Fartlet, baskinff in the sun, breast-high in sand." — Dryden, ''*• This struck 
the Oak with a thought of admiration, and he could not forbear asking the 
Beed how he came to be so secure," etc— w£Sm7^'« FdUes ; hesi IkUtion, *^ They went 
to the Butterfly's ball and the Grasshopper's feast." *^ The Commons, the Central 
Park, the Bay of Bac&f'— Worcester ; "the Pacifio Ocean"— £»«•«« ; *Mn West- 
minster Hair— ifocawtoy; " Baffin's Bay. Bristol Bay, the "Wliite Sea, the Sea of 
Japan, the Isle of Man, Hudson's Strait, the Gulf Si ream, the Gulf of Guinea, on 
Lake TGh&d^* —Oxford Professor; " Oloffe the Dreamer, Alexander the Great, the 
Lake of Nicaragua, to Long and Staten Islands, in Long Island Sound, on Bunker 
Hill, to Mount Vernon, near the* Cape of Good Hope, near the Five Points, the 
Rocky Mountains, the East BXver"— Irving j " from Prospect Hill, on Breed's 
Hill, at Moultrie's Point, beyond Cliarlestown Neck" — BancrMt ; ** to Pilot's Knob, 
to Council Bluifs, Fort Charles, Vancouver's Isknd, near Great Bear Lake, the 
White Sulphur Springs, on the Fourth, on New-Year's Day, the dissensions be- 
tweeii the North and tho South, the Know Nothings, the Badicals, the Friends, 
the Sisters of Charity, the Union Literary Society, the Milky Way, Scott's Lady 
of the Lake, Campbell's Battle of Hohenlinden, Miltou^s Paradise Lost and Para- 
dise Regained, the first Number of the New Monthly, Dr. Mitchell's Popular As- 
tronomy" — Svndry Auikorities, Such Scotch or Irish names of mountains or lakes 
as Ben Lomond^ Loch GyU^ etc., should always be written ns two words, and capi- 
talized. A letter or a word used as the name of itself, is not usually commenced 
with a capital. Mr. Goold Brown capitalizes letters so used, but not words; as, 
** Tee, Tees; JSsSy Esses ;''^ " The pronoun wJio:\ 

13. It is worthy of notice, that not every personified noun is writ- 
ten with a capital, but only those which have the sense of proper names. 

Ex. — " Wave your tops, ye pines." — Milton. ** Ye eagles, playmates of the 
mountain storm." — Coleridge, (Ye men of Altorf.) " Thus liberty, partially, in- 
deed, and transiently, revisited Italy." — Macaulay, (?) 

14. Words derived from proper names, should begin with 

capitals. 

Ex. — " American, Americanize, Americanisms, Columbian, French, Genoese, 
lialinize, Grecian, Italicize, Italics, (these two words are frequently not capitalized,; 
Christians, Christianize, Gallicisms, Hebraisms, Jesuits, Franciscans, Jacobites, a 
Cherokee, Weslevan, Roman, Frenchman, Pole, Scotchman." ** A Southern man 
as well as a Northern man." 

15. But when such a word has lost its reference to the proper 

name, and has taken its place and a meaning among the common 

words of the language, it is not written with a capital. 

Ex.—" In academio halls ;" " champagne, china-ware, cashmere-shawls, colos- 
sal, daguerreotype, damask cheeks, godlike, a guinea, sandwiches, a good bllboa, 
to galvanize, to hector, hymeneal, jalap, laconic, laconicism, prussic acid, solar, 
lunar, turkey ;" " most socraticilly'^— /r»in^. Unchristian, and similar words, can 
not receive neatly a capital within. 

16. Words of special emphasis or importance, or words pecu- 
liarly or technically applied, and not sufficiently definite if writ- 
ten otherwise, should begin with capitals. 

Ex. — " The General Assembly ; the excellence of our Constitution ; our State ; 
the Coal Measures, lying next ; William Penn with several Friends ; the War 
Department; the Auditor of Public Accounts;" "the Beform Bill" — London 
Hmes; "the MisBOuri CompTomm'^--Oifngre8sional Globe. (See also above, 12.) 
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** Ednoation is the great basmesa of tbe InHtitute.''— 0. W. BolmeB, << The other 
member of the Committee was the Bevereud Mr. Batters, who was to make the 

Erayers before the Exercises of the Exhibitiou."— /rf. " Everv American- bom 
usband is a possible President of the United States.'—- /«{. *' The Medical Col- 
lego in Mason Streef — Ew^eU, *^ The disasters which this little band of Pilgrims 
encountered."—//. "The Provincial Congress of MasaachiiBetts."— i<i. **Tbe 
Governor of the Cw^y—BrUuh Quarterly, " The guests were entertained by 
Mayor Bioe, at liis residence, No. W, Umon Place." — A Bittton JaumaL In a 
draft written by an intelligent gentleman, 1 nee that the sum of money is crpital- 
ized^" Five Hundred and Fiily-five Dollars." A large banner floats over Bioadr 
way, with this motto: *'' The Union, the Constitution, and the enforcement of the 
Laws."— H. Clay. 

17. Writers often take greater liberty in designating by CFpitals 

tbe cbief objects of tbeir own science, ai-t, or profession, than is 

allowed to other persons treating of such things only incidentally. 

Ex. — "The Blue Bird [better — Blue-bird] of America," etc., eavs Audubon ; be- 
cause birds made his busmess of life, and so in treating cf eacli le capitalizes the 
name. An astronomer, iu treating of the solar system, say$. " The i^un is the centre 
of the System." Fowler records his phrenologicid f peculations thus : *' His mu- 
sical talent is great ; for Time, Order, Calculation, and Tune, tre largely develcped." 
And merchants over all parts of our country do and may < apitalize, in tieir re- 
counts, the names of those things which constitute their business. It teems to be 
alsobeooming rather fashionable, to capitalize words in stead of Italicizing tlcm; 
and we often see the peculiar vocabulary of school-books and scientific tlea1i^esy 
made particularly prominent in this way. Perhaps tbe printers, to wl( m this 
mode of distinction gives less trouble than any other, are those weo ha\e (biefly 
introduced it. The practice is apt to run to excess, and is then akin to that of 
using the dash excessively. 

18. Names, titles, mottoes, or other expressions, "when "very 
emphatic, or when designed to catch the eye from a distance, are 
frequently printed or painted wholly in capitals. And in Advertise- 
ments and Notices, the liberty of capitalizing is carried to a great 
and almost indefinite extent 

Ex. — Advertisement: " Just published. A Collection of Songs, Duets, Trios, 
and Choruses. Together with a New and Complete Course of Elementary Instruo- 
tion, and Lessons in Singing, for the School-room and the Social Circle. Price 
6:* cents." 

19. Tlie pronoun I and the interjection should always be 
capitals. 

Finally, tbe following rule may aid in deciding doubtful oases generaUy. 

20. "Whenever any terra or terms of a certain import in the 
language, are employed as a title, or merely to designate a particular 
person or thing rather than to characterize the same by their mean- 
ing, capitals are used ; otherwise not 

Ex.— **The Infinite One;" " the design of an infinite Creator, the law of the 
Almighty God." — John Wilson, " Either the world had a creator, or it existed by 
chance." — Pro/, Oibhs, " The Green-Mountain Boys were allowed to choose their 
own officers." — Bancroft. " To Professor Longfellow, that is, to the poet Long- 
fellow." "In his Public Despatches." — Macavlay. Whether I should write, 
" Webster's Speeches" or " Webster's speeches." " Bums's Poems" or " Bums'?* 
poems," depends altoeether on whether I am thmking of the title or simply of the 
speeches or poems. "Gray hardly took more pains with his Elegy," not elef/y, 
"I do not know, sir," " I am, Sir, very sincerely, your fHend." " The Doctor 



now heard the approach of clattering hoofs." — O, W. ffolmes, " In the preface of 
k, he says," etc.— G^. Brown, " In liis Preface, he says," etc.— /tf. 



his work, 
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" The Coast Survey CorapaDy of the United States ; the Hudson Bay Company;' 
the Secretary of the Interior ; New England -Mount Vernon ; Fort Riley ; Cape May ; 
Sandy Hook ; Long Island Sound ; Little Egg Harbor ; Lake Erie, Lake Ontario ; 
along lakes Erie, Ontario, and Superior ; a house in Laurel Grove — at Harpers'^ 
Ferry {town8)\ the Senate, and the House of Representatives ; earth to earth ; the 
productions of the earth; the planets, Mercury, Venus, Earth. Mare, etc.; the sun 
and the moon ; robed in Luna^s silver mantle ; the vuult of iieuven ; a heaven of 
bliss ; protected by Heaven ; my brother John ; John Bull to Brother Jonathan ; 

scenes of nature ; according to nature ; and Nature sighed that all was lost." " I 

have hope ;" " Eternal Hojw : thy joyous youth began." '* We had much pleasure ;" 
" My name is Pleasure." " I reside at a French village — at a place called French 
Village." " See Rule 8th, and the Notes under it." 

Familiar Illustrations and Critical Ecraarlis. — A chapter in your 
history refers to your life ; but a chapter in your Uistcry refers rather to a book 
written and so named by yoa. Tho new Lucy is not so old a boat as the old 
Lucyy but tho Nisw Lucy may be an old boat. When I speak of \hc principal of 
a school, I refer to his duties ; but when I speak of the Principal of a school, I 
refer to his title. Tho MonticeUo academy is an academy, in Monticello, that 
bears the name of Montrose Academy. A person may be educated at a universiiy^ 
and, while in Virginia, may visit the University. The punctuation of a book 
refers to its sentential points, but its FunctucUion is one of tho subjects of which 
it treats. Callaway county is usually called OaUaway, but Kansas City is not 
usually called Kansas. The Ohio river is as well denoted by tho Ohio^ which is 
a sufficient name to call it by : but tho Bed River is not usually called the Red, 
nor is the Bhie Ridge ever called the Blue ; for it takes both words to make the 
name. (This, 1 was told in the Globe Office at Washington City, is the dis- 
tinction observed there; and I see but this objection to it, namely, that tho 
phrases •' the Ohio river," " the Mississippi river," for instance, might bo under- 
stood as meanmg, like the phrase "tho Virginia militia," simply tho river be- 
longing to Ohio or Mississippi.) " And it continues to be called Hudson river 
. unto this day." — Irving. Mr. Geo. Bancroft writes, inconsistently, " iu Mystic 
river, on the Nouse River, the Savannah River, within tlio limits of tho present 
Greene county." Tho city of New York or Neiv-York ci'y is generally called 
New York; but Jersey City or Jefferson City needs both words to make tho 
name. The Indian always says, " Great Spirit," or uses both words to denote 
God; but when Pope wrote, "Tiiou great First Cause," ho used great in its or- 
dinary descriptive souse. The King of Icings sliows preeminently God's rektion 
to worldly kings ; but the Angel of Death docs not show tho relation of any 
angd to deaih. The Devil denotes Satan ; but a devil may be dimply a bad per- 
son or spirit. Macaulay writes, ** Thoy have coined out of Machiavelli's Chris- 
tian name a nickname [Nick] for ihe Devil ;" also, " The Tempter, or the Evil 
Principle." " ' Will you walk into my parlor?' said tho Spider to the Fly," de- 
notes the two as if thoy were Mr. A and Mr. B, or as the chief subject of tho 
composition. But ^sop's foxes^ lions^ mice^ crows, etc., arc not, in all books, hon- 
ored with capitals. A Metliodist, a Republican, a Mussulman, or a Roarer, be- 
longs tc some religious, political, or social sect or party. " William Penn with a 
few Friends," is very different from " William Penn with a few friends." "The 
First and the Second Sandstone," impHes Fcientific distinction. Prof. Lyell, or 
England, writes, *'the Old Red sandstone," "tho Secondary series;" because, I 
suppose, in these capitalized words lies the technical distinction, and no otlier 
capitals are needed. The gospel denotes the Christian doctrines ; but the Gospels 
and the Revelation dcnota parts of the New Testament. The phrase " Divine 
assistance" refers directly to God, but the phrase "divine beauty" does not. 
Missouri is a part of the South, though it is west Such is tho union of tho 
States, that they are often called the Uhion or the United States, Van Diemen's 
Land is not the land belonging to Van Diemen. Crabbe's Prairie once was 
Crabbers prairie, Sutter's Mill is cow a little town, and the mill is washed 
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9,v^. BoliorCs Ferry is a place on the Osage at wbich there is now no ferry, 
Tb(3 London Times is a newspaper; London times are something else. The 
Plant&r^s House is a hotel ; the planter's house is noted for hospitality. " Monthly 
Meetiugs" are sometimes held by large and important religious societies ; and 
are considered, I suppose, more definite, fbnnal, and important than " monthly 
meetings." When I apeak of the Company or the Gonvention, I mean to guard 
you against thinking of the wrong one, or to make you think of a particular one. 
The BaUUe of the Books refers to a celebrated literary controversy. The Insur- 
reclion was printed with a capital letter, only while the excitement lasted ; but 
the R^olvUon and the KeformcUion are still matters of interest, and retam their 
capitals. 

So, as the world advances, and new and etirring events are continually 
thrown up to the surface, any common word or phrase may yield itself up ns a 
sort of temporary proper name ; and, when no longer needed as such, bo deprived 
of its capital, and returned to the common arsenal of speech. 

Philadelphia has a mivU and several colleges. 1 visited the Jfint this morning, 
and also tha GAlega [Girard's]. "The city contaius an Asylum for the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind, a Mint, and a City Hall," was written as if the names had 
bjen transcribed from the buildings themselves. Tho Lunatic Asylum is a partic- 
ular and distinguished institution in our State, but thero arc lunatic asylums in 
ni33t parts of the world. " The expulsion of our first parents from the Garden ;'* 
i c, fro.n Bien. I went with him to visit tlio LaJccs ; i. c, a celebrated p:roup 
of lakes. The " lake of tho Woods" is a lake in some famous woods, tho *' Lake 
of the woods" is a famoas lake in woods, but tho *• Lake of the Woods" is sim- 
ply a lake so called. " Tho Erie Canal" is wholly a name ; but the " Krio and 
Ohio canal" is understood as being tho canal between Lake Erie and the Ohio 
river. Tiie Missouri railroad is a railroad in Missouri ; but the Missouri Bail- 
road could be located anywhere. We can seo white mountains in almost any 
m )uatainou3 country ; but tho White Mountains are in New Hampshire. Tho 
Sjuih Pass denotes not only a pasSj but is extended in application to the sur- 
rounding country, so as to denote a locality besides. Niagara FaMs means not 
merely a fall of water. Lord Jeffrey, in stead of saying, " Shakespeare," says, 
" the Poet" The phraso Old Dominion is put for tho proper name Virginia. 
Macaulay writes, "Tho m3rcenary warriors of the Peninsula, "applying tho word 
in a specific sense, or to Spain and Portugal The phrase " Elegy in a Country 
Ohurdiyard" is as much the proper name of a poem as John may bo tho proper 
nana of a boy. " I saw his Excollency tho Governor at the party ;" i. c, I saw 
Mr. A. there. Were I, however, to call Goldsmith's Deserted Village GoLl- 
smith's great poem, I would not capitalizo tho latter phrase. (See 20.) "To tho 
honorable legislature" is a less definite and complimentary phrase than "To 
the Honorable Legislature." The London Timss says, " Her Majesty, tho Prince 
Consort, tho Bride, the Prince of Wales, and tho oiher members of tho Royal 
Family wero there." Common folks would not have been thus honored with 
capitals. I should rather speak of myself as tho author than as tho Author, for 
fear p3oplo should think I set too high a value on my production, or on the class 
of persons to which I belong. But if I were president of the United States, I 
should, considering the great and admitted dignity of tho office, speak of myself 
as the President I should begin my letter with this address, — " My dear 
Friend," " My dear Sir," "Dear Sir," "Dear Uncle," or "My dear Aunt Mary," 
Ac. Judge Story writes, "My dear Sir:", "My Dear Sir:", "My dear Wifj:"; 
Dr. Holmes, "My dear Professor,—"; Sydney Smith, "Dear Jeflrcy," "My 
daar Mr. Jeffrey,"; the Quarterly Reoiew has, "My Dear Friend,". 

A Cambridge Professor speaks of his Essay in referring to a book called 
Cambridge Essays; and, having introduced Captain MarryaiL, he afterwards 
speaks of him as the Captain^ and not as tho captain. Our Club, President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer, are such in title as well a3 iu fact " Book I, Pari 
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Second, Etymology, Remaik, Obseiration, Names of Deity, Bnles ooncerDinif 
Examples and Quotations," refer to particular parts or headings of the book. 
An accurate grammarian ?mtes, ** Murray, in his Grammar, says, &c.— 7%6 Criiic, 
a Newapapery An Act of Congress is not like wn act of a rope-dancer, aud of 
greater importance. A governor is not necessarily a Governor; nor a supreme 
court, a Supreme Court ; nor the tifth street, Fifth Street " Our Constiiutioa" 
does not refer to our health, nor does ** our State" reier to our condition. Wo 
may speak, however, in general terms, of the states, empires, and kingdoms of 
the earth; and dukes, kings, emperors, queens, consuls, presidents, judges, 
mayors, directors, commissioners, couucilmen, eta, are all subject to the same 
rules in respect to capital letters. I am aware that it is rather dangerous to 
admit the principle of capitalizing words merely because they are deflected in 
sense ; but, to some extent, the principle must be admitted, or, I should rather 
say, is already established. I find, in my reading, " the cane-brakes of the state 
of Louisiana" — Bancroft; "the union of the States" — Everett; "used in Louisi- 
ana and some neighboring states" — Worcester; " the people in his own state" — 
Bryant ; " the States of Italy" — MacatUay ;." " in the service of a single state" — 
Id. : but, if the North, South, East, and West, make the United^ States, I think 
one of these states is a State, being derived from a proper name ; and because " the 
state of Virginia," for instance, may mean liow Virginia is. I find also, — ^when 
the idea is universally considered, or *' unified," — " lie is a member of the bar"— 
Worcester: " For the Bar or the Pulpit" — MandeoilU ; " He that killeth with the 
sword, must be killed with the sword" — Bible ; " the Song is in poetry, what the 
Kssay is in prose" — Atl. Monthly ; " la ancient times the State supported the Oracle'* 
-^Oxford Professor; "These contemplative views of Nature and Man" — Id. : but 
such capitalizing should bo indulged in very sparingly. " Have we lifted up our 
eyes to Him who is Love, Light, and Truth, and Bliss" — Prof Wilson, (See also 
9.) Mr. Hawthorne says, of an Italian statue, " Here, likewise, is seen a symbol 
(as apt at this moment as it was two thousand yeara ago) of the Human Soul, with 
its choice of Innocence or Evil close at hand, in the pretty figure of a child clasp- 
ing a dove to her bosom, but assaulted by a snake." (See also 12.) ProC Silli- 
man writes, " The Flora of Australia has justly been regarded the most remarkable 
in the world ;" " The European and Australian fioras seem to me to be essen- 
tially distinct" I find, furthermore, "from Cathatt'ine-street" — London Times; 
"near William-street, in Mulberry-street" — Irving; "in Chatham-street" — Gree- 
ley ; " in Grand street" — Bryant; " at the corner of Union street and Hanover 
street"— ^vere«; "No. 22, Scliool Street"— JbAn Wilton, of Boston; "at a law- 
yer's office, in Nassau Street, New York" — Atlaniic Monthly. The compounding 
of the two words makes tho most exact term ; the use of two capitals is more in 
accordance with analogy ; (see 12 ;) but tho last mode of expression is becoming 
perhaps most common. What I have shown and said in reference to streets, 
may also bo noticed in reference to several other kinds of not very important 
objects, especially when the ordinary meaning of the word is still prominent. 
"We passed the Antelope hills, Gray creek, and Rocky Dell creek." — U. S. 
Survey of IL R RcnUe to the Pacific (?) In English newspapers I generally 
find such words compounded ; as, Spring-gardens, Leicester-place, Hampden-strect^ 
Fourth-street; *^Arklow-house, Oonnaught-place, June ISihr." There soems to bo 
a tendency to consider what figure the object makes in the writer's composition, 
or in the great afiairs of the world ; and, if it is not a matter of mucii interest or 
importance, to use small letters, or not moro capitals than are absolutely neces- 
sary to distinguish the object from others of tho same kind. 

When earth, heaven, and }tell, are spoken of as habitations, small letters gen- 
erally begin the words; tliough some writers urge that when the latter two 
places denote the abodes of the blessed and of the miserable, they are always 
proper names, and should begin with capitals; and I find, in my reading. 
"Sleep on, and dream of Ilcavca a whilo;" " Frail child of earth 1 high hcu" of 
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iieaven !'* Heaven and ffeU^ and some other such terms, as used by Milton, in 
Paradise Lost, should doubtless begin with capitals, being used iu a somewhat 
unusually specific sense ; they form a part of his " machinery." When Muses, 
Graces, Naiads, etc., are conceived in the splendor of ancient imagination, they 
are generally iavoved with capitals ; but our own fairies, foys, gnomes, sylphs, 
hobgoblins, etc., are rather too puny in idea to be thus distinguished. The 
words spring, summer^ fall, atUumn, winter, time, eternity, seasons, morning, 
evening, noon, day, night, and many other terms denoting individual objects — such 
as eariJi, heaven, heU, sun, moon, world, universe, noiwre, space, equator, zodiac, 
ndrih, south, east, west, etc., — when used iu their most ordinary sense, or 
when their meaning predominates, aro not usually capitalized; but when they 
are used in a somewhat technical or peculiar sense, when they are personified, 
or when the objects are to be honorably distinguished, the words are capitalized. 
The terras Pandemonium, Tartarus, Elysium, Gardens of (he Besperides, Ely' 
sian Fields, are of course* proper names. Lord's Day is equivalent to Sunday, 
New- Yeafs Day, the Fourth, Good Friday, or any other holiday, is as much a 
particular day as Sunday^ Monday, or any other day of the week. 

After all, something must be left to taste, or to the nice intuitive perceptions 
of the writer; and the two extremes of custom in regard to capital letters, may 
be briefly summed up thus : — 

a. Any particular place, time, object, office, officer or functionary, asso- 
ciation, writing, building, science, art, or great event, should be distinguished 
by capital letters. * 

h. Only initial words, /and 0, titles and proper names, or what is used 
in the same way, should be thus distinguished. 

The following principles may he added in regard to phrases and sentences: — 

21. A new proper name made from an old one, by the addition of 
Bome common word. Capitals. 

Ex. — " Orleans, New Orleans; Cambridge, East Canibridge; New Hampshire; 
Governor Clinton ; Jefferson City ; Rhode Maud; Miller's Landing ; Upper Can- 
ada ; Astor House ; Mount MitcncU ; Kansas Territory j Japan Sea ; Lisle Town ; 
the Galf of Mexico." This and the following are rulmg principles, and fell to 
hold good only when the objects are rather insignificant. 

22. One or more common words, — Usually, a noun and an adjective, 
a noun and an adjunct, a noun and a possessive, a noun and its appositive, 
a phrase or a sentence, — raised to the dignity of a proper name for a par- 
ticular object Capitals. 

Ex.—" The Park ; Salt River; Salt Lake ; Bi? Sandy ; Sandy Hook ; Land's 
End ; the Capo of Good Hope ; the Mountains of the Moon ; the Laurel Hills : a 
hill called Cedar Crest ; the United States ; the Western States ; the Little Belt ; 
the Old South Church; City Police; Post Office; the Know Nothings; a book 
caUed— The Temple of Truth." 

23. In capitalizing entire sentences or Italic head lines, distin- 
guish, by capitals, the nouns; for the sake of greater distinction, the 
nouns, the qualifying adjectives, the participles, and other prominent 
words, and always write the mere particles small. 

Ex. — * * Our observations may bo comprised under the followinof heads : Propter 
Loudness of Voice ; Distinctness; Slowness; Proprietyof PronunciatUm ; Emphasis; 
Tones; and Mode of Heading Verse.''''— -^^ G. Parker. " Episcopal Innovation; or^ 
the Test of Modern Or^imoxy in Eighty-secen Questions, imposed as Articles of 
Faith, upon Qindidatesfor Licenses and Uoly Orders, in the Diocese of P&tersib&rough ; 
with a Distinct Answer to each Question, and General Reflections relative to their II' 
legal Structure and Pernicious Tendency,'''' — SrD^'EY SmTii, 
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General Dibbction fob OoRBBOTnra. — I^rsi^ read distinctly^ as it m, wJidl 
is to be corrected ; amdemn it ; take a convenient errontous portionj say what xt 
should he, and give the reason by stating the principle violated; and, finally , read 
the corrected example. For greater fullness, say, when convenient, that ilie er- 
loneoaa part with such properties or such a meaning, should be so with such 
properties, such a meaning, or for such a purpose ; because, etc. 



EzampleB to be Corrected. 

FoRKULA. — ^Incorrect : the word , beginning with a small , should 

begin with a capital ; because . (Give the precept violated, as pre- 
sented on some preceding page ; and vary the Formula when a variation is 
needed.) 

Congress authorized gen. "Washington to appoint an oflScer to take charge of 
the southern district When Laud was arraigned, " ^n any one believe me a 
traitor," exclaimed the astonished prelate. — Bancroft Tlie blood of those who 
have Fallen at concord, lexington, and bunker's hill, cries aloud, " it is time to 
part." Three cheers were given for the " champion of the south." The biblo 
says, children, obey your parents. A hundred presbyterian niinistprs preached 
every Sunday in Middlesex. There was no Church to-day at middle grove. In 
Benton's thirty years you can find this Statement. All these pleas are overruled 
the momeat a lady adduces her irrefragable argument, you must. Daniel Web- 
ster, secretars of state. At fort black Hawk. Ho Knew general la Fayette 
and captain Phipps. He was first a Captain and tlien a General. This Cliicf 
had the sounding appellation of white thunder. Wasliington city, the Capital 
of the United States, is in the district of Columbia. He is now president of 
Westminster college, and was formerly principal of Montrose academy. While 
every honest tongue "stop thief I" resounds. To this I answer, no. The answer 
may be, yes or no. The president lives in the white house. These Birds go 
South in Winter, but return in Spring or Summer. I saw, at the same timo, 
a person called iraud, behind the counter, with false scales, light weights, and 
scanty measures. Falsehood let the arras of sophistry fall from her grasp, and, 
holding up the shield of impudence with both her hands, sheltered herself among 
the passions. — id. The first melting of Lsad Ore, in this county, was in a rudo 
log furnace. This is especially true of Kim and Hickory land. Ihim spiro^ 
spero ; while I breathe, I hope. The question is, which of them can best pay 
tlie penalty ? Be it enacted by the legislature of Ohio, that the taxes, etc. Lind- 
ley murray says, " when a quotation is brought in obliquely after a comma^ a 
Capital is unnecessaiy ; as, solomon observes, * That Pride goeth before destnic- 
tioa' " — octavo grammar, P. 284. At length, the comprehension bill was sent 
down to the commons. To the honorable the president and the house of conven- 
tion. He was President of the massachusetts historical society, the Editor of 
a few volumes of its historical collections, and a contributor to the Boston daily 
advertiser. The author of the Task was a good Poet. Some welsh emigrants, 
who were zealous christians!. The mexican leader was don antonio de lopez de sauta 
anna. She La gone to him that comforteth as a father comforteth. Tlie hand that 
made us, is divine. Here is the village of beiwer meadow ; also mauch chunk, 
or bear mountain, broad and spring mountains, bald ridge, and pine hills, are hero. 
This swamp was called the shades of death, by the sufferers firom Wyoming. 
There dwelt a sage called dipcipline. He flattered himself that the tories might 
be induced to make some concessions to the dissenters, on condition that the 
whigs would be lenient to the Jacobites. Some of t*lio Bottom Prairies oi the 
Missouri are sixty miles long. 

Monroe house; Martha's vineyard ; lake Champlain ; little Peedee ; Cook's inlet ; 
Penobscot bay; mount Zion; mount Yemen; east indies; the white sea; the 
Indian ocean; Bunker hill; Harper's ferry; Jersey city; Charleston City ; the 
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City of Cincinnati ; in the Coaoty ot Ta OroLge ; Apollo garden ; Lafajette place; 
Boone County ; the Prophet Isaiah ; King Solomou ; the Kvangelist Matthew. 
The Gulf stream j the New-york >'ir© insuranco Company. 

The work is admirably adapted to Uie use of common schools, — 
by tlion)ugli and varied exercises; 
by frequent and complete reviews ; 
by simplicity of terms and arrangement 
See art's fiEur Empire o'er our shores advance. 
I hate when yice can bolt her anpiments, 
and virtue hsA no tongue to check her pride. — MiUon, 
Our Clifford waa a noble Touth.— WordmcorIK 

SYLLABLES. 

Wh&tisaBylUbl')? A word? A monosyllable? A dimyllAblef A tilsyllabloY A poly, 
syllable r Seep. 1. 

24. Every iy liable must consist of one or more vowels, or of 
one or more vowels enclosed on one or both sides by one or more 
consonants. 

Ex. — 0, 4-(llr, ai4-ger, bs-ker, broil ; an, ants ; dot, ahrtll, brtfosta, sbot-tered. 

25. What is put to the beginning of a word to mo<Iify its mean- 
ing, is termed a prefix ; to the end, a suffix ; and the part which 
receives the prefix or the suffix, is called the root^ or radical, 

Ex.— PlMit^ r0-plant, ^miu-plant, im-plant ; act, act-or, aot-ive, act-ii;% ; great, 
^rcaHr'egf ; friend, fHend-^A^ ; form, r^-torm-ation, 

26. In dividing words into their syllables, the ear is the best 

guide. We should give to every syllable precisely those letters 

which the correct pronunciation of the word gives to it. 

Ex. — Su-prom-a-oy. il-lit-er-ate, pro-oraa-tin-ate, mil-li-ner-y, pref-ace, ns-tron- 
^my, rev-«-fartion, otu-er, es-quire, \al-e-tu-di-na-ri an, ma-tcr-nal, bas-ket, bar- 
ber, bur-nish, twin-kle, ho-ri-zon, meu-tal, Hel-en, Eob-ert, £-liz-a-beth. 

To write hm-n>-iHk, hkunk-tt, etiguire, «oU-ter, as Webster lometimcB divides tbeM and similar words, 
teight suggest that the words are oeriyed from bum, biunk, tqitire, and MtUL 

27. Words should generally be divided according to their pre- 
fixes, suffixes, or grammatical endings, if they have any ; and com- 
pound words should be divided into their simple ones. 

Ex. — Re-new, ring-let, ^reat-cr, win-eiit, sin-fVil, ful-ly, skil-less, rock-y, rent- 
ed, drill-ing, weav-or, mill-vhoel, boat-swain, forc>most, whoe-ever, wher-over, 
an-other. 

28. When derivation and pronunciation conflict, the division 

must be made according to the pronunciation, 

Ex. — ^Ap-a-thy. not a-path-y ; re<H)l-leo-tion (remembrance), big-a-my, as-cribe, 
pr«d-i-cate, in-del-i-nite, ap-oa-tol-ic-al, ther-mom-e-ter. 

Towels. — Diphthongs and triphthongs, not severed ; as, loi/-alj huoy-ant : vawds 
maJdng different eyUables. separated ; as, Or-e-H-al^ co-op-e^rate : vowels changed to con- 
sonants, to their own syllables ; as, vn-ion, liq-uid, hriU-iant, 

Consonants* — Single consonant between two votoels^ and not shortening the 
former nor sounded with it, to the latter syllable : tiR,r€-belf, ha-zy^ easy : shortening 
the former vowd or joined to it, to the former syllable ; as, reiZ-el, heav-y, fravd-u- 
lent: mute and liquid not shortening the syUaUe jifreceding, jioxned to the ]atter ', as, 
pa-trot : shortening it, separated ; as, cit-ron : liquid and mute, blending with former 
vowel, loined to it ; as, pastes .* not hvth blending with former vowel^ separated ; as. 
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danger, pas-tor: two coruonants, in other cases, generally separated; as, sup-per^ 
Tiiemrberf mos-s^y colAee-tive, etc. Oh^ sk, ih, gn^ ph, why tch, are treated as Biiigla 
letters ; aud tiony sio/i, etc., as single syllables. 

29. A word having more syllables thaa one, may be divided at 
tlic end of a line, but only at the close of a syllable. 

The part in either line should consist of at least more letters than one, 
and be of such a nature that it is not likely to be misconceived at the first 
impression. ' 

Such words as a-long, a-gain, o-lio^ craft-Vy read-y, curoe-dy eurv-edy give-n, 
soife-ry and rhyme-r. should rather stand wholly in one line ; and such words as 
accomplice-Sy aocotnpU-ceSy advajUage-Sy should rather be divided accom-plicesy advan- 
tages, 

30. Two or more words expressing but one conception, or 
habitually used together as the term for one object or idea, shonld 
be compounded. 

Ex, — Steamboat, railroad, starlight, beehive, knitting-needle, spelling-book. 
Tell whether primitive, derivative^ or compound; cdao whether a monosyUdblet a dissyi' 
Xaible^ a trisyllable, or apolysyUable: — 

Man, manhood, man-eater, management, confidential, uninformed, uninflam- 
mable, penitentiary, nevertheless, horseman, Mussulman, nightingale, whereabout. 

From what derived : — 

Lilies, knives, greater, authorize^ farthest, speaks, speaking, applied, written, 
frosty, inequaUty, unprepared, happiest, porsomflcation, msensibleness. 

Mention the prefizes and the mffizeB:-^ 

Unboueht, unworthy, imperfect, artist, artful, reconstruct, fortify, fortification, 
overflow, bespattering, fascination, disproportionably, unpremeditated. 

Divide into syUdbles:-* 

Another, luscious, varnish, tickle, musket, extraordinary, possession, monkey, 
western, paternal, reformation, recollect, recreate, impetus, impotence, grafter, 
rafter, charter, chanter, waiter, traitor, colony, felony, pit<5her, lounger, noisy, 
sorcery, gallery, artery, knitting, shilling, willing, azure, nation, siren, brisket, 
associate, pronunciation, athwart, Ariadne, Diana. 

Correct the following:—' 

Plan-ting, un-loa^ding, marketh, sto-ring, or-ga^ni-zing, e-squire, syst-cm, mig- 
ht, swif-test, go-vem, cons-ti-tu-tion, va-le-tu-di-na-ri-an, mark-et, stor-my. 

A white washed house. Double entry book keeping. I saw a liummmg bird 
on a slippery elm. Interest bearing notes. Glass-houses are made in glass 
houses. 

SPELLING. 

Spellings is the art of expressing words by their right letters^ 
properly arranged. This art must be learned chiefly from spelling- 
books, dictionaries, and observation in reading. 

Our languare having been formed from several others, its words are often 
spelled very irregularly, and sometimes differ widely from the pronunciation ; so 
tnat scarcely any useful rules can be given, except a few for derivative words. 

Eule I.— Doubling. 

31. "Words of one syllable, ending in a single consonant preceded 
by a single vowel ; and words of more syllables, ending in the same 
way, with the accent fixed on the last syllable, — double the con- 
sonant before a vowel in the derivative word. 

In other cases, no doubling takes place. 

Ex. — ^1. Sad, sadder, saddest ; rebel, rebdledy rebdlingy rebeUiony rebeUious ; fop, 
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/(mpuih, foppery ; quit, quitting^ acquittal; in, inner; up, upper; wit, tnttyy wUti- 
eutm ; quiz, quizzed. Jaxception : Gas, gases or gasses. 

2. Seal, sealed; call, called; gild, gilded; hard, harder^ hardest; infer, if2/«r- 
«i«; travel, traveled^ traveling, traveler; bioa, biased; worship, toorshiping; tux, 
tajBec;^, toiBe9. Xfinal — two consouaats, ife^ or ^2 ; therefore it ia never doubled. 

Tell the difference bettceen — 

^obed and robbed ; striped and stripped ; hoping and hopping ; bared and barred ; 
dating and dotting ; spari/ig and sparrtng ; fated &ud fatted ; pining and pinning ; 
puling and puUing; raged and ragged; waging and wagging ; planing and ^Za/^ 
m;^; ^o^ and Ao^^r ; spiting and spitting; spited and spitted; soared and scarred; 
biding and bidding, 

8ome good writers double ^ in the derivatives of the following words : — 

Apparel, bevol, bowel, cancel, carol, cayII, channel, chisel, counsel, cudgel, dishevel, 
drivel, duel, embowel, enamel, empanel, equal, gambol, gravel, groTel, handsel, hatchel^ 
impanel, imperil, jewel, kenneL, label, level, libel, marshal, marvel, model, panel, parcel, 
pencil, peril, pi»tol, pommel, quarrel, ravel, revel, rival, rowel, shovel, shrivel, snivel, 
tassel, trammel, travel, tunnel, unravel, victual. " TraTeller"— iV««cott, Bryant; " mar- 
vellouB, carolled" — Irving; ** worshipping" — Bancroft. These writers were so taught in 
youth ; hence their practice : ' but such doubling is against analogy, and generally un- 
necessary. 

Sometimes, however, I, and . perhaps p, may be doubled, to prevent the lia- 
bility of mistaking the word for somo other ; as. Gravelly from gravel, — gravely 
from grave; kidnapper from kidnap. 

A few words from the Latin are derived according to the Latin primitive, 
and not according to the Englisli ; as, Metal (Lat. metallum), meiaUiCy metal' 
htrgy; inflame, wt/Skiwma^uwi ; excel, excellent; Appeal, appellant 

Eule II.— Final T. 

32. T final, preceded by a consonant and followed by any letter 
except i, is changed into i in the derivative word. 

Ex. — ^jy flies; glbry, glories^ glorify, glorified, glorifying, glyrijication; try, 
trial; bury. Serial; merry, merrily, merriment; pity, pitiable ; ivy, ioied. 

Exceptions : The derivatives of sly, dry, and «A;/; as, slyly, dryly, shyness. 
But Noah Webster and Goold Brown prefer to make these conform with the Kale. 

33. Y final, preceded by a vowel, or followed by i, remains un- 
ehanged in the derivative word. 

Ex. — ^Boy, boys ; gay, gayer, gayest, gayety ; cry, cried, crying, erier ; allay, al- 
layed, aMayina j buoy, buoyant, buoyancy ; destroy, destroyer, destroying ; annoy, 
anTwyance; chimney, chimneys; ^oy. Joyful. 

Exceptions : Toy, paid; say, said ; lay, laid; d&y, daily; stay, staid (re- 
mained), stayed (checked;. 

Rule m.— Final E. 

34. E final, when silent, is rejected before a vowel in the deriva- 
tive word, 

Ex. — ^Bite, biting; force, forced, forcing, forcible ; grieve, grievance, grievous; 
blue, bhiish ; rogue, roguish ; rattle, rattling ; but be, being. 

35. But when necessary to preserve the pronunciation or identity 
of the word, it is retained. 

Ex. — Flee, fleeing; a^x^Q, agreeable ; Bmge, singeing ; trace, traceable ; swinge, 
mpingemg; courage, courageous; mile, mileage; glue, gluey; sue, ^^sttdngy Bet- 
ter, — ''^suing,^^ for we always write construe, construing. 

Tell the difference between-^ 

Vying and dyeing ; singing and singeing ; sivinging and swingeing. 
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30. Words ending with ie change i into y, before t, to prevent the 
doubling of i, 

Ex.— Die, dyinf^ ; vie, vyin^; tie, tf/in^; lie, li/inff. 

87. £ final is retained before a consonant in the derivative 

Vr'ord. 

Ex. — Base, Ixueless, basement; rue, rueful; definite, definitely, definUenees; eye, 
eyelet; shoe, shoelesa ; perverse, perversely ; whole, toftouBtome, iffkoUsamelyy whole- 
wie ; release, relmsemeni, 

38. But when not necessaiy to preserve the pronunciation of the 

word, it is sometimes rejected. 

Ex. — Due, dtdy; true, truly; awe, aurful: also * jndaey'* Judffment ; lodge, lodff^ 
ment, etc. ; because the ^always softens the g, and renders the e unnecessary. 

Eule IV.— Whether Ize or Ise. 

39. If the word has a kindred meaning without the ending, or 
with a different ending,^ add ize ; if not, add ise. 

Ex. — Author, aaihariee; civil, civilize; theory, theoriee ; dramatist, dramatize; 
oi^an, organize. Revise, compromisey enterprise, surprise. 

TLis Rule has. some exceptions, as criticise, exercise, assize ; yet I think it may well be 
applied to all words of this class still unsettled in orthography, and to snch as may be formed 
hereafter. Some respectable modem British authors, perhaps to show their learning, gener- 
ally use ise, which occurs often in Old English. 

Enle v.— Ho Trebling. 

. 40. The final letter may remain or be doubled, but not trebled, 

in the derivative word. 

Ex. — Harmless, harmlessly ; odd, oddly ; possess, possession^ not possesssion ; 
full. fuUy, not fuVHy; BtlfF, et'dfness* chaxT, chaMnch ; bliss, blissful; ill, illness : 
dull, dullness ; tall, taUness. We find treeen andgallless; but these words should 
have the hyphen, — tree-en, gall-less. 

Enle VI.— Componndfl. 

41. When simple words form compounds, they generally retain 

their own letters, especially if a hyphen still separates them. 

Ex. — Barefoot, housewife, lady-like, party-spirit, weli-gronuded, hasty-pud- 
ding, thereabouts, juryman, whereby, wherein, whereunto, wherefore, wherewith, 
whereon. But * where,' wherever ; who^e, whoseoer ; sheep, shepherd ; feet, fet- 
lock; j^ass, pastime ; newly made, new-made. 

42. One I from 11 is frequently omitted ; and the apostrophe from 

possessives always, when there is no hyphen. 

Ex. — Alvoays, wdeorne, handful, fulfill, heartshorn, hoatsman : and according to 
Dr. Worcester, and some of the best of our old living writers, wilful, skilful, ful- 
ness, dulness, chUness, thraldom, instalment ; but I should rather be governed 
here b}r analogy, and prefer, as Dr. Webster does, skillful wilful, fullness, dull- 
ness, chiUness, tnraUdom, installment. See the preceding Rule. 

Eule VII.— Final F, L, or S. 

43. Monosyllables tliat end with /, /, or », preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant. Words that end with any other 
consonant in the same way, do not. 

Ex.— Skiff, off, hill, shall, bliss^ grass ; car, drug nod, mob. 
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Sxeeptiont: Aa, gas, has, was, yes, his, is, this, as, pas, thos, if, of, de^ 
nil, sol, sal (salt), bul (flounder). 

Exceptions: Abb (yarn), ebb, add, odd, e^g^ jagg, ragg (stone), inn, err, 
barr, parr, butt, buzz, fuzz, yarr ; aud some proper names, as Ihdd^ ^og9i ^^% 
PreKott. The verbs mimic, phydo, and trcMc, mnst assume k with an ending that 
needs it to preserve the sound; as, Mimicked, irajficking. 



F is sometimes changed into v, in derivatives ; as, Knife, hnitee ; mischief, 
miechieoous. 

An apostrophe prevents the effect of a Bole; as, Fancy, fcmcied, fancy* d ; 
Hary, J^anfU f fly,}J/». 



Some words may be spelled in two or more different ways, with 
good authority for each. 

Ex. — Kegy cag ; plough, plow ; inquire, enquire ; flection, flexion ; connection, 
connexion ; ni^ht, height ; centre, center ; metre, meter ; hominy, homony, hom- 
mony ; moocasm, moccason ; musquito, mosquito, muscheto, <&c 

44. Some letter or letters of a word are sometimes omitted, 
and what is left is sometimes changed and combined with another 
word. Such shortening is called contraction. 

An apostrophe (') is usually put in the place of the letter or letters omitted. 

Ex. — ^Th' or t', for the ; 'm, am ; 'rt, art / 're, are ; *s, m, w, or hu ; 've, have ; 
'd, had or would ; HI. mil ; ina^am, madam ; n't, not ; don't, do not ; won't^ wiU not ; 
doesn't, does not; shan't, ehaU not — Addison; oan*t, can not ; H, U: 'tis or it's, 
U i» ; 'tis n't, U is not; 'gan, legwn ; pr'ythee, I pra/y thee ; couldn't, could not ; 
'cause, beeauee; e'en, even; e'er, ever; ne'er, never ; o'er, over; whate'er, what^ 
ever; 'em, them; 'gainst, against; 'bove, 0^90; ^midAi, amidst ; 'neatb, beneath; 
wi', with; i\ in; cr, qf; o'clock, of the dock. 

45. A word is sometimes severed by an intervening word. Such 

separation is called tmesis. 

Ex. — " To us «wrd"— Toward us. " On tohieh side «>«iwr"— On whichsoever 
Bide. " The live day fcn^"— The livelong day. 

Generally speaking, spelling and pronunciation are the better, 
the better they agree, and serve to distinguish words that differ in 
meaning. 

Exercises in Spelling. 

Most of the following words are those which I haye found spelled erroneonsly in the compositions 
of stadents, on etgn-boards, in letters received, and in the newspapers and other hasty literature of 
our country. Tlie exercises mfty also teach the student where the dangers of spelling lurk. 

SpeU the/oUotving words, and occasionally give the Bute where one applies: — 
Skating, sliding, striving, druggist, forcible, pottagei, quarries, rubbed, 
equaled, hoarseness, agonized, profited, benefited, allotted, gayety, witticisms, 
confessedly, valuable, usage, chastisement, steadily, steadfast, laziness, till, un- 
til, ruling, dreaded, truly, recurred, recurrence, conferred, conference, prefer- 
red, preferable, preference, embodiment, Whiggery, fulfilled, lodging, listlessly, 
dronish, almost, very, welcome, villain, vilify, shipped, paid, ceaseless, daily, 
servilely, irreconcilably, affiance, denial, syllabic, parallelogrammic, parallel- 
ogrammatic, improvements, moneyed, chillness, referred, reference. Italicize, 
modernized, wagon, otlered, colonized, hackneyed, movables, desirable, bap- 

6 
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tized, valleys, wearisome, seated, quizzed, galloped, civilization, ranner, useful, 
intermittent, realize, vying,' unshrubbed, salable, aggregate, indispensably, bel- 
ligerent, plausibla, privilege, accompaniment, buzz, hum, replied, loneliness, 
portrayed, regretted, getting, transferable, transferee, messmate, parish, snap- 
pish, millinery, slavish, curable, tunable, tamable, wellare, thereby, wherever, 
thereafter, pastime, sometimes, something, opportunity, misstate, misspell, mish 
spend, gemmed, webbed, haggard, sinner, snobbish, terseness, fringing, corso- 
let, fusible, sedgy, smoky, ridgy, swimmer, dragged, bluish, stylish, gluing:, 
blurred, smutty, hedge-row, festering, disbursement^ piquant, obliquelj'y pro- 
peller, pommel, remittance, revival, contrivance, rehearsal, debatable, com- 
muning, pennyweight, perversely, alcoholize, generalissimo, clergyman, per- 
sonification, thriftily, fortieth, whetted, demurrer, sluggish, grievous, proselyt- 
ism, parallelism, vandalism, galvanize, magnetize, anglicize, knobby, liquefiablo, 
charmer, visitor, realist, squatter, broad-brimmed, dullness, pitiable, penniless, 
likelihood, handicraft, merchahdise, organization, worshipers, cities, jockeys, 
dizziness, gruffly, scaly, solely, wholly, doublings, hying, spied, spy-glass. 

Equivalent Sounds* 

In orthography, we are most liable to err wherever a different spelling 
would produce the same sound, or nearly the same sound. 

Different vowels or different vowel combinations frequently produce 
the same sound. 

Different consonants are sometimes equivalent in sound. 

The single and the doubled consonant are often equivalent in sound. 

Spell ihe foUomng words: Brier, friar, actor, instructor, arbiter, parloi; 
survivor, fibre, inventor, cellar, elixir, proprietor, scholar, martyr, mortar, 
receiver, conqueror, regulator, grammar, brazier, grasier, beverage, porridge^ 
selvage, dependent, defendant, tranquillity, gentility, vitiate, vicious, ancient, 
transient, noxious, musician, conscious, cetaceous, provincial, prudential, inured, 
encroaching, incumbent, encountered, inculcate, include, entirely, intrude, en- 
joyment, gem, jet, dressed, distressed, chest, assessed, relinquish, extinguish, 
bombasin, magazine, submarine, mandarin, chancellor, shalloon, control, enroll, 
patrol, appellant, membranous, tymnnous, herring, harass, embaiTass, sense, 
pence, defense, license, district, description, sacrifice, criticise, conducive, de- 
fensive, intercede, supersede, fleece, geese, idiosyncrasy, secrecy, hypocrisy, 
nutritious, delicious, sententious, reflection, complexion, chronology, crystal, 
chocolate^ saccharine, kitchen, martin, curtain, payment, raiment, separate, 
degenarato, exhilarate, dereliction, predilection, irreligious, sacrilegious, repent- 
ance, dependence, succeed, precede, secede, proceed, regale, prevail, prepare, 
impair, despair, compare, sneak, shriek, brevier, veneer, revere, buccaneer, 
financier, shote, float, dote, naught, groat, sought, awkward, though, through, 
tough, slough, cough, hiccough, miscellaneous, ceremonious, weasel, weevil, 
extirpate, fbeman, yeoman, nuisance, sieve, receive, mien, relieve, seize, receipt^ 
lien, ceiling, genteel, repeal, tearful, cheerful, screech-owl, lurched, perched, 
searched, gauge, business, gourd, hoard, horde, sword, brow, glue, labor, «rror, 
deposit, composite, dactyl, ductile, chlorite, formula, anomaly, paroxysm, causa* 
ble, vendible, feasible, seizable, boisterous, disastrous, incumbrance, protuber-. 
ance, cemetery, cerulean, ethereal, grandeur, nucleus, odious, analysis, paralysis, 
soothe, smooth, blowze, chouse, rheumatism, diphthong, public, monastic, logic, 
click, target, braggard, exaggerate, refrigerate, garrison, orison, partisan, parti- 
sanship, visible, admissible, copy, poppy, radish, reddish, declamatory, inflam- 
matory, pontiff, pontifical, retaliate, palliate, diligence, intelligence, ballad, 
salad, balance, bilious, billiards, postillion, vermilion, rebellion, battalion, fallacy, 
policy,, millennial, iniquity, impanel, innuendo, cabin, cabbage, reconnoit«r, 
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recommend, centre, theatre, horrid, florid, crystallize, immortalize, satellite, 
tyrannize, drizzly, grisly, tansy, frenzy, buttress, mattress, matrass, caterpillar, 
rapper, rapid, bigot, maggot, garret, claret, stopper, proper, copper, fodder, soder, 
valid, pallid, dissyllable, trisyllable, tussle, rustle, tenant, pennant, tiny, finny, 
gizzard, wizard, threshold. 

The most ludicrous blunders are usually made by the miasapplication 

of those words which agree in pronunciation, but differ in spelling and 

meaning. 

FoBMULA.— Incorrect: the \rord— ^«pe{^ pronounetf and dBJine)^ la here miateken for 
'—{gp^l, fnmounoey and define). 

Qyrrect iht errors: The Roman augers pretended to foretell future events. 
He sold all his manners for a small sum. Miners are not allowed to vote here. 
The weather may be easily distinguished by a small belle. The benches were 
all in tears, one above another. My boots are well-souled, and full of tax. We 
intend to start a weakly paper here. I used my toe for wadding. The oar was 
completely melted. The wind blue away the blew smoke. His bier was to 
him, not only drink, but food and lodging. The apothecary sold him six pains 
for fifty cents. Hawks pray on other birds. The beach stood on the beech. 
The flour was kept fi^sh m a ptcher of water. Gleaning and dying done here, 
according to order. The cobbler put bis all into his pocket My dear Ant. 
She had many airs to inherit the estate. She went with her bow to church. 
Do you like currents with cream and sugar ? He sewed all the seed. They 
drank all the champaign. The judge immediately baled the prisoner. The mar- 
tial had a very marshal look. He put the whole prophet into his pocket The 
capital is always situated in the capitoL The bridal was in the barn. The 
desert was brought in by a sprightly mulatto. His reward was greater than 
his dessert The principle is sick. I will right the write word. His chin was 
aeon heeled. She rung all the close. The quire sung very well Every boll 
on the place is filled with milk. His vices were all bought by some other black- 
smith. The veins are governed by the wind. All these barrels are for sail, at 
ten o'clock. He was bread for the church. 



4. DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

Thla aeetloa belonffi psrtly to Orthography and partly to Etymology, or lies between them. 

Words are either primitive (or radical)^ derivative^ or compound. 

The elements of words, in regard to meaning, are rootSy prefixes^ 
and mffixes. 

Roots are either native - or foreign, and sometimes much dis- 
guised. 

We have not room In this book to treat of the roots of our laagnage, except to define Incidentally 
and briefly about two hundred of the most common. 

46. The same root may frequently be combined with several 
different prefixes or suffixes, or have more than one at the same time, 
or be combined with some other root. 

'Eji.—Struct (build), instruct^ constrtust, Te-eonstruct ; thermos (heat), metron 
(measure), ^rmameter. 

Prefixes usually modify the sense, without changing the part 

of speech. 
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Suffixes usually modify tlie part of speech, without materially 
aflfecting the sense in other respects. 

Ex.— i>« (from, separation), de-atroy, de-stroy-er, d€-%truct-ive^ <fe-8truct- 
Ive-lyf de-strVMtrive-neeSf de-atrvnit-iony tTi-flW-struot-iw, inrde-^trnct^ibUf m-^e-^trxust- 
ibilrity, 

47. There are different prefixes capable of expressing the same 

sense, and there are also different suffixes capable of expressing the 

same sense ; because the choice is to be determined not merely by 

the meaning of the appendage, but also by euphony, analog}', and 

the character of the root 

Ex. — GeneroaB, wi-generous; aocarate, t»-accnrate; throne, <f^tIirone, «»- 
throne ; confess, oonfess-ion ; acknowledge, acknowledg-m^n^. 

48. The meaning of a prefix is sometimes very obvious, sometimes 

obscure, and sometimes it has faded altogether. 

Ex. — £^hold, ^mn^plant, in^correct; ^mn«-act, f^r-fect, Kmi«r-8tand; com- 
plete, he-9X\t. 

49. In making a combined form, some of the parts frequently 

undergo a change for the sake of euphony or analogy. This consists 

in the change^ omission^ or insertion of some letfer or letters. Tlie 

initial consonant of the root often requires the final letter of the 

prefix to be like it. 

Ex.— Con-lect, collect ; dis-fer, dif-fer ; in-moderate, immoderate ; con-operate, 
eo-vperate; dis-vulge, di-wlge; a-archy, anrorchy; muclkge-ous, mucUagAnoua, 

PREFIXES. 

The preftxM in Roman letters are Latin ; in Italic, Greek ; in blaek, Saxon or natif«. 

A 5 on, tTi, a<, to. In a few words it is merely intensive. 
Form^ epellf and define: — 

Bed, ground, shore, cross, sleep, pace, slant, field, side, wake, rise. 

Thus : Abed ; sf— b-e-d-bed— «bed : on or in bed. 
A, AB, ABS; froTTi^ separation. 

. Vert (turn) ; solve (loosen), rupt (broken), sorb (suck) ; tract (drawX tain, (hold). 
Ad, a, ao, A7, ao, al, an, ap, ar, as, at ; to, cU. 

Join, judge; mount, scend (dimb); cord, cuse (charge); fix, fhsion (pouring); 
gress (step), gravate (heavy); lot, luvial (washing); nex (join), nihilate 
(nothing) ; portion, preciate (price) ; rogate (lay claim) ; sure, aul (leap) ; 
tract (draw), tribute (give). 
Af AN; ivithouij privation. 

Theist (God), chromatic (color), pathy (feeling), torn (cut) ; archy (government). 
^MPHI; two, double. Theatre, bious (living). 

ANA ; up^ throughout, paraXtd, hack, again. 

Tomy (cutting), lysis (separation), logy (discourse), gram (letter), baptist 
Ante ; fore, before. Chamber, date, meridian (noon), cedent (going). 
ANTl, ANT; against, opposition. 

Bilious, febrile, pathy (feeling), dote (given); arctic^ agonist (contend). 
APO, AP; from, off. 

Gee (earth), strophe (turning), logy ; helion (sun). 
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Be ; action directed to an object; intensity; hy, near. 

Daub, dew, moan, lie, set, siege, cloud, spalter, take ; side, fore, cause. 
Bene ; good^ well Fit (deed), volent (wishing), factor (doer), diction (sajing). 
BiS) Bi ; twice, two, 

Cuit (baked) ; angular, valve, gamy (marriage), sect (cut), ped (foot). 
CAT A, CAT; down, against, throughout (The opposite of ana.) 

Ract (flowing), strophe, chresis (use) ; hedral (seat), holic (whole). 
CiKCUM, cracu; round, about 

Navigate, jacent (lying), spect (looking), stance (standing); late (borne), 
itous (going). 
Cis ; on this side. Alpine, Atlantic: 

Con, CO, cog, col, com, cor ; wiffi, together, jointly. 
Join, tracl^ fuse (pour), vene (come), ceive (take), flict (strike) ; extent, heir, 
operate; nale (boi*n); league, lect (gather); press, mingle, pose (place); 
respond, relative. 
CoNTBA, CONTBO, COUNTER ; against, in opposition, answering to. 

Dkst (say), vene, distinguish ; vert ; part, pressulre, feit (makeX act, plead. 
Bb ; from, down, destruction. 

Tract, press, throne, scend, tect (cover), tach (tie), spise (look), moralize. 
DIA^ BI; through, across. Meter, logue (speech), gonal (angle). 

Dis, Di, DIF ; away, apart, undoing, negation. 

Join, organize, appear, ease, sect, tract, cover, perse (scatter), please, inter, 
order ; verge (incline), stance, gress ; fer (bear), fuse (pour). 
B, EX, EC, EP ; out, ovi of, from. 

Ject (throw), lect (pick), vade (go), mit (send) ; pectorant (breast), press, pand 
(spread), tort (twist), pire (breathe) ; centric (centre), stasy (standing) ) fuse, 
feet (done), fulgence (shining). 
^3r (Greek or French), EM; in, into, upon. 
• Tangle, shrine, rage, gul^ large, grave (scrape), tomb ; broider, blazon, bark^ 
bitter, brace (arm). 
EPI, EP; upon, after. Taph (tomb), demic (people), logue ; ode. 

Extra ; beyond. Ordinary, vagant (going), mural (wall). 

for, fore ; from, against, the contrary. Bid, get, sake (seek), give, swear; ga 
Fore, for ; before. 

Ti&^l, run, see, know, taste, man, &ther, noon, arm ; ward. 
HTPER, beyond, over, excess. Borean (north), critical, meter (measure). 
RTPO ; under. Thesis (placing), sulphuric, crite (thoughts). 

In, 10, IM, IL, IR ; not, privation, the contrary. 

Human, discreet, elastic, consistent ; noble ; modest, mortal, patient ; legal, 
liberal; reverent, regular, resolute. 
In, im, il, ir ; iti, into, upon. 

Flame, struct, lay, here (stick), fleet (bend), wrought; plant, pearl, print, 
press ; luminate or lustrate (throw light) ; radiate (throw rays). 
Inter ; between. Weave, line, cede, regnum (reign), mix, marriage. 

Intro ; inwards, within. Duce (lead), mission (sending). 

META, METH; over, beyond, mth, change. 

Thesis, morphose (form), physics, phor (convey) ; od (way). 
Iff l§ ; wrong, iU. Apply, call, deed, use, spell, take, fortuna 

KON ; negation. Conductor, conformity, sense, resident, payment. 
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Ob, go, op, op ; in the way, fc, ugainsi, 
Trude (thnist), ject (throwX tain ; cur, casion (faUing) ; fer ; pose, presg. 

Out ; bq/ondf not wUhin. Bid, grow, last, live, let, skirt, side, law, cast. 

Over; abovt, beyond^ eoccess. 
Balance, hang, top, leap, spread, do, ^ow, look, wise, load, shoot, yalua 

PARA, PAR; beside, against, from. 

Dox (opinion), graph (writing), phrase, site (food) ; helion, ody (son^). 
Pbb, pel ; through, by. 

Use, form, eunial (year), ceive, sist (stand), feet, chance, cent (hundred) ; lucid 
(shining.) 
Peei ; around, about, near. 

Patetic (walking), helion, od, phery (bearing), cranium, style (pillar). 

Post ; after. Script (writing), humous (ground), pone (place), mortem (death), 

meridian. 
Pre; before. 

Judge, mature, engage, dispose, sentiment, fer, sume (take), vent (come), side 
(sit), text (weaving). 
Preteb; pastj beyond. Natural, imperfect, mission. 

Pro, prop ; for, forth, forwards, before. 

Noun, ceed (go), gress, tect, pel (drive), spect (look), logue ; fer. 
Be ; again, back. 

Build, call, enter, new, view, pel, sonant (sounding), strain (draw), bound. 
Betro ; backwards. Cede, vert, spect, grade (walk). 
Sb ; aside, apart Cede, dude (shut), cant (cutting), duce (lead), lect. 
Semi, -demi, hemi ; half. 

Annual, circle, colon, diameter, vowel ; god, cannon ; sphere. ■ 

Sine ; without. Cure (care). 

Sub, suo, sur, sua, sup, sub, sus, — subteb ; wider, undemeaih, inferior. 

Soil, divide, marine ; cor (run), carab (lie down) ; fer, fuse ; gest (bring) ,* 
plant, press ; rogate (ask) ; tain ; fuge (fly), fluent (flowing). 

SUPBE, SUPBA, SUB ; obove, over and above. 

Cargo^ crescent (growing), fluous, natural ; mundane ; pass, charge. 

STir, STL, STM; with, together. 
Thesis, tax (placing), opsis (view), agogue (lead); lable (taking), logism 
(counting) ; phony (sound), pathy (feeling). 

Tbans, tban, tba. ; through, across, over, on the other side of. 

Act, plant, gress, Atlantic, pose, form, it (going); scribe (write), scend; 
dition (giving). 

Tri ; three. Colored, angular, meter, foliate (leaf), enniaL 

Un ; not, negaiian, privation, undoing. 
Able, aided, bar, chain, happy, truth, wise, ship, do, twist, horse. 

Under ; beneath, inferior. 

Agent, brush, current, ground, rate, sell, hand, go, mine, sign. 

TJni ; one. Com (horn), form, florous (floweringX parous (producing), valve. 

Up ; motion upunirds, above, subversion. 
Turn, raise, rise, hold, land, hill, rights start, set, root 

WItll ; against, firorr^ back. Hold, draw, stand. 
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SUFFIXES, OR AFFIXES. 

The derivatives of this class consist almost entirely of nounSj ad* 
jeeiiveSf verbs^ and adverbs. 

NOUNS. 
Person or Instrnment: Ard, ary, ee, ess, ine, ist, ite, ive, ix, 
n, nt, r. 

Tking, Act, or State : Ade, age, al, dom, hood, ice, ics, ion, 
ism, ment, ness, nee, ncy, ry, ship, t, th, nde, nre, y. 

A derived noua may denote either a person^ a thing, an ocf, or a state; 
or it may denote the abstract of any of these. The " person who" must 
be either a doer of an act, a recipient of an act, or simply one in some 
way related to or concerned with that from which the name is formecL 
From the thing, the mind naturally passes to whatever is obviously related 
to it; and the meaning of the word is also extended accordingly. From 
the ad^ the mind and the meaning readily pass to what caused the act, — 
often a concrete object, or an abstract, or some faculty, skill, or principles, 
— or else to the result of the act, or to th© manner. From the siaief the 
passage is as easy to what causes it, to what follows from it, to what sus- 
tains it, or to what necessarily accompanies it The same ending is not 
usually confined to one meaning, but ranges with the principles given un- 
der the head of Figures See p. 299. 

^orm and speU, mobking the requisite euphonic changes ; and define : — 

Ard. — Drunk,* dote, slug, dnll, cow (verb), Spain, Savoy. 

Ary- — Adverse, statue, note, mission. 

Ee. (Generally passive ; the person to whom.) — Indorse, pay, patent, as 
sign, consign, trusty commit, legate, mortgage, lease, less ; absent, refuge. 

£88, ine, ix; female. — Lion, heir; hero, Joseph; administrator. 

lit. — Copy, tour, journal, natural, novel, algebra, drug, duel, arl^ violm, 
pian-o ; drama, -iist ; enthusiasm, -as^ encomium. 

Ite. — Favor, Israelite, Moah, Jacob. 

Ive* — Capture, operata. 

If. — ^America, Africa, Virginia, Kentucky, college, music 

Nt. — Claim, -anl^ account, inhabit, combat, dilute, confide, protest, assist^ 
assail, appeal; study, -gbI, preside; oppose, -poneni; act, -gent; receive, "Cipient 

R. — Oversee; lie, -ar, beg^ school; farm, -er, hunt, make, plaster, settle, 
pipe, widow, hat, foreign; visit, -^r, edit, profess, survive, speculate; conspire, 
-aior ; compete, -itor ; auction, -cer, mountain, gazette, pamphlet, chariot; cash, 
-^er^ cannon, finance, cloth, glaze ; save, ior ; law, -yer, saw ; team, -^ter, web ; 
poke, -er (thing), revolve, shut, boil, read, speak. 

Diminutives* (These often imply endearment or contempt.) — Man, -ikin ; 
lamb, -kin ; ring, -let, stream, lea^ cover ; lock, -et, mall ; lord, -ling, hire, suckle. 
Globe, f^ohiUe; grain, grantUe; ball, hviOei ; cat, kitten; island, isU; isle, islei. 

• Throughout the following exercises, the student should spell and define, from his dic- 
tionary, each word given ; and then the derivative word in like manner. Thus : D-r-u-n-k. 
drunk, intocslcated with liquor ; d-r-u-n-k-drunk-a-r-d-ard-drunkard, one who is haUtvallg 
drunks a sot A-d-ad-v-e-r-s-e- verse-adverse, opposing^ contrary; a-d-ad-v-e-r-ver-adver- 
s-a-sa-adversa-r-j-ry-adversary, one that opposeey an enemy. So comprehensive is the col- 
lection of words here presented, that the defining of the words in the manner indicated, 
«riU amply repay the labor of using the dictionary. 
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Ade*— Crascon, stock, lemon, baluster ; stamp, -cde. 

Age* — Use, marry, mile, post^ equip, folium (leaf), bond, pupil, parion, 
hermit, anchor. 

Ai. — Peruse, remove, recite, requite, deny, propose, refuse, dismias. 

!Doin. — Free, wise, martyr, king, duke. 

Hood. — Child, brother, man, woman, boy, sister, hardy, lively. 

Ice. — Serve, just, lath, lat-iice. 

Ic8. — Poet, harmony, mechanic, statist (state), phys (nature). 

Ion. — Commune, precise, act, reflect, possess, expand; and many other 
words, in which the ending shows itself in the form of iion or sion. 

Ism. — Fanatic, despot, critic, hero, baptize, heathen. 

ITIent. — Move, pave, content., case, punish, acquire, agree, arm, battle, com- 
plete, refresh. 

Ifcc, ll<;y. — Acquaint, -ancej concord, resist, observ-e, convey; innocent, 
-ence^ resident, difter, precede ; pliant, -awcy, constant ; despond, -enci/y ascend. 

Wess. — Good, bad, white, bold, happy, busy, comprehensive. 

Slilp. — Partner, scholar, town, workman, hard, friend, lord, court See -hood. 

T, til. — Constrain, join, restrain ; warm, wide, long, strong. 

Vde. — ^Disquiet, serve, solitary, right, reci-. 

Ure. — Please, depart, moisty architect,fieizo, legislate, signra^urc, nourish, nur-, 

Y. — ^Honest, modest, discover, grocer, injure ; lunatic, -acy, private, pirate ; 
secret, -cy ; hypocrite, sy ; pedant, -ry, gallant, revel, bigot, master ; brew, -ery, 
witch, mock, fish, crock ; null, -%, dense, pure, opportune, secure, elastic. 

"Words ending with y or ry, are often collective in sense, denoting groups of 
objects or acts; as, Orange-ry, shrub-6ery, soldier-y, sorcer-y, trigonometry. 
So is the ending ing not unfrequently collective in sense; as. Bed, bcddiiig ; 
shop, shopping ; bagging, carpeting, hedging, gunning (elements of science, or 
science as drawn from a multitude of acts or experiments). 

ADJECTIVES. 

Al, an, ar, ate, ble, en, em, M, ic, (ific,) ile, ine, isli, ive» 
nt, ous, some, ward, y, (ly, ary, ory). 

Derivative adjectives generally signify — 

Having of or having the nature of, more or less ; or that tlie object 
described, in some way belongs or is related to that from whose name the 
adjective is formed. 

The same word may frequently be used either as an adjective or as a noun. 

Form and apelly making the requisite euphonic changee; and define: — 

AI% — ^Nature, nation, origin, parent, ornament, music, autumn; s»Mtor» -ioUy 
manor, matter, part, commerce ; spirit, -tio/, sense, habit ; consequence, -iiai^ in* 
fluence, essence ; benefit, -cial ; nose, nas-, pope, pap-, feast, fes*-. 

An. — Europe, epicure, Italy, Africa, America, suburbs. 

Ar. — Column, pole, consul ; globe, -^aiar, circle, muscle, title, partido. 

Ate. — Rose, globe, afifection, consider, compassion. 

Ble. (Passive, if from a transitive verb.) — Detest, -able, cure, eat, change^ 
honor, tolerate, utter, value, fashion ; corrupt, -iUe, resisi sense, destroy, desirud-^ 
accede, access-, perceive, percept-, divide, divis-, 
' £n« (Of what substance made.)— Beech, hemp, silk, gold, wood 
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Em*'»-Korth, soath, east, weet 
. Ful. (Opposed to -LESS.) — ^Mind, peaco, hope, brim, care, waste, cheer, 
youth, play, sin, wake, law, mourn, truth. 

Ic. — Angel, hero, poet, sphere, lyre; vertex, -icalf dropsy; sjrmpathy, -etic^ 
pathos, theoiy ; barometer,- -e^ric, diameter ; emblem, -orfic, problem, system, 
drama; color, -ific^ dolor; science, -<t/2c ; romance, -iio; pharisee, saic; tragedy, 
•gic; Plato, -nic. 

He. — ^Infant, serve, merchant, mercanU, puer (boy). 

Ine. — Serpent, adamant, alkali; crystal, -line. 

Isll* — Salt„ black, yellow, boy, fop, wolf| snap, scare, skit-f Spain, Ireland. - 

Ive. (Generally active.) — Create, abuse, progress, retain, refcn^, attend; 
perceive, -ceptive; presume, sumptive; produce, product-; di^'oin, di^'unct-; 
adhere, -Tiesivej corrode, intrude, decide ; expel, -pulsive, repel. 

Wt. (Generally active.) — ^Tolerate, -antj please, buoy, triumph, luxury; 
solve, -entj consist, abhor ; compose, -ponent 

Oas. — ^Bulb, pore, pomp, fame, joy, ruin, peril, murder, mountain ; bile, 
*K?ttJ, perfidy, malice; pity, -eons, beauty, duty; tempest, -uous, contempt; 
enormity, -mous; merit, -orious; mucilage, -inous. 

Some. — Toil, tire, dark, glad, quarrel, weary. See -ISH. 

Y. — Grass, hill, shade, swamp, meal, flower, mud, cloud, wealth, grease, 
sleep, pearl, wire ; friend, -ly^ beast, brother, heaven, man, time ; residue, -ary^ 
imagine, element; subsidy, -iftry ; contradict, -oryy conciliate, declare, satisfy. 

Uptoarei, outu;arc^ b^lbi/erotts, sxmigerovAf globose, sphero^ Arabes^tt^, sta- 
toesqut, ^oUsque, 

YERBS. 

Ate, en, fy, ish, ize, lie. 

Derivative verbs generally signify — 

To make or become ; to impart the thing or quality to, or to exercise 
it; to make the ordinary use of; an act or state consisting of some com- 
mon or permanent relation between the subject of the verb and the thing. 

Form and tpett^ making the requisite euphonic changes; and define : — 

Ate* — Alien, origin, germ, populous, luxury, &.bric, facility, spoil, spoli-j . 
grain, granu-j stimulous, office, vacant, circular. 

En^-'-'Black, white, sharp, red, soft, moist, less, sweet, bright, strength, haste, 
glad, sad, ripe, quick, tliick, fright 

Fy. — ^Beauty, pure, just, simple, glory, class, sign, clear, ctoW-, right, recti-j 
peace, jpoci-, special, speci-y example, exempli', fruit, frudi- ; prophet, -esy. 

Isli. — ^Brand, bland, public, famine, languid. 

fee, Ise. (These generally signify to make, to apply, to act the part of.)-^ 
Legal, theory, modern, moral, organ, botany, tyrant, melody, familiar, character, 
apology; critic. 

Sharp ending to flat or rongh. — Cloth, breath, wreath, bath, price, ad- 
vice, grass, excuse, abuse, grief, half, thieC 

Accent changed. — ^Abstrdct, conflict, absent, frequent, rebel 

Word unchanged. (To make that use of which mankind generally 
make ; some customary or habitual act or state ; some active relation to.)— Hoe, 
shoe, shovel, plane, chisel, hammer, smoke, garden, farm, weed, plant, cooj^ 
soap, shear, gem, fire, lance, and the names of instrumental things generally. 

6* 
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ADVERBa 

Ly, ward or wards, wise or ways. 

Formj tpdl^ and dejine.*-^ 

£,y ; like, manner, quaiUy. — Bitter, strange, bright, plain, &int, fierce, ewifli 
playful, studious, mere, scarce, in, one, on-, spiral, fearless^ inMlible. 

Wardy l¥arcls $ direction. — Back, in, out^ up, down, home, heayen, 
east, lee, wind. 

I¥i§e9 tvnys ; manner j way. — Length, cross, other, side, edge; straight. 
Krrors are sometimes made in deriving words; oRj Maintainance, preventativej 
■ ^mtposialj for maintenance, preventive, propoeal, from maiiUavn^ prevent, propose, 
WriU d/own ott the words you ecm tMnk of as being derived from rosM. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

^r~ The namberfl show the pages on which the answers are found. 

Introductory View. 

§9. What is said of Grammar ? What is said of language, as the medium for 
coavejing thoughts ? What is said of language, as to its growth and decay 7 
How does Grammar differ from Logic and Biietoric f What is said of English 
Grammar ? Into how many and what parts may it be divided ? 

90. What is said of Pronunciation? Of Orthography? Of Etymology? Of 
Syntax? Of Prosody ? 

Fronnnoiation. 

90. About how many elementary sounds has the English language? and hoW 
are they represented ? What is said of the organs of speech ? Of elementary 
sounds? Of inarticulate sounds? Of articulate sounds? What is a letter? 
What is meant by thd powers of the letters ? and how are they related to the 
na[n3s of the letters? The English alphabet, is both deficient and redundant: 
explain how it is so. 

91. How are the letters classified? What is the advantage of this classifi- 
cation ? Wiiat is said of vowels ? Of consonants ? Of w and yf 0£ Uyi, and 
xf Of mutes? Of semivowels ? Of liquids? Of diphthongs? Of triphthongs ? 

9:2 • When is a letter said to be silent? What sounds are made most promi- 
nent in singing ? What is said, in the same connection, of letters, syllables^ 
words, and accent ? 

9^. Acc^ent* — What is accent? What are some of its advantages? 
What is said of primary and of secondary accent ? Give some example& (Al- 
ways give examples or illustrations with the answer, where such things are 
given in the book.) What is said of two equal accents on the same word ? 
What is needed, to pronounce well ? 

93. On what syllables are most of our words accented? Which syllable is 
the penult ? and which is the antepenult ? How are Latin, Greek, or Scrip- 
tural names accented ? What is said of English words that have the chief accent 
for removed to the left ? What is said of words ending in the sound of shun, 
eU). ? In cive, etc. ? In acal, etc. ? In aiive, etc. ? What is said of words pro- 
nounced m different ways? 94. What is the first direction in regard to pro- 
nunciation ? The second ? The third ? 95. The fourth ? What is said of the 
ac^nt of words that are used as different parts of speech? 

96. What are some of the governing principles of Pronunciation ? What 
general remark is made about English pronunciation ? What is said of utter- 
ance ? What is said of articulation ? Degree of loudnen or rapidity ? Inflec- 
tions? Tones? Emphasis? 97. Pauses? 
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Orthography. 

97« In what s^les aie the letters used ? In what suns of type are they printed f 
97* Capital Ijetters* — Letters are divided, according to their form, into what 
two great cladses 'i What says rule Ist, to caution us against the excessiTe use of 
capital letters t How were capital letters used In Old fiiglish ? What says rule 
2d about commencing pieces of writing i What says rule 8d of sentences, or 
about the first word atler a full pause ? 

98* What says rule 4th of important beginnings in sentences ? Wliat says rule 
6th of phrases ? Eule 6th of poetry ? Rule 7th of direct quotations f 

99, What says rule 8th of mdirect quotations? What is said of examples? 
What says rule 9th of names of Deity ? What important remarks under the same 
head ? What says rule 11th of proper names and titles ? What says rule 12th 
of the names of personified objects, and of common words and phrases applied to 
objects Uke proper names ? 

100, What says rule 13th of personification ? What says rule 14th of words 
derived from proper names ? What says rule 15th on the same subject ? What 
says rule 16th of chief words ? 101. What says rule 17th of chief words ? Bule 
18th ? Kule 19th of /and O f Rule 20th about doubtful cases ? 

105« What is said of taste as a ^uide to the use of capital letters ? What seem 
to be the two extremes of custom, m regard to the use of capital letters ? What 
says rule 2l8t of proper names that assume common words to make new proper 
names ? What says rule 22d of phrases applied to objects like proper names ? 
What says rule 23d of phrases and sentences that are to be used as neadings I 

107- Syllables.— What is a syllable ? Of what must every syllable consist ? 
What is a word ?^ How are words named according to the number of their syl- 
lables? What is a prefix? A suffix? A root, or radical? By what are wo 
to be chiefly guided, in dividinff words into their sj^llables ? What letters should 
be given to every syllable ? What is said of bumishj Uankety etc. ? How should 
words be divided according to their prefixes, suffixes, etc. ? Where derivation 
and pronunciation conflict, which should be followed ? 108. How may words be 
divided at the ends of lines ? When should words be compounded ? 

108. Spelling* — What is spelling ? How is this art to be acquired ? Why 
is it difficult to learn to 8i>ell the words of our language accurately ? What says 
Eule 1st of doubling the flnal consonant f (Always cive examples.) 

109. What is said of the / which ends such words as dvd, ^qttal, etc ? Spell 
cravdl^; and state why you spell it so. Why is metaUio or exceUent spelled witli 
two Vt f What says Rule 2d of flnal yf What exceptions f What is said of y 
unchanged ? What exceptions ? What says Rule 3a of final e t Exceptions f 

110. What is said of final ie? Of « before consonants ? What exceptions ? 
What says Rule 4th of the endings ize and isef Give some exertions. What 
says Rule 5th of trebling the final letter ? What says Rule 6th of compounds ? 
What is said of I in such words as wWful^ thralldom^ etc. ? What says Rule 7th 
of final /^ or « / 111. What exceptions ? What is said of mimic, traffic, eta? 

111. W hat is said of/ changed tout Of the apostrophe ? Otceif dan ? and 
€fyf Of words speUed differently ? Of contractions ? Of tmesis ? What 
general remark is made about spelling and pronunciation ? 

112. What is said of equivalent sounds ? 113. In the spelling of what words 
are we liable to make the most ludicrous errors ? 

Derivation of Words- 

113. How are words elassifled under this head I Define each kind- (See pp. 
1 and 2.) What is said of the elenaents of words ? What is said of roots f 
Of prefixes? 

114. What is stod of suffixes? What is said of different prefixes, as capable 
of expressing the same meaning ? Of different suffixes ? What is said of the 
meamngs of prefixes ? What euphonic changes are frequently made in forming 
derivative words? What is the meaning of the Saxon or English prefix af 
Examples. Of the Latin prefix a, ah, or aba f Examples- (Pass thus througli 
all the prefixes.) 1 1 7-20. What kinds of words are generally formed by means of 
suffixes ? What is said of derived nouns ? Derivative adiectives ? Derivative 
Terbs I Dwivative adverbs ? Of words improperly derived ? 
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FASTS OF SFEECH. 

Nearly all that we thai! say from this page to pace S88, beloncs to Ktymoloffy and Sjntaz. 

A Part of Speech is a class of words, made according 
to their meaning and use in the construction of sentences. 

The English language has nine Parts of Speech ; NounSj 
Pronouns^ Articles^ Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, Preposi- 
tionSy Conjunctions, and Interjections, 

To this list, some grammarians would add the Participles, separating them 
from tho Verbs ; and some would reject from it the Articles, classing them with 
the Adjectives. But participles seem to have no better claim to being ranked a 
separate part of speech than infinitives have ; and the two articles, considering 
that they can not be alwaj'S construed like adjectives, that they are used at least 
as much as all the adjectives, that they are liable to as many errors, that they 
are recognized in other languages, and that they merely aid nouns somewhat 
in the direction of their distinction into proper and common, are worthy of being 
made a separate class. 

Language^ as we shall see, is a most ingenious instrument ; wonderfully adapt- 
ed to the myriad-minded human race, and enabling them to lay hold of the world 
and manage it intellectually in every conceivable way. The above classification 
of words, however, exhausts it, and all its capabilities. The svbstantives and 
the verbs are the chief classes, and next to them are the adjectives and the ad- 
verbs. These lour classes have, to some extent, what are called inflections; that 
is, they are sometimes changed in form to express a modification in the idea. 

Infleciions abound most about the core or most ancient part of a language. 
In the course of time, they are often dropped, or detach themselves, their mean- 
ing being assumed by new and small words; so that the language becomes 
collocative rather than inflected. Such is the case with oin* language. It is prop- 
erly the office of Grammar to treat of the classes of words, and of their properties 
which produce inflections ; but, as the proporiies of words must also be regarded 
in the collocation of words, we usually treat of all those properties necessary to 
be regarded in the construction of sentences, whether they cause an entire change, 
a slight change, or even no change at all in the form of the word. Inflections, 
especially ancient ones, consist sometimes of a vowd change in the word ; as man, 
men; goose, geese; mouse, mice; cling, clumg: someiKme^ o^tSkdifferefnt ending ; as, 
fox,jfdxes ; ox, oxen ; great, greater ; send, sent ; write, written : sometimes of some- 
thing preflaed ; as, beatUifid, more beautifvl; iorite, may write, did write, toivrite: 
and sometimes of two or moro of these combined j as, weave, woven ; ivriie, was 
written, to be writing ; break, to have been broken. 

"Words have sometimes been divided into stihstanlives, aUrihtUives, and particles. 
Dr. Becker divides all words into notional words and form words. The former 
denote our notions, conceptions, or rather somewhat independent ideas; and 
virtually take up the gross of the world. They are the nouns, the principal verbs^ 
and most of the adjectives and adverbs. The latter rather denote the ligatures. 
substitutes, and appendages, — the relations of our conceptions or notional ideas, 
— the various turns and windings of thought, — ^and give to language its adequate 
flexibility and force. They are articles, prepositions, conjunctions, pronouns, in- 
Ufjections, auxiliary verbs, and some adjectives and adverbs. Briefly, the former 
comprise conoeption-words,— thing-words, quality-words, and action-words; and 
the latter, substitutes and auxiliary words in general 
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S. NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

50. A nonn is a name. 

Ex. — George, Martha, Colambas^ water, river, air. wind, farm, farmer, angel^ 

world, mind, jad^meut, thought, joy, fitness, labor, laborer, laboriousness, Mary 

Jane Porter. " The signs +, — , X , and ^.." " The pronouns he and «?Ao." " Afoll 

or any other she," " To study readinOj writing^ and cwheringJ^ " To attack the 

enemy being resolved upon." " 1 preter green to yellow*^ " The clause, * ^ai man 

is born to trouhle.*^^ ** With his * Jlow do you do P and * What can 1 do for you, P '* 

" It would be improper^ for us to do so." (What would be improper ?) " That 

U things good and beautiful must pass away, is a sorrowful renection." (What 

a sorrowful reflection ?) 

Words from almost every other part of speech, also phrases 
and clauses, are sometimes used in the sense of nouns, and should 
then be parsed accordingly. 

51. When two or more words form but one name, or are habit- 
ually used so, they may all be parsed together as one noun. 

Ex.— Henry Hudson, Juan Fernandez, New Orleans, Jefferson City, Brigadier 
General Commandant, Messrs. Harper, Misses Lewis. Gen. George Washington ; 
and perhaps as well, Duke of Northumberland, Charles II, Alexander the Great. 
" Lord Baeon<f Sir Walter JialeigL Dr. Samud Clarke, and the Duke qf Marl- 
borough^ were not brought up in public schools."— /Syiwe^ Smith, 



Classes. 

Nouns are divided into two classes, — proper and common ; and 
a part of the common nouns may be divided into collective nouns, 
ahstra/^t nouns, and material nouns. 

Propkr means <mt?9 own ; common, bdonging to teceral or many ; oollisctive, gathering inU 
one ; abstract, drawn from tomtHiing due ; and materiai., pertaining to substance or matter, 

62. A proper noun is an individual name. 

Ex. — ^Mary, Alexander Hamilton, California, Washington City, St. Petersburg, 
Missouri, Paradise Lost; the Missouri; the Iliad; the AUeghanies ; the Azores, 
And according to some authorities, " The Bomans ; the Cherokees ; the Messrs, 
Hasris.'' 

When we find plural capitalized names that distinguish groups in the same 
way as singular proper names distinguish individuals, it is perhaps best to parse 
them always as proper nouns. 

Proper noons do not admit of definition. When first applied to objects, 
they are generally given at pleasure ; and they serve to distinguish one indi- 
vidual of a kind, fi-om others of the same kind. Most of the names on maps, 
and the names of persons, are proper nouns. The number of proper nouns is 
almost onlimited: that of places alone is said to exceed 70,000. 

Most proper nowis had originally some meaning, which, however, was not de- 
signed to make the word applicable to all other similar objects, but to distinguish 
and exclude the object named, from all others. Examples : Jerusalem, habitation 
of peace; Christ, anomted; Margaret, pearl; Thatcher. Harper, Smith, occupa^ 
Uon; White, Long, Stout, quality ; Brooks, Woods, Hill, Dale, locality; AVesfc- 
oott, Westcote, Northcutt, west cottage, north cottaae ; Mississippi, aU the ri^twrs ; 
Minnesota, sky-iinted ; Shenandoah^ daughter qf the stars ; Winnipiseogee, smile 
of the Cheat ^^irit. The meaning of most proper noons is lost, or is not taken into 
O':>nsideration in applykig them 



\ 
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53. When a common noun denotes an object in the sense ot 

a proper noun, it becomes a proper noun. 

£z. — ^TheFark; the Commons; the Blae Bidge; Niagara Falls ; Mammoth 
Cave. ** And Ebpe enchanting smiled.^' These words are viewed as merely de- 
noting particular objects rather than as characterizing them by the ordinary mean- 
inga of the words. 

54. A common noun is a generic name. 

Ex.— Man, boy, engineer, hunter, woman, horse, foxes, hill, oak, white-oak, 
apple, steamboat, anger, happiness, reason, sun, moon, earth, winter. 

C&mmon nowis have meaning, and admit of definition. They distinguish dif- 
ferent kinds or sorts from one another, by reference to their nature. A common 
noun is applied to more objects than one on account of something in which they 
resemble, and from which the same name is given to them all. Those nouns in 
a dictionary which are defined, are common nouns. Of these, our language' is 
8ud to have about 30,000. 

55. When a proper noun assumes a meaning, or implies other 

objects having the same name, rather than similar objects having 

different names, it becomes a common noun. 

Ex. — " He is neither a Solomon nor a Samaon.'''' " Bolivar was the Washinaton 
of South America." " No Alexander or GoKor ever did so." " Some mute, inglori- 
ous MUion here may rest." " Alps on Alps [great difficulties] arise." " Massa- 
chusetts has produced her Demoatheaes.'''* ** 1 saw the Basiians, and also a Turk 
and several I^rsiansy at the Astor House." 

It is sometimes very difficult to determine whether a given noun is proper or 
common. The same word is sometimes a proper, and sometimes a common, 
noun. 

Ex. — Pr open " Sunday precedes Monday.^'' " B follows ^." " / is a pro- 
noun.'' ** The planets are Jtfm^wr^r, Few**, ^r^A," &<5' C'<7«i«»o»; "We have 
weaohlng on every Sunday^ "The h is followed by an a." " An / or a ^«." 
'* The sun shines upon the earthy When a word is used to name itself, univer- 
sally considered, Mr. Goold Brown calls it a common noun, similar to such words 
as %oater and virtue denoting the objects universally ; but when a letter is used to 
name itself, he calls it a proper noun. The distinction is very nice, — ^perhaps too 
much so. 

A proper noun can not, as such, be extended in its application to any other 
similar objects : it is detianative and exclusive. But a common noun is descriptive 
and inclusive; that is, wnen we have once named an object by it, we are ready to 
give the same name to anv other similar object as soon as it appears to us ; as, 
** Jupiter has four moons," According to Mr. Mills, the former denotes ; the lat- 
ter, ^''connotesy The ordinary household names tnat denote the objects which 
permanently and necessarily make the world, are considered common nouns, even 
when the word can denote but one object, or the thing universally ; as. The sun, 
the earth, the moon, the stars, the angels ; time, space, spring, winter, grass, vir- 
tue, beauty, man. Such plurals as AlpSj AUeahanies, Andes^ Orkneys, denoting 
contiguous parts rather than similar individuals, are undoubtedly proper nouns, 
analogous to the common nouns ashes, scissors, assets, minuiicB. Such terms aa 
" the Oomanches. the Mohawks, the Gauls^ the Belgians, the Spaniards, the Mexi- 
cans, the Jews, tne laraelitcs, the Janizaries, the Mamelukes, the two Adamses, the 
MarshaUs of Virginia, the Muses, the Sirens, the Sibyls, the Graces, the Naiads^ are 
considered proper nouns by some grammarians ; and common nouns by otners, 
who argue tnat whenever a proper noun is so used as to imply more objects than 
one having the same name, it becomes common, 

56. A collective n*oun is a noun denoting, in the singular 
fonn, more than one object of the same kind, 

Ex.— Assembly, swarm, flock, crowd, pair, family : " a hundrod head,^ 
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57. But a noun in Uie singular number, that denotes a collectian of 
tninffs resembling in their general character, but differing in their partiou- 
]ar diaracter, is not a coUecdve noun. 

Exv—Fomitare, Jewelry, maohineiy, finery, baggage, dothing. 

An abstr^ict noun denotes a quality, an action, or a mode 
of being. 

Ahttrad signifies drawn framj and these nonns are so termed because they are 
not the names of certain substantive objects or things in the world, bat the names 
of certain notions which the mind has drawn from them, or conceived conoerninff 
them. Thus, as we advance from childhood, in our ac()aaintance with the world, 
we form some idea of what is meant by timey apace, l^e, death, hope, virtue, wU' 
dam, mofjinUwie, disease, tear, peace, government, qoodness, youth, happiness, beauty, 
9orrow, murder, revenge, cold, heat, whiteness, softness, hardness, brtghiness. darh- 
IMM, motion, rest, Jlignt. silence, existence, height, depth, growth, custom, /ashi&n, 
strife, honor, qhry, industry, economy, indolence, granieur, religion, kftowledge, 
honesty, deception, drunkenness, poverty, destiny, ambition, power. These and suoh 
nouns are aostraet. 

68, Most abstract nouns readily pass into concrete nouns. 

Ex. — " The sisters were famous beautiesJ''' " Pride, Poverty, and Fashion, once 
Qndertook to keep house together.'' Ooncrete, including the substance with its 
qualities. 

69. A material noun denotes some kind of matter or sub- 
stance. 

Ex. — ^Bread, meat, water, wood, stone, wheat, flour, metal, gold, cabbage. 

Abstract nouns and material nouns have a universal, indivisible ap- 
plication, and generally also special applications. Some writera consider 
them abstract or material, only when used in the former sense. . 

Ex.— 1. "Beauty is attractive;** "Rain moistens the ground;** "Vice, fire, 
whiteness." 2. " The beauty of the rose ;** " The whitenew of snow ;** " The raia 
that fell last night ;** " A vice, a fire, vices, fires.'* 

60. To the classes of nouns already given, some grammarians add 
verbal nouns, — ^participles and infinitives used in the sense of nouns, the 
former of which are sometimes called gerundives ,or participial nouns ; 
correlative nouns,— such as father and son, husband and wife, master and 
servant; and dimintdive nouns,— or such as gosling from goosej hillock firom 
hm, larnhhin from lamb, floweret from flower. 

The foregoing classification is in accordance with the teachings of grammarians gen* 
•rally. The two following classificationa are porhaps more philosophical. 

1. Nouns are either coMreta or abstract, 

d^ncrefe nouns denote aeir-ezistent objects, or objects having attributes; as, 
Ood, earth, rose. 

Abstract nouns denote attributes; as, Goodness, power, wisdom, color, fra- 
grance, motion, existence, 

2. Nouns may be divided into the following classes : proper, abstract, mate- 
rial, verbal, all of which imply unity or oneness, and common including ooUectivSf 
both of which imply plurality. 

A. proper noun is such a name of an object or a group, as is not applicable to 
every other similar object or group. 

An abstract noun denotes an attribute universally considered * as^ 2VuM^ 
duration. 

A material noon denotes a kind of sabstance universally considered - an^ 
Water, conk 
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A verbal noun is a participle or an infinitive used as a noun. The abstract 
nouns include the verbal nouns. 

A common noun is such a name given to one or more objects, as is applicable 
to any others like them. 

GoUeciive nouns denote groups of similar objects, as other nouns denote 
§ingle objects. The co7nmon nouns iuclude the coUeclivc nouns. 

The common noaus come near to the other classes in such expressions as, ** The lion is 
ooorageous;'* "The oak is an emblem of streaij^th."* 

Abstract or mcUericU nouns denoting objects personified, and common nouna 
deprived of " connotation" generally become prajier. 

Proper, abstract, material, or verbal nouna, when modified, become commoTL 
The moditication at once suggests plurality of objects. The modification may bo 
effected by pluralizing the noun, or by using an article, adjective, adverb, ad* 
junct, or other modifying expression. 

Ex.— -** There were Macphersqns and Macdonalds.** **The hauUag of the stones and 
other materials, was a heavy expeuse," " The honors of the society. ' *• To think alwayi 
correctly, is a great accomplishment.** *^The Hndson, the Pyrenees," &c.««*The river Had- 
SOD, or the Hudson river, &c. ; or they may be deemed exceptions. 



Pronouns. 

61. A prououn is a word that supplies the place of a noun. 

Ex.~^* The father and his ebn coltivated the farm which they had porchased.** 

There are three great classes of names in all ; pronouns^ eonvmon notevw, and proper 
nouns. The pronouns are the fewest in number, only about sixty-six, and the most com- 
prehensive in application ; the C4>mmon nouna are the next greater in number and less cora- 
Erehensive in application ; and the proper nouns are the most numerous and least compre- 
ensive. It seems not improbable that pronouns were the first names^ being the simplest 
words for denoting, under all circumstances, whatever was about the persons conversing ; 
and that they were afterwards adopted almost wholly as substitutes for nouuK. Their nature 
and very irregular declension indicate great antiquity, and sometimes pronouns — especially 
the personal pronouns of the first and second persons, the neuter pronoun ti, and the relaUva 
pronoun whatr—&re even yet so used as to refer, not so much to the names of otgec^B, as to 
the objects themselves. 

To avoid tiresome and disagreeable repetition of nouns, pro- 
nouns are used to represent persons or things already mentioned, 
inquired after, or easily recognized by them. 

Ex. — Alexander told Elizabsth that Elizabeth might write Elizabeth^s name 
in Elizabeth's book with Alexander's pen=-" Alexander told Elizabeth that sh^ 
might write her name in her book with Aw pon." " Who wiis t^ /" *^ /& is a fine 
Boholar." 

62. The antecedent of a pronoun is the substantive in 
reference to which the pronoun is used. It usually precedes the 
pronoun, but sometimes follows it. 

£z. — ** John obeys his instructor." Here John is the antecedent of Am. 
" Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to ns mansion call the fleeting breath ?" — Gray, 

63. The antecedent may be a different pronoun, a phrase, or a 

clause, as well as a noun. 

Ex. — " Be WHO is well, undervalues health." " Who that is stnotly Lonest, 
would flatter ?" *' I wished to return, but rr was impossible.'* " It is the noTOlty 
and delicaey of the design, that makes tlie picture so beautiful." '* It is danger- 
ous to wake a sleeping lionJ" ** Ee sold his /army and now he i 



> regrets it." 
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It 18 worthy of notice, that when a pronoun has a modified 
antecedent, it represents it with all its modifications. 

£x. — ** The largest tree of the g^ve spread its shode over os.^' Here Ut repre- 
BentB not trt* merely, but The largest tree of the grove. 

When a pronoun 28 nsedf ire may nearly always put tome nonn in its plaee. It Is not, 
howerer, customary to regard this word as its antecedent, bat tbe corrcspondinff word else- 
where used, which it represents. To a pronoun having an antecedent. Rule 9th, of pasa 
46th, should be applied in parsing. When a pronoun is applied directly to the object itself ; 
when the speaker can not be thought to have the supposed antecedent in his mind ; and when 
the supposed antecedent does not^r«f present, in the order of the sense, the object meant,— 
I doubt the necessity or even the propriety of applying Rule 9th. Hence the Rule may gen- 
erally be dispensed with, in parsing interroffcttives^ prownninaU^ reepontivfe^ and freqnently. 
personal pronouns and relative pronouns. Even in sach sentences as, '' Who knows himself 
a bra^art, let Win fear this ;" ** Whomsoever you can not manage, him you need not send ;*• 
** Whatever you do, do it well,"— Aim and it are probably not antecedents: the relatives do 
not refer to them ; but more directly, or as directly as they, to the objects themselves. 



Classes. 

Prononns are divided into throe chief classes ; personal^ relative^ 
and interrogative, 

64. The per§onal pronouns arc those whose chief use is, to 
distinguish the different grammatical persons. 

65, They are /, thou or you, he, she, and it^ with their declined 
forms, and their compounds. See p. 8. 

66. Ton, your, yours, youradf, are now preferred, in familiar or 
popular discourse, to the other forms. 

67. Thou, ihy, thine, thee, thyself, and ye, may rather be regarded as 
antiquated forms. They generally have an antique, scriptural, or poetic 
air. They are much used in the Bible, and frequently in other sacred 
writings and in poetry. They are also habitually used by the Friends, or 
Quakers. They seem, too, at one time, to have occasionally carried with 
them something of a bluut or insulting air; of which use, traces are still 
yisible in our literature. 

Ex.—** Te are the salt of the earth."— J?iftZ«. ** Thou Almighty Rnler. hal- 
lowed be ihy name." — Book of Prayers. ** Tky words had such a melting flow." 
** Ji winds, ye waves, ye elements V^—Byrori. ** All that Lord Cobham did, wtw 
at th^ instigation, thou viper! for I t?iou thee, thou traitor!" — Lord Coke: IVial 
of Essex, 

** I hare no words, my voice is in my sword : 
jHiou bloodier villain than terms can give thee out I ** —Shakespeare, 

68. ffe, she, and they, sometimes refer to persons indefinitely. 

Ex. — ** Be who trifles away his life, will never be rich in honors." ** She who 
knows merely how to dress, dance, and flirt, will never make a good wife." ^^They 
who deserve most blame, are apt to blame first." 

69. The pronoun it is sometimes used to denote what the speaker 
can not well designate in any other way, or what he deems sufficiently 
obvious when thus mentioned ; and often to introduce at once what is 
aiore definitely denoted by some following word or words, 

Ex. — **7i! rains." **/^ thunders." *^ It was moonlight on the Persian sea.'* 
** Who is U /" ** Who is U that calla the dead ?" ** It ran into a hollow tree, but 
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i do not know what U wss.^* " Lo ! there U oomes !^* — Shdke»p«arfi Bcmdd 
" How goes U with you?" *' It is not well with me to-day." " Come and trip U 
as you go." "/j5ishe." "/Ms I." "/^ was you." " /i5 was they." "/<5 is idle- 
ness that leads to vice." ** It is now well known that the earth is round." " It 
is mean to take advantage of another's distress." The following remark tells the 
truth in. many instances : ^^It denotes the state or condition of things." 

70. The compound personal pronouns are used to denote persons 
ot things as emphatically distinguished from others. 

Ex. — " I will go myself: you may stay." " I spoke with the man Mrns^','*'' 
•* I once felt a little inclined to marry her inyseif^'* 
" Hereditary hondsmen I know ye not, 
Who would be free, th&nuehea must strike the blow ?" — CampbeU. 

71. These pronouns are further used, when that which is denoted by 
the subject of the verb, is also that on which the act or state terminates, 

" She saw herself in the glass.' 
' " again.' " 



Ex. — " They drew themselves up by ropes." ** She 
* He killed ^i»w<j^." ^' ^ald I to mysel/, ^ I Bm myself 



72. A relative pronoun makes its clause dependent on an- 
other clause or word. 

Ex. — " There is the man | whom you saw." " Nobody knows | who invented 
the letters." " I have what you need." " 1 can not tell whai aiJs him." " Spirit 
that breathest through my lattice, thou," &G.-^Bryant. .Here, "whom you saw," 
for instance, can not stand by itself, and make sense. 

73. The relative pronoun stands at or near the head of its 
clause, and the clause itself generally performs the office of an ad- 
jective or of a substantive. 

Ex.—" The boy wTio sttidies, will learn"— The studious boy will learn. " I know 
who he M." (Know what ?) " X'will do what I promised to do"— I will do the thing 
which I promised to do. 

The relative pronouns are who, which, what, that, and <w, with 
their declined fornis and their compounds. See p. 9. 

74. Who is applied to persons, and to other objects when regarded 
as persons. 

Ex.— "The tulth tcho feels truly noble, will become so." " And Avabiob, who 
sold himself to hell." — Spenser. " Now a faint tick was heard below, from th 
Pendulum, who thus spoke." — Jane Thylor, 

" * Dear Madam, I pray,' quoth a Magpie one day. 

To a Monkey, who happened to come in her way." — SargetWs Speaker, 

76. Which is applied to things, or to what we regard so, to Lrute ani* 
mals, to groups of persons denoted by collective nouns when all the indi- 
viduals of the collection are viewed together as one thing; and frequently 
to children. 

Ex.— "The ROSE which;'' "The bird which f' "TheKLBPHANTte»Ai<jA;" "The 
WORLD which ;" " The army which.'' " He was the soul which animated the party." 
" The NATIONS which encompass the Mediterranean." " Comorbbb, which is a body 
of wise men." " The child whu^ we met." 

76. Which is used in connection with some word denoting the object 
referred to, or when the object is present, or has been already mentioned 
or brought to mind, 

Ex. — " The lasFOBTUNBs which crushed him." " I can not tell which is wJUehJ^ 
** I do not know which you mean." ^ 
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77. What is applied to things, and sometimes to other objects whco 
regarded as things. 

Ex.—" I will take vfhai joxjl send." " There U in 1117 carriage v^tU has lilb, 
Boul, and beauty." 

78. What is used when the objects spoken of may be represented 
by the indefinite term thing or things and which. It represents them both, 
and does not have, in modern usage, the word thing or things understood 
before it See Language^ p. 89. 

79. That is used in preference to who or which when both persons 
and other objects are referred to ; nearly always when the relative clause 
is resMjfrpe-— especially after the superlative degree, after who, same, ^^1 
nOj aUj any^ eachj every, and frequently after the personal pronouns, or 
after predicate-nominatives referring to it] and generally where who or 
which would seem less proper, or would not sound so well. 

Ex. — " The SHIP and PAsssNOBiis that were lost at sea.'' *' In words that breathe, 
and THOUGHTS that barn." *^ This is the hardbst lesson that we have yet had.*' 
" Who that resfwsets himself, would tell a lie if" " The same star that we saw last 
niffht." ** No MAN that knows him, would credit him." "And all that wealth 
or oeauty ever gave." " It is selfishness and vanity, that makes a woman a coquet." 

80. The relative pronoun or relative clause is restrictivey when 
it makes the word to which it refers denote only such objects as are 
described by the relative clause : in the restrictive sense, it modifies 
an idea ; in the other, it adds an idea. 

Ex. — " Riches that are ill gotten, are seldom enjoyed." Of course mot all 
riches. " Bead thy doom in the flowers, which fade and die." Not restrictive. 
*' He was a man tohom nothing could turn aside fVom the path which duty pointed 
out." Bestrictive. ** God must be conscious of every motion that arises in the 
matcriiU universe, iohich he thus essentially pervades." The first relative is re- 
strictive ; the other is noU ** They enacted Euoh laws as were needed." ** Catch 
what oomes." 

It is often difficult to determine whether that should be preferred to who or 
which* Sometimes either may be used with equal proprietv. When the ante- 
cedent is so fixed or definite by itself, or so limited by other definite words,— such 
as thsy that, those, — that the relative clause can not vary its meaning, who or which 
may be allowable or even preferable ; when the antecedent is an indefinite term, 
or IS made indefinite by such modifying words as a, some, any, every, &c., that 
may be preferable, or even necessary to make the meaning suflioiently definite, or 
to show precisely what objects are meant. 

** He Is engaged In specnlations tohieh are very profitable/* might suggest that all speca- 
latioQs are very profitable : say, ^* in speouXations that.** ** He is a man who cheats every 
body/* mny be understood to mean, that rascality is the essential qualify of a man or of a 
gentleman : say, *'• a man that,** " It is the thought or sentiment which lies nnder the 
flfured expression, that gives it its merit.** Here no change could be made without injuring 
the sentence : which and that, as here used, (though both restrictive,) veil show the sub- 
ordinate character of the middle clause, and the restrictive chara-^ter of the last clause. *' I 
don*t doubt 70u*ll like my friend, toAom I have sent with a most trusty and faithful serv- 
ant, who deserves your friendship and favor.** This sentence is not so clear as it might be : 
had the author said, ^and who deserves,** the reference would have been dearly to 
** friend;** had he said, **that deserves,** to "servant.** 

81. l%ai ia often used as an adjective or as a conjunction ; so that yori 
must regard it a pronoun, only when who or which can be put for it without 
destroying the sense. 

Ex.—** Thati« man said that" he knows vour father." ** The ablest man thai 
[who] spoke on the subject." " The same horse that [which] I rode." 
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82. As is generally a relative pronoun, when it is used afler mic/^ 
mjiwy, or tame, 

Ex. — "He pursued such a oonrse €u ruined him." "He deceived as many a$ 
trusted him." " The daughter has the same inolinations <u the mother." 

ui«, at bottom, is perhaps a eoi^nnetion; but since a relatire must then be always sup- 
plied to complete the sense of the following clause, it may as well be parsed as a relative, 
borne grammarians maintain that it is uerer a relative, others, that it is always a relative 
after atieh. many, or wme. The truth lies perhaps between the two extremea Ata is used 
In two different senses. It may recall the identical objects mentioned before, or it may pre- 
sent only 9imUar objects. When, by supplying the necessary words, the meaning would be 
clianged, as should certainly be parsed as a relative. *^ I bought, at the auction, such mules 
lis were sold— as many mules as were sold" = I bought the mules that were sold--all the 
mules that were sold ; but, ** I bought, at the auction, such mules an the mules were that 
were sold — as many mules as the mules were that were sold,** suggests rather that there 
were two distinct parcels of mules, or that I bought other mules than those which were sold 
at the auction. Observe also, that, above, some other relative can be substituted for as, es« 
pecially by changing the preceding such or as many into tfie^ those, or a//. So, " He took as 
many as he could get" = He took all thai he could get ** He took such apples as pleased 
him.'* *' She played such tunes cts wer<j called for." " Ho was the father of all such <%s 
play on the harp and organ." ** As many as came, were baptized." "I will come at such an 
hour as I can spare." But when I say, *' I bought such mules as you have for sale;" *■*■ We 
do not want snch men as he is;* as should perhaps be considered a coMjunction. In the 'last 
example, if parsed as a relative, it can not agree, as a predicate-nominative, with ha: we can 
not say, ''*■ He is such men.** Locke, however, has the following sentence: '* There be some 
incn vohom you would rather have your son to be, with five hundred pounds a year, than 
some other with five thousand pounds.** Whom is here used very much like as in the previ- 
ous example.— This latter sense of as is also analogous to that o\ thcin in such sentences as, 
*^ I have more money than you have ;** *^ He wanted more than he got.** In these sentences^ 
than slu>uld never be parsed as a relative, for it never expresses, when so used, the ider^ty 
sometimes denoted by as. Most teachers, to avoid difficult distinctions, deem it best to parse 
as^ construed after such, many, or same, always as a relative pronoun. 

83. The compound relative pronoung are preferred to the simple 
ones,*when the speaker means to indicate more forcibly that he refers to 
an object considered as general or undetermined. Sometimes they are 
almost equivalent to the simple pronouns. 

Ex. — " Whoever [any x>erson that] despises the lowljr, knows not the fickleness 
of fortune"— Who despises the lomy, etc. "Take tchichever [any one that] you 
like." " I'll do whatever [any or every thing that] is right." " Who steals mr 
purse, steals trash." 

These pronouns are parsed like the corresponding simple pronouns ; but, aa 
they never refer to a definite or particular object, they have rarely or never an 
expressed antecedent. The indefinite ever or soever partly represents the ante- 
cedent, by being a sort of substitute for the indefinite adjective which must pre- 
cede tne antecedent ; hence when the antecedent is expressed or supplied, the 
tver or soever must generally be dropped ; as, " Whoever cares not for others, should 
not expect their favor"— ^/ly person who carop not for others, should not exnect 
tlieir favor. Ever, from denoting time indefinitely, was naturally extendea to 
place and time^ ana thence of course to objects. 



84. An Inter rogfatlve pronoan is used to ask a question. 
Ex.—" Who came with you I" " What do you want ?" " Which is youra !'» 

The interrogative pronouns are who^ whichj wkat^ and their 
declined forms. 

Each of them may be applied to any person or thing whatr 
•oever ; except who^ which is applicable to persons only, 

85. Who mquires for the name or some other appellation, and 
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wben the name is in the question, it inquires for the character or some 
description of the person. 

Ex.—" Who wrote the book?" " Whose glory did he emulate!" ** Wham dc 
you take me to be!" ** Who was Blennerhasset ?" 

86. Which supposes the name known, or disregards it, but seeks 
further to distinguish a certain individual from others. 

Ex.—" Which of vou will go with me ?" " Whieh is the Governor I" " WhuX 
18 the tigress? Whick most I take? Which is voor daughter?" " Whieh it 
which P 

87. What goes still further, and inquires into the character or occa« 
pation. 

Ex.—" What IS that fellow?" 

Briefly, who seeks to designate; whichj to distinguish; and wTuU, 
to describe. 

Ex. — " Who is that gentleman ?— Mr. Everett— TTAicA one ?— Edward Everett.^ 
What is he i — An eminent scholar and statesman." 

Sometimes either who or wltat may be nsed in speaking of persons : bat in most 
■uch instances, who is perhaps a little more respectftil. 

88. When who, which, or what, occurs in a clause that is in answer or 
apparently in answer to the same clause used interrogatively, it is neither an 
interrogative pronoun, nor a relative pronoun in the sense of other relative pro- 
nouns; but, according to some grammarians, it is a responsive or an indefinite 
pronoun. It may, however, be considered a relative pronoun ; for it makes ita 
clause dependent as the common relatives da 

Ex. — Interrogative: " PTAo broke the window ?" Responsive rela^ 
iive: " I do not faxow who broke it." " Do you know who broke it ?" 

The following senteooes lUastrate the different uses of who, whioh^ and %t>hat :— 

Interrogative. Besponsive Relative. Ck)inmon Relative. 

^ <*"»«' DS^ySS^^a'TtTA^c^^^^^ } ^ ^^ ^'' ^-^ ^*^« «-» «^ «*'»•• 

WhicJi is ihe lesson ? I remember wAte/i is the lesson. I remember the lesson which I recited. 
What did he buy ? I know what he bought I admire what he bought. 

Hence, when these words are interrogative pronouns, they must stand at or 
near the beginning of the question ; when responsive relative pronouns, the verb or 
preposition (asualTy preceding) governs the entire clause, or depands on it ; and 
when common relative pronouns, it relates only to what is denoted by them. 



89. The chief other words used occasionally as pronouns, are 
one, oneself^ none, other, another, each other, one another, and that^ 
with their declined forms. 

Ex. — " Some one has swd, *A blush is the color of virtue.' " " The best onesJ^ 
" Several others,''^ ^^One should not think too highly of oneself:'* " The old bird 
feeds her young ones,'''' " The brother and sister love each otherJ*^ " The girls 
»0Te one another?^ " Wives and husbands are, indeed, incessantly complaining of 
each othsr:^— Johnson, "Put the dozen cups within one another:^ ''^ None [no 
persons] are completely haopy." " The age of modest, industrious, and meritori- 
ous yeomanry is gone; ana ^laJt [the age] of pining, office-seeking aristocracy ia 
at hand." 

Dr. Whately writes **onMeI^" in a form analogous to Iwirssi^, Htnself, and bettoBi X 
lhliik,than "(me*a«e^." 
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90. One often refers to mankind indefinitely, or to a class of oljeoti 
already brought to mind, or obvious from the modifying word or words. 

91. JSach other and one another are often called reciprocal pronouns. 
They have a reflexive sense, and represent the relation between any two 
of the objects as being that between any and every other two of the en- 
tire series. 

Some grammarians, by 8tippl;^ng words, parse each of the foregoing terms as 
two words, the first one m apposition with the whole groap, and the other as an 
objective ; as, " The two girls love Mch [one^ loves the] other'^ [one*]. But " The 
bad boys threw stones at one another, ^^ may mean, each one at titt otherSy as wdl as, 
each one at the other one. The Greek language expresses one another by one word, 
and the German also by one inseparable word that is precisely analogous to our 
phrase. 

" Wie zwei Flammen aich ergreifcn, wie 

Harfentdne in einander spielen.^' — SchiUer. 
Here einander oould not be parsed separately ; for ein in ander would be a solecismN 

There are several other words, of the pronominal or definitive adjectives^ which 
are also frequently parsed as pronouns, e8{)ecially when they refer distribuiively or 
emphatically to what has been already introduced. *^They fled: eome to the 
woods, and some to the rjver." " They had two horses eotfA." " Peace, order, 
and justice, were all destroyed." " I like neither,''^ It will be best to consider 
such YTordia pronouns, when they can not be so well disposed of in any other way : 
but they are frequently parsed as pronouns or adverbs wh^n they might as well 
or better be parsed as adjectives. 

The last group of pronouns which we have considered, do not fall within any 
one of our three great classes of pronouns. If deemed necessary, they may hie 
called reciprocal, indefinite, distributive, or demonstrative pronouns, according to 
their sense. 

•■ ■ » ■ '■■ 

92. In tbie place of a pronoun, we may frequently put a noun 

with tbie same pronoun, or with a word of the same class or nature, 

placed as an adjective before the noun. 

Ex.—" Who is he ?"— What person is he ? " Show me what it is"— Show me 
what thing it is. " Which of the horses will you take ?"— Which horse will you 
take! "I will ride one horse to drive the others f"* i. e., the other horses, "The 
pleasures of vice are momentary; ihose of virtue, everlasting"— The pleasures of 
vice are momentary; the pleasures of virtue, everlasting. 

93. The pronoun is sometimes omitted. 

Ex. — "'Tis Heaven [that] has brought me to the state [tDhich] you see.*' 
" There is the man [whom] I saw." [Thou] " Thyself shalt see the act." 

94. An antecedent may be supplied, when it is needed for the 
sake of other words, or even when it can be easily supplied, and 
without producing harshness. 

Ex. — ** Give it to whoever [any one that] needs it ;" or, "Give it to \anp person] 
who (ever) needs it." " Let such [persons] ta hear, take heed." [Be] "Who Uvea 
to fency, never can be rich." 

■ • ■ 

Properties. 

Nouns and Psonouns have geuders^ perious^ miiii- 
ber§9 and cases. 

95. Pronouns agree with their antecedents, in gender^ pinon^ 
•nd number. 
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Clenderd. 

The gender of a word is its meaning in regard to sex. 

There are four gendcis ; the masculine^ the feminine, the earn- 
inon^ and the neuter, 

OciTDSBS meftnt originally Jdrndu m torU ; thraee, Hiub In referene« to ms ; aad tbenooithe amtm 
9aA/onm of wordB m adapted to distl igaiah ol^ecta iu r«e«rd to mx. 

96. The niascullire gender denotes males. 

Sz. — ^Unde, father, sony governor, Mr. Bobertaon, ezeoutor, dog, he, himaeUL 

97. The feminine gender denotes females. 

Ex.— Aunt, mother, dAughter, girl, hen, gooee, heroine, Beamstress, she, herself 

98. The common gender denotes either males or females, 
or both. 

Ex. — ^Persons, parents, children, cat, inseote, I, jon, they, who. 

99. The neuter gender denotes neither males nor females. 

Ez.^Tree, honse, oil^, heaven, beaaty, bodv, size, manhood, sonl, it, what* 
The neater gender pertains chiefly to things, and to qaalities or other attributes. 

Oammon gender of course does not imply common aex^ but is the character^ 
istic of those substantives which denote living beings, without showing in tbem- 
fielves whether males or females are meant, being equally applicable to both. 
The sex may, however, be sometimes ascertained from some other word in the 
sentence ; and then the words should be parsed accordingly. 

Ex. — " The child and his mother were in good health." Here chUd is mascu- 
line, as shown by hU. 

Some grammarians reject the " common gender," and wonld parse snch words as parenl9 and 
Matda, as ''of the moscaline and femiaine gender," "of the masculine or feminine gender." 
'*of the mascnline gender," or "of the feminine gender," according to the sense. I see no valid 
objection to the term common gender, provided jfotder and tex be not, as they frequently are. con* 
founded. They are distinct hi meaning : g&nder is a property belonging to toordt only ; and ««9R, 
too^feete. 

100. Nouns strictly applicable to males only, or to females only, 
are sometimes used to denote both. This usually occurs when the 
speaker aims at brevity of speech, and when the sex is not impor- 
tant to his design. The masculine term is generally preferred. 

Ex.^ — "J3&»*«ff are fond of green pastures;" ♦. «., horses, and mares too. "The 
Jipwa are scattered over the whole world.*' ^^Heirs are often disappointed." ** 1 
saw geese and dfueka in the pond." *' The poiU of England." But in connection 
with a proper name, only the appropriate term will harmonisse in sense ; as, " The 
poet Homer;" ** The jpoeUss Sappho." 

101. Sometimes animals are regarded as male or female, not 
from their sex, but from their general character — from having mas- 
culine or feminine qualities. 

Ex.—" The lion meets Am foe boldly." " The /<?« made his escape." " The 
tpider weaves her web." " The dove smooths her feathers." " The timid hare 
leaps from her covert." " Every hee minds her own business." — Addison. " The 
ant is a verjr cleanly insect, and throws out of her nest all the remains of the corn 
on which she feeds.' '—/(i. Had these bees and ants appeared to Addison as un- 
interesting, ordinary things, he would probably have used " it" and " its ;" but 
their aUraetive, OrimaMey and almost r€Uional qualities made the adoption of the 
feinine gender peculiarly elegant. 
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102. So, inanimate objects are sometimes regarded by the 

imagination as living beings, and have then a suitable sex ascribed 

to them. The objects, in such cases, are said to be personified^ that 

is, endowed with /^r^onaZ qualities; and the nouns denoting such 

objects, may be parsed as masculine or feminine by personification, 

Ex. — " The sun rose, and filled the earth with his glory." " The moon took her 
station still higher, and looked brighter thaa before." ^' The boat has lost her 
rudder." "There lay the city before us, in all her beauty." "Behold the Mam 
in amber clouds arise ; see, with her rosy hands «A« paints the skies." — Lee, 
" Then Anger rushed— ^w eyes on fire." — ChUms, See hie Ode on the Paeeiant, 

103. A collective noun, when used in the plural form, or when 

it represents the collection as an aggregate or a whole, is of the 

neuter gender; when used otherwise, its gender corresponds with the 

sex of the individuals composing the collection. 

Ex. — " Six famUiea settled on this river." ** Every generation has its peculiar- 
ities." '* The audience were much pleased." 

104. Some words may vary much in goader, acoording to the very differ 
ent meanings which thoy have. 

Ex. — " A game at ball ;" " I saw no game in my hunt." " A brilliant geniuef^ 
" He has geniue,^"* " The same man ihcU — woman that — ^person thai — apple that/* 

The English language has three methods of distinguiahin|^ 
the two sexes. 



105. 



a. By different words. 



Bachelor, 
Beau, 


maid, 

spinster. 

belle. 


Gkinder, 

Gentleman, 

Hart, 


roe. 


Nephew, • 

a, 


niece, 
jilt. 


Boy, 


girl. 


Horse, 


mare. 




ewe. 


Boar, 


sow. 


Husband, 


wife. 


Sire, 




Bri<iegroom, 


bride. 


& 


queen. 


Bire (ahorse) 


, dam. 


BrcJther, 


sister. 


Lor^, 


lass. 


Sir, 


ynftd^Tq, 


Bull, 


cow. 


lady. 


Sloven, 


slut. 


Bnllock, 


heifer. 


Male, 


female. 


Son, 


daughter 
hind. 


Cock, 1 
Koobter, f 


hen. 


Man, 


woman. 


Stag, 




mistress. 


St^r, 


heifer. 


Colt, 


filly. 


Master, 


miss. 


Swain, 


nymph. 


l>og, 


bitch. 


Mr., . 


Mrs. 


Uncle, 


aunt. 


Drake, 


duck. 


Milter, 


spawner. 


Wizard, 


witch. 


Earl, 


countess. 


Monk, 


nun. 


Youth, 


damsel, ) 
maiden, f 


Father, 


mother. 


Monsieur, 


mademoiselle. 


Friar, 


nun. 


Monsieur, 




Charles, 


Caroline* 



106. b. By difference of termination. 

Most words of this class are appellations of office, occupation, or 
rank, and the feminine generally ends in ess or trix, 

Ex. — ^Abbott, abbess. ^ Add ess : Baron, heir, host, priest, count, poet, peer 



(see J 

mit, lui^iict. ris^ivuuii, aubuv/i., uauvu, uivitivt, u\^ulv>i , Muiui, i^ouicn, wcouivy 

regent, soldier, warrior. • Change teb or tok into tress, and dkb into dress : 
Actor, doctor, arbiter, benefactor, auditor, enchanter, elector, instructor, chanter, 
songster, conauctor, embassador, hunter, mister, protector, traitor, oommandeTy 
demander, detractor, victor, suitor, director*, proprietor, seamster, idolater, edi* 

* Words marked with a star, hare also some other form to denote the fomole. 
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tor, progenitor, fomioator, porter, painter, orator*, mediator*, offender, solicitor, 
rector, spectator*, creator, emulator, exactor, founder, tutor, hackster, sempster, 
inhftbiter. nunister, waiter, monitor, deserter*, inheritor*, inventor, competitor, 
executor*. CfuMige tob into trij: Administrator, execator, adjutor, testator, 
prosecutor, inheritor, director, arbitrator. Change ber inio bisbs: Adulterer, 
adventurer, caterer, cloisterer, nucksterer, murderer, sorcerer. 



Emperor, 

Negro, 
Governor, 
Votary, 
Tiger, 



Launo 

Duke, 

tyrant, 

fythonist, 

fcnchorite, I „ehoreM, 



empress, ) 

emperesa. ) 

negress. 

governess. 

votaress. 

tigress. 

eagless. 

laundress. 

duchess. 

tyranness. 

pythoness. 



WOB08 NOT BO REQULAB. 

Carl, oarline. 



Landgrave, 

Margrave, 

Palsgrave, 

Joseph^ 

Tragedian, 



langravine. 

margravine. 

palsgravine. 

Josephine. 

tragedienne. 



Don, 

Infant, 

Tzar, 

Sultan, 

Augustus, 

Cornelius, 



Chamberlain, chambermaid. George, 



Anchoret, 
Elero, 



heroine. Marquess, 



Goodman, 
Widower, 
Lover, \ 
Love, f 
Bignore, 
Marquis, ) 



goody, 
widow. 

love. 

signora. 

marchioness. 



Henry, 

Julius, 

Louis, 
John, 
Frank, \ 
Francis,! 



donna. 

infanta. 

tzarina. 

sultana. 

Augusta. 

Cornelia. 

Georgia. 

Henrietta. 

Julia, 1^ 

Juliet. I 

Louisa. 

Joanna. 

Francea. 



107. Wlien, for either sex, the appropriate term is so seldom 
ased as to be uncouth^ the other term may be preferred; and 
Wherever there is a term for but one of the sexea, it may be used 
for the other, if necessary. 

108. Words derived or compounded from others, usually express 

gender in the same way. 

Ex. — "Coheir, eoheirest ; archduke, archdutikest ; grandsire, arandam; land- 
lord, landlady; schoolmaster, schoolmistress ; sciioolboy, schoolgirl; merman, mer" 
maid; grandiather, grandmother ; step-aon, step-daugMer ; peacocs, peahen,'''' 



109. 



c By using a distinguishing word. 



Ex. — Be-hQKt., 4A«-bear; A«-g[oat, t^goat; &f«:^rabbit, <200-rabbit; OMi^parrow, 
kenM9Jtom ; man-servant, mak^servaut ; male descendants, female descendants ; 
Jir, barton, Mrs, Barton ; Mr. Heynolds, Miss Keynolds. 

110. For some very common objects we have a common^gender 
term, as well as a masculine term and a feaynine. 

Ex. — Parent, father, mother ; ehiid, son, daughter ; person, man, woman. 

111. Some descriptive terms are so rarely needed to denote women, 
that they have no corresponding feminine terms. 

Ex. — ^Printer, carpenter, robber, baker, brewer, hostler, lawyer, fop, drummer, 
dolonel. 

112. Others have rarely or never corresponding masculine terms. 
Ex. — ^Laundress, seamstress, brunette, coquet, jilt, dowdy, vixen, termaganti 

^' 

Oenders of Pronouns. 

The speaker, and the person addressed, being mutually present, or generally 
known to each other in regard to sex, it was not thought necessary, in the forma- 
tion of speech, to make different pronouns for distinguishing them in regard to 
■ex. Tho personal pronouns of the first or the second person should therefor© 
be parsed as of the common gender, unless the sex becomes more definitely 

7 
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known by some other word in the sentence. In the third person singnlar, how- 
ever, the different sexes are distinguished by personal pronouns adapted in gen* 
der to each. Seep. 11. 

113. The pronoun i^ usually regarded neuter only, is, I suspect, also of 
the common gender, when it stands for nouns of this gender, and sometimea 
when it denotes objects slightly personified. 

Ex.—" The tiger broke Us chain." *' The child has singed its frock." " The 
mouse ran back when U saw me.'i ^^ Sleep never visits sorrow ; when U does, it is 
a comforter." — Shakespeare, 

114. Indeed, it soems that the three pronouns he, she^ and i^ may some- 
times refer to objects without special regard to sex ; he being preferred for what 
is large, bold, or preeminent ; slie^ for what is effeminate or dependent ; and i^ 
for what is small, unimportant, or imperfectly known. I think I have noticed 
this principle often, especially in our mode of speaking of laboring animals and 
of pets. 

Ex. — " The el^haaU writhed his lithe proboscis." " The swan with her beauti- 
ful curving neck." "Thewa-^iri with tte wild scream." " //er young the paa^ 
tridge led." — BrvanU In this last sentouce, the other words make the feumiiue 
pronoun preferable. 



Persons. 

The person of a word shows whether the word refers to the 
speaker, the object spoken to, or the object spoken of. 

There are thiee persons; the fir sty the second, and the tMrd, 

The word pkrsons is borrowed from »tage*playing, and meant originally fnwdu^ ckarwim% 
adora, or speakers on the stage ; and Iheiictj Is derived its sense as used in grammar. 

115. The first person denotes the speaker. 

Ex. — "/ William Jones here oertify, that," &c. " I who command yon, am the 
general." " Many evils beset us mortals^ 

116. The second person represents an object as spoken to. 
Ex. — " Henry ^ shut the door." ^'-Friends, Romans^ countrymen I lend me your 

cars." " O ihau Almighty God, who didst create this wondrous world." " Forbid 
it, Justice.'''* "0 JMerty ! what crimes are coinmitte<l in thy name !" — Mad, Boland, 
when inanimate objects are addressed, they are of course personified. 

117. The tltird person represents an object as spoken of. 

Ex. — " The ciiy is in a bowl of mountains^ " I have read Witbster''s reply to 
JBciyne" ** I am the man whom you wish to see." "7b fall is disgraceful." 

The naming of the different persons as shown above, firsty second, and third. Is in accord- 
ance with the natural order of full discourse ; as, " / James Bennett certify to ijou, WUliani 
Morrison, that Timothy Flint is the lej^al owner of this /(irm.'* It is also obvious, that wq 
oaii refer, in speaking, onlj to ourseires, to soiuethiag spoken to, or to something spoken o^ 

118. When a noun comes after a verb to explain the nominft- 
tive, it is of the third person, though the nominative may be of thb 
first or the second person. 

Ex. — "We are the patrons that will support you." "You are the person 
wanted." "I am sherif of the county." " VVe are strangers here." "You are 
heroes,'*'* 

Person rather disappears from the words sheriff, strangers, and heroes, as hert 
nsed without an article. Sherif, for instr.noe, does not seem to denote the speaker 
as such, nor a person spoken of as such, but is simply descriptive somewhat liln 
an adjective. 
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119. A word used in speaking of one or ^a part of tlie persons 
ipeaking or addressei.!, is in the third person. 

Ex. — ** Each oMofvaia Btadying hie lesion." <* Evorr one of yon knows Ait 
daty." "iSome of yon have loat their placoa.'* (Spcakmg to a BpcUmg-class.) 
"JSome of you have lost your places," soatids perhaps better to some ears ; yet the 
former is the correct expression according to principle. 

120. The third person is sometimes elegantly used for the first 
or the second. 



Ex. — "Tlie king is always willinff to listen to the jast complaints of his snb- 
jects ;" for, " I am always," Ac. " Surely, my mother does not mean to marry me 
to snch an old miser ;'^ ibr, "Snrely, mother, yon do not," &o. 



Persons of pronouns. 

121. The pronouns of the first person plural, we^ our, ours, etc., 
are used when the speaker includes others with himself; and some- 
times, to represent two or more persons as uttering the same thing 
together. 

Ex.—" Let t« go." " John, Mary, and I, mnst learn our lessons." " We, the 
people," &<i.—OonetUuHon qfihe U, S, " Ifi are going to the mountains."— ifoafcy- 



122. The pronouns of the second person plural, you, your, etc., 

are used to denote two or more persons addressed, or one only with 

others included. 

Ex. — " My countrymen, I appeal to jw*." " T<m boys may go and play." " You, 
BIT, you are the boys that throw rocks through the windows." " You mechanics 
[speaking to one only] arc required to work only ton hours per day." 

123. Hence it is, perhaps, that we and you, as well as they^ 

sometimes refer to mankind generally. 

Ex. — " We are apt to love those who love us." " You may as well seek honey 
Uigall, as happiness in vice." " Shakespeare presents to yoa the universal world." 
•*2%6y say that Buchanan will be elected." ^^-They say that free governments will 
ultimately be established in all ports of the world." 

When a pronoun refers to two or more substantives taken 
together, and of diflferent persons, it prefers the first person to the 
second, and the second to the third. 

Ex.—" James and I have lost <mr horses." " James and you have lost yvar 
horses." 



KTanibers. 

The number of a word shows whether the word refers to 
one object or to more than one. 

There are two numbers ; the singular and the plurdL 

124. The siHgfular number denotes but one. 
Ex. — ^Apple, knife, pin, grain, flower, I, he, one, an, this, that. 

125. The plural number denotes more than one. 
fix.^Apples, knives, gnuns, mice, flowers, we, they, ones, these, those 
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126. Two or more singulars connected merely by and, are 
equivalent to a plural. 

£x4 — " John, James, and Thomae, are Btudying'*— The ho^ are Btudying. 

127. Two or more objects viewed one by one, or separately, 

have words referring to them in the singular number. 

£x. — " Every hsabt best knowt its own sorrows." <* Neither Mabt nor Mav* 
VHA has ttudiid her lesson." 

128. A possession or attribute relating in common to several 

objects, should generally be expressed by a singular word. 

Ex. — '* It was done for oar sake,''^ not sokes, '* Let them be content with their 
20^" not lots, " Ton and I have the same purpose, bat different jadgmonts." 

129. A proper noun, when pluralized, denotes a race or family, 

or two or more objects as having the same name or character. 

£z.~" The Dixons and the Boltons." " The twelve Caesars." *< Her MariouA, 
Sompters, Katledges, and Pinkneys." 

130. Abstract or material nouns, as such, are never plural, ex« 

cept a few that have no singular form. 

Ex. — ^Pride, ambition, hope, motion, daration, business ; gold, copper, meat, 
hav, straw, specie, batter, cider, beer, molasses, ivy, fire, snow, mad, water, flaK| 
Bilk, dost; ashes, oats. 

131. Sometimes they are pluralized to denote more kind$ 
than one. 

Ex. — Diseases, fevers, vices, urs, wines, teas, cottons, silks, satins, taxes. 

132. Sometimes they denote two or more objects having the 

quality or substance, or else something as composed of parts. 

Ex. — Curiosities, slates, straws, timbers, proceedings, liberties, rights. " All 
the sisters are beaiUiesJ*^ " The heights of Abraham, at Quebec" ** My maMss^^ 
" I had only a few coppers left." "I heard the loaters roar down the cataract." 

133. Some nouns that denote objects consisting of two parts, or 

conceived to consist of many parts or individuals, are always plural. 

Ex. — ^ToDgs, scissors, lungs, embers, ashes, pincers, breeches, trousers, draw- 
ers, hose, bowels, entrails, intestines^ billiards, calends, ides, nones, annals, 
aronives, clothes, goggles, snuffers, stairs, head-quarters, poetics, riches, victuals, , 
assets, teens, matms, vespers, hemorrhoids, hyster'ics, dreg*\, bitters, filings," 
remains, obsequies, nuptials, chops, spatterdashes, stitistics, folks, aborig^inda^ 
antii/odds, mammalia, grallsB, passergs, sporad^, regalia, paraphernalia. vetoheSi 
cattle, hustings, belles-fettres (bel-let'tr). Except, however, the class, jurfdtnm^ 
iewelry, hosiery, etc., which are singular. 

134. Sometimes such a word may be used in the singular number to donote 
R part, or to denote the object as an individual, or to denote the entire collectton. 
as one thing. 

Ex.-—" The left lung was diseased." " A stair ; a bellows ; the annai ; a valtt- 
ftble statistic." 

135. Some nouns have the same form for either number* 

Ex. — Deer, sheep, swine, grouse, series, species, superficies, corps, apparatnf, 
means. 

136. A collective noun is plural, even when singular in form 
yet plural in idea. 

1^.—" The Amerioan peopU are jealoos and watchfal of tlieir libertlw.'' 
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In a f^ infitanceS) the same ooUective nonn ia tued in both nnmben in tha 
aame aentonoe, and perhaps not improperly. " Each Bouse shall keep a lournal of 
ite proceeding, and from time to time pablish the same, exceptiao: sucn parts aa 
may in ^A«ir jadgment require seoreoy." — Gm8HUUion<^tM UnU«d tSiaUt. ^^ There 
M a tribe in these mountains^ who are fairer and more intelligent than the other 
Indians.** — Irving, The first view refers to the whole ; and the other, to th« 
individuals. 

137. Some nouns denoting animals, and also words. of number 

preceded by a numeral adjective, are sometimes used in the sin- 

gular form to express a plural sense. 

Ex. — " This creek abounds in trout and pereh,'*^'-Ejmloring Expedition, To 
aav, ^' in troute and perehee^^^ might mean different kinds. <* Fhwl and Juh for 
Bale.** *^ Two pair ; three dozen; three eeore; five A«/fk^r«i.'* Here the numeral 
adjective seems of itself sufficient to determine or express the number. 

138. Ibot and horsey in the sense of troops, and sail, in the sense of ships, 
are plural Sometimes cannon and shot are plural : also Iiead; as, " forty Iieadr 

139. In a word, the singular form of some words is some- 
times used for tlie plural form, though the latter may also be in 
good use. 

Ex. — ** The /oe / they come ; they come.** — Byron. " We shall have plenty 
ottnackerd this season.*' — Addiwn, '* Alt manner of evil.** ^^ To mould bnck and 
burn them.** " We have toiugUt some^A.** 

" They bad herrings and maokerelsy ** 7>outs and salmons swim against tha 
ttream.** «* ^bwls and fishes:^ " In scoi^ and dogens:* " By hundreds and 
thousands J^ *^ Oannons and muskets," 

140. In using the singular form, the mind dwells perhaps 
rather on the nature than on the number of the objects, — on what 
18 meant rather than on how many are meant. 

141. The singular form and the plural sometimes differ in 

sense, or are different words. 

Ex. — Arm, arms (weapons) ; letter, letters (literature) ; pain, pains (care) ; color, 
'teo{ar« (banner) ; means, manners^ morms, physics, ashes, 

142. Some nouns, though always plural in form, are considered 
to be either singular or plural, according as the mind conceives 
the thing as composed of parts, or as a single object of thought. 

Ex. — News, odds, means, amends, alms, suds, mathematics, politics, ethics, 
physics, optics, mechanics, hydraulics, apocrypha, mumps, measles, wages. ** The 
measles have broken out tnick upon him.** ^^ The measles is sometimes a danger- 
ous disease.** " There the different politics of the day were disoussxo.** "Po/»- 
Ues IS an uucertainprofession.** " Can all that optics tbaoh unfold thy form to 
fdease me so?** — CampbelTs Bainbow. The tendency rather is, to construe such 
words pluraUy, except a few of the most common ones. Writers sometimes shun 
the doubtful construction, by saying, for instance, " The science of mathematics 
»'*— ^; ^^ Physical science vr—^. 

It is the sense rather than the form, that determines the number ; hence mo» 
lasses, Jeans, &o., are singular, though thev end in s, A noun that makes sense 
with a or an before it, or it after it, is singular; a noun that makes sense with tw> 
or these before it, or are alter it, is plural. 

Hoi¥ tbe plural number is expressed. 

143. Most nouns become plural by adding s to the singular 
Xt.--Book, books; street, streets; hat, hats ; river, rivers; village, villages. 
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144. When 8 alone annexed, could not be easily pronounced; 
apd when the singular ends in t, o, u, or y, preceded each by a 
consonant, — the plural is formed by adding es. 

Ex. — Cburcli, churches; bench, benches; blush, blushes: miss, misses; atlas* 
atlases; isthmas, isthmuses; topaz, topazes; tax, taxes; alkali, alkalies ;nhbi, 
rabbles; halo^ haloes; negro, negroes; gna, gnues ; story, stories; **the Wtnneba^ 
go-es; the Missouri-es.^^ 

145. Proper nouns, foreign nouns, and unusual nouns, are 
changed as little as possible, and hence often assume s only. 

Ex.- Henry, Henrys ; Tally, TuUys : Marv, Marys : Cicero, Oiceros: Scipio, 
Scipios; Nero, Neros, *' The two Miss Foots." TeocalJi (Mexican temple), " teo» 



wUis;^^ major-domo, ^^ major-damos" — FrescoU, " The novel is full of ohs^ bys^ 
whySf alsas^ and noes.^^ — Heview. And, owing to their foreign tinge, we still fina 
in good use, cantos^ grotlos^ juntos^ mementos^ octaoos^ porticos^ quartos^ solos ^ tyros, 
9eros. in stead of catUoes from canto, grottoes from gi-otto^ jantces from juntOy etc, 
which are also coming into use. 

But when words of these classes are so familiarly known as to be easily recog- 
Bized in almost any form, they are oiten pluralized like ordinary nouns ; as, Ear* 
ries, Henries^ Marves, Ptolemies, Neroes, whics, noes, 

146. The following nouns change their ending into ves : — 

Beef, beeves; calf, calces: elf, eloes ; half, halves; knife, knives; Iwf, leaves f 
life, Uves; loaf, loaves; sell, selves; sheaf, sheaves; shelf, shelves; thief, thieves ^ 
wile, wives; wolf, toolves. JVharf'has sometimes wIuirves—& heavier word for pro* 
nunciatiou. Staf has staves^ when net compounded; but it should always have 
ititfe, to distinguish its plural from staves^ the plural of stave* 

147. For forming the plural of some words, no general rule 
can be given, and they are therefore said to be irregular, 

>Ian, men. Foot, feet. Ox, oxen. Cow, cows. I. we. 

"Woman, women. Goose, geese. Mouse, mice. Cow has also kine^ Thou, yoa. 
Child, children. Tooth, teeth. Louse, lice, the eld or poetic plural. He, they. 

The words ending in man, that are not compounds of man, are regular and take 
$; as, German, Chnnans; talisman, talismans; Mussulman, Mussulmans, 

148. Some nouns have both a regular and an irregular plu- 
ral, but with a difference in meaning. 

Brother, brothers (of the same family), brethren ^of the same society). 

Die, dies (stamps for coining), dice (small cubes for gaming). 

Fish, Jishes (individuals), Jish (quantity, or the species). 

Genius, geniwes (men of genius), genii (spirits). 

Index, indexes (tables of contents), -•- j .-../-• —l _ 

Fenny, jwn.»*«» (pieces of money), ^ ^ 

Pea, peas (individual — two or more), pease (m distinction from other vegetables)^ 

149. Most compound words are pluralized, by making plural 

only that part of the word which is described by the rest. 

Ex. — ** Moase-trsps, ox-carts, brothers-in-law, sisters-in-law, billets-douz, 
ooarts-martial, aids-de-camp, cnpftds, spoonfuls, coachfuls, wagon-loads, oom- 
xnandoTB-in-chief, cestuis que trust.'* It is generally the first part of a oompoand 
word, that is descriptive, or is used in the sense of a prefix. 



genn [vpinui). 

indices (algebraic signs^. 

pence (how much in value). 



150. When the compound word is a foreign term or other 
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phrase^ of wliicb the descriptive part is not very obvious, the 

whole word is generally pluralized like a simple one. 

Ex. — "Piano-fortes, cameni-obscuras, auto-da-fes, oong^-d*-4lire8, loaiB-d*oiik^ 
flower-de-luces, teto-a-tetes, ipae-dizits, habeos-corpiues, scire-faciases, jaok-a- 
laDtems." 

161. A few compound words have both parts made plural. 
Ex. — Maa-servant, fnenseroant* ; woman-servant, toom^n-aervants ; knight- 
templar, knighU-templars (better, knighU templar) ; ignis-lktuuB, ignta-fatuV^ 

162. A term composed of a proper name preceded by a 

title, is pluralized by annexing the plural termination to either, 

the name or the title, but not to both. 

Ex. — "The 3ii89e8 Davidson; the Miss Browns; the Drf. Edmondson: the 
Mfifsrs, Harper." "The i/w<«« Warner."— Jforrw and WiUis, "The Misst* 
Smith."— ^rya/i/. " The Miss H(/r necks:'— Irving, " With respect to the Mist 
Thompsons^ or the Misses Thompson^ I am decidedly for the Miss Thompsons.— Ar~ 
nold*s Grrammar: London, " Some persons would say the Mtss ThompsonSy otliera 



the Misses Thoinpson : the former mode is clearly more in keeping witb tlie general 
practice of the lungaage, and one^s leaning at first would be toward it; but those 
who plame themselves on their accumcy adopt the latter." — lb, " From Dnchesses 



taid Ladj/ Mitiee:' — I\jp&. "I went to the Ladies Batler:'* — Swift. "May there 
be Sir Isaac Newtons in every science." — Watts, 

153. But when the title is Mrs,^ or is preceded by a 'tumo- 
ral, the latter noun is always made plural. 

Ex.— "ThoMrs. Jr«%*." " The two Mr. 5a;'2(W«." "The two Miss ^oottf 
had been gathering flowers."— /rt'iw^. " The two beautiful Miss Clarke:' The 
word MlsSy in such phrases, bears more resemblance to an adjective than to » 
noun : its use is similar to that of the adjectives in such phrases as, "The Blingy 
old miser;" " The two stingy old misers." 

164. And the title is always pluralized, when it refers to two 
or more different or separate persons. 

Ex. — "iV*. Brans, Edwards, and Johnson ;" ^^ Misses Mary and Julia Harrison." 
In re^d to the plural of names involving titles, there has been not a little of di 
▼ersity m praeticc and doctrine. Some always pluralize the title ; others, the 
name ; and a few venture to pluralize both. The prevailing cnstom is, I believe, 
not to pluralize that word of the term which the speaker means to nse as explana- 
tory or descriptive of the other. It would be an elegant distinction, and in the 
analogy of such plurals as teas, silks, wines, i&c., to pluralize the title only, when 
brothers or sisters are meant ; and the name only, when the persons belong to dit- 
ferent families of the same name, — ^to say " the Misses Broww' when the ladies ara 
Bisters, and " the Miss Browns'' when th«y are not. But as this distinction would 
sometimes perplex the writer in addressing persons whose family relations lie does 
not know, it will probably never be adopted. To persons wishing a plain and 
positive rule, I woiud say. Always pluralize the title only, when it is Mister, Miss, 
4X Doctor, not preceded by a numeral ; as. " The Messrs, Morion ;" " The Miesee 
Dixon;" ^^ The Drs, Bolton:'^ ^^ Drs, BoU&n," This mode of plural izing such 
terms will, I believe, ultimately prevail in this country ; and I rather think it has 
the best right to do so. It is a law of our language to vary proper names as little 
as possible : some proper names can not well be pluralized ; many proper names 
have both the singular and the plural form, vet are singular in each, and mean di^ 
ferent persons. "Drs. Mott. Office," phiinly denotes two men; but " Dr. Motts. 
Office,*^ would probably be nnderstooa as denoting but one man. Besides, we 
always pluralize the title when but once used in speaking of several persons taken 
distributively ; as, " The Messrs, John and Thomas Wharton ;" " The Messrs. 
Newman and Patterson;" "The Messrs, Branch & Co.;" "James and William 
Simms, Squires ;" and, to add the strongest argument in conclusion, I would say 
that almost aU the advertisements which I have seen— at least thirty or forty—of 
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cmineat mIiooIb oondooted br an assoosation of ladies or gentlemen of the i 

name, begin with " The Jfww*" , or, " The Messrs. , will reoom- 

mence," Ac 

Our language has many words adopted from other languages. These 
usually retain the same plural in ours that they have in the langaages 
from which they were taken. Some, however, take the English plural 
only; some, the foreign only; and some, either. No certain rule can 
be given for forming such plurals^ but the following may be of some 
assistance : — 

155. The termination us is changed to i; urn or o», to a; h, 
to €8 or ides ; a, to cs or ata ; and x or ex^ to ces or ices^ 

Those noans of the following list, which have become lo far naturallied as to have also a rwn- 
lar plural like that of the natives, in additioa to th«ir original plaral, are distinguished by Itallea. 



Changs final 

to M\-^ 
Larva, 
Lam'ina, 
Ma<yala, 
Mina^tia, 
NeVula, 
Sil'lG^ua, 
Bim'ia, 
Scoria, 
Alamna, 
Alu'mina, 
Are^na, 
Formfula, 
A to ata:«> 
Dogma^ 
SHama, 
Mias^ma. 
Us ton— 
Alomnos, 
Focus, 
Fungus^ 
OeniuSf 
Md'gns, 
OVolas, 
PoVypus^ 
Jta'dius, 
Stim'alas, 
OaKcalus, 
Echi^as, 
Jfau'tUuSf 
Hfu'deus^ 



▲ Sarcoph'a^s, 
Hippopot'umus. 
Um^ on. to A : — 
Animavculumj 
Arca^nam, 
Automfaton^ 
Gntefriof^ 
Corrigen'dum, 
Da'tum, 
Destdera'tum^ 
Efflu'vinm, 
Ephem'eron, 
Jarux/mkan, 
Erratum, 
Qymna'siumy 
Jmha'riwm^ 
Mefdiwm, 
Memoran'dwny 
Momsft^tum^ 
Phenora^enob, 
Schi/lium, 
Speo'iilam, 
Stratum, 
Men'struum, 
Sp3ctriim, 
Vin'culurny 
Trape^zium, 
Pflrlie'lion, 
Aphe'Hon, 
Perihelion. 
Is tois: — 
Axis, 



Amannen'sis, 

Analysis, 

Antith'esis, 

Basis, 

Crisis, 

Diei-'esis, 

Ellipsi.ot, 

Emphasis, 

Oasis, 

Borea'lis, 

Thesis, 

Phasis, 

Praxis, 

Fascia, 

Di'esis, 

Metamor'phosis, 

Synopsis, 

Paren'thesis, 

Hypoth'esis, 

Syn'thesis, 

MBtrop^olis» 

Is to IDES : — 

Clirys'alis^ 

Ephem'ens, 

Can'tharis, 

Epider'mis, 

A'phis, 

Apsis, 

Iris, 

Proboscis, 

X tocBs: — 

AppsntUsBf 



Qdx, 

Ganix, 

Clcfatrix, 

Ma^tnXf 

Quincunx, 

Phal^anXj 
ljar*ynx^ 
£eau, 
Cher'vl^ 
Ser'aph, 
Sta'men, 
Tegmon, 
Legu^msn^ 
Bandit, 
Virtuo^so, 
(Xoero'ns, 
Litterateur', 
Ge'nus, 
Monsieur, 
Madame, 
Mr. 

Ignis-fai'urjSy 
jTia'tus, 
Appara'tus^ 
Ver'tigo, 
Billet-donx, 
Malum proliib'- 
itum. 



Vtt'rix. 
Ex to iGBB :— - 
Apex, 
Vertex^ 
Vortex^ 
Index, 
Caudez. 

J>halan'gS0. 
aryn'g^ 
beaux, 
oher'ubim. 
Ber'aphim. 
stamina. 



legu'mina. 

banditti. 

virtuo'si 

cicero'nl. 

literati. 

Sin'era. 
cssieura. 
Mesdamea. 
Messrs. 
ignes-fatoi. 
hiatus, 
apparatus. 
vertiglQ68. 
billets-doux, 
mala prohibita. 



I believe the tendency is, to give the preference to the English plural is 
&miliar language ; to the foreign, in technical or scientific language. 

156. Letters, figures, and other characters, are pluralized by 
adding V 

Ex.—" The a'» and iCs in t!ie first line." " By 5's and 7's,'» " What mean 
those S 'b and €^b?** The apostrophe is used to prevent ambiguity; tbas, "Crcea 
jour fs and dot your r«," is not the same as " Cross your ts ana (lot your is^^ 5b 
might mean 5 aliillings or five times «. 
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Jfumbers of Pronouns. 

15V. In editorials, speeches, and proclamations, w^^ <mr^ otCi 
ftre frequently used to denote apparently but one. 

Ex. — *' We trast these Bentiments will meet ^th approbation." *' We belieY* 
provisions will be soarce." V* We shall not yield to our rebellioos subjects.'' 

This manner of speaking gives generally an air of modesty or authority to the 
assertion ; the speaker seemmg to deliver his own sentiments as if they were also 
entcrtiuned, or could be enforced, by others as well as by himself. Let a writer in 
an influential periodical say, ** / Defieve there is an impending crisis in the money 
market,'' and who cares for or heeds his assertion ? but let him say, " We believe 
there is an impending crisis in the monev market," and the expression will ut once 
' strike alarm and terror into the hearts or thousands. The one is presented as the 
opinion of the writer only, the other as that of the eommunity. But the palpable 
use of toe for 7, is, like some other politeness, unsupported by nature and good 
sense. Some one has said, that it is as if the person were ashamed to show his face. 
It is generally assumed as a veil of modesty, or to avoid ^* the ohaive of egotism." 
Many of the greatest masters of our language, namely, Johnson, Whateley, Web- 
ster, and others, have not been afraid or ashamed to use the abhorred 7. An 
author may sometimes use «w, not In reference to his party, or the world generally, 
but simply in reference to his reader as going along with him, — a sort of grandpa 
style ; but when there is no reference whatever toany others than himself, the use of 
1M for 7 may be more polite, yet it is certaiiily less correct. Authors often avoid the 
dilemma, by sp«akin^ of themselves in the third person. When responsibility or an 
unenviable position is to be assumed, it is obviously more polite to use 7 than we. 

To the foregoing manner of speaking, oureelf is peculiarly adapted, and it is 
sometimes used accordingly; but yourself is strictly singular. " What then re- 
mains ? Ouredf^—Pope^e hunoiad ; The Chddeee qf DuUnese. 

168. You, your, yours, etc., are now singular as well as plural. 

" It is altogether absurd to consider you as exclusively a plural pronoun in the 
modem English language. It may be a matter of history, that it was originally 
used as a plural only ; and it may be a matter of theory , that it was first applied 
to individuals on aprindple of flattery ; but the foM is, that it is now our second 
person singular. When applied to an individual, it never excites auv idea either 
of plurality or of adulation; but excites, precisely and exactly, the idea that was 
excited \iy ihou, in an earlier stage of the language." — Lord Jeffrey: Edinburgh 
JUview. 

The Quakerism of Marray and Brovn aoconnts for their partiality to Thou, 

159. When a pronoun stands for two or mors nouns taken 
together, that are equivalent in sense to a plural, or when any 
one of the substantives referred to is plural, the pronoun must be 
plural ; but when it refers to a singular implying more than one 
object, or to several singulars taken separately or individually, it 
must be singular. 

Ex. — " John and Jamee are studying thei/r lessons." " Neither the father nor 
\he 801U ever surrendered their rights." ^^Every one should have hie own place." 
^^A person should never be very sanguine in hie expectations." 

160. Each other applies to two only, or to pairs; one (mother, 
to more than two. 

Ex.—" The hither and sister love each other,'''* " Wives and hw^nds are, in- 
deed, incessantly complaining of ecu^ other, ^^ — Johnson. " Put the doeen cupt 
Withm one another ^^ " The several Indian chiefs made peace with one another " 

7* 
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161. Whaty in close connection with a plural, is sometimes 
med in the plural number. 

Ex. — " We were now at the mercy of what abs oalubd guerillas." — Ihtvelt im 
Maico. ** I must now turn to the fiiults, or what afpxak suoh to me." — JSyrai^ 
Other wag formerly sometimofl used for oth^B, 
Another'^an other ; hence, singular. 

None (nu-one) is singular or plural, and it is generally used for no and a 
noun. 

For more In regard to the Nnmbers of Pronouns, see page 8. See aUo pp. 210-Sll. 



Cases. 

The cases are the relations of substantives to other words, in 
the forming of sentences. 

There are three cases ; the nominative^ the possessive^ and the 
objective. 

Some grammariand ^re another case,— the independent^ or aheohtte ; bnt there seems 
to be no more propriety in distinguishing this case from the nominative^ than there would be 
hi dividing the differently goy^ued objective cases into two or tliree classes. 

162. The nominative case denotes the condition of a sub- 
stantive that is used as the subject of a predicate. 

Ex. — ** The moon shines beautifully upon the garden." " John and Jameit ark 
PLATING, but you and / are studying." " The murderer was hanged." " Dear 
ARE the reeoUectiona of youth." *' The sum of five thousand dollare was paid." 
The nominative can always be found by asking a question with who or what before 
the verb. " The river is deep." What is deep ? The river. 

163.. A substantive is also in the nominative ca^e^ when it is 
used independently or absolutely. 

Ex. — In dependently: *^John, you may go for some water." " Yon maj 
recite, Afaru." ** Mr. Prendent, it is natural for man to indulge in the illusions of 
Hope." " Bise, /ellouf-men / our country yet remains." " 7e flowers that cluster 
by eternal frosts." " And Harry's ^«A it fell away." "-fltf that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear." " Absalom / Abealom I my «on, my son I" ^''Beputation I repu- 
tation I oh, I have lost it!" " And then she died, poor thing !" ** Webster's 2/k>- 
tionary^ Unabridged." -Calif omia: what can you say about itl" "His M and " 
'boa^dl he never had any I" 

" The isles of Greece I the isles of Greece 1 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung." — Byron. 

The student can observe, that the Italicized words neither govern other words 
nor are they governed by other words. Such substantives generally occur in ad- 
dresses or in exclamatioDS ; or, rather, they are used to direct the attention of some 
one addressed, to what the speaker says, or else to draw attention to what the 
word denotes. Sometimes, as in the lost example above, they imply that the 
Bpeaker's feelings are so enkindled by the contemplation of the object, that the 
flood of accumulated feeling bursts forth at once, and without an effort on his part. 

In the sentence, ** Fiddle-sticks I who cares for what he thinks ?" Jiddle-etickt 
ifl simply an interjection, because it is used merely as the sign of a sudden emo^ 
tion, and is not uttered to draw attention to the musical implements themselves. 

Absolutely: ^^Shame being lost^ all virtue is lost. " /being sick, the busi* 
nesB was neglected." " Flfuh following flash, we had but little hope." " The 
W)rk being done, we went to the river to fish"— When the work was done, &o» 
" His being & foreigner, was the cause of his defeat"— He was defeated because he 
was a foreigner. "■ No one was awiare of his being a runaway ;" better, ^* Nc one 
was aware that he was a runaway." *' To become a spendthrift, is easy"* A per- 
son may easily beoome a spendthrift. ** To be a respectable preachsr or doctor, it 
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iMSier Vhait to "be a respectable lawyer^ " The ioolf [being] at bay, the dogs barked 
the more." " What more could they do, a youth [beinff] their lender." *' Mj' 
laty as [being! her instructor,'*'' " His nomination, as [to be] hishop [German, * ala 
BiMshof zu sein'— ad bishop to be], was confirmed." By a more strambd supply oi 
words. Kale 7th may be applied m the last two examples : ^^ Mr daty, considered 
as being her instructor's" [duty]. *' His nomination, considered as to be the ftiiA- 
<5?'*" [nomination], &o. 

By carefully examining the foregoing examples, the student can observe that 
the phrases having substantives used alwolately, are but abridged expressions for 
clauses beginning with whe/i^ whiUj since, hecause, or inasmnch €Uy &q. ; and that 
iv^hen thev are converted into clauses, the substantives become nomineUiws accord- 
ing to Eule 1st or 7th. 

The early tendency of our language rather was, to express substantives ased absoltttelft 
in the objeetire case, according to the analogy of Greek and Latin ; and Milton wrot«, ** Bin^ 
CbcingJ destroyed, or won to what may work his utter loss." But modem custom is de- 
cidedly in favor of the nominative. 

A noun of the first or the second person, is never used as the subject of 
a verb. 

Ej:. — «♦ I William Smith believe," &o. "Children, obey your parents," JSe- 
Ueve agrees with /, as its nominative ; and obey with yd, or you, understood. 



164. A word m the pos^estsivc case denotes an object to which 
something belongs or pertains. 

The word in the possessive case may denote tne originator, or the first 
owner, or the full owner, or a partial owner, or a temporary owner, or an 
intended owner, or the whole object comprising the thing possessed as a 
part. The other substantive may denote a material object, a quality, an 
action, or a state. 

Ex.— " Irving's works ; Harper's Ferry: my horse; my father; ray country; 
my cup and saucer ; men's and boys' boota ror sale here ; my head ; my suiferings." 
**John% brother— happiness— haste— runniiig— sleeping." f* Nature's gifts." **Ue 
bought a place in Boone's settlement, called Kemper's farm." "Tlie master's 
«lave and the slave's master." "Ambition's rise may be virtue's falL" *' The lily'a 
beauty." " India's coral strand." " John's head is large." 

165. The possessive case of every noun not ending in the 

sound of «, is indicated by annexing *5, 

Ex.— " Harry's slate ; the children's books ; Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress; for 
the Atridse's sake." The '« is a contraction of the old possessive sign, « or w; 
«Sy •* The kingis crowne ;" " In widdowes habile." — Ghaucer, 

166. To plurals ending in », only the apostrophe (') is added; 
and to nouns of the singular number, ending in the sound of «, '« 
is added, but sometimes the apostrophe only. 

Ex.— " -Bf^z^a' sports;" ^^ Mechanics'* Bank." ^'- Charles'' s affairs,"— Pr««7^«. 
** Louis's TQigMy—Macaulay. "Mr. Brooke's integrity."— .K Eoerett. "King 
James's BMeP'—Geo. P. Marsh. " Brookes's translation."— /rf. " Morris aud 
Willis's Office."— iV: P. Willis. "The title of Phillips's dictionary."—./: K Wor^ 
eester. ^^ Coaf\XQl\iA'& sy&tein.^-'Oji/ord Prof essor : England. "Some of ^Eschy- 
lus's and Euripides's plays open m this manner."— i?^»r't Rhetoric " Demos - 
thenes's life."— /i. " Vrom Stiles's pocket into Nokes's."- ^(*iidra#. " Dennis'a 
Works."— P(W9e. " Miss's fine Ixmoxciu''^— Burns. "Adonis's death."— ifr«. Brown^ 
Ina, " In King James' Version."— jS. G. White. "* In the Countess's speech."— 
Id, "Bullions^ Grammar."— J?mZ^m?»«. " Sanders' Series of Readers."— /&7wfer«. 
" Davies' Mathematics," — Davies. ,, « t , 

The phrases " For conscience' sake," " For goodness' sake," " For Jesus' 
Bake," are rather idiomatic exceptions than fair illustrations of a general principle. 
It has been said that the possessive s may be omitted, when each of the last two 
syllables of the possessive word begins witli an «-sound, and the next wordalao b»- 
Ijius w^^Ji an *-sound ; aa, " Augustus' speech," 
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In poetry, when the Bingular ends in a hissing sound, the 8 may be used or 
omitted to suit the poet's oonvenience ; but in prose, I think it should gen- 
erally be used where it is omitted. If not tov> many hissing sounds oome to- 
gether, and if the possessive s would not be too &r removed from an accented 
fsyUable, it should doutbless be used ; and in other cases, of is probably always 
preferable. People do not hesitate to write, ** The horse's heels; '' ** The young 
prinoe's &ther." And, if sound is to determine the use or the omission of the Sj 
I cau not see why many other words are less entitled to the s thnn such words 
as these. Few full possessives would be harsher or heavier than such plural 
words A8 glasses^ carcasses^ cUlaseSj duchesses, actresses. Ac., which nobody hesi- 
tates to use when needed. Besides, the s is ollen needed to make the sense clear. 
** Watt's works" and "Watts' works" are intelligible only to the eye, and 
should be *' Watt's works" and " Watts's works." I can not concur with Dr. 
Bullions, in the propriety of omitting tiie s in written language, but retaining it 
in spoken. Let language be written as it is spoken ; at least, let us not intro- 
duce any more anomalies in this respect. 

A harsh possoesive may often be avoided by converting it into an adjective, or 
by using qf, "A fox's tail"— A fox tail ; " Bunker Ilill" is now more commonly 
used than " Bunker's Hill ;'* and ** Luciis Pl.ice" is quite as intelligible as " Lu- 
eas's Place;" "Hastings' trial'' or ♦» HastiQ!?3's tnal"— The trial of Hastings. 
♦♦ Soerates's life and death"— The life and death of Socrates ; " John's brother's 
wife's sister"— The sister of John's brother's wife. But " A summer's day" is 
not neoessarily eq^uivalent to " A summer day :" nor does of always imply poeses- 
f ion ; as, " A spring of dear water ;" " To have some idea qf the subject." 

167, When two or more consecutive words, taken together, are 

used to denote but one possessor, or when the same object belongs 

to several in common, the possessive sign is usually annexed but 

once, and immediately before the name of the object possessed, but 

not always to the word in the possessive case. 

Ex. — " William Henry Harrison's election •" " Her Majesty Queen Victoria's 
government ;" " The Bishop of LandaflTs residence :" " At Hall's, the baker." 
" The captain of the Fulton's wife died yesterday." Here captain is in the posses- 
sive ease, governed by wiff; and FuUon in the objective case, governed by qf^ "The 
Duke of Wellington's achievements." Here Dtike of WeUlngton's may be parsed 
as one noun, so also muy Bishop of L^ndafs^ and most such expressions. " Bar- 
ton, Hutchinson, and Spotswood's store.*^ Here Bdrton,^ ffutehinsonj and Spots^ 
wood'Sy are each in the possessive case, governed by store, "Barton's, Hutohin* 
son's, and Spotswood's store"— Barton's store, Hutchinson's store, and Spotswood'a 
store ; or, Barton's and Hutchinson's are governed by store understood. 

The various sorts of terms or phrases that may denote possessors, and the beet 
modes of expressing the sense of the possessive case wherever difficulties present 
themselves, may be briefly noticed as rollows : — 

MonosyUahles ending with the sound of s, — ^s ; dissyllables^ — *« or of, 
rarely ' ; words of more syllables^ — of rarely ', or else *«, when the last 
syllable thus formed is not too far from the primary or the secondary 
accent. 

Ex.—" Sparks's Washington ;" " Edwards's West Indies ;" " The landing o! 
Cornwallis;" " Euphrates' banks." 

Compound namesj — sign to the last word. " Edward Everett's Works," 

Complex nameSj or single terms with single adjuncts, — sign to the 
last word, or use of; with adjuncts or compound adjuncts,— <^. 

Ex.—" The Buke of Wellington's residence ;" " The Report of the Secretary of 
the Navy ;" " The wife of a member of Congress ;" ^^ An Act of the Lesrislatore of 
the State of Now York." 

ApposUionj the two terms used like one name, — ngn at the end ; pria- 
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^l>al tenn, with explaaatory part shorty— sign to either, but not to both ; 
explanatory part long, or consisting of two or more nouns, — sign to the 
first^ or use o/. 
Ex^"The] 
Bmith the bookselli 



Bury ;" better, '*The Report of Mr. Crawford, the Secretanr of the Treasury :" " The 
paalms of David, the king, priest, and poet of the Jewi ;" " From the death of Ed- 
ward the Third to the rel^n of Qaesn Elizabeth ;" " The residence of George Clin- 
ton, ex-governor of New York, and vice-president of the United States." 

Series of termSj and common possession, — sign to the last term ; but 
uot common possession, — sign to each term. 

Ex.— "Bolton, Dixon, and Glover's form;" "Bolton's, Dixon's, and Glover's 
ftrm." " Bolton, Dixon, and Glover's farms," rather implies joint or commoa pos- 
sea:iion. " Bolton's, Dixon's, and Glover'a fSEurma," implies that each man owns two 
or more ^Eums. 



168. The objective case denotes the condition of a substan- 
tive that is used as the object of a verb or preposition. 

Ex.—" Mary pluokbd a fresh fw«." " I saw Mary pluodno a fresh roM.^^ 
*' Mary went to pluck a fresh raaeJ*^ " A dear stream from the mountain flowed 
DOWN the vaUev:"* " Whom do you see ?" " 1 saw Um gathering appiea,^'' " I 
came to hear him^ or wrrH the expectation of hbabino him. The word in the ob- 
jective case can be readily found hj asking a question with wtiom or tohat atler the 
verb or preposition. Thus, " The soldiers carried their bleeding companion to the 
river." Carried whom ? Oompanion. To what ? Rioer, 

169. The object may be a verbal noun, or consist of an entire 
phrase or clause. 



jr^ '/" 

hfoughty To determine whether a verb followed by a clause or a phrase is transi- 
tive, we must consider wliether a noun or a pronouo put in the place of the phrase 
or clause, would be governed by the verb or preposition. 

As an entire clause may be the object of a verb or preposition, so may an 
entire phrase beginning with a substantive followed by an infinitive. The 
govemiug word does not govern the noun or pronoun alone, yet it has sufficient 
influence over it, as a part of its object, (a part otherwise uncontrolled,) to de* 
termine its case ; and this influence is sufficient for the applioation of Bule 4th 
or 6th. 

Ex. — " Let ma finish the prdblem.^^ " I desire you to go,'''' " I supposed him to 
le your hrother,^^ "He commanded the horse to he brought," "One word is too 
often pro&ned for me to profane it," 

The effort has been made several timefl» to implant Irom the Latin into the English, 
a Rnle for **the subject of the infinitive;'* bur. most grammarians have discarded the 
^novation ?rithout even deignhig to give it a critical notice or a formal rejection. I too in- 
eline to reject it. " Rule XL The infinitive hae sometimes a subject in the objective case.** -^ 
ButUr^e Orammar. OnnsanovB :— 1. The English language never allows an object before 
an infinitive, unless there is at the same time a governing word be/ore the object ; but 
the Latin sometimes allows an intranniiive verb before such an object, and therefore di/- 
/ers from onr language, and requires a Rule for the subject of the infinitive Wc can say, 
** Qaudeo te valere :** but not, *'I rejoice thee to be welL" 2. Though Mr. Butler's few ex 
amples are plain and plausible enough, as examples made or selected for a Rule usually are, 
yet it is impossible to tell, in every instanoe, whether the ol^ect should be parsed as the 
* subject** of the infinitive or as the ** object** of the preceding verb. 8. The participle has 
sometimes as good a right to such a subject as the infinitive ; thus, ** I saw the sun ris^^ 
jtnd ** 1 saw the sun rising" differ no more than " The sun rises** and ** The son is rising,** 

170. A passive verb, since it converts its object into its subject^ 
am not have an object. 
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lYl. A few verba may have two different objects at once, pro* 
vided they can govern them as well separately. 

Ex. — " He asked me a question^'— *< He asked me'' and " He askod a ques- 
tiou ;'' but *^ He save me a question,'' is not equivalent to ** He gave me" and ** He 
gave a question.'' 

When a verb governing two objects is made passive, either object, bat not 
both, may be made tlie nominative. The other object remains in the objective 
oaso ; but as a passive verb can not govern an object, the other object, if it de» 
notes the person, is governed by a preposition expressed or understood ; and if 
It denotes the thing, it may be referred to Rule 6ch. 

£xd — "My motlier taught me arithmetic"— I was taught arithmetic by my 
mother, or, Arithmetic was tuujrht (to) me by my mother. Oburoe the difference: 
** James struck Awn* a ^foM'*j" " James wrote hianfi a letter*]'^ " James called him* 
hiB/nemPJ'^ 

Il2, A substantive is also in the objective case^ wlien it is used 

without a governing word, yet modifies like an adjunct or adverb 

some other word. The suppressed governing word is a preposition. 

Ex. — " I do not care a straw f* Care not how much ? "The wall was 1200 
'eet lonff, and 40 feet high." How long ? how high ? "It was richly worth a dol- 
.jtr." "Worth how mucU? " We went Aoww." Whither? " The slippered pan- 
taloon, a world too wide." — SJioi, How much too wide 'i " Ho is heaaand heeU in 
dobt." To what extent! "He wore his coat cloak fashion.*^ How? "I was 
taught grammir?'* Taught as to what ?^^ometime:j u substantive may be re- 
furred to the foregoing principle, or parsed at onoe as an adverb. Some gram- 
marians prefer to consider every bucIi expression elliptical, and to supply a prep- 
osition, which Ciiu generally bo done without straining the matter ^t^^-^ far. 

173. There are expressions, however, obviously elliptical. 

Ex.— " Dr. Rush, No. 840, Pine Street, Philadelphia, Penn."— 7& Dr. Rush, 
Qi No. 840, <m Pine Street, in Philadelphia, in Pennsvlvania. "Jan. Ist, 1860"^ 
On the first day of January, in the year 1860. " Ah me !"— Ah, what has hap- 
pened to me I So, " Me miserable !" or else it may be considered simply a Latin- 
»m, used by Milton for the nominative absolute. 



t 



Same Case. 

174. A substantive that does not bring another person or thing 

into the sentence, and is used merely for explanation, emphasis, or 

description, must be in the BavM case as the one denoting the person 

or thing. 

Ex. — " CoMPANT, villainous oompanv^ has been the ruin of me." •* I Joseph 
Walter, a justice of the peace, certify," &c " Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico, 
was a oravewwwi." " I, also /, am tm AmervGany "The Emperor Napoleon^ 9 
grave." " This book is Jolm's, my olassmite.^'' " It was /." " We will go owr- 
w^DM." " They crowned him Kn^." " His purse was wealth, his word a lond,^'* 
** Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceedins: hnaoe. The one substantive may be oollod 
thQprine^Hil term ; and the other, the ejtplanatory term* 

175. Frequently, the explanatory terra is predicated or assumed 
of the other, by means of so^ne neuter, intransitive, or passive verb. 
The explanatory term is then usually called a predicate-substantive^ 
ITie verb, if any other than be^ shows how the title or character- 
istic is acquired or made known. 

Ex.—" The world is but a stage, and all the men and women [arel merely ^^ 
«r*." " My friend was appointed judge,'''* " She walks a jm««»''— She is a queen, 
and displays it in her walk ; or, She is not a queen, but affects the airs of one. The 
latter sense would seem to require Rule 6th, but the analognr of foreign laLgnajges 
rather requires Rule 7th in eitner sense. " Tom struts a soldier J*'' " The soldien 
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t ft petition reqaesting him to beoome their Uad<r—& petition for him to become 

their leader,^^ Sach a predlcate-sabstantive after verbs not finite, is in the nomi- 
DAtive case whenever tnere ia no preoeding object to control its case. 

176. When not attached to the other term by means of a verb, 

the explanatory term is said to be in apposition^ and ia called the 

appositive. 

Ex.-—** Webster, the orator and gtaU^many was related to Websteb the ?4iei- 
Mgrapher:' " At Smith's, the fcwA«ia«r." " A firth, or /r»^.» '' Aa a atatetmuM^ 
he had great ability.'' 

Predication and apposition are fandamentally the same. When the explana- 
tory term is predicated, it seems to be first made Icnown that such an attribute 
belongs to the person or thing. Afterwards we use apposition; or when the 
attribute is already well known or easily perceived, and we wish to assert some- 
thing else. Thus, " Mr. Jones was a saddler, but now he is a merchanL" After 
wards we may say, " Mr. Jones the mercfiarU is a bankrupt." 

Apposition frequently enables us to disti aguish different per- 
sons of the same name, by means of their profession, occupation, or 
character. 

177. Sometimes two objects follow certain verbs : the one 
simply denoting the pei-son or thing; and the other, as affected 
by the act. 

Ex. — " They named Tier Mary."*' " They elected him Mayor^'* 
That the latter substantive is rather In apposition with the former than governed by the 
▼erb, seems evident to me from the following consideration : ** They named her Mary**— 
Make her the nominative, and itfar.// at onc3 becomes a nominative too, so as to agree with 
it; as, ''''8h6 was named Mwry."' But, " He taaght me grammar**— Make mt the nomina- 
tive, and grammuMT still remains in the objective case ;*as, "/was taught grcanmary 

178. The explanatory term sometimes precedes the other, or 
the verb. 

Ex.—" GhUd of the Sun, refulgent Snramer comes." " Who is he ?" " A man 
he was to all the country dear." " Who is his friend?" This last is an arabigaons 
expression. K friend is the explanatory term, the sentence means, " Is any one 
friendly to him f has he any friends at all?" If uho is explanatory, the meaning 
18, " What sort of man is his friend ?" 

179. It is not always necessary that the explanatory term should 
agree with the other in any thing else than case. 

Ex. — *'Oar liberties, oar greatest blessing, we shall not give np so easily." 
** His meat was locusts and wild honey," " £ye8 was /to the bund, and feet to the 
lame." " The streams ran nectar J*^ 

180. The whole is sometimes again mentioned by a distributive 
-word, or by words denoting the parts; and sometimes the separate 
peraons or things are summed up in one emphatic word denoting 
ihe whole. 

Ex. — " They bore each a banner." " The words pleasure and pain," " The 
two love each [loves the] other." (See Pronouns, p. 182.) "Time, labor, money. 
aU were lost." Or else Bale 7th may be applied to time, labor, and money, ana 
Bnle 1st to alU 

** But those that sleep, and think not of their sins. 
Finch THEM, arms, legs, backs, shoulders, sides, and shins," — Shahespeare, 
To this head, also snch expressions as " The stars disappeared one by one,'* 
•* Tliey perished man by mai^" may sometimes be more properly referred. — Se« 
Adverb, p. 240. 
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181. The principal or the explanatory term may be any ordi 
naiy noun, a verbal noan, a pronoun, a phrase, oi a clause. 
Ex. — " Musie, sphore-desoended nuUd," '■'It was mypnd4 I to gavem y 



^PnmMng is not payingy ^^It is an admitted truths \that nonsaly U the 
pdicy:' ''WhoiR/Ur '' The phra9e,\^ not at aU\i»&ii idiom:' '' Our doom ii^ 
* Mtrth to 0artkj and dust to duat r " ^u resolved to pay as I go^ — a resoLuUon whioh 
I haye ever kept." 

182. The explanatory term is sometimes cut off from the other 

by a governing word, and may then be different in case. 

Ex.—** In the month of September," ♦* Yonder is the city of SL £oui$:^ " Ha 
«BS Bout with as for a guideJ" ** I hurt myself y 

183. The explanatory term is essentially an adjective element 
Ex. — **He wag a Airo"— He was Koroic, ** Every heart was Joy^^EvQTj heart 

was foyfvL ** They called him a patriot ;'^ ** Tbey called him patrioticJ*' ^^JSluff' 
fish in youth, he,'^ &c.— A sluggard in youth, he, <&o. 



Canes of Pronouns* 

For the Deelensioii of Pronoans, see p. 8. 

Ours, yours, hers, and theirs, should always, and mine and Udne 
should generally, be considered equivalent to the other possessive 
pronoun and the name of the object possessed, and then be parsed 
accordingly. 

Ex. — ** He ate his apple, you ate yours [your apple], and I ate mine''* [my ap- 
ple]. Yours is not ofoverned by a noun understood, for the noun could not be put 
after it; but it is equivalent to your and a noun. 

In £Etmiliar language, these words are sometimes used in a peculiar idiomatic 
way: thus, ** This law of yours," may mean, "This law of your laws;" but, *'Thi8 
head of yours," *' That father of yours," **This poor self of mine," are not equi- 
valent to *'This head of your heads," **Thi8 fatder of your fathers," **This poor 
self of my selves." Perhaps we may, in parsing, treat such phrases thus ; ** This 
head of yawr*"— ** This head of your possession^' or in some other similar way. 

184. Before vowel sounds or the aspirate h, mine and thine are 
sometimes preferred, in the solemn style, to my and thy. 

Ex.—** Blot ont idl mine iniquities."— ^»W«. ^^Thim altar."— Whittisr^ 

185. The compound personal pronouns are used only in the nomi- 
native and the objective case ; and for both they have the same form. 

186. To express emphatic distinction in the possessive case, wo 

use the word ovm in stead of self or selves, 

Ex. — ** Let every man attend to his own business, and every woman ffoasip 
about her cum faults." ** Selfish men always take care of themselves, and M«r 
mon property." 

In the objective case, the simple pronoun is sometimes used for 
the compound, especially in poetry. 

Ex. — ** I thither went, and laid ma down on the green bank." — Milton. ** I set 
me down a pensive hour to spend." — OoldsmO^. 

It is worthy of notice^ that the compound pronouns of the first and second 
persons take the possessive simple pronoun ; and those of the third person, the 
ol^eotive. 

Who and which are declined, and have the same form in both 

numbers. 
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187. Whose may be used as the possessive oi which or thaty when 

needed. 

Ex. — *< A party vhoM leaden are oormpt'*— A party <f which the leaders ar» 
«omipt. ** It is the same man whoM horse wo canght." 

188. What^ that, and as, are ased in two cases only ; the nomi- 
native and the objective. 

189. What is never changed in form. 

100. What, used as a common relative pronoun, and other ex- 
pressions of the same kind, may have a twofold constmction in re- 
gard to case. 

This is the substance of Rule 8th, which applies to wJiai, its compounds, 
to some nouns preceded by such adjectiv^es as wluU or whic\ and to any other 
relative whenever the sense requires two cases, and the form of the ward does V(n 
prevent it from being adapted to express both. 

Should Rule 8th leem a peculiar one, we answer thnt it applies to a class of peculiar ex> 

Sressions. There is not room here to present nn array of arguments in favor of our position, 
nffice it to say, that we endeavor to accept the langua}^, so far as possible, as we find it; 
and that what such expressions were in former or ancient times, is no proof of what they are 
now. There was a time when every steamboat-ongiue had a bala:ice-wheel, but now the 
water-wheel performs the ofllce of that wheel too; and who would thtiik of putting a bahmce- 
whcel into a drawing of sucli an engine, when the wheel is no longer needed or used? B«- 
sidea^ the kindred words, trA«n, tohsre^ and tohiUy are usually parsed as modifying a word in 
eaeh of two different clauses ; and participial nouns are frequently parsed as performing a 
doable office. Furthermore, the parsing is much simplified. 

191. When what is interrogative or responsive, it is needed in but one case, 
depending in construction on some word in its own clause. When tlie form of 
the relative prevents it from furnisliing two cases, it must tal<e the form required 
for its own clause, and s^ suitable antecedent must be supplied for the other 
clause ; but then the ever or soever must be omitted. See Compound Rela> 
tires, p. ISO. 

Remember, in parsing, that the antecedent never relites to a word 
in the relative clause, but frequently refers to one beyond it. 

Ex. — " The boy who trifles away his time, will be wretched in manhood." A?jf 
is in the nominative case, not to tnfles, bat to will be. 

192. One, other, and another, are declined like nouns. 



EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Ibrse the nouns and the pronouns : — 

1. 

A fisherman's' boat* carried the passengers* to a small island*. Napo- 
leon Bonaparte defeated die allies at the battle of Austerlitz. Milton's 
Paradise Lost and Young's Night Thoughts are great poems'. Fifty paintetl 
Indians from Minnesota went down the Mississippi, on the Black Hawk 
Education expands and elevates the mind. Reli^on refines and purifiea 
the affections. Spices are brought from the East Indies. 

s. 

I will use John's book, and you may use Mary's. Q-reat hypocrisy 
characterized a part of Louis XI V 's reign, John's wife's sister is in town. 
I have read Charles de Moor's Remorse, and the Introduction to LoomisV 
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Iiegendre'a Geometry. The literati of Europe are famous for profound eru- 
dition. Mexico lies between the Pacific Ocean* and the Gulf of Mexico'. 
The little company then sailed to the Azores. I have just heard a lecture 
on the useful*. Rome from her throne of beauty ruled the world. The 
clouds" dispersing, we renewed our journey. Scotland'I there is magic in 
.the sound. 

Prefer, my son', the toils of Hercules, 
To dalliance, banquets, and ignoble ease. 

8. 

r will never forsake you*. We should always prefer our* duty to our 
pleasure. He is not content with bis situation. I seated myself next*** to 
the window. Joseph bought the book for himself * *. Manl know thy- 
self* * * : all wisdom centres there. The Indians oflen paint theuiselves. 
The party reposed themselves on the shady la»vn. 

4 

The poor widow lost her" * • only son. John and James know their^ * • 
lessons. Neither John nor James knows his" * ' lesson. Where confidence 
has been destroyed, it seldom revives. The deer waved its branchy head. 
It is wicked to scoff' at religion. It is too early for flowers. It happened 
on a lovely summer's day. It rains. It went hard with him. She is 
handsome, and she knows it* * *. My heart beats yet, but hers^ I can 
not feel I 

ft. Anteosdent Ecspre99ed, 

The man who^** neglects his"** business, will soon be without busi- 
ness. That' man is enslaved who can not govern himself. How beautiful 
are yonder willows, which overshadow the little river I Sarah has plucked 
the prettiest rose that* * * bloomed in the garden. The traveler described 
very accurately such things as he remembered. She has already as many 
troubles as she can bear. The sister has the same traits of character aa^ 
her brothers. 

6. Antecedent not JSa^eaaed, 

Many blessings has the world derived from those whose origin was 
humble. Assist such<> as need thy assistance. Who® has not virtue, is 
not truly wise. I saw whom® I wanted to see. I love whoever^ loves 
me. Whoever® violates this rule, shall pay a fine. Whomsoever® you 
send, I will cheerfully insti-uct. 

T. 

I remember what* was said. He reads whatever® is instructive. Fops 
are more attentive to what® is showy, than mindful of what® is necessary. 
Whatever purifies the heart, also fortifies it Whatever he found, he took. 
Whatsoever he doeth, shall prosper. Whatever money® I had, I spent. 
Conscience wakes the bitter memory of •what' he* was, what he is, and 
what must be. 

& 

Who* first crossed the Alps? — ^Hannibal*. What constitutes a State? 
M 7 countrymen, oh what" a fall was there I What* means this martial 
array? Which belongs to you ? Do you know •who' said so? I know 
not who said so. Who can tell •whom* he meant? What' is it* that*** 
you want? I never heard what^ it was that brought him here. What 
country is better than ours**? — None*. Which man was hurt? What** 
man* but enters, dies. Take whichever horse® you Uke. On whichsoever 
vide we cast our eyes, we saw nothing but** ruins. 
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f. 

G^entle reader, whoever^ thou* art, remember this. I believe uo other 
author whatever" would advance the same doctrinegi I tell you what', 
my son, those friends of ours have forgotten us. My son, whatever* the 
•world may say, adhere to what* is right Whatever you undertake, do it 
well Whomsoever he finds, him he will send. 

She took the good ones, and left the others. None are perfectly good. 
Mankind slay one another in cruel wars. They deemed each other* 
oracles' of law. Pity from you is dearer than that from another. Who 
18 there to mourn for Logan ? Not one. 

11. 

Jc'anson the doctor^ is a brother' of Johnson the lawyer^ Wait for 
me at Bamura's, the barber. Shakespeare lived in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. The Misses Lewis are amiable yoimg la.lies. Messrs.' Lucas' and 
Simonds* are bankers in St. Louis. Ah I Warwick, Warwick, wert thou 
as we are. The Spanish general presented the young prince to them as 
their future sovereign', and as the true heir to the Peruvian sceptre. My 
wife, the sweet soother of my cares, fell a victim' to despair. The inferior 
animals are divided into five classes ; quadrupeds', fowls, fishes, reptiles, 
and insects. Officer, soldier, friend, and foe, were all* shoveled into a 
common grave. It was I, your friend, that** became his protector. He 
led the troops himself. She is moLlest and virtuous ; [and modesty and 
virtue are] qualities ever to be esteemed. 

12. 
And all our knowledge is ourselves* to know'. " To be good is to be 
happy," is a tiuth' never to be forgotten by those commencing the jour- 
ney of life. Far other scene was Thrasera^n^ njw. This life is the spring- 
time of eternity, — the time to sow" the seeds of woe or the seeds of bliss. 
She walks [has become] a queen. Queen' of flowers the fair lily blooms. 
Now, what' is your text ? I see you what' you are. Whom do you take 
him to be ? He made us wiser'** — made us walk"* — made us scholars'. 
An elm, says the poet Holmes, is a forest waving on a single stem. Such a 
CHie* as' I was, this picture presents. Death is the wages of sin. That 
Louis XIV was crafty, does not make him a great ruler. 

See the blind beggar* dance", the cripple sing, 

The sot* a hero', lunatic a king. — Pope, :' 

13. 

Friends', 'Romans', country men'M lend me your eare. — Shakespeare, 
Young ladies, put not your trust in money, but put your money lit 
trust— 0. W, Holmes, 

His praise, ye^ winds*, that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pinea. — Milion 
My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me. — Cowper, 
To arms! they cornel the G-reekM the Greek! — HaMeck, 
"Come back! come back I" he cried in grief, 
" Across this stormy water ; 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief. — 

My daughter! oh, my daughter I — GampibeSL 
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14 

The sun having riaen, we began our journey. 

Bonaparte being banished, peace was restored to Europe. 

Forth he walked, the Spirit* leading and his deep thoughts*. 

He' being a boy^, the Vidians spared him. He^, being a boy^, was HOl 
killed. 

Her wheel at rest^ the matron thrills no more 
With treasured tales, and legendary lore. — Rogers, 

To be a great historian, is easier than to be a great poet 

His being a foreigner, should not induce us to underrate him. 

16. 

The saQors, in wandering over the island, found several trees bearing 
delicious fruit*. I forgot to tell* [to] him the story. Boys like to play*. 
I was about to express* my opinion, when he spoke to suggest'* to me to 
remain* silent I can not permit him* to go**. He taught us* arithmetic*, 
reading*, and writing*. He taught us to cipher, to read, and to write. 
He was taught to walk** on the rope. The horse I bought^ is five years 
old. We were taught arithmetic, reading, and writing. The profit is 
hardly worth*" the trouble*. The Atlantic Ocean is three thousand miles 
wide. 

(o.) ^^Loamdt^^ limits the meaning, not of '•''QwrMtry^^ bat of '■'•Legendre^B Gteomefcy."* 
(b.) ^'HerH" =fter heart, (c.) "^«" ia the object of ham, understood: when the governing 
word is expressed, " as** should be thoL (d.) "'SucK*=8Uch pareona. («.) " What lie wot^ 
is a substantive clause, of the neuter gender, third person, tdngiilar nnmbcr, and in the ob- 
jective case— being the object of the preposition ** o/*'— according to Rule V. Now parse each 
word as before. (/.) After " what,** supply / think, or something equivalent (p.) **AIW* 
as here used, is usuallv parsed as a pronoun ; but it may perhaps be as well considered an 
adjective. (/».) ^*Thaf^ properly refers to **/f ' as its antecedent (i.) Not Rule VII, for each 
subsequent term is meant to be more comprehensive, (j.) Rule VII mav be applied to either 
. word ; but some grammarians think, better to ye, as being the streugthAning word, (k.) A, 
noun is never the subject of an imperative verb ; and a pronoun is the subject, only when U 
comes immediately after the verb and is joined to it. (k) Rule MI is sometimes not inap- 
plicable, and may be preferred. 



Examples to be Corrected. 

All the liabilities to error in regard to nouns and pronouns, may be reduced 
to the following heads : — 

I, 1. Usurpation by the adverb. 2. Genders. S, Persons. ^.Nutiu 
bers. 5. Nominative case. 6. Possessive case. 7. Objective case. 
8. Same case, 9. Position in regard to case, 

II. 1. Choice of pronouns. 2. Agreement of pronouns with 
antecedents^ in gender, person, and number. 3. Position of pro- 
noun in regard to antecedent, 4. Pronoun inadequate to represent 
antecedent, 5. Inelegant insertion of pronoun, 6. Inelegant omis* 
sion of pronoun, 7. Relative pronoun improperly used in its com* 
junctive capacity only. 

monns and Pronouns* 

1. Usurpation by the Adverb, 

We should avoid the inelegant use of adverbs in the place of doiibb or 
pronouna 
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A diphthong: ir where two vowels are united in one sound. »— ^ unwn 
of — A diphthong is when two vowels are united in one sound. Fusion ia 
while A solid is converted into a liquid by heat When a letter or a syllable ia 
transposed, it is called Metathesis. J%e transposition of a letter^ ko. Personi- 
fication is when we ascribe life, sentiments, or actions^ to inanimate beings, or 
to abstract qualities. — w a figure by which — A deed of trust is a deed where 
the lender has power to sell to secure himself. — is a deed giving — Man- 
slaughter is where a man is killed without malice or previous ill-wilL He drew 
up a petition where he too freely represented his own merits. The occasions 
where a man has the right to take the law into his own hands, are but few. 
The manner how it was done, I never could ascertain. The plural of these 
Boons is formed as in the languages whence they are derived. 

2. Genders. 

Substantives should be properly used in gender, according to the sex, 
the general nature of the object, or the particular view of the author. 

Ow Unworthy objects should not be personified as male or female. 

b. Care should be taken to ascribe to a personified object tlie most ap- 
propriate sex. 

She is administrator. Tlie marquess was celebrated for her wit and beauty, 
lie was married to a most beautiful Jew. She was the tallest woman I ever 
saw: she was really a giant. Mrs. Lydia Smith, the editor, lately turned actor, 
St Memphis. She is considered the best bakeress in the establislimont. She 
is not so great a prophet as to scare me into belief. (Is a governess the wife 
of a governor, or is she a woman that governs ?) The tiger broke from its 
onge. A weasel put his head out from an old stone wall. How can a call 
distinguish his mother's lowing from that of a thousand other cows ? How 
timidly the rabbit looks out from his bushy covert, and how briskly the squirrel 
chatters on the limb near her nest in a hole of some tall tree. The sun, in its 
bright career round the world, does not look down upon a lovelier or livelier 
land; nor does the moon throw, anywhere else, its silver mantle more softly or 
beautifully upon the slumbering world below. Alas I we know only that the 
ship sailed from England, but that to England it never returned again. They 
who seek wisdom, will certainly find her. (Not personified.) His form had 
not yet lost all her original brightness. — MiUon, Her sway extends o'er all 
things that have breath; a cruel tyrant, and her name is Death. — Sheffield, 
While Spring shall pour his showers. — Collins, 

3. Persons. 

Politeness usually requires that the speaker shall mention the addressed 
person first, and himself last. 

I, Mary, and you, are to go next Sunday. If James and you take the 
horses, I and Martha shall have nothing to ride. Mother said that I and you 
must stay at home. We and they studied Latin together. When he and you 
are married, I will come to see you. This law, fellow-citizens, bears hard upon 
me, upon you, and upon every other laboring man. (Proper or not proper, de« 
pendmg on the sense.) 

4. lumbers. 

Nouns and pronouns should be correctly used m number, according tc 
the sense, and the proper form of the word. 

The room is eighteen foot long, and sixteen foot wide. I measured the log 
With a pole ten foot long — ^with a ten-feet pole. The lot has 25 foot fronts and 
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Is 8 rod deep. The teamster hauled foar cord of wood, and three ton of Lay, 
in nine hour. St. Louis is seven mile long and two mile wide. Five quintil- 
Uon, SL£ quadrillion, seven trillion, eight billion, nme million, two thousand, throe 
hundred and forty-five. Five billions six millions twenty-five thousands two 
hundred and three. For this dog he paid five pound and ten shilling. She 
gathered a few handful of flowers. The corpse of the Mexicans were left to tUe 
wolf and the vulture. The work embraces every minutiie — all the minutia of 
the science. If six apples cost three pence, two apples will cost one pence. 
The prairie-hens were sold by score and dozen. I bought two pairs of socks. 
The Swede are a patriotic people, as well as the Swiss. The whole fleet con- 
sists of twelve sail. — ships. Of his oxens, he had just sold six or seven 
heads. He used his influence as a mean for destroying the party. In the 
eiarly settlement of Missouri, beaver and water-fowl were abundant about tho 
rivers and creeks. He never took two shot at a deer. A bag of shots will last 
us. a year. 

' We now came to a region where buffalo, turkeys, elk, and bear, were to be 
found. Several chimnies were blown down by the last storm. The vermins 
were so numerous that we could raise no fowl. As we emerged from the 
woods, we saw three deers standing on a small eminence in the praiiio. These 
are desideratas not found every day. I will take no more of his nostra, be the 
consequences what, they may. Of these plants, there are several genuses. 
The garden of Eden contained all kind of fi-uit The heathen are those people 
who worship idols. He is a chemiat, and has many apparatuses in his office. 
— much apparatus — or, many kinds of apparatus — The Mussulraen are Ma- 
hometans, but the Germans are not. The ay^s and nay^s were then taken. 
How many 6s in nine 8s? Your zs and ys are not well shaped. (Write out 
in words -^^ *^^ /i-) ^^ familys stand higher than the Winthrop's, Web- 
ster's, and Everett's^ of New England. The fowls were sold at nine pennies a 
piece. Byron was one of the greatest poetic genii that ever lived. The sheafs 
were carried away by thiefs. The cargos consisted chiefly of calicos, maugosi 
and potatos. Two folioes. The angelic Peri's. Two of his aid-de-camps 
were killed. His brother-iu-laws were educated at the same university. The 
deserters were tried by court-martials. 

The Doctors Stevensons and the Misses Arnolds seem to be on very good 
terms. The two Misses Cheevers, the Misses Boltons, the Messrs. Hays, and 
the Mrs. Talbots, were all at the party. The second, third, and fifth story, 
were filled with goods. The Old and the New Testaments — the Old and New 
Testament, in one large volume, called the Bible. You may learn the ninth 
and tenth page — the ninth and the tenth pages, and review the first or second 
pages. The English, French, and German nation — ^the English, the French, 
and the German nations, are the most enlightened. Nouns have the nomina* 
tive, the possessive, and the objective cases; the singular and the plural num- 
bers ; the masculine, feminine, common, and neuter gender ; and the first^ seo 
ond, and third person. Bushnell's, Halsall's, and Woodward's stores occupy the 
next three buildings. BashnelCs store, UalsaWs, Ac. Ho and I were neithe- 
of us any great talkers. The sermon produced a deep impression on the hearta 
of every hearer. We shall give but a short Preface. (There was but one 
author.) It was for our sakes that Jesus died upon the cross. Very few per- 
sons are contented with their lots. They were trained together in their child- 
hoods. The members will regard their reputations, and not demand exorbitwit 
wages. It is not worth our whiles, to study stenography. — our time — Let 
us drive on, and get our suppers at the next house. The directors did little oa 
their parts, to relieve the bank. We shall advocate these measures, not in the 
names of our constituents, but on our own responsibilities. All these u^m 
send their tap-roots deep into the ground. — t/ie tap-root-^ 
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6. Nominative Case, 

A noun or a pronoun must be in the nominative case,— 

1. When it is the subject ot* a finite verb. 

2. When it is used absolutely or independently. 

a. The object of the active verb, and not of the preposition, should te 
made the subject of the passive verb. 

7. Objective Case, 

A noun or a pronoun must be in the objective case,— 

1. When it is the object of a verb. 

2. When it is the object of a preposition. 

8. Same Case, 

A noun or a pronoun used to explain or identify another, must be 
in the same case. 

Him and me went to the same church. Them that seek wisdom, will find 
it. You and him are of the same age. Gentle reader, let you and I, in like 
manner, walk in the paths of virtue. Them are not worth haviD<]c* ^t there 
bo none but thee and L The wiiole need not a physician, but them that are 
sick. He can not write as well as me. I sorrowed as them that have no 
hope. He is taller than mc, but I am as tall as her. I do not think such 
persons as him competent to judge. You did fully as well as me. It is not 
fit for such as us to sit with the rulers of the land. You can find no better 
man than him. We are as good arithmeticians as them, but they are better 
grammarians than us. Few persons would do as much for him as he and me 
have done. This is a small matter between you and I. All, save I, wore at 
rest and enjoyment There was no one in the room except she. Her j)rice 
is paid, and she is sold like thou. The Lee's were distinguished officers in the 
Revolution. Such a man, in the sight of angels, is more illustrious than all the 
Alexander's, Caesar's, and Bonaparte's, tliat ever lived. He and thoy we know, 
but who art thou ? Esteeming theirselves wise, thoy became fools. Let each 
one help hisselC He said so hisself. 

If people will put theirselves into danger, they should be willing to bear the 
consequences. She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. Ye only 
have I known. Who should I meet the other day but my old friend I Who 
did she marry? Tell me, in sadness, whom is she you love? — Shakespeare, 
To poor we, thine enmity is most capital. — Shakespeare's Goriolanus. Him 1 
accuse, has entered. Who spilt this ink? — Not me; it wasn't me. Who 
can work this snm ? — Me. Who rode in the buggy ? — Him and her. Who 
broke this pitcher? — ^Not her; it was me. Who Is that boy speaking to? 
To whom, &C. Who did you send for ? Who did you buy it of? Tliey who 
much is giveu to, will have much to answer for. He who committed the of- 
fense, thou shouldst correct ; not I, who am innocent. Who shall we send ?— 
Whomsoever will go. Whom do you think stands head in our class ? That 
is the boy whom we think deserves the prize. I should like to assist a young 
man who I think to be so worthy of assistance. Can not a gentleman take 
into his buggy, to ride with him, wliosoever he pleases? Never tie yourself to 
any one, before knowing whom the person is you are choosing. But, first, 
I must show who I mean by the administration. — Benton, He offered his 
daughter in marriage to whomsoever might subdue the place. — Irving, Tiiis 
excited the curiosity of the Recorder as to whom the consequential darkey might 
bo.— J/a Republican, Let the people elect whom they think is best quaUlio<i 
to lead them — whomsoever is beat qualified to lead thorn — whosoever thov 
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know to bo best qualified to lead them. He supported those whom he thonght 
were of his party— who he thought true to his party. He attacked the enemy; 
M'hom lie saw were crossing the river — who he saw crossing the river. 



I was offered a seat He was offered the control of the entire school. He 
was left a large estate by his uncle. We were shown a sweet-potato that 
weighed 15 pounds. I was shown into the parlor. (Allowable.) Let him- 
be shown the method we have adopted. I have been promised a better situa- 
Kon in the South. You were paid a high compliment by the young lady. 
Pupils expelled from other colleges, will not be allowed admittance here. By 
tach a course of proceeding, I am refused that protection which every citiasea 
has a right to expect We were allowed the use of a large pasture near the 
mansion. These documents were had recourse to in the course of the debate. 



Him losing the way, we were obliged to remain in the woods till morning. 
Me being absent, the young folks lived high. Their refusing to comply, I with-, 
irew. Oh I happy us, surrounded by so many blessings. And me, what 
shall I do ? Him who had led them to battle being killed, they immediately 
retreated. The whole family believed in spiritual rappings, us excepted. Her. 
being the only daughter, no expense had been spared in her education. Whose 
gray top shall tremble, Him descending. The bleating sheep with my com- 
plaints agree ; them parched with heat, and me inflamed by thee. I mean 
Noah Webster, he who wrote the dictionary. The man has just arrived, him 
whom we expected yesterday. Believing the man to be a doctor, or he who had 
cured the others, we applied to him for assistance. We will go at once, — ^him 
and me. And do you thus speak to me, I who have so often befriended you ? 
These are the volunteers from Texas, them who fought so bravely in Mexico. 

Christ, and him crucified, is the corner-stone of our Faith. Let the pupils 
be divided into several classes ; especially they who read, they who study gram- 
mar, and they who study arithmetic — especially those — I dread this man, 
being he that has so often injured me. — because he is the one who — To John 
and James, they who had misspent their time at school, their Mher left nothing. 
(Omit t?iey.) Whom being dead, there was no one to check him in his wild 
career. I would say so, were it he or any other person whomsoever. — what' 



It was not me ; it was them or her. Is it me you mean ? Was it him, or 
me, that you called ? If I were him, I would send for the doctor. If it were 
m3, I would act differently. 'Twas thee I sought I knew it was him—it 
to be he. But whom say ye that I am ? It is him whom you said it was. 
Who did you take us to be ? She is the person who I understood it to have 
been. -^ihoU /— He is a man who I am far from considering happy. I 
would not be the man whom he now is. It was not me, that said so. I care 
not, let him be whom he may. No matter where the vanquished be, nor 
whom. What you saw was but a picture of him, and not him. It wks not 
us, that made the noisa I knew it to be they. It is them and their poster- 
ty who are to be the sufferers. He did not prove to be the man whom 
tie was recommended to be. Its being me should make no diff'erenoe in 
vour determination. (Bettor : That it is I, &c.) There was no doubt of its 
Loing him. 

6. Possessive Case. 

1. The relation of possession or property should be expressed in th« 
most appropriate manner, according to custom and euphony. 

2. The possess; ve sign should be used but once, to express one poe- 
Bcssiozx, whatever number of words denote the possessor. 
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HiB misfortunes awaken nobody^s pity, though no ones ability ever weiit 
fkrther for others good. A mothers tv)Q:leraos3 and a fathers care are ns.iureB 
gifts for mans advantaga Joim Norton his booic We used Pierce^ Trigo- 
nometry, Loomis' Geometry, and Wells' Grammar. How do you like Doug- 
las' bill ? Achaia's sons at Ilium slain for the AtridsB' sake. Your's, our's, 
lier's, their's^ wlio's, hisself, theirsolves, yourn, hern, ourn, his'n. Adams' Ad- 
ministration. Essex' death haunted the conscience of Queen Elizabeth. Five 
year's interest remained unpaid. Three days grace was given to the debtors. 
Six mouths wages will then be due. I will not destroy the city for ten sake. 
Rubens* pictures. Horace' satires — Horace's satires^. (Find a diflbrent 
but equivalent expression.) Terence' plays — Terence's plays*— i. Socrates's 
deaths Demosthenes' orations — Demosthenes's orations. Hortensius' 
wonderful memory. For Herodias' sake, his brother Philip's wife. The Gov- 
ernor of Missouri's message. Marcy's letter, the Secretary of War, is a mas- 
terly reply—. John's brother's wife's sister married a mechanic—. Was it 
your book, or somebody else's ? The wife of the captain of the Tropic^ (Al- 
lowable.) 

The Commons' House represents the yeomanry ; and the Lordi>', the nobil- 
ity. Sunday is also called the day of the Lord. God's love—. The world's 
government is not left to chance. The extent of the prerogative of the king 
of England. A list of some of the books of each of the classes of literature 
will be given. — in eacft, Daniel Boone of Kentucky's adventures. Edward 
the Second of England s queen. He is Clay the great orator's youngest son. 
Geo. McDuffio was nominated by John Calhoun the Senator's request. These 
works are Cicero's, the most eloquent of men's. The opinionative man thinks 
his opinions better than any one's else opinions— any ono else's opinions. 
This picture of your mother's is a very good likeness. This last work ol" Long- 
fellow will add little to his reputation. Jack's the Giant-killer's wonderful ex- 
ploits. We deposited our money at Wiggins's, the banker's and comiuission 
merchant's. It was the men's, women's, and children's lot, to suffer great ca- 
lamities. Linton's, Pope's, and Company's library is larger. Allen's, Thom- 
son's, and Hardcastle's store is opposite to ours. Alljn, Tiiomson, and Hard- 
castle's stores, are not joint possessions. Albert's and Samuel's heads are shaped 
like teapots. Peter's and Andrew's occupation w.'is that of fisherman. 

Moiriaon's and Fletcher's farms are the next two on the road. Morrison's 
farm and Fletcher's are, &c Morrison and Flotcher's farm will be occupied 
by the respective owners. I have no time to listen to either John or Joseph's 
lesson. It was necessary to have both the surgeon and the physician's advice. 
Neither the lawyer nor the doctor's aid was ever needed in this happy valley. 
Louis the Fourteenth and Bonaparte's reign are distinguished periods in the his- 
tory of France. He disobeyed his father as well as his mother's advice. 
Brown, Smith, and Jones' wife, usually wont shopping together. . The bill had 
the cashier, but not the president's, signature. Whose dictionary do you pre- 
fer, — Johnson, Webster, or Worcester ? The horse got away in consequence 
of me neglecting to lasten the gate. — my neglecting — or, because I had neg* 
kcied — He was averse to the nation involving itself in war. There is somo 
talk of us getting into a war. Much depends on the pupil composing frequently. 
— on how frequently — He being a rich man, did not make him a happy man. 
That he was a rich, &c. The time for us beginning to plough, is at hand. Tlie 
lime for us to begin, &c. The time for him making the speech, had nearly 
passed away. What is the reason of you not having goue to school ? — Viai 
you have not gone — There is nothing to prevent him going — his going — 
your going. — him from going ; or, — you from going. Such will ever be the 
consequences of youth associating with vicious companions. — when young per- 
sons associaie-^ From him having always assisted me, I again applied to him 
for help. Because 1^ — or, Iruisynuch as Jte^ ^. The situation enabled him to 

8 
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earn something, without him losing too much time from his studies. — wUhtmi 
losing-"' 

9. Position in regard to Ca4te, 

Nouns and pronouns should be so constraed with other words, M 
not to leave Uie case uncertain or ambiguous. 

The settler here tlie savage slew. (Which slew' the other?) I do not lore 
him better than you. And thus the son the fervent sire addressed. And all the 
air a solemn stillness holds. Our hunters caught the orang-outangs themselves. 
He suffered himself to betray his friend. Poetry has a measure as well as 
music. Forrest plays these pieces hotter than all others. She acted her part 
better than any other one. I would rather give her to thee than another. 



Pronouns. 

1. Choice of Pronouns, 

In the use of pronouns, great care should be taken to select the most 
appropriate. 

o. In the selection of pronouns, we are governed by the sense, rather 
tlian by the nouns which they are to represent. 

h. It is melegant to use pronouns of different kinds for the same object^ 
and in the same connection, when we naturally expect uniformity. 

I gave all what I had. I sent every thing what you ordered. I am the 
boy what is not afraid to go. There is the same man whom we saw a while 
ago. There is the same wagon of apples which was at the market. In her 
looks, she is the same as she always was. The same ohjects which pleased the 
boy, will not always please the man. The oJyjects which, &c. Wo prepared us 
to die. ---ourselves — Give that which you can spare to the poor. — whcU 
you — We speak that we do know. I am that I am. I am happy in the 
friend which I have long proved. Those whicli arc rich, should assist the poor 
and helpless. The heroic souls Which defended the Alamo. She was a con- 
spicuous flower, which he had sensibility to love, ambition to attempt, and skill 
to win. My dogs now came upon the tracks of the lion, who had caught 
and eaten the man during the night. So I gave the reins to my horse, who 
knew the way much belter than I knew it. Who of those ladies do you 
like best? 

Moses was the meekest man whom we read of in "-he Old Testament. Hu- 
mility is one of the most amiable virtues which we can poasoss. He was the 
first man who came. This is the most fertile part of the State which wo have 
as yet seen. Marcy was perhaps the ablest secretary who ever was in this de- 
partment. He sold his best horse, which had been given to him. (Proper; 
the relative clause not being restrictive.) Wlio wlio has the feelings of a man, 
would submit to such treatment? Who is she who comes clothed in a robe of 
light green? By this speculation he lost all which he had promised to his 
daughter. All who ever knew him, spoke well of him. A most ungrateful 
return for all which I have done for him. Of all the congregations whom I 
ever saw, this was certainly the largest. The very night as suits a melancholy 
temperament. He was devoured by the very dogs which he had reared. They 
are such persons that I do not like lo assDciate with. These are the same suras 
as we had before. He is like a beast of pr^y who destroys without pity. In 
a street in Cincinnati is a parrot who has been taught to repeat a line of a song 
which many of you hiwe heard. The monkey whidi had been appointed &3 
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the orator on the occasion, then addressed the assembly. There was a littla 
dog whose name was Fido. and who was very fond of his master. — dof* named 
Mdo, that — Yarioo soon became a general fkvorito, who never failed to re- 
ceive the crumbs from the breakfast-table. The little ant, which had a plenti- 
ful store, thus spoke to the little cricket : " We ants never borrow, we auta 
never lend." 

With the return of spring came four martins, who were evidently the same 
which had been bred under tl.'^e eaves the previous year. The witnesses and 
dociiments which we wanted, have been obtained. The passengers and steamer 
which we saw yesterday, are now buried in the ocean. Was it the wind, or 
you, who shut the door ? The land on the east side of the river, was claimed 
\:j the chiefs and tribes who inhabited the land on the other side. Even the 
corpses who were found, could not be recognized. The character whom he 
pepi-esented, was by much the best in the play. This lubberly boy we usually 
call Falstaff, wh ) is but another name for fat and fun. It is I, who will go with 
you. That man is wisest k eeps his own secrets. It is tliis alone, which 
has induced mo to accept the offlca Was it you, or he, who made so much 
noise ? Is it I, or he, whom you want to see ? It was the frankness and 
]iol)leness of his disposition, which I admired. Would any man who cares for 
himself accept such a situation ? Let us not mingle in every dissipation, nor 
enjoy eveiy excitement, which we can. 

He is a man who is very wealthy, -^fiai is-^ or, He is a very wecUihy man. 
She is a woman who is never contented. The misfortunes of a man who would 
not listen to his wife. I hate persons who never do a generous action. Nouns 
of the common gender denote objects which are males or females. People who 
are always denouncing others, are oflen no better themselves. Principles 
which have been long established, are not easily eradicated. The tribes whom 
we have described, inhabited the Mississippi Valley. The nations who have 
good governments, are happy. I joined a large crowd who was moving to- 
wards the capitoL He was a member of the legislature who passed this bill. 
He instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded him. The committee which 
was appointed to examine the students, was hardly competent to do so. Wilt 
thou help me drive these horses to the pasture? Will you^ &c. Do you be 
careful that all thy actions be honest and honorable. Do Uiou^ or, thai allyo'ir 
actions — Thou shouldst never forsake the friend who has ever been faithful 
to you. Ere you remark another's fault, bid thy own conscience look witliin. 
You have mine, but I have thine. O Thou, who hast preserved us, and that 
wilt continue to preserve us. There is the same boat that came last evening, 
and which will go away again this morning. 

The poor man who can read, and that possesses a taste for reading, can find 
entertainment at home. The man who came with us, and that is dressed in 
black, is the preacher. Is it possible that ho should know what he is, and bo 
that he is ? But what we saw last, and which pleased us most, was the char- 
acter of the old miser in the farce. It is such a method as has never been 
thought of before, and which, we believe, will be generally adopted. They are 
such apples as ours, or which you bought — or such as you,'-' Policy keeps 
coining truth in her mints — such truth as it can tolerate ; and every die except 
its own, she breaks, and casts away. Learning has it-s infancy, when it is luxu- 
riant and juvenile ; and lastly his old age, when it waxeth dry and exhaust— 
Bacon, Is reputable, national, and present use, which, for brevity's sake, I shall 
simply denominate good use, always uniform in her decisions? One does not 
like to have one's self disparaged by those who know on 3 not. A person, . • 
Tumaetf know him noL 
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2. Agreement of Pronouns with Antecedents. 

Pronouns must agree with their antecedents, in gender, person, and 
number. 

a. When the pronoun can not strictly or fully represent its antecedent 
in gender, it prefers the masculine. 

6. The person and number of the antecedent to a pronoun, are al- 
ways what they would be if the antecedent were the subject of a 
finite verb. 

Every person should try to improve their mind and heart. Each of our 
ptffty carried a knapsack with them, for their private convenience. Not one 
of the boys should come without their book3. Many a man looks back on the 
days of their youth, with melancholy regret A person who is resolute, ener- 
getic, and watchful, will be apt to succeed in their undertakings. An orator's 
tongue should be agreeable to the ears of their hearers. I do not think any 
one should incur censure for being tender of their reputation. If we deprive 
an animal of instinct, he will no longer be able to take care of himself. When 
a bird is caught in a trap, thej of course try to get out. Scarcely any person 
is so stupid as not to know when they are made sport of If any member of the 
congregation wishes to connect themselves witli [to] this church, they will please 
[to] come forward, while the brethren sing. Take up the ashes, and put it into 
the large tab behind the kitchen. If yo\i have any victuals left, we will help 
you to eat it. His pulse did not beat so fast as they should beat. Grains of 
sand they might be, those hoarded moments, but it was golden sand. I like 
those molasses, for they are almost as good as honey. 

I have sowed all my oats, and it is growing finely. Our language is not 
less relined than those of Italy, France, or Spain. There lay the paraphernalia 
of iier toilet, just as she had left it The simile can stand erect on its bind feet 
Where the early blue-bird sung its lay. (The male among birds, and not the 
fcmale, usually sings.) The heron built its nest among the reeds. The pea- 
cock is fond of displaying its gorgeous plumage. The hou looked very discon- 
Bolato, whoa it saw its whole brood rush into the pond. The Earth is my 
mother, and I will recline upon its bosom. John studies; — John denotes 
the agent or doer, and he is therefore in the nominative case. Horses is of the 
plural number, because they denote more than one. To persecute a truly 
religious denomination, will only make them flourish the better. The people 
can not bo long deceived by its demagogues and seltish politicians. The mob 
soon dispersed, after their leaders were captured. Egypt was glad at their de« 
parture, for they were afraid of them. The first object of the multitude was, to 
organize itself into a body. The Society will hold their meetings in the highest 
room of the building. Each tribe is governed by a chief whom they have 
iihosen. (Perhaps allowable.) 

Tlie government will have cause to change their orders. The cabinet 
seemed to be divided in its sentiments. The cabinet was distinguished for their 
wise and vigorous measures. The corps of teachers should have its duties 
properly distributed and arranged. The board of directors, for its own emol- 
ument, located the road through this part of the country. The board of 
directors should have their powers defined and limited by a charter. The 
regiment was much reduced in their numb?r. . The court, in their wisdom, de- 
cided otherwise. Send the multitude away, that it may go and buy itself 
food. The army, being abandoned by its chief, pursued meanwhile their mis- 
erable march. (Let the construction be either singular tboughout, or plural 
throughout, but not both.) The party, though disgraced by the selfishness an i 
corruption of its leaders, made nevertheless a vigorous and successful struggle to 
regain their former ascendency. The Almighty cut off the family of EU the 
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tugli priest, for itji tranagressioiia. The twins resemble one another so much aa 
to bo scarcely distinguishable. People should be kind to each other. 

Neither of us is willing to give up our claim. (Say, ^^hia claimf" if not poe* 
aeased in common ; " our dating'* if denoting common possession.) He and I 
love their parents. If none of you will bring your horses to the camp, I will 
let mine stay too. I did not notice which of the men finished their work first 
The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs tlie &ster, the less weight it carries. 
— ?ie carries — or, race-horse : it runs^ &c. John, tliou, and I, are attached to 
their country. You and your playmates must learn their lessons. Two or 
three of us have lost our hats. The sister, as well as the brother, should per- 
lorni their share of the household duties. The industrious boy, and the indo- 
lent one too, siiall find their proper reward. Every soldier and .every offloer 
remained awake at their station during tlie night. Every herb, every fiower, 
and every animal, shows the wisdom of liim who made them. Let every gov- 
ernor and legislature do as it tliinks besL Every half a dozen boys should 
have its own bench. If any boy or girl be absent, they will have to go to the 

foot of the doss. I borrow one peck, or eight quarts, and add ^to the 

upper term. Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. No 
man or woman ever got rid of their vices, without a struggle. One or the 
other must relinquish their claim. John or James will favor us with their 
company. 

Neither the &ther nor the son had ever been distinguished for their business 
qualifications. A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well 
as read them in a description. Poverty and wealtli liave each their own temp- 
tations. No thought, no word, no action, whetlier they be good or evil, can 
escape the notice ot God. Both minister and magistrate are sometimes com- 
pelled to choose between his duty and his reputation. Coffee and sugar are 
imported from the Indies; and great quantities of it are consumed annually. 
Avoid self-conceit and insolence: it will never increase your wealth or your 
happiness. If you should see my horse or mule, I wish you would have them 
turned into your pasture. If any gentleman or lady wish [wishes] to Ifttve 
tlieir fortune told, thoy now have an opportunity. — hia or her . , . , IieorsTie 
now has — I do not see why I or any other man should not have a [the] right 
to express our — his — ^my opinions of public aftaira. (Avoid the use of the pro- 
noun altogether; say, '* thti opinion which either of us may;^ Ac.) My horse is a 
little darker tlian yours ; but, in every other respect, tliey are exactly alike. 
— he is exactly Wee him ; or, — your horse ..../«€.... yours. My horse 
is a Uitle darker than yours; but, m every other respect, they are a perfect match. 
(Allowable. Parse ifiey.) Notice is hereby given to every person to pay their 
taxes. (Change the antecedent ; say, "to ail persons^', &c.) Our teacher does not 
let any one of us do as they please. If any person thinks it is easy to write books, 
let them try it. Neither the negro boy nor the coach was ever restored to his 
owner. — to the owner ; or, Both tfie negro .... were never .... their owner. 
Kvory person and thing had its proper place assigned to it. — (he proper-^ 

3. Position of Pronoun in regard to Antecedent. 

4. Inadeqtiacy of Pronaun to represent Antecedent. 

A pronoun sliould not be so used as to leave it obscure or doubtful 
what antecedent it represents. 

It is generally inelegant to make a pronoun needlessly represent an 
adjective, a phrase, or a sentence. 

The king dismissed his minister, without any inquiry, who had never before 
done so unjust an action. £- -) should not marry a woman in high hfe, that has 
Sko money Where there is nothing in the sense which requires tlio last sound 
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to be elevated, a pause will be proper. A mi^n hns no right to Jud^ auother, 
who is a party concerned. I am the jailor who have come to take you. The 
jailor am I, who will guard you safely. Lysias promised his father, that he 
would never forsake hU friends. Thou art a friend indeed, who hast often re- 
lieved me. We admire the beauty of the rainbow, and are led to consider 
the cause of it. John told James tliat his horse had run away. The lord 
can not refuse to admit the heir of his tenant upon his death ; nor can he remove 
liis present tenant so long as he lives. 

The law is inoperative, which is not right. — and that it is so, is not right. 
Some men are too ignorant to be humbxe, without wiiich there can be no docil- 
ity. — and witfioui humility — An old man, bent with years, was languidly 
digging, or attempting it — to dig, A bird is that which has feathers. — an 
animai that — Every seat is to be occupied by the one before it — by the 
person"- A compound sentence ia one composjd of two or more others. — is 
a sentence — This rule is not strictly true, and a few examples will show it 
— as a few examples will show. When a man kills another from malice, it is 
called murder. ---Uie deed is calkd murder. The servant took away the horse, 
which was unnecessary. The accent is laid upon the last syllable of a word, 
which is favorable to the melody. The man broiiglit the whole package, which 
was more thiin we expected. The prisoners rebelled against the regulations of 
the establishment, of which we shall presently give an account There is 
among all people a belief of immortality, arising from the natural desire of liv- 
ing, and strengthened by uniform tradition, which has cjrtaiuly some induence 
on practice. 

6. Inelegant Insertion of Pronoun, 

When a pronoun can add nothing to the sense, it should not be 
needlessly inserted to usurp the place of a bettor wordl 

Henry Iloimes his book. These lots, if they had been sold sooner, they 
woiild have brought more money. If these lots had been^ &c. John he went, 
James he went, and Mary she went; but the rest tliey all staid at home. Two 
nouns, when they come to.^ether, and signify the same thing, they must be put 
in the same case. The Latin and the Greek, though they are much neglected, 
yet competent judges know that our language can hardly be perfectly under- 
stood without them. The river rising very rapidly, it overflowed its banks. 
These wild horses having been once captured, they were soon tamed. I would 
like to have it now, what I had then. (Omit " t7.") Whatsoever you learq 
perfectly, you will never forget it It is not to the point, what he said. What- 
soever she found, she took it with her. Wlioever thinks so, he judges errone- 
ously. Whom, when she had seen, she invited him to dinner. — seen him, . • • 
invited to dinner. It is indisputably true, his assertion, though it seems er- 
roneous. His assertion is, &c. It is marvelous what tricks jugglers sometimes 
play. — to observe whai — Every thing whatsoever ho oould spans, he gave 
away. (Omit ^^ every thing,") 

6. Inelegant Omission of Pronoun, 

1. The omission of the relative adjunct, or of the relative in the nomi- 
native case, is generally inelegant 

2. Parts that are to be contrasted, emphatically distinguished, or 
kept distinct in thought, must usually be expressed with fullness, 

3. The omission of the nominative is inelegant, unless the verb is in 
ihe imperative mood, or in the same connection with another finite verb. 

He is not now in the condition he was. Yonder is the i>lace I «aw it. 
A ibw remarks as to the manner it should be done, must suffioe. The monej 
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has Jiot been used for the purpose it was appropriate! There is Miss Liddy 
can daDte a jig, raise paste, write a good letter, keep an account, give a reason- 
able answer, and do as she is bid. He was a man had no influence. Whose 
own example strengtliens all his laws, and is himself the groat subliGne he draws. 
Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, and never, never be to heaven re- 
signed ? — and wilt thou never — There is not a man here, would not do the 
same thing. Tliere is no man knows better how to make money. It was 
tlie man sat next to you. It was this induced me to send for you. Who is 
there so base that would be a bondman ? — ifiat he — The word depends on 
what precedes and follows. There are who can not bear to see their friends 
surpass them. If there are any have been omitted, they must say so. 

They were rich once, but are poor now. He is a man of corrupt principles, 
but has great talents. This is a stylo of dress to which £ am partial ; but is not 
now fashionable. I approve your plan so far as relates to our friend. The 
arrangement is very good ; at least, so far as relates to my convenience. If the 
privileges to which he was entitled, and had been so long enjoying, should now, 
Ac. All the young trees which I planted last year, and were growing finely, 
have been destroyed by rabbits. Any of these prisoners knowing the facts ot 
the case, and will give his testimony in full to the court, shall be pardoned by 
the State. Why do ye that whicli is not lawful to do on the Sabbath-days! 
'—which it is not — The show- broad, which is not lawful to eat but for the 
priests only. From those proceedings may be readily inferred, how such men 
become rich. (Perhaps allowable.) 

Neither my poverty nor ambition could induce me to accept such an office. 
— nor my — This part of (Jalifornia is the loveliest country in the world, 
whether we regard its climate or soil He was related to some of the first 
fomilies of the State, both \w his father's and mother's side. God punishes the 
vices of parents in themselves or children. The future should excite not only 
our hopes, but fears too. Dr. Jones and wife occupy the front room. Uis 
own and father's farm were adjacent to each other. My inabiUty to get em- 
ployment, and destitute condition, pressed heavily upon my feelings. My duty, 
my interest, and inclinations, all urge me to the undertaking. This is a posi- 
tion I condemn, and must be better established to gain the faith of any one. 
The mail came this morning, and will leave again this evening. (Allowable: 
also "feave," which begins to be generally uied, as a less formal word, for d^pari!^ 

Dear Sir, 

Have received your manuscript, but not had time to examine it ; will 
do so in a few days, and may have it published if good. Yours, Ac, 

7. Pronoun Improperly Used as a Connective, 
A relative pronoun should never be used as a mere connective. 
These evils were caused by Catiline, who, if he had been punished, the re- 
public would not have been exposed to so great dangers. — tf^e punishment 0/ 
whom would have prevented the republic from being exposed to dangers so great. 
There is no doubt but what he is mistaken. — that — There are few things 
so difficult but what they may be overcome by perseverance and zeal. — thai 
ihey may not—' There was no profit, though ever so small, in any thing, but 
what he took the pains to obtain it. He hved in the same house tliat we now 
live. — in which — The boat will leave at the same time that the cars do. — laiU 
leame wUh the cars, ' The passive verb will always be of the same mood, tense^ 
person, and number, that the verb to beia^ before it is incorporated with the par- 
ticipla Sir Alexander arrived at Charleston, about the tune that Governor 
Burrington reached Edenton. At the same tune that men are giving their 
orders, God is also giving his. Wiile men^ Ac. He has never preached, that 
I have heard o£ I have never heard^ &a He has never gone to s^e her that 
I know qL 
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OBSERYATIOVS. 

The Obsenrations sbonld always be read orer oarefuUy bj the student, in eonneetkNl 
with the preceding Exercises. 

1* WJiere may be used in place of which and a preposition, ^rhen place is the 
predominant idea. " The ^rave tohere [in whichTonr noro was baried." — Wolfe, 
" The ancient house tohsfel was bom." — 0. W. Holmes, But to say. " The baltle 
where he was killed," would be less elegant than to say, " The battle in which ho 
was killed." In poetry and in the fiiuiiliar style, greater indal^^noe is generally 
allowed; and words or time or cause are sometimes used in connection with ad- 
verbs exactly corresponding in sense. Such compounds as hereof, thereof, whereof, 
therewith, wherewith, are not so common as they were formerly. 

2. Terms of masculine terminations, or terms that have been formed to denote 
males, and that are usually applied so, may occasionally be applied also to females, 
wnen there are no peculiar terms for these, or when we wish to include the females 
with the males, and do not speak of them especially in regard to sex. It would be 
correct to say, " She is a better farmer, and manager^ and penman than her hus- 
band WAS." Also, "She is my accuser,^* although our language has the uncommon 
vford ac^userese, " The poets of America" may include the poetesses. When I 
say, "She is the best poetese,^^ I compare her with female poets only: but when I 
say, '* She is the best poet,^^ I compare her with both male and female poets. To 
brute animals and even to spiritual beings we sometimes apply it or Us, when we 
speak of them as things, or when the sex is unimportant or not obvious. " Every 
creature loves itn like." Here neither hie nor her would express the sense so well. 
" Lo I there U [a ghost] comes !" — Shakespeare, 

There is a peculiar nature or disposition that bslongs to each sex, and on the 
analogy of this we ascribe life and sex to abstract qualities or to inanimate objects, 
which, in reality, have no sex. Even U and ite are sometimes used in slight per- 
Boniftcations, in a sense umdogous to that which they have when applied to animals 
or other living objects. In accordance with the fores^oing principles, we sometimes 
speak of a mannish woman as of a man, and ol' an cffj:ninate man as of a woman ; 
and of a hare, for instance, in the feminine gender ; of a fox, in the mascu- 
line; &Q. 

The following examples may serve as farther illustrations of the subject: 
" When War to Britain oeut hie iron car." ^'I^ace reiirs her olive for industrious 
brows." " In the monarch Thoughts dominions." ^^Bemorse, that tortures with 
his scorpion lash." " Or if Virtue feeble were, Heaven itself would stoopto A«r." 
" Why peeps your coward sword half afraid from its sheath." " While Vengeance 
in the lurid air litis her red arm, exposed and bare." — QjUine. This hvst sonteuoe 
is allowable, as alluding to the ^'urles. 

In personifications, we are sometimes aided in asoribinQr the proper sex by re- 
ference to the gender of the corresponding terms in the Olassic languages. Bat 
this is not always a safe rule. Tlie principles mentioned above, s'nould also bo 
taken into consideration. The sex to be ascribod in personidcatioo, is sometimes 
a matter of great nicaty, and must be determined from the peculiar glow or senti- 
mental color of the writer's conceptions. 

3* For a person to speak of himself before speakin'? of others, is much the same 
as if he should help himself first at table, and then wait upon otiiors. Instances, 
however, may occur, in which it would be i)roper, or even polite, to mention him- 
self first ; as when the parties differ much in nrnk, or when the assertion impllei 
something burdensome or not desirable. 

To address others and speak of them and ourselves in the third person, "asu- 
ally implies greater reserve, courtesy, and politeness; as in cards or invitation, 
and the like : but where no such reserve or courtesy can be meant, as in busintvis 
letters between familiar acquaintances, the style of writing in the third person may 
rather tend to suggest contempt. 

Just here may as well be said a few words about titles. Sir, applied to 
strangers, and also when used atler such words as yes, no, well, why, O, &c, is 
rather remectful ; but when it is applied to friends or familiars, it may seem to dis* 
own the mendship or familiarity, and to rec^uest the person to keep at a proper or 
respectful distance : it is apt to be in the snirit of the young lady's remark to lier 
long-wooing and finally rejected lover, '* I know nothing abo it you, sir." Miei^t 
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without the name, is rather oontemptaoas — ^it is similar to the oontemptuoas Sir ; 
with the name of a stranger, it is rather respeotfal. When it is omitted from a 
name, the expression may imply that a very ordinary fellow is meant — a fellow of 
little importance — of no high respectability — of rather low standing in society,— it 
is somewhat similar in spirit to the word Jaek; or it may imply that the person is 
a very weil«known, intimate, and familiar acqaaintance or favorite, not only to the 
speaker, bat to all present^— suggesting that ^reat oordialitjf, and entire want of 
formality, whioh are pecahar to the &m\iy circle ; or el^e it may imply that the 
person is of general or universal fame. Dr. Johnson spoke very coDtdinptaou^W 
of a certain man^s taste, who had indexed his '* Lives of tlie Poets'* thus : ** Mil- 
ton, Mr. John; Shakespeare, Mr. WilUam.** It also indioates sometimes a better 
state of feelings, to address a person by the Christian name than by the surname. 
80, if I am on very intimate terms with Prnf. Mitchell for instance, I should rather 
prefer to call hiin, in familiar and private conversation, Mr. Mi,tchel. To write 
one's name with Mr. before it, would be self-concoiteJ and ridiculous, but to title 
oneself as in the following expressions, — ^^ I liave no card ; please to tell G-ov. £d 
wards that Mr. Richardson— Mr. Phelps from Springfield— Capt. Mitchell — called 
to see him,'' would be more appropriate and polite than to give the name simply. 
See above. 

The same remarks apply, in general, to the titles Mist and Mrs. To mention a 
woman bv her surname only, is apt to have a very contemptuous air : it usually 
presents her as an insignificant or masculine personage. At parties, balls, <&c., we 
always say, " jrentleman and teiy," and we generally call the mistress of the house 
'* the ladi/ of the house;" but a familv that should send out cards with *' Mr. and 
Mrs. Morgan send their compliments.'' &c., would, I think, show better taste than 
if the words were, " Mr. Morgan and lady send," <fec. 

Should we give to a married lady or to a widow her own Christian name, or 
that of her husband? I think the lady's name should be preferred, unless there 
is some special reason for using the husb.md's. The husband' .s Christian mime 
may sometimes be more definite, bettor known, or better suited to the end in view. 
When there are two or more Catharine Johnsons, they may bo best distinguished 
by using their husbands' Christian names. ^ Our merchants, I believe, nearly al- 
ways use the husband's Christian name, in directing parcels to married ladles ; not 
merely, I suppose, because the husband is better known, but also because the 
responsibility nsuallv rests upon him. In England, it is more common, I am told, 
than in the United States, to use the husband's Christian name. 

Never, in addressing a person, put a title both before and after the name. 

4* It is not always neceisary to make a noun plural, merely because it denotes 
jomethlng belonging to more than one, or that it may agree in number with the 
governing word. *' God has given us our reasons for our own good." This sen- 
tence hardly expresses the intended meaning. Bstter: ** God has given us Reason 
for our own good." Who would say, " It was for their goods that I did it," In 
stead of *Mt was for their good that I did it" i To say, *^ Tuese plants have theii 
flowers at the tops," is ambiguous : it may mean that each plant has but one top 
with but one nower, or, that It has a plurality of either or of both. Better : 
** These plants have the flower at the top^ or — ** the flaaer at the tops,'''* or—** the 
flowers at the ^," according to the sense. Language is not a perfect instrument ; 
at least, we can not always find expressions that are exact or satisfactory ; and 
therefore must content ourselves when we have the host expression the language 
affords. Writers generally aim to make substantives that must vary alike in num- 
ber, agree in this respect. Mr. Goold Brown writes, ** Proper names, of every 
description, should aiwajs begin with capitals ;" i. «., each name with but one 
capital. Lord Jeffrey wntes, ** These same circumstances have also perverted our 
Judgments with respect to their characters ;" for wo have different iudjifments, and 
they different characters. But, ** Iambic lines may occasionally begin with tro- 
eliees." may suggest that each line begins with two or more trochees ; therefore 
■ay, " Occasionally, an iambic line may begin with a trochee.'*'' 

Two nouns making one term, should never be both made plural, unless the idea 
of apmnfUion is very prominent; as, **The lords proprietors," ** Knights Tem- 
plars," {^^ Knights 28wirfar"T-MprcHBLL'8 Hisroar of Fbkbmasonby,) ** men-serv- 
Mits, women-servants.'' We sometimes find such condensed plurals as these: 
'* The governors of Virginia, South Carolina, and Missouri ;" ** The earls of Arun- 
dol and Buckingham," i. «., the earl of Arundel and the earl of Buckingham. The 

8* 
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seiiBe is obvious, and henoe the ezprossioDS are allowable; bat " Pivsoott^a and 
BaQcroft*s HUlorim^^ is not neoesnahl/ eaaivaicQt to ^^ Freaoott^s History and 
Baaoroft^s Hutor/,'* aad is hardly allowaole. " Presoott and Bancroft's llistO" 
ries^' ia as good a phrase aa *' The Old and New Testaments,'' and is perhApa 
allowable. 

In itoitataon of an idiom in the Classio longnagea, we sometimes prefer the 
plaral to the siogalar, in order to give the ezpreasion the greatest comprehensive- 
ness possible, and hence greater forqe ; as, " He grained her afftctioM,'''* i. «., her 
whole heart. Sometimes there is also a variation m sense. *^ When it was asked 
whether a wealthy lawyer had acquired his riches by his /^rdkj^ictf^therewaaater 
rible satire in the answer : ' Yes, by his pracUees.'* " — O. P. Marsh. 

The plaral, in some instances, gaards ns agdnst ambigaity ; thus, ** The out- 
ponring of the heart," may suggest either the cust of poarin^ or the tning poored, 
bat ^^ oatpouringsf' is apt to saggest ** the thing* pour ed^^^ and nothing else. 

Such expressions as "A XAOrfoot pole," "A tweaty-c*;*/ piece," Ac, are proper; 
bat a hyphen should always b3 used to connect the parts. The noan, in such ex- 
pressious, being used as au adjective, loses the properties of a noun. If these sin- 
gulars should bs plunvl, then it would not seem unreasonable to require A« to be 
him or them in the following example : " They brought A«-goats." 

The singular is usually preferred in forming compounds, but sometimes the 
plural; as, **A wo/cA-miker («a maker of watches), a Ao»*«e-steaIer ;" but, *^A 
M^-man, a draaghts-xasoL, a «a0iA^«-bank." 

Since we say tufo-thirdij three-foarthsj four-Jifths, &c., it is more in accordance 
with analogy, and aUo best, to read such fractions as ^-^ J-^ Jive ttoeniy-JirstSf 
seven thirty-seconds, (Unhyphenod : so are large ordinals ; as, " One hundred and 
twenty-fioey) 

As to the mode of expressing certiun nnraeral terms, especially if long and com- 
posite, there is not a littte diversity of practice. ** Five thousand seven hundred 
an 1 two." — Davies. " Fifty-nine millions three hundred and ten."— /<i. ** Five 
tnillion.''^ — B, R. Report, " Five miUions,'*'' — lb. The sense of nouns and that of 
adjectives mdet, in such terms, like the colors of the rainbow : it is almost impossi- 
ble to tell where one ends or the other begins. The tbrm of the term must evi- 
dently depend on whether the number is conceived adjectively or substantively^ that 
is, whether in reference to a noun, or abstractly. *^ Eighty thousand, two hundred 
and one." — Ray, " Four hut^dreds, three tens, and five units."— /rf. " Forty-two 
mUlvons Ivfo thousand and five." — U^reenleaf, '•''Tens of Thousands of Trillions.''^ 
— Id. To decide the matter briefly, I would say. Let the words be singular in 
form, when the whole is conceived as one numeral, or has no intermediate com- 
mas or points ; but let them be plural in form, when the number is broken into 
parts, and the phrase has commas or points. "Five hundred and thirty-six mU- 
lion three hunared and forty-soven thousand nine hundred and seventy-two." — 
Robinson's Mithem'ities. " Forty-seven quadrillions, sixty-nine billions, tour hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousands, two hundred and seven" \units'\. — Davies, " The 
number of his subjects must have been about five million two hundred thousand,'''* 
— Macaulay, " To enslave five millions of Englishmen." — Id, " The population 
of China in 1743 was fifteen millions twenty-nine thousand eight hundrea and fifty- 
five." — WUsorCs Treatise on Punctuation. Custom, in the United States, perlmps 
prefers s fi-om millions up, but not down j especially in round numbers. " The 
Croton Aqueduct cost nine miUions,^^ " His house cost him five thousand.^"* 

The plural of words that are spoken of merely as words, is sometimes written 
with the apostrophe : as, " Your composition has too many and's, therefore's, and 
wherefore's." But all such words are better expressed by plurallzing them regu- 
iirly, and Italioizingr them ; as, " Your composition has too many arMS, thsreforesy 
ox\a wherefores.^'' Hero the meaning is sumcientlv obvious. Yet if the regular 
plural should render the word or its meaning liable to be mistaken, then I see no 
good reason for not using the apostrophe, or any other means, to avoid the diffi- 
culty. "The extract is full of 6i*»." Full of what? Perhaps bys or by^s would 
have been more intelligible. " The poem is full of flies and mM," is perhaps not 
so obvious in sense as, " The poem is full of fly's and ory'*." 

Words ending in * or o preceded by a consonant, if they are native, perfectly 
oaturalized, or well known, always take es to express the plaral ; as, Wo, tooet, 
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bero, heroei ; alkali, alkdUm : bat if the words are foreign rather than English* good 
writers have, in many iastances, added s only, to form the plaral ; as, Teocalli, 
teocaUia ; mafti, muft%a ; stiletto, stilettos. This mode of pluraliziug has this ad- 
vantage : The word not being generally known, by annexing simply «, the reader 
at once sees what the singular ia. Yet I thinlc the regnlar plaral is always prefer* 
able, when there is no liability of mistaking the singular form, or when the word 
is BO far naturalized as to have alreadv found its way into our dictionaries. We 
Americans do not begrudge an « to mulaUoes. yet clip musouitos ; but the English 
are more consistent, and treat mulaUoes and ^^ mosquitoes^ alike, not even regard- 
ing ^(M#. 

5 <& 7* As there is sometimes an ellipsis of the finite verb, it Is necessary to 
bear in mind what verb b omitted, in order to determine readily what the case 
should be. " He is wiser than I" [am], " She is as good as he" [«]. " Who will 
go ? I" [wiU go]. " Who was it ? Not V'^It was not I. 

6« The sense of the possessive case is usually expressed either by giving a cer- 
tain form to the word denoti..g the possessor, or by using ofwid the objective case. 
These two forms should be interchanged in such a way as to relieve each other, 
and avoid the inadequacy and inelegance of either. I should always endeavor to 
use, in prose, *s with singular possessive nouns, or else of. Though, " The defeat 
of Jierxes' army was th© downfall, of Persia,*' for instance, could hardly be im- 
proved. 

A noun or pronoun, before a participle, may be put in the possessive case, when 
the sense requires it, and a better expression can not be readily found. Such a 
phrase is sometimes a very convenient one, if not the most appropriate that can be 
used to convey the sense. Much depends on which word conveys the idea upper- . 
r's mind. " What do you think of f»y plantixo corn?" Is it 



most in the sneaker's mind. " What do you think of m^ i 
roper ? You being a fiirmer as well as I, would you plant ? " What doyou 
think of -MX planting corn ?" Am I not out of my proper line of business I What 
sort of farmer do I, or would L make? "I well' remember Pei/ton BandolpTCs in- 
FORMiNO me of the crossing ot our messengers." — Jefferson,. ** But what gave it 
most interest, was Us beino in some way ooxneotbd with the pirate ship." — Iroing 
'* There is no doubt ot'm^ sbeimo him." But such uncouth possessives as, *^ One 
of them's falling into a ditch was an accident" — Greenlea/^s Grammar; "A place's 
being at a distance" — Ih.j " Instead of the mind's being made to go throuffn with 
this tedious process" — /o., — should be avoided : say, " That one of them fell"—; 
" The distance of a place" ; *' Instead of making the mind go through"—. 

Finally, the possessive sign should be used wherever there is a noun expressed 
or understood denoting the tning possessed; and a phrase explanatory of the pos- 
Bessor, should never be placed between the possessing and the governing noun. 
Sense, custom, and euphony, should be airefully consulted. 

"They praised the farmer's, as they called him. excellent understanding, 
should be, " They praiseJ the excellent understanding of the farmer, as they 
called him," The "Lord's Day " is Sunday, but " tlie day of the Lord" sometimes 
means the Judgment Day ; ** A picture of Washington" is a likeness of him ; but 
** A picture of Washington's" is one of the pictures belonging to him. " Lee's and 
Allen's store"— Lee's store and Allen's store; ** Lee's and Allen's stores"— Lee's 
stores and Allen's stores; Lee and Allen's stores," is ambiguous, as it may signify 
either joint or separate possessions. " At Hulsall's, the boakseller's, and station- 
er'Sj" may suggest throe different places ; but, " At Halsall's, the bookseller and 
stationer," can suggest but one place. 

Poets write—" Shiraz' walls," " Felides' wrath " " Ajax' seven-fold shield," 
•* Douglas's command," " Providence's sway," " The lance's crash," " Thebes'a 
ftreets." 

9. The nominative most fi«quently precedes its verb ; and the objective most 
frequently follows the governing word. Both should be so placed as to avoid am- 
biguity, and promote elegance and force. " I love him as well p» you," may mean 
»ither "I love him as well as I love you," or, "I love him as well as you love 
jkim." 

Pronouns. 

The use of you for tkou is said to have originated in this, that it was formerly a 
•QBtom and an honor for persons of rank and respectability to havQ attendants 
about them, and to be addressed accordingly. 

1 , Thouy (hy, thine, thee, ihysejf, ye, and you, your, yoiirs, &c, should never ha 
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lniernaiiij?I«d, or used proiniscaonsly ia the same sentence. The sime remark ko^ 
plied to the different relatlv^es. Bnt vf hen one relative claase ia sabordlnate to an- 
other, the relatives may differ. '•^Thon raiwt take care o^ thi/self;^^ ^^Vou muat 
take care of ^arself. ** Tiiey worahip * the Great Spirit.' who ha'e created them, 
who preserves them, and to whom ihay «»xpGct to go after death." Bat, " There are 
men ^uU have notliing, w?k) are happier than lie." 

The predominant sense of tolio is, to su y^ast permru or other objects viewed as 
having the reason^ sympathy^ and indiaiJuatUy of haman beings ; of whieh, brnte 
animals, or thing^j, or other objects viewol as things. That is usually restrictive. 
Whether it is to be preferred to who or whkih^ may sometimes be determined by 
some preceding word that fixes the application of the antecedent, but more fre- 
quentfy by the sense. Who and whlck are generic ; that is sp3ciflc. Who and 
which may sometimes suggest the entire class of objects ; that perhaps never does, 
but only the part described by its own clause. "I do not like men who do mean 
little actions,^ may imply that all men do moan little actions ; but, ^^ I do not like 
men that do mean little actions," expresses the intended moaning. ** I took the 
pigeons which were white," " Ha is like a beast of prey which destroys without 
p'ity," *' He is a man who is rich," are not equivalent to—" I took the pii^eons that 
were white," " He is like a beast of prey that destroys without pity," "lie is a man 
tliat is rich." better, ** He is a rich man." In general, iJiot is preferable when it m 
doubtful wnether who or which should be used ; also, when the intention is, to show 
that a preceding word is restricted to something particular, or to something viewed 
in a particular light. But when the adjective or the conjunction thai stands near, 
euphony may sometimes exclude the relative that. Whether as or ihoA should bo 
. used after »ame^ depends often on whether the verb of the latter clause is omitted 
or expressed. " Yours is the same as mine ;" " You have the same that I have." 

The doctrine of the relative that^ in reference to who and whieh^ as taught in our 
grammars, seems to rest on a rather sandv tbnndation, if we appeal to the practioe 
of our best writers. I have met with well-read people " who^*^ contend that wkf» 
should dttoays be used in speaking of persons. And Lord Macaulay, a remarkably 
ftocurate writer, nearly always uses it so, reprdless of gramnar. ♦* A strange 
question was raised by the very law pbrso>j whi ou:jht to liave raised it." — Micda^ 
Miy, " Th« HioHBST CHUBCHMEN who Still remained were Doctor William Beveridge, 
Archdeacon of Colchester, who many years later became bishop of St. As'\ph .... 
and Doctor John Scott, the same who had prayed by the deathbed of Jeffreys." — 
Id, " No MAN that ever lived was," <fec. — Id. " * The Bishop of Salisbary,' said 
Tillotson, * is one of the best an I worit FBiis.>ri>3 that I know.^ " — Id, "The Fnuf 
WORDS which he spoke," Ss(i.—Id. " Tie s\mb ATBOorriEs which had," &3. — Id, 

The relative which was formerly applied to persons as well as to things. " I 
know that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified." — Bible, 

Whether was formerly used as an interrogative pronoun, in referring to one c(? 
two; but, in this sense, which or whichever supplies its place now, and it is em- 
ployed only as a conjunction that usually corresponds to or, " Whether of the 
twain"— Which of the two. " Whether he will or not." 

A very practical rule in regard to per^onidcition is the following : "Objects 
represented as persons, take pronouns denoting persons." When a pronoun re- 
fers to a figurative antecedent, great care slioiud bo taken to ascertain whether 
the literal or the figurative sense prevails, and to select the pronoun accordingly; 
" He was the soul which auimsto J the party." " Brave souls I who died for 
liberty." Wordsworth says, of a Highland beauty, "She was a oonspicuous 
flower, whom he had sensibility to love, ambition to attempt, and skill to win." 
Macaulay writes, " Several epigrams were written on the double-faced Janus [the 
name of a statue, applied to a man]. wJto, having got a professorship by looking 
one way, hoped to get a bishopric by looking another." 

2. A collective noun, when used to denote a group of persons or other beings 
as one whole, is of the neuter gender, and singular number. Such nouns are 
properly represented by the ]>ronouns applicable to things ; as, " Tiie mob which 
assailed the palace, soon lo3t Us leader." 

Oar language is defective in not having, in the third person, a singular pro- 
noun for the common gender. Tuis often leads to an improper use of the plural 
pronouns the>/y their. &c. ; as, " Every member of the church shcald have their own 
pews.' In such cases, we must use either the singular masculine pronoun for both 
sexes, or both the masculine and the feminine, or the neuter, (if we are speaking 
of smuU animals,) or wo must pluridize the antecedent. " Every aercant knew k\§ 
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dcty." " Ever.' member of the church should hnve Ait or ^r own pew." " Every 
animal loves Us like." " The cUH loves Us mother." " All the members slioiill 
nave their pews," Ac. To avoid difflculties of constraction, it may sometimes be 
best to recast gaorly sentences, and express the meanings in some other waj. 

" Full miny afiower is born to blush unseen, and waste Ue sweetness on the 
desert air." — ^ravU Elegy. ** In Hawick twinkled many a lights behind him soon 
ihey set in night." — Scott, " Full many a lady have I eyed with best regard ; aiii 
many a time the harmony of their tongues hath into bondage brought mv too dili- 
gent ear." — Shakespeare: Tempest^ Act iii, Scene 1. Hence, grammarians have said, 
that when many a, and the pronoun relating to it, occur m the same clause, the 
latter should be singular; *Mf in different clauses, the latter should [7»4y] be plural." 
The plural structure seems to violate the general principle that (governs the syntax 
of every^ each, no, nor, <&c. : but the example quoted from Shakespeare, stan Is 
doubtless best as it is ; far the singulir pronoun would seem to refor to one partle- 
idar lady, and ^^ many ladies'''* would not suggest thai the person *^fell in lovo'* 
from time to time. In the following example, however, quoted and justiflod by 
Mr. Qoold Brown, I should rather use the smgular structure throui^iiout: '' Hard 
has been the fate of m%ny a great genius, that [,] while they have conferred immor- 
tality on others, they have wanted themsdoes somo friend to embalm their mmes to 
posterity." — Welwood. I should prefer the plural pronoun, only when it obviously 
oonveys the sense better. 

3 & 4. The relative properly relates to the nearest substantive, before it, that 
it can represent so as to m-iko sense ; and it should generally stand as near ns pos- 
9ible to Its antecedent. *•*■ There' was very little theory in the discourse that pleased 
me." **The man forsook his wife, who had always been kind and affectionate." 
The ambiguity of these sentences miglit have been avoided by a different arrange- 
nent of the parts. ^^ There was, in the discourse, very little theory that pleased 
me;" "There was very little theory that pleased me, in the discourse;" "In the 
diHconrse that pleased me, there was very little theory." " The man, who had al- 
ways been kind and affectionate, forsook his wife ;" " His wife, who had alwavs 
been kind and affectionate, the man forsook." When ambiguity can not be 
avoided by the arrangement of the words, the noun itself must be used, or the 
meaning must be expressed by a different sentence. "The lad can not leave his 
father; for if he should leave his father, the father would die.'' When two or 
more antecedents are introduced into a sentence, which denote different objects, 
and are not capable of being distinguished by the pronouns relating to them, it 
is sometimes difficult to avoid the entangling of the pronouns, or to make the 
structure satisfactorv. By judicious arrangement and repetition, the difficulty may 
generally be avoided ; and rather than make the sentence clumsy by repetition, I 
think it may sometimes be better even to let the pronouns stand, provided the 
meaning, though liable to grammatical ambi£(uity, is yet snfficientiy obvious to 
ordinary common sense. To avoid obscuritv, it is sometimes better to use a suit- 
able noun, than a pronoun representing the noun as suggested by the use of an 
adjective, a phrase, or a clau.se. " I admit he is sagacious in trouble, but U can 
not save him now.'* Say, "bat his sagieity,'*'* Ac. 

In such expressions as "It was not I, that said so," "It was he, that said so," 
the genuine antecedent of tkcLt is undoubtedly "/^." But sometimes, by a sort of 
attraction, the relative agrees with the nearest substantive. " 'Tis these that early 
taint the fe-nale mind." " It is raiBr and their pon-KBrrr toho are to suffer." Some- 
times, however, there is evidently a difference in sense : as, "It is not I, that 
doesh; " It is not I ^i^ ^^ it." 

The following sentences differ in meanin^f : " I am the general, who give orders 
to-day ;" " I am the general, who gives orders to-day." By the first, you learn 
^at jam the general; by the second, that U is my business to give the orders, Mr. 
Butler's Remark, "A relative pronoun which modifies the suoject, should not be 
placed after a noun in the predicate," is too stringent on the liberty of writers, 
and would condemn sentences that are good English. At least, Spenser's ** Fairy 
Qaeen" condemns the doctrine. 

The position of pronouns is sometimes rather troublesome. Suppose I wish 
to say, " In the Athens of America," with an emphasis, on " Athens," expressed 
by "itself." Icannotsav, "In the Athens itself of America, " nor, "In the 
Athens of America itself, ' but must avoid the expression, and say, " In the veiy 
Athens of America." 
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5* The pronoan may bametimes be elegantly used with the noun, when we 
wish first to draw the attention emphatically to tne object itself, and tnen to Ragf 
Bometliinff of it " Beaatifal Mary Porter, — where is she now !" " My banks 
they are furnished with bees.'^ "Harry's flesh it fell away." This phraseology 
Is more allowable in poetry or impassioned disoonrse than in any other kind. 

Compound relatives suggest by means of their termination an indefinite oruni- 
verstd antecedent, and hence they are not usually accompanied by an antecedent ; 
as, " Whoever lives temperately, will be apt to live long." Even the simple rela- 
tive sometimes sufficiently suggests the antecedent ; as, " Who steals my purse, 
steals trash." A relative pronoun, in the objective case, may sometimes be ele- 
gantly omitted ; as, "There is the man I want to see," for, " There is the man 
whom I want to see." " I have brought a ba^'ke^ to carry it *»." " There is 
nothing to judge 6^." But to omit the preposition and the relative, is inelegant 
or improper; as, "In the condition I was then," better, "In the condition in 
fiphieh I was then." Tbe relutivo that is ^equently used improperlv, without a 
governing word, as a mere connective. " At the same time that the meat was 
roasting, the bread was baking;" better, "While the meat was roasting," Ac 
W?iat or l^ut what should not be used in the place of thai, " I could not believe 
but what [otherwise than that] you had been sick ;" " I have no doubt but what 
[that] you will succeed." 

Some ^araraarians condemn snch use of the personal pronouns as is shown in 
the following sentence : '''•Falataff. It [sack] ascends me info the brain ; dries m4 
there all the foolish, and dull, and crudy vapors ifrhich environ it; makes it appre- 
hensive, quick, ana inventive, — full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes.^' — 
Shakespeare, But I think such sentences should not be disturbed. The usitge was 
good in its time, and the pronoun imparts a peculiar earnestness and quaintness, 
that oonld not be expressed so well by any other means. 

6. Poets sometimes omit the nominative relative; as, "It was a tall younff oys- 
ternian a lived by the river-siJe" — 0. W. Holmes / and in certain kinds of sen- 
tences, the nominative pronoun is usually omitted after but or than; as, " There is 
not a child but knows tne way," " You have broAght more than is needed." 

It is not necessary to repeat the subject before the second of two connected 
verbs that differ in mood or tense, or imply contrast, unless the parts are unusually 
long, or the contrast is marked and empnatic. " Many of them toere of good fami- 
lies, and had held commissious in the oivU war. Their pay was far higher than that 
of tne most favored re^i^iment of our time, and would in that age have been thouaht a 
respectable provi^iion for the son of a country gentleman." — MacaiUay. " So laige 
a sum was expended, but expended in vain." — Id. 

We sometimes find hasty letters, especially from business men, written with- 
out personal pronouns in the nominative case, wherever these can be inferred fVom 
the context. This style is condemned by all grammarians, and therefore should 
be avoided. Yet in lavor of it may be urjjed — 1. Some foreign languages usually 
omit the nominative pronouns from their verbs ; 2. Tiresome repetition and an 
egotistical air are somewhat avoided, without leaving the sense obscure; 8. Good 
authors sometimes use this style, or what is equivalent to it, when their discourse 
is fragmentary, and designed to appear hasty, or full of sprightliness and vivacity. 

Ex. — " Tender-eyed blonde. Long ringlets. Cameo pin. Locket. Bracelet. 
Album. Beads Byron, Tupper, and Sylvanus Cobb, junior, while her mother 
makes the puddings. Sa^/Sj ' Yes ?' when you toll her anything." — 0. W, Jhlmea, 

6- ARTICLES. 

193. An artlcSc is a word placed before a substantive, to 

show how the latter is applied. 

Ez^ — ^Horses ; the horse, a horse, the horses. A good one ; the others, 
" From liberty each nobler science sprung, 
A Bacon brightened, and a Spenser sung." — Savage, 



Arfide literally means wlM. The Q reeks, who 

Mrttole on each side " ^ ^ " '* 

ihna need, U 



terally means joint. The Greeks, who gare the name, flreqnently need nonu w1t% Ml 
h Bide : Jnst as we might say, ** I saw thai stbaxboat VuU came last ni^ht :" a iidtv 
not UDlike the part of a limb between two ^oitOf. 
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Only two words in onr langnai^s are called articles: the, the 
definite article; and a or an, the indefinite, 

194. The points out a particular object or class, or a par- 
ticular one or portion of a class. 

Ex.— The man, the men ; the large wagon. " The ann and the m'oon." " The 
fowls of the air and the fishes of the sea." "The lion is nobler than the hyena.'' 
" The statesman shonld be honored^as well as the soldier." " The Delawnres and 
the Oherokees are Indians almost civilized.*' ** The poor and the rich, the wise 
and the ignorant." 

195. It sometimes precedes a proper noun, to render it suf- 
ficiently definite ; or else it points out a certain object as already 
known or heard of, or as preeminently distinguished. 

£x. — ^^ Missouri and Ohio mean States ; bat the Missouri and ths Ohio mean 
rivers." "The Fulton went up the river this morning." " The Turk was dream- 
ing of the hour." " The generous Lafayette and the noble Washington." 

196. IVie may relate to either a singular or a plural word. 
Ex.— The river, the rivers ; the four men, the fourth man ; the oi^e, the others. 

197. A or an shows that no particular one of a class is meant. 
Ex. — A man, a bird, a wagon, an owl, a plum ; a small picture. " He was a 

merchant." It suggests that there are others of the same kina, and also that there 
are other kinds orobjects. 

198. Sometimes the predominant idea is any, sometimes one, 
Ex. — "-4 man may lose all his property in a year"— ^»^ man may lose all his 

property in one year. 

199. A or an can be used to point out one only, or one 
aggregate. Sometimes more are spoken of, but they are still con- 
sidered one by one. 

Ex. — " A pen ;" not. A pens, " An idler ; a large orange ; a dozen apples 'a 
wealthy peop^ : a few oinies." " I gave for the marbles a dime a dozen." " We 
paid for the mules a huudred dollars a head.^' 

When a noun is limited by other words, the indefinite article affects not the 
noun alone, but the poun thus limited. "A young man," "A man of fine sense," 
do not mean no particular man ; but, no particular yowng mam,^ no particular mim 
of jvM sense, 

A and an are both called the indefinite article, because they 
we but a later and an earlier form of the same word, have the same 
meaning, and differ in use only. 

200 Before words beginning with a vowel sound, an should 

be used. Before a, e, t, o, u not equivalent to yw, y articulated 

with a consonant after it, silent A, and h faintly sounded when 

the next syllable has the chief accent. 

Ex. — "ul^^arm; an oar of corn; an idle boy; an orange; <m urn; on hour, 
«» heroic deed." 

201. Before words beginning with a consonant sound, a should 
be used. U long, ew, w^ o in one^ and y articulated with a vowel 
after it, have each a consonant sound. 

Ex.— '*-■< brother, a cup, a union ; a eulogy ; a yearliug ; a word ; a one-honw 
carriage." 
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202. No ai:tiolo ie used when we refer chiefly to the nature of 

the object, to the class generally, or to only a part indefinitely ; also 

when the substantive is sufficiently definite itself, or is rendered so 

by other words, 

Ex. — "Jfert is dearer than hrMd."** "Gold is hcavior thm sUoer.'*'' "He took 
water ^ and changed it into vdvm,^'* "Ihiehef are better than apples.^^ ♦* Virtue and 
vice Are opponiesT' ^^ Working is better than «/«aZin^ or ^laroingJ*^ '•''Man ia en 
dowed with reaeon.^^ " There are ^hes with wlofftt,''^ *• John, George, 76 ; that 
tree; this tree; every tree; some trees; all trees; Post Office." ^*- Words that 
breathe." ^*'They were the means by whieh /" not, the which. 

QsysBAL Tllobtbation. — " From the beginning of the world, an nnintermpted 
series of predictions had announced and prepared tlie longr-expected coming of 
the Messiah, who, in compliance with the gross apprehensions of th<^ Jews, had 
been more fi^qaently represented under the character of a king and conqueror, than 
under that of a prophet, a martyr, or the son of God." — Gibbon's Borne. 

Articles, being used to aid nouns, are said to belong to them. When 
the article stands only before the first of two or more, connected nouns, 
It belongs to them jointly, it* they denote but one person or thing, or 
more viewed as one ; if not^ it belongs to fhe first noun, and is understood 

before the others. 

^^ * 

Ex.— "1 saw Webster, the great statesman and orator." "Of books I am a 
borrower and lender." " A man and horse passed by the house aud lot." ** A 
man, * woman, and a child were drowned." 

l%e is sometimes an adverb ; a, a preposition ; and an, a conjunction. 

Ex.— "^A* stronger, «A« hotter." " To go a [at] hunting." "Fauttaff. An I 
have not songs made on you all, and sung to fifty tunes, may a cup of sack bo 
my poison,"— *SXa*«pcar<. 



. EXERCISES. 
Ezamples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Parse the articles: — 

The cat caught a mouse. A crow flew over the valley. The oxen 
are grazing on the meadow. The* lion roams in Africa. The lion killed 
his keeper. The** Gasconade is exceedingly clear and beautiful. The 
Highland Mary leaves St. Louis to-day. The ancients did not know tho 
use of the compass. A* beautiful white house gleamed from the summit 
of the adjacent hill. A free people should be jealous of their hberties. 
I have bought a** dozen chickens. The lambs were sold for a dollar a 
head*. The« bright stars without number adorn the sky. We send ex- 
ports to the Sandwich Islands. 

(0.) — — d«/tn{to, it refers to **lion** as denoting a particalar kind of animals ; and bdonga 
to ** lion^** Ac (b.) '-— definite, it refers to ^^OcuMmade'* as denoting a particnlar riTer ; and 

belongs to it, &c. (e.) indefinite, it does not refer to *' beeaUf/tU tehite house** as denoting 

a particalar one of the Icind ; and belongs to *' house,'* aooording to Rule X. (d.) — tfn- 
deftnite, no particular ^* dozen ehiclcens** are meant ; «ke. (e.) — definite, the rcfereaM ic 
ta *^ stofs** UA denoting a pirtienlar class of things. 
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Examples to be Corrected. 

All the liabilities to error in regard to artidea, may be reduced to tbe fonow 
tog heads : — 

1. When not used. 2. When the definite article should he 
used, 3. When the indefinite article should be used. 4. Whether 
A or AN should be used, 6. Improper use of a or a^ before plu' 
rals. 6, When the article should not be repeated, 7. When the 
article should he repeated, 

1. When not Used. 

No article is used, — 

1. When the mind considers an object in reference to its nature or 
character, rather than as an individual to be distinguished from others, or 
from something else. Or : When the noun answers to what rather tJian 
to who or which. 

2. When the mind refers to tiie whole species generally, or to only a 
part indefinitely. 

3. When the substantive is suflSciently definite by itself, or is rendered 
so by other limiting words. 

0. The article is sometimes elegantly omitted fi'ora titular phrases or 
from other familiar expressions, when the omission can lead to no miscon- 
ception of the meaning. 

What sort of a man is he? He is a different sort of a man. What kind 
of an article, then, would you call af Wo found him a very worthy good sort 
of an old mtin. — a very wwihy good old man. Such a man docs not deserve 
the name of a gentleman. The highest oflScer of a State is styled a Governor. 
They hated the name of a Stuart. Santa Anna ruled over the nation, under 
the title of a Dictator. The original signification of knave was a boy. The 
pink, the rose, and the lily, are the names of certain species of a flower. Tlie 
weather is getting cool enough for a fire. Of these twins, I never can tell the 
one from the other. lie was drowned in the attempting to cross che Missis- 
sippi. A wise man will avoid the showing any excellence in trifles. This 
tree is worth the planting — ^tlie being planted. The stray horses are posted at 
this place. (Of course not all ; nor can they be contrasted with any other class 
of horses.) Reason was given to a man to control his passions. (Of course to 
more than one.) I had a reference to the other. You may avoid offensive 
expressions by a circumlocution. Tliese fbreip^ners, in the general, are peaceful 
and industrious. You may send the letter by the mail. (No particular mail 
was meant.) The whites of America are the descendants of the Europeans; 
but the blacks are the descendants of the A fricans. A neuter verb can not be- 
come a passive. These sketches are not imaginary, but taken from the life. 
The law by the which they were condemned. It would take a half a day to 
do it. The ancients believed the fire, the air, the earth, and the water, to be 
the elements of all other material things. 

2. When the Definite Article should he Used. 

The definite article is used, — 

1. To make the folk wing noun sufficiently definite for denoting a par- 
ticular object as distinguished from others of the same kind, or from some- 
thing else. 

2. To show that the whole is meant^ or that all of the kind are meant 
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Women who neyer take any exercise, necessaiilj become invalids. The 
women who — or, Women that, Ac. Persons who have been instructed in col- 
leges, are said to have a collegiate education. The work is designed for the 
use of persons who may think it merits a place in tlieir Ubraries. No account 
is given of such an event bj historians who lived at that time. Modes of 
traveling in the last century were far inferior to ours. Wisest and best men 
sometimes commit errors. John Siraonds [a boat] left for Now Orleans yester-. 
day. They forbid wearing of rings and jewels. Convert sinners without shed- 
ding of blood. Great beneQt may be derived from reading of good books. A 
neglecting of our own afiiurs, and a meddling witii those of others, are the 
sources of many troubles. The Indians are descendants of the aborigines of 
this country. A pronoun is a part of speech used as a substitute for a noun. 
A violet is an emblem of modesty. A lion is bold, a cat is treacherous, and a 
dog is faithful Sometimes one article is improperly used for another. Who 
breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? ( WTieel here means a peculiar engine for tor- 
turing. There is also reference to other kinds of punishment) I have a right 
to do it. (The universal abstract was meant) 

3. When Ike Indefinite Article should be Used. 

The indefinite article is used — 

To show that no particular one is meant, implying that there are or may 
be others. Its various meanings range through the substitutes one, any, 
aUj eachy every y and the phrase — this^ and not any thing else, 

a. When a is used before few or little, the meaning is, some at least. 

h. When no article is used before few or littlcj the meaning is, none, or 
Cklmost none. 

The profligate man Is seldom or never found to be the good husband, the 
good father, or the beneficent neighbor. In Holland, great part of the land haa 
been rescued from the sea. He received only the fourth part of the estate. The 
interest is the tenth part of the sum. A pronoun is the word used for a noun. 
A librarian is the person who has charge of a library. Avoid the too frequent 
repetition of the same word. Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, 
and has another adjective joined to it An articulate sound is the sound of the 
human voice, formed by the organs of speech. Contrast makes each of the 
contrasted objects appear in the stronger light To the business of others I 
give but a Uttle attention. A little respect should be paid to thoqe who deserve 
none. Are not my days a few ? A few men of his age enjoy so good health 
60 bold a breacli of conduct called for little severity in punishing the offender. 

4. Whether A or An should he Used, 

1. A should be used before consonant sounds. 

2. An should be used before vowel sounds. 

a. A word beginning with the consonant sound of w or of y, is to be 
treated as if beginning with a consonant ; as. One, union, euhyy, 

b, A word beginning .with h sounded, and having the accent on the 
second syllable, is usually treated as if beginning with a vowel ; as, Heroic, 
hyena, hiatus, hereditary. 

He had a interest in the matter. It was a humble and dutifhl petition to 
the throne. Argus is said to have had an hundred eyes. An African or an 
European. An heretic ; a heretical opinion. A harangue. A hyena. A hia< 
tua A harmonious flow of words. Is it an % or an u f An history; a histo^ 
rical account; a historian. A heroic poem. A hyperbole. A hypothesis 
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An hexagon ; a hexagonal figore. There was not an human being on the placa 
An hopeful young man. An unity of interest. I would not make such an 
use of it It was not such an one as I wanted. 

6. Improper Use of K or An before Plurals, 

The indefinite article should never be so used as to appear to have a 
plural signification. Insert words, omit words, or change the term. 

A winding stairs led us to the Senate Chamber. A fiighi of, Ac. I saw her 
trim her nails with a scissors. — a pair of — The ne-xt object was, to provide 
a head-quarters. The farm was a long ways from town. The riglit wing on 
camped behind a small woods. I saw a snuffers lying on the mantel-piece. 
Tliis idiom is a remains of the Saxon dialect. Let us make a little memoranda 
of it A few miles from the river is a large swamp, or flats. The problem 
can not be solved from such a data. A long minuti:e of detail made the story 
very tedious. About a two days afterwards the legates returned to Oassar. 
The child was not a three weeks old, when it died. The Jews were permitted 
to return to their country, after a seventy years of captivity at Babylon. — a 
captivity of seventy years— An eight years' war was the conseqaenca "With 
Buch a spirit and intrigues was the war carried on. — and sv/ch intrigues — • 
The cottage was fringed by a very handsome eaves. A mother and children 
were captured by the Indians. — and her children — A neat house and gar- 
dens were thus sold for a trifle. My friend bought a house and lots iu the 
suburbs of St Louis. • 

Bemark. — Allowable : ** Never did a set of rascals travel fiirtbor to find a gal* 
lojpgy — Irving, "The draught of air performed the function of a beUows.'''' — Ih' 
Sobertson, Irving also has the phrase " a tongs." See Numborrt, p. 138. 

6. When the Article should not he Repeated, 

7. When the Article should he Repeated, 

1. When the repetition of the article would suggest more objects than 
are meant, the article should be omitted. 

2. When the omission of the article would not suggest all the objects 
meant, the article should be repeated. 

3. The article is elegantly omitted to show that the objects are joined, or 
comprehended in one view. 

4. The article is elegantly inserted to show that the objects are separate, 
distinct, or opposite ; or that they are viewed so. 

5. When the article relates to a series of terms, it should precede the 
whole series, or else each term of the series. 

The forsaken may find another and a better friend. My fi-iend was married 
to a sensible and an amiable woman. The matter deserves an impartial, a 
careful, and a thorough investigation. Everett, the scholar, the statesman, and 
the orator, should be invited. The white and black mhabitants amount to 
several thousands. A hot and cold spring issued from the siime mountain 
The sick and wounded were left at this place. The Eastern and the Western 
Continents. The Eastern and Western "Continent The first and the last pay- 
ments are the two in dispute. Give the possessive and the objective cases of 
w?io — the possessive and objective case of who. The Old a»id New Testament 
The Old and the New Testaments. Macaulay is not so good a poet as an his- 
torian. He is not so good a statesman as a soldier. She is not so good a 
cook as a washerwoman. I am a better arithmetician than a grammarian. 
The figure is a globe, a ball, or a sphere. Ls this a v, a, or uf A Philosoph- 
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ical Inquiry into the Origin of oiir Ideas on the Sublime and Beautiful. The 
I«aiin introduced between the Conquest and reign of Henry the Eighth. ("Oon- 
queaC* refers to William the Conqueror, not to Henry.) In my last lecture 1 
treated of the concise and diffuse, the nervous and feeble manner. The black 
and red soil will produce the best crops. (Two kinds of soil were meant) A. 
horse and a buggy went up to the house. Here, at different times, the parents 
had buried a son and daughter. He understands neither the Latin or Greek 
languages. — neither the Latin language nor the Greek. (Parte compared, con- 
trasted, or distiuctly noticed, should be expressed with' equal fullness.) The 
poor as well as rich, the high and low, the wise and ignorant, would be bene- 
flted by such a law. Both the house and bam were consumed by fire. He 
as distinguished himself both as a teacher and scholar. Neither the poor nor 
ich are completely happy. You must shoot a bear either through the heart 
or brain, —or through the brain. Let us make a distinction between the loss 
and expense. There is little difference between a catamount and leopard-cat 
It is not difficult to distinguish the demagogue from statesman. Not the use, 
but abuse^ of worldly things, is sinful The young, as well as old, may sicken 
and die. It was not tLe loss, but dishonor, that grieved him. We are the 
friends, not enemies, of the Institution. I would ratiier pluck a lily tliaa 
rose. I would rather hear the whippoorwill than katydid. The one or other 
of the two. There is not a tree in the yard, nor flower in the garden. Tlie 
hum of bees, and songs of birds, fell sweetly upon my ear. Was the man fined, 
and damage paid ? The oak, ash, maple, elm, and the hickory, are the prin- 
cipal trees of this State. Such a«la\v would be hijurious to the farmer, me- 
chanic, and the merchant Conie is an irregular transitive yerb ; found in the 
indicative mood, the present tense, third person, and ftingular number. 

Bemark.— Avoid such an arrangement of terms as will make the article relate 
to some to which you do not mean to apply it. Example : *' 1 was thinking of the 
solar system, time, and space;" i. «., the solar system, the solar time, and the so- 
lar space. But the author meant to say, ** I was thinking of time, space, and the 
solar system." 

Miscellaneous Examples. 

I have had a dull sort of a headache all day. The Tennessee, the MiasLs- 
gippi, and the Missouri, are all the names derived from the Indian languages. 
The violation of this ruie never fails to displease a reader. ^^ or an is sometimes 
used to convey an idea of unity. By adding s to dove, we make it a pluraL 
When a whole is put for the part, or the part for a whole ; a genus for the spe- 
cies, or the species for a genus ; a singular for a plural, or a plural for a siiigu> 
lar, the figure is called a synecdoche. Surely there is little satisfaction in Uie 
having caused another's ruin. Slie contributed a thousand dollars to build* 
ing of a college edifice. The virtues like his are not easily acquired : sucli 
qualities honor the nature of a man. I bought a vest-pattern and trimmings, 
for five dollars. This caused an universal consternation throughout the colo- 
nies. — Burke. We stopped at a hotel on Broadway. Apostrophe [ * ] is used 
in the place of a letter left out The day and night succeed each other. All 
the chief priests and elders took counsel against Jesus, to put him to deatli. 
You may measure the time by a watch, dock, or dial. Bv^ware of drunken- 
ness: it impairs understanding, wastes an estate, destroys a reputation, consumes 
the body, and renders the man of the brightest parts the common jest of the 
meanest clown. True charity is not the meteor whidi occasionally glares, but 
the luminary which, in its orderly and regular course, dispenses benignant in- 
fluence. Purity has its seat in the heart, but extends its influence over so 
much of the outward couduot^ as to form the great and material part of a 
character 
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0B8ESVATI0K8. 

From the Saxon ane are derived oar «», tf, and oim. Hence an is the older 
for n, which has become a for tlie sake of euphony. Even In English written in 
the last centary, we not nnfrequontly find an used whera a woald now be prefer 
red. An or a is now sometimes equivalent to one; bat generally it differs irom it 
by a shade of meaning. '^ It weighs a pound, or one pound ;*' but wben I say, 
** The whole community rose like one man, and built a bridge over the river,'* om 
and a are not interchangeable. "Will you take a horse?" — or eomething eUef 
'* Will you take one liorae ?'' — or two? The is akin to that^ but less emphatic ; and 
formerly it was sometimes used even before relative pronouns. "Northumber- 
land, thou ladder, by ike whioh my cousin Bolingbroke ascends my throne."— 
Shaxespeare, 

As a gonerui^hing, substantives must have or assume m'^aning, or must have 
nieaning liable to be widened or contracted, before the articles can be applied to 
them : and substantives must be without meaning, or have meaning not liable to 
be widened or contracted, or must be fixed in application, before they can dispense 
with the article^. Substantives denoting muterwU or abstract substance.^ eui gene- 
riSf or having themselves the accessory jdea of distinctioii frorn other things, do 
not require tlie article. The article generally has a double reference : the one, to 
other objects of the same kind; and the other, to other kinds. "Give mean 
apple," refers not only to other apples, but also, by way of exclusion, to oranges, 
peaches, plum^i, cakes, or other objects. 

2^ fie oiten suggests that there is but one object or group of the kind, supposed, 
by the speaker, to^ be tfeuerally known : a or an always implies that tnere are or 
niay be other similar objects. The implies that the speaker and the hearer have 
in common a knowledge of the individual as well as of the class, — such a knowl- 
edge as enables the speaker to suggest at onae to the hearer, by means of the ar- 
ticle, the object meant ; but a or an does not necessarily require that they have 
in common more than a knowledge of the class.- 

The article may be deJinUe^ indefinUe^ or omitted^ according to many different 
views : — 

1. DeJmUe^ as referring to the general knowledge of mankind. " The sun, ihe 
earth, Hhe Messiah, the dyspepsy, uie aword. the Saboath." 

2. Dejinite, as referring to the general knowledge of a community, — ^tp things 
ofVen noticed, or often thought of. "T'A* Missouri Compromise." "iTA^ Legis- 
lature." "7%0 never-failing brook, M« busy mill, the decent church that topped M« 
neighboring hill." 

5. Definite, as referring to the knowledge of the family circle. " Go to the well 
— 4o ihe bam.*' " Where is the washbowl V " The old oaken bucket." 

4. DeJimU^ as referring to the knowledge of the person addressed. " Give me 
ike letter." 

6. Definite, as referring to what has been mentioned, spoken of, or alrea.ly 
brought to the notice of the person addressed. " Go along till you come to a 
bridge ; and just beyond ihe bridge, turn to the right." These last two principles 
are often violated ; speakers or writers presuming too much on the knowledge of 
their hearers or readers, or speaking of objects unknown as if other people were 
as well acquidnted witn them as they themselves are. " I will now give you an 
account oi ihe great hurricane, which passed over our village when I was a boy." 
Bay, "tf great?' 

6. Definite, as referring to the class to which the object belongs. " The [boat] 
Fulton went up ihe Hudson" [river]. " Alexander the Great." " Bolivar was the 
Washington or South America." 

7. Definite, by way of preeminence. (See the preceding paragraph.) "7^ man 
of men." " The Bible is the book of books." " The generous Lafayette." 

8. Definite, as comprehending the whole class, or as referring to other classes 
of objects. " The horse is a useful animal." ^''The letters ai'e divided," <feo. "iTA* 
beantiful." " 2%« Stuarts." " One or ^A« other of two." 

9. Definite, as referring to the other parts associated with the object. " 2^ 
neck connects ihe head and the trunk." 

10. Definite, as being a necessary part or accompaniment, and as being there- 
fore known to some extent to the hearer. "TAe weather was fine." " The fare 
was good : the coffee and rolls were particularly excellent." " Andre stood beside 
ihe coffiii." " The enemy were on the other side." 
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11. DeJiniUy as being alone, ar all, and known to be so. "7^ earth is some 
whiJt flat at the polos." ' ' The flwt and ths last ." 

12. Definite^ as bainv made so by some accompanying descriptive words. <* 7%b 
VLvfe-BrKD damsel." "7%e win Id of autujcx." **y*A« man who is upimqht." 

1. IndeJinUey as first introdaoing an object of a known class, or as implying that 
there are or may be other objects of the same kind. "An old manascript, toand 
in Home, has,'* &c. " He is a saddler." "A Homer." In this sense, the noan 
may be oven to some extent made definite by other words. 

2. Indefinite^ as bcln? used in the sense otany^ eaehj or every. "A coojanotion 
connects words." "-4 dollar a pair." 

8. Indejinite, to exclude the ambiguous sense which the would give. " She re- 
oeived a third of the estate." *^The third" miijht suggest a particular third. " A 
librarian is a i>er8on who has charge of a library." *^The person" might suggest 
that "person** is the subiect-nominative. * 

1. OmUtedy because tlie mind does not individualize the object, or conceive it 
with definite limits. ** Orthography treats of the forms of tettere and wordsJ** 
•* The oak is a species of tree.** 

2. Omitted^ because, by frequent notice of the object, the word has acquired at 
most the deflniteness of a proper name, or because it is merely descriptive. 
"Where is /fl^rr' " At tabU.** "With body md soul.** "OnfooL** "Go 
to bed.** "Boston Oommon.** 

8. Omitted, because if used it might imply too much importance or emphasis. 
'* Notice." "A Notice" might suggest, Now look here ; tor this i# a notice that is 
a notice. 

4. Omitted, because it rai^ht give a wrong impression. " He was then eherif.*^ 
** Use essence of peppermint." "She is heir to a little fortune." 

5. Omitted, for tlie sake of poetic measure. " The why is pltun as way to 
parish churclu" — Shakespeire. 

Always consider carefully, in the use of words, what the sense requires. "A 
pine is a species of a tree," is improper ; because one tree is not a class, nor is a whole 
class a part of one tree. The pine is a species qf tree. But when a is ne(:ded to 
express the meaning, it is perhaps allowable. " What kind oi paper [the material] 
have you?" differs from " What kind of a paper [document] have you ?" " Ber.r 
Worcester to the death." — Shak. Improper, because no paiticular kind of cksth 
was meant — to death — to his death. " A half eagle." and " half an eagle," are not 
necessarily equivalent. What is true of all, is usually true of each : hence we cnn 
say, " A wise man may be more useful than a rich man ;" " A good pupil never 
disobeys his instructor;" — or, " The wise man may be more useful than the rich 
man ;" " 'The good pupil never disobeys his instructor." There are some thines 
that may be conceived either in the gross or as individuals ; and hence the article 
may be either omitted or used. "It fell with loud noise f* "It fell with a loud 
noise.** " I see a farm." First observance; just enough knowledge of it \o tell 
what it is. " I see the farm." Previous knowledge. " Caesar, a Caesar ;" " From 
liberty each nobler science sprung, a Bacon brightened, and a Spenser sung." 
Meaning assumed, application extended. " Dar'st thou, then, to beard the lion in 
his den, — the Douglas in his hall ?" — Scott. " These are the sacred I'eelings of thv 
heart, Lyttleton, ^A« friend." — Thomson. " I never knew any other man so much 
the gentleman." Preeminence. The is sometimes an elegant substitute for the pos- 
sessive pronoun. " He took me by the hand" — my hand. " J udge the tree by 
the fruit" — its fruit " They had never bowed the knee to a tyrant" 

" There are few mistakes in his composition" — almost none. " There are a few 
mistakes in his composition" — som^ — many. " There are not a few mistakes in his 
ooraposition" — very many. So, " She has Little vanitv ;" " She has a little vanity ;" 
"She has not a little vanity." A noun limited by the indefinite article, may 
often be made plural in the same sense, by omitting the article : as, " He was 
a representative from St. Louis ;" " They were represe/Uatives from St. Louis." 
Kle;^ance requires^ — "He paid neither the principal nor the interest — both tAt 
principal and the interest — the principal as well as the interest — the principal, but 
not the interest — ^principal and interest. We usually say, "Too good a man," 
" Too large an apple," &c. ; accordinjrly, it is better to say, " Too nice a woman," 
** Too frequent a repetition," than, " A too nice woman," " A too frequent rep- 
etition." " He is a better poet than painter." He is not so good apainter. " He 
IS a better painter than a poet" In painting, he excels poets. "The black and 
white calf" — one ea^. "The black and the white calf" — too. "He wrote for s 
li^ht and a strong wa|;on"-r<t0O. " He wrote for a light and strong wagon"- 
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" He ma.Tied a handsome, a sensible, and an accomplished woman" — marritd 
ihree. Say, " a handsome, sensible, and accomplUhei woman." ** A farmer, 
lawyer, and politician, addressed the asjiembly" — one person. "I saw the editor, 
the printer, and the proprietor of the paper"— /A/'tftf /)«r»o/M. But, for the sake of 
empriasis, and when the meaning can not be misconceived, the article is some- 
times repeated ; as, " There sat the wise, the eloquent, and the patriotic Chatham." 
* Give me the fourth and the last," may not be equivalent to " Give me the fourth 
and last." We can not say, "The definite and the indefinite articles," nor, 
"The definite and indefinite article j" but we must say, " The definite and the in- 
definite article." "The definite and mdefinite articles," or, " The definite article and 
the indefinite." The last is ^nerally the best mode of expression. The omission 
of the article sometimes imphes a unity in the objects, or in the view taken; the 
rep»Hition of it, separation. "The soul and body." Viewed as one. "The soul 
and the body." Viewed separately and distinctly. " The day, the hour, and the 
niiaate, were specified." ISmphasis. "I have lust sold a house and lot — a horse 
and bnggy." One balonged to the other. " I have just sold a house and a lot — 
a horse and a hnggy.^^ One did not belong to the other. " Ho is a poet and a 
mathematician." Qualifications seldom found in the same person. "He is a 
physician and surgeon — a lawyer and politician." Qualifications usnallv found in 
the same person. " A singular and plural antecedent require a plural verb."— 
Wells. Bequire^ in the plural number, shows the sense ; but the article should 
rather have been repeated. "There are three pardons: the first, second, and 
third." Mr. Brown contends that this should be, " There are three persons : 
^ first, the second, and the third." I think he is hvpercritioal in regard to such 
expressions. Query. — Should the indefinite article be repeated before each one of 
a series of substantives, merely because a different form of the article is reauired ? 
Mr. Murray thinks it should ; the other grammarians treat the difficulty with char- 
acteristic eviision. I should not hesitate to omit the article to avoid a clumsier 



best authors favor the former mode of expression. Such expressions as " A histo- 
ri«ri,*' "A harmonic scale," have occasionally been countenanced by the best writers 
and critics ; and it would seem that euphony sometimes allows the a, when the 
first syllable is closed by a consonant sound, or when the h is heard with cou- 
Biaerable distinctness. 

7. ADJECTIVES. 

203. An adjective is a word used to qualify or limit the 
meaning of a substantive. 



evi 

the poor is meany 

Our language has about T,000 adjectives; and they give to it not a little of 
its beauty, energy, and precision. 

204. Words from other parts of speech are frequently used as 
adjectives. 

Ex. — "A gold rin^; a mahogany table; state revenue; Ckdifomia gold; the 
politicians; a wauld-be scholar; parsing exercises; rolling prairies; the far-of 
future ; the above remarks ; a faretoell address." " The lightnings flashed Wr- 
rUlionJ^^— Dante. (*' The rose looks re^.") " The West is as truly American, as 
genuinely Jonathan^ as any other part of our country." — Wise. 

205. Adjectives may be divided into two chief classes ; descrij^ 
tive and definitive. 

206. A descriptive adjective describes or qualifies. 
lSx.---Oood, white, square. "The green forest was bathed in golden light." 
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*207. A defiiiitlTc adjective merely limitA or modifies. 

Kx. — " There are many wealthy farmers in thi$ oountry." 

Adjectives may be divided also into several smaller classes : namely, 
tomrnon; participial; compound; numeral, comprising cardinal, ordinaX, 
and multiplicative; and pronominal^ comprising distribtUivCj demonstraUoe^ 
and indefinite. 

208. A common adjective is any ordinary epithet of the language ; 
as, Good, upper. 

209. A proper adjective is an adjective derived from a proper 
noun; as, American, English, Newtonian. 

210. A participial adjective is a participle ascribing the act or 
.state to its subject as a quality; ai, '•^Tunnkling stars." 

Iq the phrase *' his dvinsr day," d^inj is a mere adjective ; and it is plain, for 
iDstanoe, that unepUajphed — "without epitaph," and unhorsed — "deprivea of 
hctrse, ' aiflfer radically in sense. A pirlieipial adjective is derived directly from 
a verb, is nearly always placed before its noun, and generally expresses a per- 
manent or habitual act or state. 

1511. A compound adjective is a compound word used as an adjective; 
as, ^^Thirh-warhled songs." 

212. A numeral adjective expresses number definitely; as, T^a, 
second, twofold. 

The cardinal numerals tell how many, as one, two; the ordinal, vijioh 
one, Hs first, second; and the muUiplicaMvey how many fold, as single^ double, 
twofoUL A long or composite numeral is parsed as one word. 

213. The pronominal adjectives are a class of definitive adjectives 
of which some are occasionally used as pronouns; as, Tkat, this, other. 

The distributive point out objects as taken separately; as, SacJi, every, 
either, neittusr, many a. 

The demonstrative, or definite, point out objects definitely ; as, ?%**, yonder 
The indefinite point out objects indefinitely ; as, Any, some. 



Degrees of Compariiiioit. 

Since the same quality may exist in different objects and in 
different degrees, adjectives are modified to express higher or lower 
degrees, or the highest or the lowest degrees, of the quality. Hence 
adjectives have what are called the decrees of comparison, 
£x. — " Lime is white ; milk is whiter; bat snow is the whitest of all." 

Adjectives have three degrees of comparison ; the positive^ the 
cmnparatlve^ and the superlative, 

214. a. The positive degree expresses the quality simply. 
"Ex.—" A young orchard ; a large farm." " The fields look green and/rw^** 

215. h. It ascribes an equal degree of the quality, without refer- 
ence to lower or higher degrees of the same quality. 

Ex. — " She is as good as he." " A woman as modest as she is heataifuV 

216. a. The comparative degree ascribes the quality in a 
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higher or a lower degree to one object, or set of objects, tlian to 
another. 

Ex. — ** A younger brother ; more important affairs ; a boy less etudiousJ*^ 

217. 6. It expresses the quality in a higher or a lower degree, as 

reckoned from some other condition or quality of the same object or 

of a dilFerent object. 

Ex. — " A nation is happier in peace than in war." " I am better than T was.' 
"She Ib more aceompliehea than wise." " My horse is yjhiter than yours is black." 

Tlie comparative degree alwajrs implies two considered distinct from each 
other ; and it either refers to the game quality in two dilferent objects or in two 
different conditions of the same object, or it refers to one quality as contrasted 
with a different one. That from which it is reckoned, is sometimes understood, 
cw exists only in the mind. 

Ex. — " A f»<>r« «%iAfe situation" [than some other one]. **What is better va 
always preferred." 

The comparative de^ee may be construed with tlian after it; therefore such 
words as superior , inferior^ interior^ preferable,, previous, &c., are not in the com- 
parative degree. And I doubt very much whether such words as inner, auter^ 
upper, hinder, can be properly said to be in the comparative degree. They do 
not admit than after them, and they refer to an opposite rather than to a positive 
state : tlius, upper refers to lower, rather than to up; inner^ to ottter. Inner and 
outer differ very little from internal and external, 

218. a. The superlative degree expresses the quality in the 

highest or the lowest degree in which such objects have it. 

Ex. — "The loveliest flowers were there." "The most skilful rider could do no 
better." "The least skiUful rider could do no worse." "Two kindest souls alone 
must meet; 'tis friendship makes the bondage sweet." — Watts. 

219. 5. It ascribes the quality in the highest or the lowest de- 
gree to one object, or group of objects, as compared with the rest, or 
with other conditions of the same object 

Ex. — "The largest sycamore on the river." " The best peaches are taken from 
the tree." " He sat highest on Parnassus." " I am Juippiest at home." 

The superlative degree implies three or more objects classed together ; or 
else it impUes other similar conditions of the same .objocL 

220. An adjective can not be compared with propriety, when 
it denotes a quality or property that can not exist in different de- 



Ex.— Equal, level, perpendicular, square, naked, round, straight, first, second, 
one, two, blmd, deaf, dead, empty, perfect, right, honest, sincere, hollow, four- 
footed. 

221. Good writers, however, sometimes use such adjectives in 
the comparative or the superlative degree; but then they do not 
take them in their full sense. 

Ex. — " Our sight is the rt^st perfect of our senses." — Addison, This means that 
it approaches nearer, than the rest, to perfection, " And love is still an emptier 
name," — Goldsmith. Almost all descriptive or qualifying adjectives may be used 
either as absolute, in their meaning, or as relative. And henoe the comparative and 
superlative degrees may sometimes express even less of the quality than the posi- 
tive degree expresses. " John's apple may be better than mine, and William may 
have the best apple, yet not one of them may be really good,^^ " Your largest horsa 
is a mere poiiy." 
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222. A little of the quality may be expressed by adding ish 
to the positive, or by placing before it such words as rather^ same" 

Ex. — ^Black, UachUh; gaUish; yeUowiah; somewhat disagreeable; rather young. 

223. A high degree of the quality, without implying direct 
eomparison, is expressed by very, exceedingly, a most, <kc. 

Ex. — " Very respecttiil ; exceedingly polite ; a most distingaished soldier.'* 



Hoir adJectiTes are compared. 

224. To express inferiority, we use less and least. 

Ex. — ^Pos. good, oomp. Use good, snpcrl. least good ; important, lest important^ 
least important, 

226. To express superiority, the comparison is formed by adding 

er and est to the positive, or by placing more and most before it. 

Ex. — ^Pos. large, comp. larger, superl. largest; rich, richer, rudest; oheerfal, 
fnore cheerful, most (A^erful, See Rules for Spelling. 

Which of these methods should bo used, depends chiefly on the sound of 
the word, or on the number of its syllables. 

226. Adjectives of one syllable are compared by adding er for 

the comparative, and est tor the superlative. 

Ex. — ^Deep, deeper, deepest ; wise, wiser ^ wisest; sad, sadder, saddest; dry, drier, 
driest. 

227. Adjectives of three or more syllables must always be com- 
pared by more and m^st. 

Ex. — Beaatifal, more beautiful, most beautiful. 

Adjectives of two syllables follow some of them one method, and some the 
other. 

228. Adjectives of two syllables ending in y, or in le after a 
consonant, or accented on the second syllable, are generally com- 
pared by er and est, 

Ex. — Happy, happier, happiest; feeble, feebler, feeblest; polite, politer, politest* 

229. Some other adjectives of two syllables are sometimes com- 
pared in like manner; especially if they end in a vowel or a liquid 
sound. 

Ex. — " Narrow, narrotoer, narrotoest ; handsoma. handsomer, handsomest; ten 
der^ tenderer, tenderest^ ** The metaphor is the commonest figure." — flair's Rhe* 
tone, " Philosophers are but a soberer sort of madmen." — Irving, 

230. Some words are expressed in the superlative degree, by 
annexing most to them. 

Ex. — ^Foremost, utmost, inmost, innermost, hindmost, nethermost. 

231. To express superiority, any adjective may sometimes be 
compared by more and most, 

Ex.— " A foot more light, a step mors true, 

Ne'er from the hcAth-flower dashed the dew.*'— iSbptf* 
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232. When two or more adjectives come together, of which some 
are properly compared by er and e«<, aad others by more and most, the 
smaller are generally placed first, and all are compared as one, by mor^ 
and most, 

Ex.—" The more nice and elegant vartsy — Johnson. " Homer^s imagination was 
Dy fiir the most rich and copious?'^ — Pope. 

More, most, less, and lectst, when used to compare other words, should be 
parsed separately, and as adverbs. 

The adjectives whose comparison can not be learned by means of % 
general rule, are said to be irregular, 

Ex. — " Good, letter, lest; had, worse, toorstJ*^ See p. 11. 



Nnmber. 

Some adjectives express number. 
Ex. — ^This, these ; thaf*., those ; few ; many. 

One, first, second, etc. ; each, every, either, neither ; this, {hat, another ; 
much, aU (the whole), wJioh (all the),--denote but one object or one ag- 
gregate. 

Ex.—" 'rhe first man." " The first ten men." "^e»ry creature loves ire like." 
^^Jfeiiher combatant recovered from his wounds.'' 

The numerals above one, (as two, three, etc.,) and these, those, aU 
(number), /ei/;, several, many, divers, sundry, refer to more objects than one. 
233. Adjectives implying number, must agree in this respect 
with the substantives to which they relate. 

Ex.—" Four f€et£ not, " Four foot:^ " That eind of trees," or, " Trees of 
ihai kind ;" not, " Those kind of trees." 

•Pronominal and other deffinUive adjecUres. 

All takes in the whole number spoken o^ or the entire object or class. "-4ZI 
men." "-4fl the years of man's life." " If aU the year were playing holidays." 
" He is the best of them oiL" 

Any strongly denotes an indefinite object. It denotes it as opposed to a 
particular one or to none. ** There is little honor in what any body can do." 
"Have you any foreigners in your county?" 

Both means the two. It is usually emphatic, implying^ not only the one, Imt 
Ihe other aiso. *'Both horses are lame." " R\a father and mother are both dead." 

Certain indefinitely describes what the speaker more definitely knows. "A 
certain man planted a vineyard." " I will not vote for a certain candidatoj" 

Divers-s-^everoZ or many + different. ** Divers philosophers hold that the 
lips are part and parcel of the mind." — Shak, Everso many different phUosO' 
fhers, etc. 

£ach means both or all considered separately. It implies two or more. 
*^Each one of the twins has a horse." ^'Each pupil must use his own books." 

£ither means one or the other of two, but not both. Sometimes it de- 
notes the two in the sense of each, but with greater distinctness. " I will sell 
either one of my two horses." ^^Either road leads to town." " On either side 
they found impassable barriers." — Irving. That is, if they turned to one side, 
they found them there ; and if they turned to the other side, they also found 
them there. 

Miher is sometimes applied to more than two, but with very questionable pro* 
priety. ^^Mihsr or neither, applied to any number greater than one of two objeote, 

9 
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isamere^olecidm,* and ono of late introdvL^ony—ffarrisan'i English Lanfuag^* 
"The proaominal aijectives tiihir and neithsry in Btrict propriety of syntax, relate 
to two only ; when .more are referred to, any and none^ or ant/ ons and no one^ 
«boald be' used in stead of them." — Ooold Brown, The following senteioe A*om 
Geo, P. Marsh, however, oould hardly be improved : " Dryden, Pope, and Words- 
worth have not scrupled to lay a profane hand upon Chancer, a mightier genius 
bhan eWier,^^ 

Else excludes what is ascertained, from something indefinite. "What dae f " 
*Any one «&«." "Who else have seen him?" 

Every means all considered separately. It implies several or many. ^^Eoery 
iq[>ple hi the basket is frozen." " Pick up every one." 

Few denotes a comparatively small number, "^ei^ shall part where manjr 
meet." 

Fomier. See This and Thai, 
> JLatter. See This and That 

Many denotes a comparatively large number. 

Many a means many considered separately. It differs from every, only in 
not denoting alL Many a is to Tnany^ as every is to otf. " Many a man haa 
been ruined by intemperance." 

Much denotes a comparatively large quantity. "JfticA money." 

Neither means not the one nor the other. It is opposed to each denoting 
two, or to either in this sense ; sometimes to both, ^*Each of yours is g^ood, but 
neuher of mine is." " Shall I take 60^, one^ or neiOier f " 

No means not ayiy, or not a, or it denies of all separately. Sometimes it de- 
nies a certain character of an object "^ man knows his destiny." " She is 
no friend of mine." *' Even Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me." — Pope, 

One may be applied indefinitely to any person or other object 

One corresponds to another, when the meaning is not that there are but two ; 
one or t?ie one, to the other of two. One^-^ither of two ; the one-^ma particular 
one of two. " First came one daughter, and then ano^er." " They marched one 
after another^ " He wont from one extreme to the other." One sometimes de- 
notes a person as not well known, or as of not much impoi-tauce. Hence it is 
sometimes very contemptuous. "One Peter Simmons was the defendant" "An 
attack upon me by one Reid." — Benton. 

Other or another denotes something different or distinct from sometlilng 
nlse, yet of tiie same class or name. With allusiou to something known or 
mentioned, it denotes something else. " An other overflow." •' Take the other." 
" They are meant for us ; they can be meant for no other. ^^ — P, B&nry. 

Own implies possession, with emphasis or distinction. " My ow;»." " Use 
your £)u»» book." " Our om;» Webster." 

Same means Twt another or not different. It denotes the identical object or 
a similar object "It is thd same boat that we saw an hour ago." "This 
church is built of the same stones as the other." 

Several denotes more than two and fewer than many. "Several boys." 

Some denotes one or a portion indefinitely. It is opposed to o^ a paaHcw*^ 
lor one, or the whole. **Some of the robbers wore caught" "Some one said so." 
^^Some of his money was stolen." When two indefinite portions are spoken ol 
or are contrasted, some is often applied to one, and others to the other ; when 
more than two are spoken of, some is generally used throughout Somelimes 
others is used to continue the sentence after the first some. " Som^ of the men 
were without coats, and others without shoes." "Some of the pupils are indo- 
lent, some are mischievous, and some are stupid." 

* Errors of grammar are commonly called aolecisma^ from Soli^ the name of a Grecian col. 
(ray, noted for the misuse of their mother-tongue. ^* The barbariam is an offence agalnol 
•tymology, the solecism agalust syntax,' and the impropriety a^nat lezioography.**-^ 
CampMVa lUietorie, 
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Svuli refers to an object as being of the same nature, character, or dcscrip« 
ttou as something else. " Modesty, meekness, and such virtues.'* "5ue^ men 
as he is." *'Such principles as we approve." It is sometimes so used as to in 
dude both the objects or classes to which the comparison relates. " It is so 
used by such writers as Swift and Addison ;" t. «., by Swift and Addison, and 
oth-r writers like them. Sometimes it denotes identity in stead, of similarity, 
and is then generally in the way of a better expression. "Such nouns as end in 
X assume es;" say, "77ie nouns which,^^ Ac. 

Sundry— diverts, but it is not quite so emphatic. ^ So teach stmdry gram« 
marians." — Brovm. 

This (plu. these) strongly and distinctly points out something as near the 
speaker, in place or time. " This house and these fields, are they not yours ?" 
**2%is subject has been frequently discussed." 

That (plu. those) strongly and distinctly points out something as not near the 
speaker, or as not so near as something else. Hence, in speaking of two, thai 
may be applied to the former, and this to the latter. ^'ThoU cloud is exceedingly 
beautiful" " These roses will bloom longer than <Ao»e." • " TluU question which 
we were yesterday discussing." 

^^Some put the bliss in action, some in ease : 
Tliose call it pleasure ; and contentment, fhese.^^ — Pope, 

In such cases, former and lotMer, one and other^ ones and others^ may also fre» 
quently be used. f\»'mer and latter are the most obvious in their reference. 
" The cry of danger to the Union was raised to divert their assaults upon the (7on- 
etitution. It was the latter, and not the foriner, that was in danger." — Benton, 
In the explanatory plirase ^^that is," that often seems to be used in the sense of 
this. Sometimes that is simply more forcible than the. "Thai man who said so^ 
is mistaken." " I trust I have none of that other spirit which would drag an- 
gels down." — Webster, 

Very is nearly equivalent to e compound personal pronoun, or to the word 
even " Our very existence depends upon it"— Our existence itself, etc 

What and which, whether interrogative or responsive, and also their com- 
pounds, point out objects definitely, ».nd sometimes indefinitely. "What man 
among you?" "Whaler motives govern him." "All persons whatsoever,-* 
*^What money he earned, she spent" "By which charter, certain rights were 
secured to us." 

Yon or yonder strongly points put something in sight * Ton hawthorn 
bush." " Yonder hills, robed in misty blue, were the haunts of my childhood." 



234. Since every quality or attribute must belong to some object, 
adjectives are said to belong to the substantives which they qualify or 
Ucoit 

235. When an adjective relates equally to two or more subatan- 
tiveSy it should be parsed accordingly. 

Ex. — " The APPLES, PEAKS, and pbaohbb, are ripeJ** "A man of ^reai SBNarBiD* 
ITT and OKNI08." " I%at house and lot." " The cow and ojLUf are wkiU,^* " A 
wMU oow and oalf.^' But, "A white cow and a calf," "A white cow and h&r calf," 
do not mean that the calf is white too. " He is a venerable old man." Here veTi^ 
ruble qualifies old man^ rather than ma/n only. 

236. When two or more adjectives oome between an article and a 
plural noun, they sometimes qualify each only a part of what the noun 
denotes. 

Ex.—" The New and Old Testamenis"— The New Testament and the Old Tes- 
tament ; not, The New Tftstaments and the Old Testameuta. 
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237. An adjective is scimetimes used witihont a substantive, to com- 

Elete the sense of a preceding participle or infinitive. The adjective re- 
ites in sense to the object su^ested by a previous possessive ; or else it 
relates indefinitely to some being, or to all beings whatsoever. 

Ex. — " To BE g(H)d is to be happy,^^ *' These are the coascquences of being too 
fond of glory." " H'w being rich was the cause of his ruin." " There is nothing 
lost by BEING car^ttl" The phrase is equivalent to a uouq, or to an adjective and 
noun : also, a noun that will preserve the sense, can generally be supplied. 
^Ooodneas is happinesty " Those are tlie consequences of too much fondness for 
glory," " His rvches were the cause of his ruin." " To be a good per807i^ is, to bo 
a happy person ;" or, ** To be good people, is, to be happy peoplsy " These are 
the consequences of being a nation too fond of glory." " His being a rich young 
man, was the cause of his ruin." *' There is nothing lost by being a carffulpenofk 
—by being earful pei'sons^ 

A word that is usually an adjective, has sometimes the sense or mo- 
difications of a noun or a pronoun, and may then be parsed accordingly. 

Ex. — '* Burke wrote on the beautiful and tbe sublime,^^ " O'er the vast ad- 
mpt." — MiUon. " We crossed the mightv rf«cp." " In the dead of night." 
•* Companion of the deady — Campbell. " Children are afraid to ffo into the dark,"*^ 
"1 prefer oreen to red,*^ "The poJtL at least, is secure." — Webster. "These 
primitives have no derivatives,'''' " Between the nohWs palace and the hut." 
" Where either'' s fall determines both their fetes." " Every one must have heard 
of the tragical fate of Emmett." — Iroing, 

Such a word, when used as a noun, expresses the quality by a gen- 
eral reference to some or all objects possessing it ; or it sets forth some 
particular object or class as characterized by it. 

When an adverb is joined to such a word, the word must be parsed as an ad- 
jective, belonging to such a substantive understood as will make sense ; namely, 
thing, things, persons, people, place, style, one, ones^ &c. : as, " The truly wise are 
not avaricious ;" " How much have you got ?" " Nearly all were captured ;" " A 
fine instance of the truly sublime,'''' hotter, — " of true sublimity,^'' 

So, indeed, should every such word be parsed, when the word denoting the 
person or thing referred to, is obviously understood, or can be supplied without 
injuring the sense; as, " Of the apples ho took the larger [ones] and left the 
smaller^ [ones]. " Turn to the ?c/35" [hand or side]. It is generally better to parse 
the adjective as a substantive, only when it has so far usurped the character of one 
that the expression with the most suitable word supplied, would not exactly con- 
vey the same sense, or else would be tedious and clumsy. M.&nj grammarians, 
though perhaps needlessly, parse as pronouns most of the definitive adjectives 
above described, when the modified substantive is omitted. Such parsing is ob- 
jectionable, furthermore, inasmuch as the words generally may be, and frequently 
are, modified by adverbs. 

When an adjective is used substantively, it is sometimes difficult to tell whether 
H should be parsed as a noun or as a pronoun. This will depend on whether the 
word is descriptive of a class, like a common noun, or is merely designative— 
belonging to the class called form-words, and applicable to objects that differ in 
kind. 

An adjective sometimes becomes an adverb, without a change of form. 
Ex. — " I like it best*^^ " Go, get you to my lady's chamber ; and tell her tliat 
If sha PAINT an inch thick^ yet to this favor will she oome at laaV^ -^Shaiespear^ 
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EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Birw (ke adjectives: — 

1. 

*A dark cloud came over the city. The summer* breezes blow soft* 
and cool'". The annual, autumnal, desolating*' fires have almost destroyed 
this well-timbered country. Horses are as'* valuable* as** mules [are]. 
Homer was a greater^ poet than Virgil. Here the valleys are more" 
beautiful, and the mountains [are] less" rugged" and more fertile. Then 
comes an elevated rolling prairie country. The sweetest^ flowers fringed 
the little stream. The river is highest in June. The cedars highest on the 
mountain, are the smallest [cedars]. The last blow was more fiaital Tho 
foremost horse is superior to the rest. 

2. 

Up" springs the lark, shrill-voiced and loud, the messenger' of mom. 
He treated poor* and rich alike. To be' poor* is more honorable^ than to 
be dishonorably rich [is honorable]. 

The beai\tiful« fields and forests now in view, were very extensive'*, 
and governed" by some Peruvian prince or princess. — PrescoU. 

On the grassy bank stood a tall waving ash, sound to the very top.^> 
Vkkens. ' 

How brilliant and mirthful the light' of her eye, 

Like'" a star* glancing" out" from the blue* of the sky 1- - WhWiar. 

There brighter suns dispense serener ligiit. 

And milder moons imparadise the night — Montgomery, 

Where smiling spring' its earliest visit* paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms' delayed. — Goldsmith. 

3. 

There are two' pear-trees in the second row. Any man can carry the 
whole limb with all its apples. Would any man defend infidelity by 
such or any other arguments ? No man is perfectly independent of all 
others*. There is a horse for each man. Many a fine intellect is buried 
in poverty. Neither course is proper. This chair is nearer to me than 
that". Who else came ? One story is good until another'" is told. Silver 
and gold have I none*f. These resolutions reasserted the sole right of 
the colonies to tax themselves in all cases whatsoever'*. 

* It may be well, when time allown it, for the pupil to descendf in parsing, according 

lo our classification of adjectives : thuft, adjective ; descriptive or definitive ; common 

proper^ oompoufuL, pronominal^ See. ; dietributive^ deTnonetrativA, &o. It may ^Iso be wel! 
to aay, in parsing some descriptive adjectives, — — **■ it can not be compared with propriety 
said belongs,*^ etc. 

(o.) " iSuTOwter" is an adjective, — a yrord *** definitive^ etc (h.) *^ Desolating** is an 
adjective^ — a word • • • participial^ it is a participle ascribing • • * and belongs, etc. (c.) 
— — in the poeitive degree, it ascribes an equal degree of the quality ; an'3 belongs, etc 
id.) comparative degree, it ascribes the quality in a higher degree to one object as com- 
pared with another; and belongs, etc (e.) ^— in the superlative degree, it sseribes the 

quality, etc (See definitions of the superlative degree.) (/.) and belongs to people un- 

lierstood, according to Rule X. (g.) and belongs ta person or persons understood, ac> 

cording to Rule X. Or my^ *' and is here used without a substantive, according to Note 

X." (*.) and it belongs to the phrase *To he poor** according to Rule X. (i.) and 

belongs to ** fields and forests^** according to Rule X. (J.) '■'•Two** Is an adjective * * * defini- 
tive • • • numeral * * * cardinal * * * and belongs, etc. (k.) " Nonmf* is here perhaps parsed 
best as an adjective belonging to ** tAlver** and " gold^** notwithstanding it can not be placed 
next to them. ** We shall have twne end." — Bacon. It is not essentiul tliat an udjecUv* 
mu8i alwajs be capable of standing next to its substantive. 
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Examples to be Corrected. 

All the liabilities to error in regard to adjectives, maj be reduoed to tli* 
fcUowing heads :— 

1. Choice, 2. N'umber. 3. Comparison, 4. Position. 
1. Choice, 

1. In the use of adjectives, care should be taken to select the most ap- 
propriate for the meaning intended. 

2. Adverbs should not be unnecessarily used as adjectives. 

3. Them should not be used for those. 

Tiiem boys are very idle. Wliat do you ask for them applos? Let some 
of them boys sit on them other benches. I have three horsea, and you may 
rifle eithor of them. Neither of my dozen razors is worth a cent. Further 
information may be obtained from either of the [ci^ht] professors. Neither of 
tlin [six] hats is large enough for my head. Nono of the two pleases me. 
Any one of the two roads will take you to town. Tall pines grew on either 
side of tiie river. B;ich one of the thousand soldiers received a guinea. You 
may take o'or a one or ne'er a one, just as jou please. That very point which 
we are now discussing, was lately decided in Kentucky. These very men with 
whom you traveled yesterday, are now in jail. There seems to be little glory 
in doing what every body can do. — any body — Memory and forecast just 
returns engage; this pointing back to youth, that on t^ age. — Pope. The 
whole school were at play ; some at marbles, others at ball, these at racing, 
those at jumping the rope, and some few at mumble-peg. (Use aome^ and lastly 
say, " and a few at mumble-peg.^*) Such capers are unbefitting a man of hia 
aga — unsuitable to — Such verbs as assume ed, are regular. Such persons 
as are unprovided, will please to apply at the office. AU persons (hat are, &c. 

There are not less than fifteen banks in the city of New York that suspended 
to-day. I have caught less fish than you. A proper fraction is less than one, 
because it expresses less parts than it takes to make a unit — D. P. Colburn, 
The summit of the hill was covered with stinted trees. (Say ''5<M»te(i," for 
stinted is usually restricted to eating and drinking.) It all tends to show, that 
our whole plans had been discovered The whole tends. . . . th'M all our^ &o. Wo 
stand the last, and, if we fall, the latest, experiment of self-goverument. His 
now wife is a cousin of his former wife. The then minister was unusually 
talented. Our bulk-ts glanced harmlessly from the alligator's back. ' Open the 
door widely. We were all sitting quietly and comfortably round the fire. 
The shutters were painted greenly. We anived safely, after all our misfortunes. 
This rose blooms most fairly. Velvet feels smoothly. I live freely from care. 
John reads too loudly, and James reads too lowly. (/ e., John is too loud, 
when .... James is too low in voice, when — ) Yet often touching will wear 
gold, —frequent— It is the often doing of a thing, that makes it a habit. 
He makes seldom mention of his relatives. He seldom mentions^ Ac. Motion 
upwards is more agreeable than motion downwards. Upward motion^ &c. He 
made a soon and prosperous voyage. You jump too highly when you dance. 
I thought she looked very beautifully in her new silk dress. When a nonn stands 
independently or absolutely of the rest of the sentence, it is in the nominative 
case. The relative should bo placed as nearlv as possible to its antecedent. A 
regularly and well-oon8tructed sentence. The symptoms are two-fold, inwards 
and oatwards. Apples are more plenty than peaches. — N. Webster* 
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2. Number. 

Adjectives implying number, must agree in this respect with the sub- 
stantives to which they belong. 

€k The nouns which are not changed in form to express number, are sin- 
gular when they denote one object, and plural when they denote more. 

You have been playing this two hours. This oats, I fear, will never come 
up. Give him this memoranda. How do you like these sort of things? 
You will always see those kind of men sitting and loafering about taverns 
— men of that kind — I never wear those sort of hoops. Take up this ashes. 
These molasses I bought yesterday. That tongs should be left iu the kitchen 
That victuals will last us to-day and to-morrow. "We have uot much provi- 
sions for the joiu*ney. — not many provisions — or, not much provision^' 
She was very extravagant in dressing, and by these means became poor. He 
was indolent and extravagant, and by that means became a pauper. He had 
no other thoughts than that of amassing money and hoarding it. There are no 
thoughts more painful than that of suspense and disappointment. If that be 
the &cts of the case, he shall not escape from punishment. Every reasonable 
amends have been made. AU reasonable amends^ &c. 

3. Comparison, 

a. ^e mode of comparing, b. Double comparison., c. Adjectives thai 
thotUd not he compared, d. The terms denoting the objects compared, 

a. Adjectives should be compared in the best manner according to 
usage and euphony. 

It was the powerfuUest speech I ever heard. I think the rose is the beauti 
fullest of flowers. Omar was the faithfullest of his followers.— irviTigr. The 
fox is the cunningest of animals. There are few bachelors soberer than he ia 
A cleverer man is not to be found. You are welcomer now than you were 
then. He is the awkwardest, backwardest fellow we have over had. This 
is a reasonabler proposition than the other. By silence, many a dunderpate, 
like the owl, the stupidest of birds, comes to be considered the very type of wis- 
dom. — Irving. They unfortunately escaped to the insecurest places. I never 
was at a pleasanter party. This pink is more red than the other. Young 
folks never had a more merry time. This is the baddest accident that ever 
happened to us. The furthermost and the hindermost wagons are in the 
greatest danger. The upmost room was occupied by the gentlemen, and the 
lowermost by the ladies. He is a profoundest philo'jopher. (Observe that the 
idiom of our language allows us to say, " a most profband^''^ but not, "a pro- 
foundest.''^) A clearer, more rapid and impetuous stream, flows from no other 
part of these nountains. A more dear^ rapidy and impetuous^ &,c. The com- 
missioners selected the firmest, narrowest, and shallowest part of the river, for 
Ihr bridge. 

b. Adjectives should not be doubly compared. 

More greater calamities yet await us. After the most strictest sect of our 
religion I lived a Pharisee. The duke of Milan, and his more braver daughter. 
— jS^& Thia was the moat unkindest cut of all. How much more are ye 
better than the fowls. There are few more politer men than he. The Most 
fiigheeyt shall judge between me and thea Worser misfortunes yet await us. 
Khe told that talo on me, he is the most meanest boy that ever was. I never 
beard a more truei saymg. I think her less fairer than her sister. You came 
more earlier than I expected. A farmer's life is the most happiest of all. 

9* 
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Those were the least happiest days of mj life. The worst majr beccmM 
more worse. -^^tUl worse. The most hindmost m^n was captured by the 
I-ndians. He was the most unluokiest of the speculators. The lesser quan- 
tity I remove to the other side of the equation. This was the most unwisest 
tiling you could have done. She always dressed in the most costliest and finest 
silks. He fished at the most quiet and deepest place. -— (^ deepest and most 
quiet place; or, — Ihe most deep and quiet place. 

C. A word that usually has an absolute meaning, should never be used 
in a limited sense, unless the language does not afford a better expression 
for the intended meaning. 

His performance was the most perfect of all. — best — Tliese artificial 
flowers are the most perfect I ever saw. (Perhaps allowable.) Virtue confers 
Bupreraest dignity on man, and should be his chiofest desire. — supreme .... 
chief desire. A more rectangular figure would hold more. A rectangular — 
or, A figure more nearly rectangular, Ac. I would rather have a squarer box. 
Tlie roundest pebbles are found on the extremest part of the sand-bar. The 
heath-peach is more preferable than the Indian-peaclL The report was not so 
universally spread as was siipposed. — not so generally or widely — The most 
universal customs are apt to last longest. He has a most spotless reputation. 
Cotton and sugar are most principally raised in the Southern States. — mostly 
raised — or, principally raised— Her insolence is most insufferable. — almost 
insufferable, Aristides was the le:i8t unjust of the Athenians. Angelina is 
the least imperfect of her sex. I trust the people are more uncorrupted than 
their leaders. — less corrupted — I hope they will be more undeceivable in 
future. The side of a hill is more ineligible for a house, than the summit. 

d. 1. The superlative must be used, when three or more are compared; 
and the comparative is usually required, when but two are compared. 

The oldest of the two boys was sent to college. The youngest of the two 
sisters is the handsomest. He is the stouter of all the boys m our schooL 
Which is the largest number, — ^the minuend or the subtrahend? Selim is the 
liveliest horse of the pair. The latter one of the three had forgotten his books. 
Tlio house has but two stories, and the uppermost rooms are not yet finished. 
Women are the weakest sex. Which can run the fastest, — your horse or mine ? 
His wife is the best manager ; therefore let her rule him. Of the two Latin 
poets, Virgil and Horace, the first is the most celebrated. A trochee has the 
former syJUble accented, and the latter unaccented. 

2. The superlative degree represents the described objects as being a 
part of the others. 

3. All comparisons without the superlative degree, do not strictly rep- 
resent the objects denoted by one term, as being a part of those denoted 
by the other. 

a. The word other^ and similar terms, imply two distinct parts, and but 
one kind or general class. 

That boy is the brightest of all his classmates. China has the greatest 
population of any nation on earth. Solomon was wiser than any of the an- 
dent kings. Jacob loved Joseph more than all his children. Webster's 
i!pelling-book is the most popular of any yet published. Youth is the most 
important period of any In life. That grove is the shadiest and coolest place 
«f any-— of any others— of all others. Webster is one of the greatest oratoKi 
of any country, —way well be ranked among ihe greatest orators of any country, 
Ouf grammar lessons are tlio hardest of any we have. This is a better-furnish^ 
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vooizi Uma any m the house. Thig is tlie beet-fumishod room of any in the 
boaae. There is nothing so good for a sprain as cold water. — nothing 
eia^^ • He was less partial than any historian that ever wrote. — any oili&r — 
It is a better treatise on this subject than any that ever was written. (The 
treatise could not be better than itself.) None of our magazines is so interest- 
ing . to me as Harper's. No other one of^ &a Natural scenery pleases me tha 
best of any thing else. Nothing pleases me so much as natural scenery. In 
no case is man so apt to a<;t unjustly, as where his love or hatred interferes. 
Koah and his family outlived all the people who lived before tlie flood. — N". 
Webster, (They did not outlive themselves.) That tree overtops all the trees 
m the forest 

Adam, the goodliest of men since bom, 
\ His sons ; the fairest of her daughters, Eve. — MUUm. 

4. Position, 

1. Adjectives should be placed where they will show clearly what 
word or words they are to qualify or limit. The sense is the best guide. 

a. Such an arrangement of words should be avoided, as will make the 
adjective modify any other than its proper word. 

b. Of a series of coordinate adjectives that may be differently com- 
pared, it is generally more elegant to place the shorter ones before the 
longer. 

Bemark. — A noun with its adjective may be limited or qualified by another 
adjective, and these again by another, and bo on. In such cases, the adjectives 
denoting the more casual qualities, usually precede the others. *^ An old man j^' 
** A good old man ;" " A venerable good old man ;" " A stout venerable good old 
man;" "Two stout venerable good old men;" "The first two stout venerable 
good old men." 

The congregation will please to sing the three first and the two last stanzas 
of the hymn. The four first benches are reserved for pupils ; the others are 
for visitors. The three last mails brought me no letter. I have just bought 
a new pair of gloves. — a pair of new gloves. This is an excellent tract of 
land. The heads of the horses were all adorned with ribbons. He is a very 
young tall man. All were drowned except the captain and other three offi- 
cers. If I be served such another trick, I'll have my brains taken out. — Shak. 
In a few more years, not even an Indian burial mound will be left untouched. 
Tlie dress had a row of silk fimcy green buttons, and strings of satin pink rib- 
bon. He is one of the most influential and richest men in the city. There is 
not a more fertile, fairer, and more delightful valley west of the Mississippi. 
The eagle soared above the mountain higli. He is the apparent heir to tiie 
crowc The convent is surrounded by a fifteen feet high and a three feet thick 
wall. — a wall fifteen — A large reward and pardon will be offered to the 
informer. Pardon and a large reward^ &c. 



OBSSBVATIONS. 



AU and whole are sometimes misapplied, one for the other ; and less is frequently 
misused for/<?wcr. "The whole world"— All the world : but the plural phrasea 
**All the apples," "The whole apples," are not equivalent; all being opposed to 
a part of the number, and whole to a part of each object, "The bear received no 
less than six balls." Say, " no fewer " or, " not fewer." Less is apt to suggest 
fttanti^y while fewer can suggest nwmber only. Such phrases as "o/i« or more per* 
e9M " which Murrav said should be "o/w person, or more than one^^^ are now boa- 
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Bidered allowable. " Evory village or garrison bas one or more scape-goaU of thii 
kiod." — Iroing. 

Mnoh that we now consider erroneous English, is merely old English that was 
once in fashion and in good repute. Of this kind are such forms as " beaut^uUr^ 
ftawerfulestf virPuouseUr " Benedict is not the unhopifuUest husband that I know." 
— Shakespeare. 

Most adjectives may be taken either in an absolute or in a relative sense. In 
the former thev sug-jest that the object has the (quality in full, or, in what is nsu 
ally considered tiie full state ; in the latter, that it merely has of the quality. The 
latter sense must often be inferred from certain uses of the comparative or the 
superlative degree ; and when these decrees are not used, it is usually expressed 
by the ending ishy or by means of such funiting terms as somewhat, a litUe^ partlv, 
as'-^Mf <fec. *' My tvorst horse is better than your best, though neitner one is really 
goody " I feel somewhat better to-day, though I am \>y no means welW^ *•*• Sadder 
tlian the saddest night."— i^;^'a». ** Who canst the wsest toiser make, and babes 
as wise as they." — Gowper. " The poor man that loves Christ, is ridher than the 
richest man that hates him." — Bunyan. *•* It is almost as thin as the iMnnest pa* 
per," — Chambers. "And in the hwest deep a lower deep, still threatening to de- 
vour me, opens wide." — Milton. From these examples, which are all correct, we 
may infer that the comparative may sometimes be estimated from the superlative 
or the comparative ; and that these degrees may occasionally be considered equal 
to or even below the positive, as well as above it. 

1. The comparative may be estimated from the positive taken in the full or ab- 
solute sense; as, *' Girard is rwsA, but Astor is still richer. ^^ " The pipers loud and 
louder blew, the dancers quick and quicker flew."-— eBar»f. 2. It may imply a pos- 
itive taken in a relative, or not in the full, sense; as, " If you have but five dol- 
lars, you arc richer than I am." ^^ A fuller explanation ;" "A less thorough investi- 
gation ;" **A more perfect system ;" "A less perfect system." 3. Sometimes it is 



nparative may be estimated from the positive < 
quality or state ; as, " He is more intdHgerU than rich.'*'' " They arc better clothed than 
/«<i." 6. Sometimes it seems to be estimated from the comparative of the opposite 
quality ; as, " The wealthier citizens were disposed to make' peace, but the poorer 
were not." " The higher classes are generally well educated, but the louper are 
not." 6. Sometimes it implies that the mcrease or decrease of one quality proceeds 
uniformly with that of another; as, " The older the wine, the better it is.'* " The 
sooner J the better. ^^ 

1. Superlative estimated from the positive absolute ; as, " The bravest of the 
braveJ*^ 2. Superlative estimated from the positive taken in a relative or hmitod 
sense; as, " Tne creek was too shallow for dipping with a bucket, even where it 
vfi&d^mtV 8. Superlative estimated fr6m the comparative or the superlative ; 
as, " Tlie ripest of the riper peaches were delicious." ** Th.Q finest of the finest 
horses took the sweepstakes." (I think that the last two sentences are proper.) 

The superlative degree seems not always to imply an intervening comparative, 
but sometimes to be estimated directly from the positive of the same quality ; as, 
" The last years of his practice were more lucrative than thQ first.'''* "The highest 
classes are generally rich and haughty " [but the lowest classes are poor and hum- 
ble]. " He sold the largest apples, and ma^le the others into cider." In fact, this 
degree seems to be allowable m speaking of two, when the design is not so much 
to show that one is superior to the other, as to suggest that there is none above it 
or beyond it that is superior to it ; in other words, when we do not look back to 
the inferior objects, but rather look for superior objects and find none. " The 
farthest house on the peninsula is my residence," could be said if there were but 
two houses on the ptamsula. "Au iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and 
the Zew^ accented." "2%w refers to the nearest object; iha^y to something more 
distant." "His ant&gouist made the o^^^ speech ;'' i, «., I heard none that was 
better. Sometimes, also, the compirative tends to suggest proportion. 

It is worthy of notice, that manv qualities or attributes exist in more degrees, or 
in much greater variety, than the degrees of comparison can express. Other modes 
of expression are therefore often usM to show degrees oi varieties of the quality, 
and frequently with fine effect. "A ityAi-green — dark-gre&n — emerald-gre^fU" 
pea-grvmix color." "PmA red, crimson red, sajron red, strawberry red, blueith re-; 
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(-«>parple).** "BoUina hot, stark mad, stone dead, dead drunk/' " Sha is moat 
beaatiial — ineomparably beautiful — angdio,'' ** She appeared in a *noM>-white dress, 
and a rich eaffronr^soXoTedi shawl." Poets take greater liberty, in the use of adjec« 
tives, than is allowed to prose writers ; as, "That heaverUteet hour of iieaven is 
worthiest thee I" — Byron, "And you shall see who has the fpopereet uotiou." 
— Id. "A foot more lights a step more true.^^ — Scott, Perhaps in liffht liteniture, 
«uoh expressions as the following are quite proper ; " Her husband was none of 
the soberegt.^'' — Dickens, "None of the most sooer,^ would here, I think, sound 
mther stiff and affected. More and most are sometimes preferred in prose, for 
^eater emphasis, or to express the degree of a shorter and a longer adjective in 
the briefest uniform manner ; as, " He is more hold and actioe^"*^ for, " He is holder 
and more active.'*'' "She is a most bright, polished, and amiable young lady." 
Most is usually required after a or a/», or to express the superlative of eminence ; 
8, "A most polite gentleman;" "A most queer sight." Such adjectives tua per- 
fect, roundj extreme, correct, blind, and still, are sometimes compared when not 
used in their full sense. " More perfect"— /^«J/^r to perfection; " most perfect"— 
nearest to perfection: both implying less than perfect. It has been well argued, 
that if *'^ greaterperfection''* is an allowable phrase, why should not ^^more perfect" 
be allowable. To say, " She is the least imperfect of her sex," would imply that 
the whole sex is quite imperfect. " Aristides was the least unjust of the Athe- 
nians," is as much as to say, "The Athenians were all unjust, — a set of knaves, of 
whom Aristides was onl^ not the worst one." The adieotives should have been 
"most perfect," "most lust." Such expressions as "the most unconquerable," 
"the less imperfect," "tne least imperfect," " the more unnecessary," " the most 
unbecoming," " the most unnatural," ** most uncertain," "a most superior," "a 
most inferior," " the most blameless," "the most worthless," "a fuller," "the 
most complete," " the oompletest," " a most thorough," " the straightest," " a 
Btraighter," " a more reddl-*!!," " a less yellowish," dbc, are all, in certain cases, 
allowable. 

Many, more, most, have for their OTpiposntesfetr, fewer, fewest ; much, more, most, 
have UUle, less, least ; great, oreater, greatest, have Utile, small, less, lesser (implying 
dignity), smaUer, least, smallest. Lesser should generally be rejected ; though it 
is sometimes used, by good writers, in opposition to greater. Also the plirase 
** Lesser Asia," is sometimes used for the more elegant phrase "Asia Minor." 
Worse is itself a comparative, therefore worser must bo a double comparative, 
which is improper. So is "most happiest," for instance, a double superlative, 
and therefore improper. Adjectives should not even seem to be doubly compared ; 
thus, " A more elegant and simpler method," might bo supposed to mean, " A 
more elegant and more simpler method." It should be, "A simpler and more ele- 
gant method," or, "A more simple and elegant method." 

"A tobacco-seed is the least of any other seed — of all other seeds — of any seed 
^ess than any seed:" "There is no seed so smull as a tobacco-seed." Tnat is, a 
tobacco -seed is a seed of some other kind of seed, or it if smaller than itself— ab- 
surdities. " The weakest of the two." That is, one is weaker than the other ; 
therefore say, " The weaker of the two." 

"An old pair of shoes." The meaning is not that the pair is old, but that the 
shoes are oldj hence say, "A pair of old shoes." There are some ambiguities in 
regard to adjectives, that must be left to the discernment of common sense, for 
they can not be well avoided unless we use the hyphen ; and this mark would gen- 
erally make the expressions too uncouth. Said a gentleman to a lady, *' That Is a 
teautiful cliild's cap ;" and she replied, " If it is not bought for an ugly one." 
*^ Large Bread Bakery." Is the b^read large, or the bakery? " Cincinnati Boys' 
School." A critical wag said, that only the boys belonging to Cinciimati could at- 
tend the school. " A child's beautiful cap," seems affected, and may imply that 
every child has also an ugly csk^-. though we must say, " A child's blaek cap." 
When I say, ^^Fioe thousand troo liundred and thirty-flve dollars," each small nu- 
meral relates to the larger next to it, and the entire phrase to the noun ; and when 
1 say, " That distinguished venerable old man," each adjective modifies all that 
follows it : hence an adjective may relate either to the next word or to the next 
two or more words. " The American Artificial Teeth Company." And even, " I 
have just bought a fine suit of clothes," is perhaps allowable ; for fine may lelate 
lo the fit, correspondence, and chth. "A fine collection of gems." — Maeaulay, 

Wlien such words as Jh-st and last are used with plural numerals, the sense 
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■saia]jrM«iratb«mlMlbrethe|,hm)s; as» «< ThA lint three '* « The last foir'** 
Doi, *^The time iint," <'The foar Ust." So. «'Tbe flrat auc men," *«Tbet^ 
two men," '* The leet ten rows," even if there ahoold not bo enoof^h for twioe Uta 
namber. or for "A last six," "A first two," "A first ten." But usage, or the 
state or things, may sometimes allow a different arrangement ; for instance, it 
would eertaiiUT be correct to saj, ** The four first trees of the four rows." If ** Thd 
fint six French kings," should suggest the idea of six kingd ruling at once, I would 
rather say, ** The six first French kings ;" but, if this phrase should express the 
meaning no better than the other, 1 would {n^fer the other. We usually say, 
** For the next five years." ** The hist two out of three," ** The best six out of 
eleven ;" and not, ** For tfie five next years," " The two last," Ac But we say, 
'* The two hindmost wheels ;" for one is as far back as the other. ** The two fore- 
most horses," is alM> corrects We would hardly say, " The hiz'.est two boys," buti^ 
** Tiie two laziest boys ;" for the former phrase would suggest that they are in some 
way united as a pair, which is not our meaniug. 

Jn favor of "Tue first two— three— five," " The last four— six," Ac., may be 
urged — 1. Analogy: we always aay, in speaking of lar^e numbers, ^^The firat 
twenty — ^last twenty," Ac; not, "The twenty first — ^thirty last;" we ako say, 
''The next five.** 8. AutkorUjf: grammarians, and good writers generally, give 
this form the preference. Against : The expressions may suggest that the entire 
number is divided into at least two such groups, which may oe neither true nor 
possible: as, " The first tbiir acts of the play." (The whole play having but five 
ads.) In favor qf " The two first," "The last four," Ac, msi^ be ur^ed— 1. Th«t 
they avoid the grouping ; 2. That many good wiitera not unureqaenuy use them. 
Against : That the phraseology is apt to suggest, that there oan be more firsts or 
lasts than one when this is not strictly true. In short, all other things being equal, 
I should prefer the first form given above ; but, if the latter would express my 
meaning better, I should not hesitate to use it. The Qerman language, I believe, 
favors the latter form. 

Adjectives may either precede or follow the substantives, but their position has 
sometimes a great influence on the encrg;^ of the sentence ; as, ^^Eiccdlant as the 
present version of the Bible is, still we believe," Aa ^^ Great is Diana of the £phe- 
sians." ^''Bright flashed the clouds, and loua the thunder rolled." ^'■Toung she 
was, and rich, and beautifuL'^ ^^Suolims on radiant spheres he trod." " It was a 
dear morning, hright and balmy.^^ " So that our whole company, young and old, 
rotten and sound, did not amount to more than fifty men." " The scattered olouds 
tumultuous rove." "The interminable sky subiimer swells." "Goodness t»- 
finite.''^ " Woe vntUterableJ*^ " She was a woman heartless, talented, and amH 
tiousJ*^ ^^Saoaeious in policy and prompt in action, his whole life was a brilliant 
career." Observe that the adjective, preceded by the and not followed by a 
noun, sometimes denotes persons, and sometimes the abstract quality ; as, " The 
humorous may please us more than the wiUy.-^ This may mean, " The humorous 
man, or humorous people in general, may please," Ac. ; or, " Humor may please 
us better than wit." 

An adjective immediately preceding two or more nouns in the same oonstruo- 
tion. is usually understood as qnalifyu^ them all; hence, " His luncheon was a 
small biscuit and cheese," was perhaps meant for, " His luncheon was cheese and 
a small biscuit." 

8. VERBS. 

238. A verb is a word used to affirm something of a 
subject. 

239. The verb is the part of speech whose chief use is, to make the 
predicates of propositions. Almost every verb denotes some kind of ac- 
tion or state. And affirmattona^ with grammarians, mean all kinds of 
assertions; also commands and questions. 

Ex.—" The horse ran up the street." " The thunder roUs^ " Sweet hloom» 
the rose." " Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed by fire from heaven." " 'IVoy 
iMM, but ii no more." " Fairies are beings of the fancy." " The olouds parting. 
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ttitt moon 9ktme through." " Some are horn to onepJ*^ ** I saw 'htt weepina,^ « H« 
dia not order the carria^ to he eerU away." ** I said, Go ; and he wetUJ^ *' Who 
would not have reeiated, if he had been thus aUaeked A" 

The essential or chief characteristic of the verb is, Xa predicate^ or to »ay aome- 
thiL^ of something ; and hence the Germans call it the say-word, 

240. Tlie verb he, then, when used affirmatiyely, to bind together a sabject 
Mid an attribute, must be the purest and g^reatesi or jundamentdt verb. If I 
Bay, "God love," "The world beautiftil," the words are lifeless; but the mo- 
ment iff is inserted, it indicates at onoe the presence of au observing and rational 
being, animates the lifeless parts, and a thought, judgmerUj or tbutu, is born ! 
** God M love." " The world is beautiful" 

241. The verb 6f, when used to bind together the subject and 
itB attribute into a proposition, is called the copula. 

As we can not well conceive an abstract relation between two objects, withont 
adding to it somethlug else belonging to them, or fonniii? a commes idea, most 
verbs com{)n8e the sense of the verb oe, and something aldltioual, that is, some 
kind of action or state. 

When a verb is actually used to express affirmation, it is called 9k finite verb; 
bat there are two forms of the verb which do not express affirmations, and are 
called the participle and the infinitive. For we may also conceive an act or state 
abstractly, or else without predicating it. A.ud it is chiefly by means of these 
two forms, or parts, that the verb passes out into other parts of speech ; that is, 
not only retains, to some extent, the nature of a verb, but also participates that 
of an adjective, an adverb, or a noun. 

242. The participle is a form of the verb, that merely assumes 
the act or state, and is general!)' construed like an adjective. 

Ex. — " I saw the oak white with snow; " I saw the oak riven by a thunder- 
bolt." " The grass is green ;" " The grasa is growing:^ " John being struck.'''' 

243. The iiif iititive is a form of the verb that begins gen- 
erally with to, and expressing no affirmation. 

Ex. — " The &rm \Atobe soldJ*^ '^ The jailor is supposed to have let the prisoner 
[to] eseapeJ*^ 



Clais8e§. 

Verbs are dassifled, according to their form, and their oonstruction in sen* 
tenoes, — 

Into regular and irregular. 

Into transitive and intransitive ; and the transitive verbs are 
often used as passive^ and some of the intransitive are always neuter. 

244. A reg^alar verb takes the ending ed to form its pre- 
terit and its perfect participle. 

Ex.—" Plant, planted, planted; carry, carried, carried; rebel, rebelled, reheUed 

245. An Irregalar verb does not take the ending ed^ to 
form its preterit and its perfect participle. See pp. 13-16. 

£z. — "Sweep, swept, swept; cling, ettmg, dimg ; cat, out, cut. 

The principal parts of a verb are the present, or the simplest form 
as registered in a dictionary ; the preterit, or the simplest form of the past 
indicative ; and the perfect participle^ or the form that will make -'^^'^ 
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with the word having or being before it To these may be added tb« 
present parUci2>lej which, as it ends always in ing^ is too well known to 
ueed mentioning. 

By means cf these parts and the auxiliary verbs, all the other 
parts of verbs are formed. 

The pruent, if traced back in dictionaries, is the present inflnitire or the present indio»- 
tlre form ; but it would perhaps be as irell to consider it tha preseut iinperatiTe. 

The irregular verbs are the oldest, and perhaps the heart of the language. 
Beguiar verbs never become irregular, except tliat ed is sometimes shortened 
ntoL 

Irregular verbs sometimes become regular. 

All newly made verbs brought into the language, assume the regular ending. 

246. A prefix, joined to a verb, does not change the form of the 
principal parts. 

Ex. — "Go. «iKi«yo, underwent, undergone; <?ive, miegive, forgive \ do, undo; 
hold, withhold; aot, oaunteraet; say, gainsay. Exception: Welcome. 



247. A transitive verb has an object^ or requires one to 

complete the sense. 

Ex.— "The lightning ««n«!Jk the OAK." "WnoMii^ you ««r' *<The^den 
hag FLOWBBS." " I knew him well, and every truant knewJ*^ ^^ Avoid orfina of- 
fense." " I dielike to do it." " He commanded | the soldier to be brought." " I 
know I how deeply Uberty is rooted in tlie hearts of these people." 

248. A passive verb is a transitive verb so used that it repre- 
sents its subject as acted upon, or has the object for its subject 

Ex. — *' Jamee killed a snake; "A snake was killed by James." '* I will plant 
a oedar over her grave ;" "A cedar ehaU be planted over her grave." 

249. An iutransitive verb does not require an object to com- 
plete the sense. 

Ex.— " Birds ^y." " Rosea M«w»." ** Martha fcanw fast." ^^ Acquire m youth, 
that you may enjoy in age." " Gamblers c/*<;a^" 

250. A neuter verb is an intransitive verb that does not im- 
ply action or exertion. 

Ex.—" The ocean i* deep." " The book lies on the table." " Here eUep the 
brave." Since existence is a more general idea than action or motion, the neuter 
verbs, though few in number, range fkrther than all the active verbs. 

251. The same word is sometimes used as a transitive, and 

sometimes as an intransitive, verb. 

Ex. — ^^The pnnce suooeeds the Kn^;" ^* In every undertaking he euooeedeJ^ 
• To SET ^ees in a row ;" " The sun wte." 

252. A verb usually transitive, sometimes becomes intransitive. 

The intention, in such cases, is, to ascribe simply a certain act or 

ptate, and to leave the object designedly unknown or indefinite : the 

mind dwells upon the act, rather than upon the object affected by it. 

Ex. — " She reads well." " He studies in the morning, and rides in the eveninff." 
** I keep his house, and I uKuh^ wring, brew, baJoe, scour, dress meat, and make th« 
beds, and do all myself." — Shukespeare, 

253. A verb usually intransitive, sometimes becomes transitive^ 
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This occurs, when the verb is used in a causative sense ; when the 

object is like the verb in meaning ; and in certain poetic expressions. 

Ex.—" To march anniea;" ♦. e,. to caus© them to march. "7b live a righteous 
iab.»' "7b <iw a miserable death." "7b 6i<w a loader blast." "7b fowl; daggers." 
(See also Rule VI.) " Eyes looked \o\q— looked pity." ."Death grinned a ghastly 
smile." " The lightning fiaahed a brighter curve.'' In many such instances, the 
verb shows how the object is expressed or made ; or else the object characterizea 
the verb. 

From some intransitive verbs are derived corresponding transi- 
tive verbs. 

Ex. — ^Lie, lay; sit, set^ seat; fall, /«S/ rise, raiee; drink, drench. 

254. Sometimes the object is combined with the verb so closely 
as to make in sense almost a part of it ; and sometimes the object is 
identical with the subject, merely completes the sense, and implies 
no transfer of the act. 

Ex.— "To take care of; to lose sight of; to lay hold of." "To bestir oneself; 
to bethink oneself; to conduct oneself well ; to feign oneself sick : to laugh oneself 
hoarse ;" " He slept himself weary ;" " He drank himself dssoA druiik." 



Properties. 

Verbs have voices, niood§, teases persons, and 
uunibers; 

Voices^ in general, relate to action ; moods, to reality ; tenses, to time ; and^MT- 
mms and wwmbers show the nominative, wherever in the souteuce it may be. 



Voice§. 

The voiow are rather absorbed In the foregoing classification of verbs ; yet, eonsiderfng the im 
portamce of the subject, and its treaiment in the grammars of other languages, I have retained them. 

The voices are two modes of expressing transitive verbs. 
They are called the active voice and the passive. 

255. The active voice represents the subject as acting, or 
the verb as relating to an object 

Ex.— "The laborers gather corn." " The frost brohe the pitcher." " The giria 
are learning their lessons." "John resembles his father." "The house has a 
portico." 

256. The passive voice represents the subject as acted upon, 

or the verb as having the object for its subject. 

Ejc — " The pitcher toas broken^ " Many hogs are driven to market." " The 
bridge is building.''^ ^^To be ridiculed is unpleasant." 

257. Transitive verbs may sometimes be used as passive verbs, 

even in the active form. Such verbs often denote, not so much the 

receiving of the act, as the capacity to receive it in a certain way. 

Ex. — " This timber saws well." " Sycamore splits badly." " This field ploteghs 
well." " Linen wears belter than cotton." " Your poem reads smoothlv." 
** Wheat sells — is selling — is sold for a dollar a bushel." " J could easily see what 
wu doing on the other ^*ide of the river." "Virgil describes some spirits ni 
bleaching in the winds, others as deansinq under great falls of water, and others as 
purging in flro, to recover the primitive beauty and purity of their nature." — Ad* 
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dUoH, " Be amared he has aa az 6> grind?'* " There ie no work to do?^ Snob 
infinitive expresBions, however, may be considered elliptLcal ; as, ** There is da 
work [for us] to do^ 

258. The present participle^ when not conabined with any 

other verbal form, is generally active ; and the perfect participle^ 

passive. 

Ex. — " Close beside her, ftiintl^ moaning^ fair and young, a soldier lay, 

Ibrn with shot and pioteed with lanoes, bleeding slow his life awav.'' 

WhUder. 

269. A few intransitive verbs are sometimes used in the passive 
form. This is a French idiom ; and the verbs are not passive. 

Ex.—" He is fallen?^ " She m gone?* " The melancholy days are eomsj*^ 
Equivalent to liae faUen^ hcu gone, have come ; bnt, " John w Hruch,'*^ is not the 
^me as, " John has struck?^ The passive fbrtn seems to ditfer fh)m the active, by 
an elegant shade of meaning : in the former, the mind dwells rather on tho ettUo 
<tf things after the act ; in the latter, on the act itself, 

260. A fejv intransitive verbs may be made passive, when their 
meaning is combined with a following preposition or other word. Such 
a verb with the modification may be termed a compound passive verb. 

Ex.- 

with 

Hague 1 

** If you wear such a coat, you wiU he laughed i 

hy ^rtwne^ -^favored, " He toas justly dedU with" '^treated. " My claim toas pjst 

otght qf?^ The modification is so closely combined in sense with the verb, that it 

Boems to make a part of it. 

261. Hence we see that the object of the active verb, sometimes 
that of the preposition, is made the subject of the passive verb. 

But when the object of the preposition or that of the infinitive is made the sub- 
ject, the expression is sometimes too inelegant to be allowed. ** Wsighis and iC£a« 
8DBB8 iDere now attempted to be estabUshedy — Garlyle. 

262. Transitive verbs may bo used, at pleasure, either actively or passive^. 
By having both forms, language is enriched in variety of expression. The act- 
ive voice, however, sets forth chiefly the doer with the kind of action performed 
by him ; the passive voice, the object with the kind of action affecting it, and 
also enables us to avoid changing the subject. The active can be used without 
tlie object, the passive without the agent ; each of which it is sometimes not 
possible, not important^ or not desirable, to mention. 

Ex. — " Washihqton defended our country :" " Our country was defended by 
Washington." " Basoov preached in Kentucky, and Cahpbell disputed in Vir- 
ginia?" (Who did ? and did what ?) " The work toas done, notwithstanding be 
refused to touch it." ** I wenJt to the river, was ferried over, and saw the prooes- 
iion." **My motives were slandered." **The ship toas stranded." 




]IIood§. 

The moods are certain modes of expressing the verb in 
regard to its subject. Mood expresses the manner of assertion. 

Tliere are five moods ; the indicative^ the subjunctive^ the pn* 
tentialf the imperathe^ and the infinitive. 
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263. The indicative mood affirms something as an actual 
occurrence or fact. 

Ex.—'* Columbus discovered America." " The bank luu failed," " The trees 
are budding." " The peaches will be ripe." " If the bauk has /ailed." " If the 
peaches ihaU be ripe." ^^Are you sick r' " Who never fasts^ no banquet e'er en- 
Joi^a." " Then, if thou faWet, thou faWtt a blessed martyr." 

A proposition,^ having^ a verb in the indicative mood, may be declarative, inter' 
rogative, or negative. It may also express a eoadUion or an ii\ference ; for what is 
not known as being actually in existence, may nevertheless be assumed as matter 
of &ct. 



264. The subjunctive mood affirms something as a futiir 

contingency, or as a mere supposition, wish, or conchision. See p. 207, 

Ex. — " If he be studious, he will excel." " If he were studious, he would ex- 
cel." " If he had been studious, he would have excelled." ** If you be rich"— 



I will keep it." I do not think it certain that he will. " Except ye he born again, 
ye can not enter the kingdom of heaven." Ye may be born again, or ye may not. 
** Beware, lest thou be led into temptation." There is not a certainty, yet a liabil- 
ity. So, " See that no one go astray — be forgotten." ** If a common bottle were 
fiUed with water, and plunged under the oil until it reached .... it would remain," 
&c. — Dr. Arnot. It may be done, or it may not : the actual occurreaoe is not de- 
nied. ** The wicked sometimes conduct themseiveB in such a manner as if they 
expected no punishment for their sins." — Addieon. They may expect it, or thej 
may not : the author does not positively deny that they do. ^' It all knew their 
duty, and appreciated their responsibilities, there would be less calamity in the 
world." — Dr. Shannon. The author denies that they do. ** 0, that I were as whei|. 
my mother nressed me to her bosom, and sun^ the warlike deeds of the Mo- 
hawks." But I am not. ^^BUd I heard of the affair sooner, this accident had not 
happened." But I did not, and it happeneJ. " I had rather pay [infinitive] the 
deot at once, than be his security." An ideal view : it is not said that I do pay, 
(" I had [eubjunctioe] rather [to] have lost [infinitive] my money, than my manu- 
script," is not elegant English, though perhaps hardly incorrect.) " Were it so, 
I would consent." A mere supposition. " It were useless,'' &c. " It had been us^ 
less," <fec. A mere conclusion. ** If it rains" is indicativCy and implies that the 
speaker does not know whether it is now actually raining or not. *Mf it rait}^" is 
et/Munctive, and implies that the speaker does not know whether it ivill rain or not. 
" if it was rainina,^ is indicative^ referring to a past fact, and implies that the 
speaker does not know whether il did actu^ly rain or not. '^ If it were raining ," is 
eubjunctvoe, referring to a present act denied, and implies that the speaker is merely 
supposing a case. '^ If this is treason, make the most of it," is indicative, and de- 
cides the matter now, or supposes it decided. " If this he treason, make the most of 
It," is subjunctive, and refers the matter %o future decision or judicial investigation. 

The subjunctive mood has three tenses: the present, the past or 
aorist (—indefinite), and the pluperfect; generally equivalent in time to a 
future, a present, and a past tense, — -tenses sufficient, yet needed, for all 
the purposes of this mood. See pp. 20 and 26. 

It remains almost entirely unchanged throughout the same tense, and shows 
its peculiarity of Ibrm chiefly in the verb he. See p. 26. 

265. In its form, it is most like the indicative mood ; in sense, more like the 
potential, with which it is also most frequently associated, and into which it may 
oflen be converted. See above, also pp. 25-26. 

When a verb in this mood refers to past or present time, it g^enerally, but not 
always, implies a denial of the &ct ; when to future time, that the fact is un- 
eertaiji or contingent See the examples abova 
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206. To a yerb in this mood, some ftuxiliary verb— «A<zZZ^ vnll, moff^ 
$houM—m&y in most instances be understood, without materially varying 
the sense ; provided the auxiliary be conceived as expressing time or con* 
tingence, and not resolution, necessity, obligation, &a 

Ex.—" If he ^ at home, I shall go to see him^'— If he thaU he at home, &o. 
** If thou ever reUimy thou shouldst be thankful"— If thou shouldet ever r^t^rn 
Aa '^ Beware that thou oome not to poverty ;" L «., that thou maffsi not come to 
poverty. 

267 A verb in the subjunctive mood generally has, or may have, t/, 
though^ unlesSj except^ whether^ that^ tUl^ or some equivalent word before 
t. The clause perhaps always implies another, expressed or understood ; 
nd hence the mood is called subjunctive^ which means joined to. 

It should not be supposed, however, thnt these preceding words produce the mood, or 
ehange the form of the verb. It is rather the Btate of mind, under which the verb is set 
."orth, that produces the mood, and requires or allows the conditional word before it. 



• 268. The potential mood affirms merely the power, liberty, 
liability, necessity, will, duty, or a similar relation of the subject 
in regard to the act or state. 

Ex. — " It wwy rain.^^ " You can go — could go — must go — shoull go — would qo — 
might go.'*'' " I uHxdd go with you. \fl could spare the time." " When John Giipm 
ride!) agiun, may 1 le there to see." 

When an act or state is expressed in this mood, it may take place, or not. It is 
not the business of the mood to show whether it does or not, but merely what re- 
lation the subject bears to it. 

269. To express this mood, we combine with the verb — the infinitive 
form without the sign to — the word Twiy, can, miistj might , could, wauM, 
or shouUy and sometimes perhaps 8?icdl in the sense of mustj or wiU in 
the sense of would or to he willing. 

This mood is, in fact, composite ; its forms being composed of Indicatire and infinitire, 
of subjunctive and infinitive, or of imperative and infinitive, elements. The sign to of the 
Infinitive being omitted in combination, hkdie. +in/i/i.; "I knew he eovXd\lsaim it;" 
" He XDould I go then ;" ** We mtist \ endure it ;" " I can \ pay him." Suhjunc + inftn. : 
*' She could \ sing if she wovM;"'' ^ I might \ learn the lesson f' ** I should | hardly believe 
vou even then ;^ " I might | have unitten to him, had I known it;** *' Study, that you moit | 
leam.^ Jmper. + injln. : *'-May you | prosper ;" "Jfi^ it | please your honors.'* Wlien the 
auxiliary element adheres to the time usually given to its tense, it is indicative ; but when 
it does not, or, like subjurUiveBy moves forward in time, or becomes iudefiuite in time. It i« 
iubjunctive. 

270. The imperatire mood expresses command, exhorta- 
tion, entreaty, or permission. 

Ex.—" Charge, Chester, charge P'* "Do nothing that your heart tells you is 
wrong." "Do come to see us." ^^ Depart in peace." 

The act or state may or may not take place. If it takes place, it must be 
after the command itself, which is always expressed in present time, or in what 
is considered so at the time referred to. As we always speak to some person 
or thmg when we command, this mood has the second person only; and the 
subject of the verb is diou, you, or ye, which is nearly always ufiderstood. But 
sometimes this mood is used in other persons or in the perfect tense. 

Ex. — "i&tw done thv charms, thou hateful, withered hag."— ^S^aArMjMartf. 
♦*Sonjebodyfa//my wife,"— /d, "This mortal house I'll ruin. A> Caesar what he 
oan." — Id, ''^Lauqh those wlio can, weep those who may." — ^coU* " * Now tread 
we a mea.=»ure I' said young Lochiuvar." — Id, (Now Ut us tread, etc.) " FaU he 
tliat must, beneatli his rival'rt arms.'^ — Pope, " Whoever comes this way — behold 
and tremble.''— PoUok, ''Be it this day enacted,'' ''Be it so."— Webster. "I^rith 
my name, and perish my memoiy, provided Switzerland may be firee." — TeU» 
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*' Bniii seize ttee, mthless king ; oofnfnsion on thy banners waU.^''—^Gray, Whether 
Buch verbs as some of the lost should be parsed as imperative, or as potential having 
may understood, it is not always easj^ to decide. Perhaps it is best to parse them 
as niPBRAiivEs expressing a mingled toish and command. The speaker commHuds in 
what he proposes to bear a part himself; or he commands, so far as he can, what 
is absent, Inanimate, unknown to him, or not under his absolute control. The ex- 
pressions are ail rather poetical Or rhetorical. 

271. The imperative mood i3 sometimes used when there is but a 
Blight or no reference to a person addressed, to express more modestly 
the intention or will of the speaker. 

Ex.— God said, *'Ze^ there be light." ^^AUow me to congratulate you." • f 



272. The infinitive mood expresses the ac£ or state with- 
out affirming it. It comprises the participle and the infinitive. 

Ex. — ^To slay ; to have slain ; to be slain ; to have been slain. Slaying ; having 
slain 5 being slain ; having been slain. '''•Having sp)ken^ he arose." " He arose 
Bpeaking.'''* " He arose to speak.^* ** The deer, haoing seeti mo, tried to escape?^ 

** Tfce infinitive mode so called is the crude-form of the verb. It is the verb di- 
vested of all modality. It is no mode at all."— J". W. Oibbs. Again, ** The infini- 
tive and participle have no claim to be considered as modes. They are particip- 
ials." — la. And, "Under the general name oi participial we include the parti- 
ciples, the infinitive mode, the gerund, and the supine." — Id. 

The following reasons why I have classed participles and inflnitiTes together, ranst 
snfnce : 1. They are both without affirmation. 2. They are similarly combined with the 
auxiliary verbs to form the compound tenses. 3. They may both be used as substontives. 
4. They are sometimes interchangeable. 6. They both express time relatively, and not, like 
finite verbs, absolutely. 6. The infinitive sometimes supplies the place of a future participle. 
7. Other languages sometimes use one form where we would use the other. 8. The reninrks 
of eminent granimarians and scholars, on the subject See Kuhner, Whately, Antbon, 
Becker. _____^^_ 

273. Almost the same sense may sometime? be expressed by a dif- 
ferent mood. 

Ex. — " I came that I might assist you — to assist you." "ifoy you always Jove 
virtue ;" "i>o always love virtue.'* " You will not hurt him ?" ■" Do not hurt him." 
Mild imperatives. " It toould be useless ;" " It were useless." ^'-Deny us fjleasure, 
and you unfit us for business ;" "^ you deny us," etc. Emphatic condition. 

Should the subjunctive mood ever disappear entirely from our language, then 
the best classification of moods will be into three ; the indicativej the imp(^ative, 
and the infinitive. 

♦ 

Tenses. 

The tenses are the forras and meanings of the verb in regard 
to time. 

There are six tenses; the present, thejpa*^, the future, the per* 

feet, the pluperfect, and the future-perfect, 

TmB may be divided into present, past, and /uhire. Present time, strictly 
i«poakinff, can denote but a moment of duration: yet longer periods, extending 
into both the future and the piist, arc often considered present ; as wlien we s.ay, 
^this day, this week, l^is year, this century, in our lifetime. Past time begins from 
the present, and extends back as far as our thoughts can wander; futvre time be- 
gins from tne same point, and goes forward to a similar extent. In each of these 
periods, an act may be considered as merely occurring or continuing, or as com- 
pleted or ended, — thus making six tenses. To each period belongs also a sort of 
future tense, expressed by ahout and the infinitive, and sometimes called the peri^ 

Shras^ic future ; as, ^'•1 was about to study?'' But the following — to be read ucth 
own and across the page— may be more intelligible to tbe learners — 
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I write I wrote I shall write 

I have written I bad written I shall have written 

I am about to write I was about to write I shall be aboat to write 

I am writing I was writinif I shall be writing 

I have been writing I had been writing I shall have been writing. 



U seems best to define the tenses aooording to their /omM, and in 0oery mood, 

274. The present indicative denotes what now exists, or 

fs going on. 

Ex. — " This it a warm day." " The grass w growing in the meadow.*' 

What is now habitual or customary. 
Ex. — ** He ehenK tobacco.^' " People go to church on Sunday.** 

Universal truths. 
Ex. — ^*Heat mdU snow." ^^\in\xa producet happiness.*' '^Bmnkards ael- 
dom rf/^orm.** 

Past or future transactions with greater vividness or certainty. 
Ex.—" The combat deepens. On, ye brave I" " Do this, and thou diest /*» 
Future events, in connection with words that carry tlie scene 
into future time. Generally after relatives, when^ as soon as^ &c. 
Ex. — " When he eomes, I will go.** " Catoh whatever oomeeJ*^ 

The actions or qualities of authors as observed in theii* works 
now existing. 

Ex.—" Seneca reaaont and moraligee well." " Milton ia sublime." 

275. The present sabjimctiye implies future time. 

Ex.—" If it rainy our flowers will live." Physical. "If this be true.*' Mental. 

276. The present potential is present or future in regard to 
both the mood and the act or state. 

Ex.—" He may | be cominyJ'^ " I can \ pvy you next Christmas." 

277. The present imperatiye is present in regard to the 

mood, and future in regard to the act or state. 

Ex. — '•^Return soon." ^'•Pour out the rich juices still bright with the sun." 
*'1 8£ud, Oo^'* So vivid is this mood, that it can easily and readily set fortii a 
scene as present in any period of time. 

278. The present participle denotes continuance of the act 
or state, at the time referred to. 

Ex. — "Before us lay the lake glittermg in the sun.'* 

279. The present infinitive denotes simply the act or state, 
or as present or future at the time referred to. 

Ex. — "A lesson bard io leam,''^ " She seems to eleep,''^ " I intended to eof less." 

280. The past indicative denotes simply what occurred if 
past time. 

Ex. — " Ho woe JUhing wben I saw bim.** " If he ever was there.** 

What was habitual or customary. 

Ex.~" The good times, wben the farmer enieriained the travoler without p«f/ 
^.—Benton, 
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281. Tbc past subjunctive denotes present or indefinite timCj 
seldom past or future ; and it generally denies the act or state. 

Ex. — ** If I were rich, I would give freely." " He ran as if he were running for 
life." " \fl.were to admit the pledge, he would then say," &o. See p. 20. 

282. The past potential may be present, past, or future in 
regard to both the mood and the act or state. It presents the act 
or state as real, contingent, or denied. 

Ex.—" He «w/W I go:' " I should \ then huy it." " If I covld \hiy%l UfouU:^ 

It denotes what was habitual or customary. 

Ex. — " There toould she sit and we^ for hours." 

When this tense does not denote past time, it may be called aorUty which means 
indtJinUe, 

283. The future tense denotes simply what will take place 
hereafter. 

Ex.—" The snow vnU meUy " I tihaU U at home this evening." 

What will be habitual or customary. 

Ex. — " You wUl tlien dtf^." "The steer and lion at one crib »kaU tnettJ*^ 



284. The perfect indicative represents something as past, 
but still connected with present time. 

Ex. — " I have lost my knife." " They have been married twenty years." 

o. It implies that the doer, or what the subject denotes, yet exists, and 
that the act or state may be repeated. 

Ex. — "I have reoi Virgil many times." "Qbn. Soott has gained Beverel vio- 
tories." 

h. That the act or state (begun in the past), and of course that to which 
it belongs, yet exist 

Ex. — ** This HOUSE has stood twelve years." " Thus has Tt flowed for sges." 
c That the result yet exists, though the actor or act may be no more, 

Ex. — " Cicero ha^ written orations." " Washington has left his example to the 
world." 

This tense is peculiarly well adapted to express many of the relations which 
past things have to present things. It shows that post events, without any thing 
intervening, come down to us in their consequences, causes, or circumdtances. It 
usually implies that the time in which the act occurred or began, and the present 
time, with perhaps some of the future, are viewed as one unbroken period. 
•* Many who have been saluted with the huzzas of the crowd one day, have received 
its execrations the next ; and many, who, by the popularity of their own times, 
have been hdd up as spotless patriots, have^ nevertheless, appeared on the histo- 
rian's page, when truth has triumphed over delusion, the assassins of liberty."— 
Mansjield. That is to say. Things have always been so, and will continue to be so, 
while human nature remains what it is. " And where the Atlantic rolls, wide 
continents have hUofh^dy — Beattie, That is to say. In the great chain of events ex- 
tending through all time, this remarkable one actually occurred ; and who shall 
Bav what strange things may yet happen ? In stead of taking a day, a year, or a 
lif'ctime, as present time, the poet grasps, and glances over, all duration as one 
unbroken period in which he speaks. Or the sentences may imply that these 
things have been handed aowu historically or traditionally to even the present time. 
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285. This tense, preceded by relatives, when^ as soon at, &c., 
may sometimes express future events. 

£x. — " When you haw teen Niagara Falls, write to me." 

The perfect imperative commands the ending of something begun. 
Ex.—*' Uaxe done thy charms." — Shak. '"^Do"^ — Begin and do. ^^Ha;oe done** =:Make ao 
■nd of ^hftt you are now doing. This perfect is yery seldom used. 

286. The perfect potential is present or future in regard to 

the mood, and presents the act or state as relatively past. 

• Ex. — *' The child may \ have/aUen into the well." " Then he fnay | have grme 
ahoadofyou." 

287. The perfect participle and the compound denote the 
completion, sometimes the continuance, of the act or state, at the 
time referred to. 

Ex. — " This is a coat made by the machine." " He lives loved by all." '■'•Being 
already enUated, and having bought my outfit, I refused to turn back." 

The compODnd participle which has the auxiliary having^ is generally 
equivalent in time to the pluperfect, the perfect, or the future-perfect indicative. 
Kx. — ^'Tliesun having rieen^ we departed" =When the sun Iwui n«e», we departed. 
^^HaviiKj found a pleasant home, he Is content and happy." ""Having eueoeeded in this spoo- 
ulation, you will then of oonrae TBoture upon a greater." 

288. The perfect infinitive represents the act or state as past 
at the time referred to. 

Ex. — " My business shall appear to have heen well conducted,''^ 

The perfect and the fuiu/'e-perfeot eubt^unctive also occur in old or antique English. 

289. The pluperfect iRdicative represents something as 
finished or ended by a certain past time. 

Ex. — '*■ Here a small cabin had been ereciedJ'^ " The cars he^d etctrted when we 
came there." 

It is not always necessary to use this tense, merely because the act or state 
was finished or ended by a certain past time. 

E±. — '* Little John loas up before daylight ;^^ '' The horse jumped into the field, and soon 
afterwards began to eat the corn/' — are proper, and not the same as,—** had been up'* -^ 
— — " had jumped" 

290. The pluperfect subjunctive or potential denotes simply 
past time, and denies the act or state. 

Ex. — " We migM 7iave sailed}^ " If I had been at home, I ehovld have gone?"* 
The illiterate, whose sagacity is sometimes greater than that of philosophers, frequently 
endeavor to express this mood In pluperfect time; thus, "ffad I ov ihave^ known it;" "JSToa 
he ov touched me." Observe also that we can say, '■'■ The tree bears better fruit than if it 
had been grafted ;" and, having gone into the past, we still say, " The tree bore better AniU 
tlxan if it'Aod been grafted:* 

291. The future-perfect tense represents something as 
finished or ended by a certain future time. 

Ex. — " The house, when finished, wW, have cost a fortune. " 



A tense is sometimes used emphatically, to deny the same state or 
act of the person or thing in a neighboring tense. 

Ex. — " He has been rich." But he is not so now, " He had been rich." Bnt h« 
was not so then. " But you tviU come to this," Though you are not in such a 
state now. 
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The present, the past, and the future, are sometimes called Ihe absolute 
tenses ; and the perfect, the pluporfect and the future-perfect, the relative tenses, 
for these generally relate from one point of time to another. 

Sometimes the prominent idea in tiie absolute tensed i^, the existence of a cer- 
tain act or state; in the relative tenaeSf the completion of the act or state. 

Since the perfect passive participle generally implies completion, a 
passive verb, in the absolute tenses, is often equivalent in time to the cor- 
responding relative tenses of the active voice. 

Ex. — ^My rose-bush i» destroyed /" " Some one Jms destroyed my rose-bush " * 
«*Mycoatt«tt then he finished}'* "The XaXioT wiU then have Jiniehed ray coat." 
" Corn appears to be gathered ;'*'' " The farmers appear to have gathered their corn." 
Ilenoe sncn forms as may be lovedj may be taken^ must be lovedy must be taken, is 
Uwqht, &c, are ambiguous. " He is well tott^A^'^— He has been well educated, or, 
He 19 now receiving good instruction. " The fleet must be capiured^^^lt is now nec- 
essary to beheve it has been captured, or, It is necessary to capture it. Henee^ too, 
the present passive is often used to express the present results of past actions. 
** The church is buili of granite." '* This book is well printed.^^ 

The fformii may properly bo considered subdivisions to the 
tenses. See p. 20. 

» ■ 

Moods and Tenses.— The subject of moods and tenses, though apparently a 
mystery, has perhaps a beautiful philosophy running through it, that well shows 
man may sometimes be wiser in his instincts than in his reason or learning. I 
have room for but a few and therefore incoherent remarks, which are designed to 
bear chiefly upon the subjunctive mor)d, and the apparent incongruity of tho 
tenses in regard to time. According to Mr. Bancroft, the verbs, in some rude In- 
dian languages, express, by means of inflections, entire propositions. It is known, 
too, that the Emperor Ausfustus sometimes required, in nis documents, in aliquem 
in preference to alieui, alleginar that it was " more definite." The natural growth, 
then, of a language, in simplicity and improvement, is from inflections to par- 
ticles ; for a separate word arrests the attention better to an idea than if the idea 
were expressed along with the idea of another word. Our subjunctive mood, ac- 
oordingVy^, has been well-nigh absorbed by conjunctions, adoerbs^ and aiMiaries, 
Again, there are two worlds, — ^the mejital and the mater iaL What is of the former, 
ift subjective ; of the latter, objective. The mind, though dependent on matter, is 
Ptill, as poets say, " its own kmgdom," in whicli " an eternal now does always last." 
The mental, therefore, often predominates over the material ; and hence the mooda 
often prevail over the tenses. The moods properly relate to the mind of the 
speaker, and express what is reaH, ideal, eontingent, or willed; the infinitive mood 
being tolerated only as we tolerate a neuter gender. About our affairs we are con- 
tinually reasoning and conjecturing ; and, consequently, language abounds with 
sentences having conditions and conclusions. A condition infty be assumed as a 
fact, as that which may become a fact, as a mere supposition without regard to fact, 
or as a mere supposition contrary to fact ; and the conclusion is about as variable. 
(See p. 201.) Such sentences require something like our subjunctivk hood. But 
shall we make the mood depend on the conjunction f or on the subjective sense of 
the verb? If on the conjunction^ we then have the novelty of making mooda 
propertv of conjunctions, the forms of the verb are disregarded, and our mood 
floods the two otner declarative moods. But if on the subjective sense of the verb, 
nnd on the peculiar forms, then we shall at least be in the analogy of all the sister 
liingnages, and readily find a province for our mood. It will then have two peculiar 
forms, — t\iQ present tense and the past, which furnish a beautiful distinction where 
there is an oovlous and important difference, and which have been regarded, by 

" " ' — ' • -ih 



you, be rougrh with love." — Shakespeare. "If all the year were playing holidays. 
to play would be as tedious as to work." — Id, " He brags as if ne were of note." 
— /rf. " If thou warn the wicked, and he turn not from his wickedness, he shall 



die in his iniqiiity." — Bible. **If the husbandman relax his labors, and his fields 
he lift untilled," &C.—E, Everett, ^< It I toere to repeat the names .... I should,'' 

10 
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Ac— /i. " If I werf to doubt .... I should/' Ac^JD. Webtter, " If it uwrw . . . 
I woald Bay," &c. — Li. " If it he proved that he also was aa aocompllce,'' &c. — Id, 
"If the question tw/y," &o.—JeJ^rev. "If the natural course of a strerim be ob* 
ttrueUd" &G. — Id. Lord Maoaulay, I believe, never fails to distingnish tlie siibjune- 
tive forms from tiie indicatiye. Some ^rammariaDs, however, would abolish thcmy 
or merge them into the indicative ; but, since our language is already barren of in- 
flections, it were a pit^ that these few important ones should also be dropped. I 
am aware that the subjunctive mood is often disregarded in popular usage ; yet, 
because people often overlook or blur in the bustle of worldly pursuits the delicate 
logic which runs through language, is it a sufficient reason to degrade the Ian* 
•guage itself to a level with their practice or ignorance ? To the two tenses of this 
mood, already given, may be added the pluperfect, which has the same form as in 
the indicative mood, yet differs from it so much in sense that it is often parsed us 
paUrUial BY bquivalbkoe 1 

" Oh ! had' your fate be&n gained with mine, 
As onco thte pledge appeared the token ; 
Tliese follies haii not then been mine, — 
My early vows had not been broken,^"* — Bi/ron. 

Compare with — " Thy name is princely : though no poet's magic 

Could make Ked Jacket grace an English rhyme ; 
Unless he had a genius for the tragic, 

And introduced it into pantomime." — HuUeeJk : Old Edition, 

The latter pluperfect above Is evh'unctive, and not indicative : Because it is con- 
strued like the admitted forms of the snbjunetive; it is eouivalent to a potentia] 
form ; in time, it is not antecederUj but concomitant or subsequent ; a couclusion, 
even if more certain than a supposition, is still mental, and not matter of fact ; 
literally put into German, the form would be an unquestioned subinnctive ; the two 
'angunjres are precisely nnulos^ous in this construction. It is surprising that, for 
two or three centuries^ more than 500 grammarians have overlooked this point. 

Now, as to the tenses. The moods often prevail over them ; and any deviation 
f^om the strict time of the latter, may be considered modal. Let us suppose that 
we have the present and the past indicative. These will express whatever is now 
taking place, and whatever has taken place; and these arc all the events that we 
know with certainty. Now, suppose that our chief concern is, to express, noti 
time, but the nature of the act or state,^ and mood, or modality, from reiility Or the 
greatest certainty as far as pure ideality, — how shall we get forms of the verb t 
We are surest of what we are now witnessing; and hence the present indicativo 
expresses not only present events, but also the greatest certainty. Suppose wo 
wish to express past or future events with greater than ordinary cerUxinty, of 
course the present tense is the best form we can find. What depends on the or- 
ganization or mherent nature of things, not only exists novV', but has a high degree 
of certainty ; therefore the present tense expresses also universal truths. Suppose 
now that we wish to state future or contingent events; what can be more natural 
than to express with the act the willy authoritij,, obligation^ poiDer^ necessity, etc., 
on which its development into reality depends ? and hence, will, shall, can, mav^ 
must, etc., is adopted as a part of the verb. Now suppose that we wish to exclude 
the auxiliary sense, but to retain that of uncertainty. By dropping the auxiliary, 
we get a new form, which will answer for this parpose^ ana may be called the 
present sulijunctive. Since doing precedes having, and since striving is apt to 
cease with possession, have was naturally adapted to express completion ; and so we 
get the perfect tenses. Lastly, suppose that we wish to express acts or states as 
merely ideal. None of the forms that we have made, will answer. But we can 
not now, or in future, do a past act. So whnt could be jnore insrenions or natural 
than that the mind should go back, and take the past tense and the pluperfect, 
and convert them into the needed tenses ? — ^tiie past tense to denote merely the act 
or state, and present or indefinite time j and the pluperfect to denote the completed 
act or state, and past time. The participles and the infinitives express but the 
state of the act as relatively continuing, finished, or purposed. This seems to me 
to be the general philosopny of the tenses ; the minor shades of expression being 
but fignraqve aocommodations to the neoet^ities of language. 
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Person§ and lumbers. 

Tlie person and ii umber of a verb are its form as being 
suitable to the person and number of its subject, 
Ex.~I am. Thou art. He w. We are. They are. 

Excepting the verb he and some auxiliaries, English verbs have but few 
variations to express persons and numbers; and hence these properties must 
genei-ally be inferred from the subject It is worthy of notice, too, that only 
ihe first part of the verb, or that which predicates, expresses the person and 
nnmber. 

A finite verb must ai^ree with its subject in person and number. 

That is, it mnst be expressed aocording to the Conjugation, po. 24-29, which 

Bbows how the best writers and speakers express the verb in regara to its subject. 

The subject of every finite verb, in regard to person and num- 
ber, either is, or may be represented by, /, thou^ he^ she^ it, we, you, 
or they. 

294. Thau generally requires the verb, or the first auxiliary, to end 
in estj sty or U 

Ex.—" Thou hnoweat-^OAt-^Juut^-Hiet.^^ " Thou art the man." " Thou thaU 
not IsUL^^ Wert is used .as well as wast, and is analogous to art. " Tbat riches 
rarely purchase friends, thou didst soon discover, when thou wert left to stand thy 
trial uncountenanced and alone."— JbAn^^n. " To her who sits where thou toeri 
laid." — Bryant, " 'Tis all too late — ^thou wert, thou arty the cherished madness Ox 
my heart." — Byron. 

295. As the termination required by ihaUy is sometimes harsh, there 
is some tendency to drop it, especially in poetry. 

• Ex. — " O thou my voice inspire who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with flre."— 
l^bpe. "Perhaps thou noliced on thy way a little orb, attended by one moon — ^her 
lamp by mght. ''^—PoUok, " But thou .... shaU bind:'-^priigue. 

296. Ee, she, or it, often requires the verb or the first auxiliary to end 
m»or^^. See pp. 24-29 & 212. 

Ex.~"He writee;'' "He wrUeth.'' "She corUroUf "She eontrolUtJ^'' "It 
does become you ;" It doth become you." 

297. We, youj or they, never allows 8 or th to be annexed to the 
verb. In other words, plural verbs never assume s or th^ and have the 
same form for all the persons. 

Ex.— "We 2eam," not learns. "They foam," not learns, "You leamJ"^ 
*« John, James, and William, [—they,] learn.'^'' 

Since it is not always easy to detei-mine the person and number of the subject 
when it is variable in sense or complicated in its words, let us consider, first, the 
person of the entire subject; secondly, the number of the entire subject; and, 
astly, what terms do not affect the forin of the verb. 

298. Person. — When two or more nominatives, differing in per- 
son, are taken collectively, or are connected merely by and^ the verb pre- 
fers the first person to the second, and the second to the third ; when they 
are taken separately, or are connected by or or nor, it prefers that of the 
nominative next Lo it. " Ton and 7," or, " Tou^ he, and /"=- We. " You 
and ^"— You. 

Ex.— " J<m, he, and 7, \%ave to recite our lessons." " Jbw and he \ have to redto 
your lessons." "i^M or lam mistaken ;" better, " Either you are mistaken, or I 
•m." "J^oworthy//'i«n<i«jrtf to make reparation." Courtesy usually requires 
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the first place tn }ye criven to the second person, and the last to the first. ^^Tou^ All 

and//" "roaand//" ''She and/:* 

299. Singular. — A single object denoted bj a singular nomina- 
tive ; a united pproup of objects viewed as one thing, and denoted by a 
singular collective or other noun j an object conceived as a whole or unit, 
though denoted bj a plural nominative, or by several nominatives or 
words which may be connected by and; two or more distinct or different 
objects taken individually, and denoted by a singular nominative, or by 
Beveral nominatives, — require the verb to be in the singyJar number. The 
word, or phrase, each, every ^ no, many a, or, nor, and not, but not, as tveU 
as, &c., commonly makes a part of such a subject^ and modifies its sense. 

Ex. — " Pire I bums." " The army of Xerxes wot WLnquUifud by the Greeks." 
" BM/amUv [ w large."- " Tlie 'IKeasures of Hops' was written by Campbell." "Gold 
smith's 'Edwm and Angelina^ is a fine little posin." " In yonder hoose lives a great 
scholar and celebrated writerJ*^ ** The saint, the father, and the htteiand, prays.^'* 
— Burnt. " Why is \ duet and ashee [man] proud ?" " The twenty dollars [a 
twenty-dollar bill] has been duly receioedy *' Fifty feet of the second square woe 
reserved for a church." The last two verbs should probably be plural ; and yet 
the singular implies a nnity — a compactness in one — which the plural would not 
necessarily espreas. " Descent and fall to us is adverse." — Muton. Here is i» 
more expressive than are would be. It implies that the fall is so connected witt 
the descent, or follows it so closely, that the two may be considered one thing. And 
unites the two in form, but is stren^hens the union by uniting them also in sense, 
*' Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch ji^, a measure, and a cinque-pace." 
— Shakespeare. Here is seems to oe proper as referring to the three things taken 
In a certain order as one whole. " Down eomes the tree, nest, eagles^ and otf."^ 
Fontaine. " To turn and^y | was now too late." — Washington Irving. But I ques* 
tiou whether even poetic license can protect the following couplet : " ITereU no 
war-steed's neigh and champinq, shouting clans or squadrons stampin^."~iS»>tt, 
" Every house \ toas burned : and every man, tpoman, and chUd, teas tUlea.*'' Ikies- 
day, Wednesday, or Thursday, was the appointed day," " To forsake a ftiend, or 
to divulge his secrets, ie mean." " Neither precept nor discipline \ is so forcible as 
example." " No house and no fence \ was left.'''* " Many a man \ has faJXen a vic- 
tim to intemperance." " There is Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill^^ — 
and there they will remain for ever." — Webster. Emphatic arrangement. " for 
thine is the kmgdom, and ^e power, and the glory." — JBible, 

300. Plural. — Two or more objects denoted by a plural nomina- 
tive ; a single object or group conceived as to its parts or individuals, even 
when denoted by a co'lective or other noun singular in form ; objects denoted 
by a plural nominative in company with singular nominatives, taken sepa- 
rately, or connected by or or nor; two or more distinct or different ob- 
jects taken collectively, and denoted by different nominatives connected 
by and, — ^require the verb to be in the plural number. 

Ex.— "The fres \ burn:^ " The asTies \ are hot." " The coimeil \ were <«- 
ifided in opinion." '* The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure." " Forty head of 
cattle j are grazing on yonder meadow." " John, James, and WiUiam, are study 
i»^"— The Doys are studying. "Jot*, he, and /, are aUovoed to go." "7b love ou 
enemies, to mind our own business, and to relieve the distressed, are things oftener 
praised than practised." " Either the magistrate or the laws are at faiut." The 
plural nominative should generally be placed nearest to the verb ^ or else each 
Qominative should have its own verb expressed or understood. " Either the laws 
ire at fault, or else the magistrate" [is]. Sometimes the verb agrees with the nearest 
iiominative. " When there is an ir^ant or infants who | are yet," <&o. — Mo. Sai^Uss. 

Terms that do not aflect the form of the verb. — ^Adjuncts to 
^e nominative, explanatory terms, parenthetical terms, terms to which 
others are compared, terms excluded or excepted, terms apparently set 
^-'■^^ for a more expressive or important one, and terms mentioned as if 
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the objects had not been thought of till one assertion was already made,— 
do not aflfect the form of the verb. 

Ex. — "The long row of dms was lazuriantly.green." "Star cffter ttar ap- 
pears." " Death is ih« wagu of sin." " The wages of sin are deaihy " Peace and 
honor are the crown of virtae.^^ " His pavilion were dark waters and thick clouds." 
Which term is explanatory, will depend on the sense, or on the conception of the 
person nsing the expression. 

Confflder carethlly what is chiefly to he sud, and of which thing it is to be 
said. "The Bible, or Holy Scriptures^ is the best book." "This man (and in- 
deed all such men) deserves death." " Our statesmen, especially John AdamSy 
have reached a ffood old age." " The carriage, as well as the horses^ was much 
injured." "Industry, and not mean savings^ produces wealth." "Since none 
but Gum can end it." — UUton, " What black despiir^ what horror fills his mind." 
— Thxmuan, ^^Bbnor and vir^tM, nay, even interest demands a different course." 
" Not onlv the fathef. but the son also, was imprisoned." " Well, there is Bar- 
dolph, and Smithy and Jones j and toho else i" 

It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a collective noun that is singu- 
lar in form, expresses unity or plurality of idea, or whether its verb should be 
singular or plural This will depend, in most instances, on the particular view 
or conception of the speaker. In the plural sense, a collective noun may be 
compared to a rope having its strands or threads untwisted ; in tlie singular, to 
the same in a twisted state. Collecttve nouns denoting persons, are more 
commonly made plural than those denoting things ; and we may say, as a gen- 
eral rule for all cases, that whenever the term implies a separation, or distribu- 
tion, or diversity, in regard to the place, the time, the action, or tlie state, the 
verb should be plural, but not in other cases. Hence I should say, " The public 
are respectfully invited;^^ " My family are in the country" — some TierCy sotne 
there; '' M.y family is in the country" — all in one place; ^' Tho co7nmittee was 
large;" "The committee were not unanimous;" "Congress has adjourned;" " A 
nurnber of boats [from time to time] Jmvc passed up the river this spring, and 
the number [as a whole] is daily increasing.*^ This last example shows the 
distinction of unity and plurality of idea, in its greatest nicety. 

801. It is sometimes necessary to supply a substantive, to com- 
plete the entire subject. 

Ex.—" Little and often fills the purse"— To put in little and often, etc. " Poor 
and content is rich, and rich enough"— 7b he poor and content, etc. " Slow and 
steady often outtravels haste"— What is slow and steady, etc " Upwards of forty 
houses were burned"- -4 group^ amounting to, etc. 

302. Most verbs in the imperative mood are in the second 
person, agreeing with thouy t/oUy or ye, understood, and sometimes 
expressed. 

Ex.— "Go where glory; waits thee"— ^ ^Aom, etc "Strike— for the green 
graves of your sires"— «SmA0 ye^ etc ^^Quard thou the pass." " Girls, do you 
(father the strawberries." 

Verbs of this mood are sometimes fonnd, especially in poetry, of the first or the 
thhrd person. When thus used, the nominative is always expressed. See p. 202. 

303. A verb is sometimes made to agree with it, in order to 

express a well-known act or state of something not easily discerned 

or named, or named by several words in the subsequent part of the 

sentence. 

Ex.—" It snows." " It rains." " It cleared off." "7/5 behooves us to improve 
our time." " What shall U profit a man if he gain the whole world and lo»i his own 
jm^/" When such verbs denote states of the weather, or the fitness of things, 
they are usually called impersonal or unipersonal verbs, thouffh rather nnneoessa- 
lily so ; tor the difficulty hes in the import of it, and not in toe agreement of the 
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verb. Onlj^ snoh ezproBsions as mMeemt, mesegmedy mdhinkt, mtikougkty shonlA 
be termed imperaonal, or nXher, anomaloM ; because they have no nominatives 
with which they can properly of ree. So, " Forthwith on all sides to his aid wm 
run, by angels many and stroncr,- ' — MtUon ; (a Latinism ;) and perhaps, ** God said. 
Let there be li^ht; and there was light," for the verb Zrf hardly refers to any being 
addressed. Msseemn Is abridged from " To me it seems ;" and fnethinka perhaps 
from " To me it thinks," i. «., it causes me to think. '* Prince. Where sliall we 
Boioume till our coronation? Gloucester. Where U thinks best unto yonr royal 
f^V^ -^Shakespeare : Old Edition. In the sentence, ''^Thinks I to myself, I'll stop" 
— Janb Tatlob, thinks may be parsed according to Note XI, or as put for (h%nh 
by enaUage. 

Person-and-n amber inflections belong tathe indicative mood and the poten- 
tial, mosily to tho in licative. The subjunctive mood is varied, only to agree 
with Ihouy and then not alwa3rs. Whether 5 or e» should be added, should al- 
ways be determined in accordance with the regular mode of forming the plural 
of nouns; hence the forms " wooos," "cooes," Ac, which are sometimes found, 
should be woos^ coos. Most auxiliaries «Tre not varied in the third person sin- 
gular. Tkou requires the termination <, «4 or est. Are, were, shad, and wiUf 
take t; the other auxiliaries, st. Other verbs take, in the indicative present, si 
w esty according as they require * or eff in the third person singular; though 
sometimes est is preferred even tx> sL A few vorbs, which end in vowel sounda, 
always assume est ; as, wooest. In the past tense, tho verbs assume si only, 
if it will coalesce in sound ; if not, est. Poets and preachers sometimes reject 
either, to avoid harsh or difficult pronunciation. In general, si only should be 
added, when this is sufficient ; and when the verb already ends in the sound of 
«^ or in a cluster of consonants not coalescing well with stj the termination may 
be rejected. In the solemn style, in stead of s or es, th is added, if it will coa- 
lescti in sound; if not, eih. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

An aaxiliary verb helps anotlier verb to express its meaning 
in a certain manner or time. Verbs, not auxiliary, are called prin- 
cipal verbs. 

Tho auxiliary verbs are he and all its variations ; do^ did ; can^ 
could; have, had ; may, might; mast; shall, should ; will, would. 
See p. 16. 

304. Sometimes 5e, do, have^ wHl, wouM, or even can, is used as a 
principal verb. When so used, it is not combined with a principal verb 
expressed or understood. Do^kzc/, perform ; have— oi£w, possess ; will 
'^vnshj bequeath. 

Ex. — " It is easy to he idle." " He has done the work." ** He wiUed his prop- 
erty to his sister." '* I would I could please you." " In evil, the best condition is* 
not to wiU; the second, not to az»." — Bacon. 

806. Auxiliary verbs are often convenient when we wish to ex- 
press the verb interrogatively, negatively, or elliptically. 

Ex.—" Do yon know Lydia Flare T* Placed before the nominative. **Ci»» you 
00 V " I rfo not want his company." " If man will not do justice, God wHV [do 
Justice]. " He could have done it, and so could you." " They herd cattle and raise 
com, jast as we used todof" i* e., to herd cattle and raise corn. Do is fVeqaentlv 
thus used as a sort ofpro-verby to represent an active verb already mentionecL 
Some grammarians condemn this use of it ; yet, as it often enables us to avoid the 
: epetitlon of a long and tedious phriise, our language can not well spare it. 
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Bn primarily signifies predication or existence; do, action in general, 
irliich is limited to a particular kind by the principal verb ; can, to know ; 
havty to possess; may, ability; mustj necessity; sJiaUj proceeding from 
another's will or from our circumstances ; and wiUj proceeding from our 
own will But the primitive or literal sense can not always be traced. 

Ex.—" The com is planted." «< He does study." " I can [know how to] read.»» 
(To eon a lesBon-^to study it. Out of I»a— beyond perception.) ** I havs been 
hurt." " I may buy it:" '■' Yon miaU help n&H" (A migktv storm.) " He shall 
study." " He «^ study." 

306. Be is used chiefly to express the verb in the passive and pro- 
gressive forms. See p. 216. 

Ex.— "The house is builL'^ "The leaves are falling. ^^ It shows when and 
how the person or thing exists in thcT state deuoted by the rest of the verb. 

307. I>» or did generally adds force to the predicate, or expresses 
the emphatic form. See p. 216. 

Ex. — " I do really Mieve it." "ife you treat him well, nevertheless." 

308. Can or could expresses ability or possibility^ — physical 
anental, or moral. 

Eic — " I can carry the bucket." " Can you write a oomposition f " "I can not 
hreak my promise." " It can not snow here in July." " it can not ie." " Sudi 
a man ootUd not live in our neighborhood." It is morally impossible. 

309. Have or had makes a part of every perfect tense. 

310. may or might expresses ability , possibility j probahHUy, per-- 
missiony wishing. 

Ex. — "I might have bought this valuable lot then." "It might be anstpered 
thus." " It may rain this evenuig." " We may not line to see it." " You m»y 
all go out to play." " Jfay you prosper,''^ " O, that he might return /" 

311. JWItist expresses nec«5»tify,— physical, mental, or moral. 

Ex. — "2>M I must,'*'* " But for a little tube of mercury, the whole crew muH 
have sunk?'' " There must have been a heavy rain in these parts." It is necessary 
to believe there was. " Your promise mwd be kept.^"^ "My vote mast not be re- 
gistered in favor of such a bill." It ought not to be, and shall not be. 

"When we look into the world, we can readily observe that the acts or states 
ascribed to objects, proceed either from their own will or nature, or else are 
caused by other agents or things. The former province is chiefly that for t^ifl 
and vmUd, the latter for shall and shotdd. 

312. Shall or whould sets forth the act or state, not as depend- 
ing on the doer's will, but on tlmt of another; or as proceeding from 
authority, influence, or circumstances perhaps out of his control Hence, 
shaU often impUes compidsion ; and shoiddy ditty or obligation. Frequently, 
they denote sometliing as simply future or subsequent, or an assertion 
modestly set forth as being somewhat a condition or inference. 

Ex. — " You shall stay at home to-day." " Thou shall love thy neighbor as thy- 
■elf." "I shall be drowned; for nobody will help mi." "I resolved that he 
should goJ'^ " He vowed that I should repent of it." " Whoever shall violate this 
law, shaU be punishedJ'* " Our children shaU celebrate this day with bonfires and 
illuminations.^' It will come to pass. " Yes, my son ; you shall often find the 
richest men the meanest." In your course through life, this will necessarily ob- 
trude itself upon your notice. (A use somewhat obsolescent, but good.) " Go and 
Boe him, and you shall never waTit to see him agfun." ^^ Should you Jlnd anv pa- 
pJvwB, halloo to us." " I should be obliged to him, if he would gratify me." ** I 
should be pleased to have hia company" l,if he woula condesoeud to wait upon me]. 
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"Bo yon think the book will sell ?— I should think so" [ jadging from ita (|tialitiet, 
and the wants of the public]. 

314. Will or i¥OUld sets forth the act or state as depending on 
the will or the nature of what is denoted by the subject of the verb, 
Honce this auxiliary often impliea repetition of the act. Frequently, it 
denotes the act or state as simply future or subsequent. 

Ex. — "If he teillao to California in spite of remonstrance, I will furnish him 
an outfit ; bat 1 fear he will find but little gold there, and w\u never hrin>g back as 
much as he took with him." " The c^use will raise up armies.'' " He would not 
ffo without his father's word." " This would answer our purpose." " He knew 
that this wotdd have been wrong." "There will she »U and weep for hours." 
"But still the house affairs toould draw her thence." 

315. In a dependent proposition, akq^ or should must nearly always 
be used to express simple futurity or contingence ; for, in such a proposi- 
tion, wiU or would generally refers to the wiU of what the subject denotes. 

Ex.—" If I shaU have been:^ " If you shaU have heen:^ " When he shall go:^' 
" Whoever shad say so.-' 

Shiee shall and viiU, are often misapplied, the following rules may all be found useful :— 

1. Our own voluntary actions are denoted by wiU^ and our contingent 
ones by shall; the contingent actions of otbere are expressed by vnU, and 
their compulsory ones by shall, 

2. ShaU, in the first person of independent propositions, and wiH^ in the 
second and third persons, foretell WiU, in the first person, implies voli- 
tion or promise ; and shall, in the second and third persons, implies com- 
pulsion or force. ShaU, in dependent propositions, foretells; and wiU 
impUes volition. Should is generally preferable to tuoiddj where shall 
would be preferable to miU; and vice versa, 

3. WiU or would excludes the volition or control of the speaker over 
the act or state, unless he is also what the subject of the verb denotes. 
ShaU or should excludes the voUtion or control of what the subject denotes, 
over the act or state. 

The first and second rules are simple but inadequate ; the last reaches all cases. 

The auxiliaries may, can, must^ will, and shaU, generally accord best with 
one another, and with the present tenses; the auxiliaries might, coitldy wotdd, 
and should, generally accord best with one another, aud with the past teases. 

PARTICIPLES AND INFINITIVES. 

What is a participle ? What Is an infinitire? See p. 19T. 

Participles and infinitivea also express the acts or states ex- 
pressed by other forms of the verb. 
They likewise have voices. 
They do not have moods ; or rather, they are themselves a mood 

316. They express tense relatively and in any period of time^ 
and not absolutely, like finite verbs, in fixed periods of time. 

Ex. — " He CAME wounded ;" " He game tooundinay* " He game to loound^*^ " He 

OOICES — ^WILL OOME tOOUndsd, " " I INTEND tO gO ;"*"* "I INTENDED tO gO.^"^ 

They do not have person and number, and therefore do DOt 
express affirmation. 
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31^. While they have the general meaning of verlc, they 
also partake of the nature of noons, adjectives, and adverbs. 

They form a droait of expressions betweea predioate-verbs, and other parts of 
Bpeech ; and hence they enrich language in variety and power of exproasion. 

318. Since they have not person or number, or do not predicate, they 
ascribe acts or states to substantives, and yet leave them free in their case 
construction with other words ; thus enabling us to abridge clauses, con- 
dense the sentence, and give suitable prominence to each of its parts. 

Ex. — " The man, turning round as if to seek a passenger of whom to mahi in- 
cniry, beheld, on the other side of the way, another man apparently engaged in the 
same search.^' " The man, when he turned round as if he sought a passenj^er of 
whom he might make inquirjr, beheld, on the other side of the way, another man 
who was apparently engaged in the same search," is more tedious than the pre- 
ceding sentence, and does not even express precisely the same sense. " H^s body, 
dropping from the horse, was found, after several days, stretched upon the ground, 
with the faithful animal still standing at its side." Observe here how tiie finding 
of the body is made most prominent, and how all other parts become duly sub- 
ordinate. 

Their brevity gives force ; besides, participles are often the most vivid 
and expressive of terms. 

£x. — ^' The rising son, o^er Galston moors, with glorious light wa& glinting J* 



There are three participles ; the present, the perfect, and the 
compound. 

There are two infinitives ; the present and the perfect. 

319. The present participle ends in ing, and denotes 
continuance of the act or state. It is active, if from an active verb ; 
sometimes passive. 

320. The perfect participle ends in ed, or is formed aa 
shown in the list of irregular verbs; and it denotes completion, 
sometimes continuance. It is passive, except when combined with 
the auxiliary have, 

321. The compound participle consists of bein^, having, 
or having been, and some present or perfect participle placed after it. 

The words being, having, having been^ are needed and inserted to ex- 
clude predication ; to express voice, time, cause, &c. ; or to bring out the 
sense of the participle more exactly, clearly, or forcibly. 

Ex. — " 'This proved, the conclusion is irresistible." Proved is apparently finite, 
and the sense is obscure or ambiguous. *'This being proved^ the conclusion is 
irresistible." " The old chief, warned by these few words, departed immediately." 
assive. " Tho old chief, havi/ng toamed bv these few words, departed imme- 
diately." Active. " He comes attended by his friends." Present. " He comes, 
hamag been attended by his friends." Pa^t " The army did not march ill pro- 
vided,'''' State. " The army did not march, ft««^ ill pwpwfei." Cause. " I saw 
the man admitted,^'' is not equivalent to " I saw the man, bei^ admitted," " The 
man skilled in the business, was appointed." Restrictive. " The man, being shiUed 
in the business, was appointed.'^ Not restrictive. The compound participle is 
never restrictive. ** Santa Anna kept no prisoners ; it having been decreed so.^* 
Voice, time, and cause. 

The nature of oor oomponnd partldples is misandentood In all the English grammars I 
have Been. _ 

10* 
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323. The present InffiniCiFe begins with to, and is rela- 
tively present or future in. time. 

323. The perfect infflnitire begins with to have^ and de- 
notes completion, or past time. 

Ex.—" I hoped to tee yotu" " He appears to he rich." " He appears A Um 
been rich." 



We may consider participles and infinitives, Jirst^ as combined 
with auxiliaries to make finite or other verbs; secondly, as being 
participles and infinitives proper; and, thirdly, as having become 
words of other paiis of speech. 

3*24. Participles are combiiied with participles to make com- 
pound participles, 

Ex. — Having been; being worn; having been standing. "Being standing;" 
rarely used. 

325. The present participle is combined with the auxiliary he 
and its variations, to make the progressive form, 

Ex. — To be writing ; to liave been writing. " The bells are toUm^y 

326. The perfect participle is combined with the auxiliary be 
aud its variations, to make the passive form or voice, 

Ex. — ^To be written ; to have been written. " He i» goneJ''' " He toae etruek,^ 

327. The perfect participle is combined with the auxiliary have 
aiid its variations, to express the perfect tenses. It is then active, if 
from a transitive verb. 

Ex. — ^To have written ; to have been writing. I Tiad written, 

328. The compound participle is not properly combined, with 

any auxiliary, as a part of a finite verb. But see p. 236. 

Ex. — " A new party w now being formed^'' should be, " A new party w now 
forming.'''' "The choroh woe then he't^ng built,^^ should be, " The church wu then 
intilding,^^ 

329. The present infinitive, without the sign to, is combined 
with the auxiliaries do, can, may, must, will, aud shall, and with 
their past forms, to express absolute tenses. 

£x.~" He doee [to] etudy:^ "I ca/i | et^yl am able to study. " I ehaU | 
study:' " I would \ study:' 

The original infinitive properly has not to ; the form with to is made fix>m the 
other, and is needed, in constrnctiou, to distinguish the infinitive from the present 
indicative or imperative. Thus the preposition to has become a sort of auxiliary 
to the infinitive, though not an auxiliar^r verb ; for the infinitive, not expressing 
affirmatioo, needed not a verb for its auxiliary. 

330. The infinitive is also construed, without the sign to, after 

the active verbs bid, make, need, hear, \ let, see, feel^ and dare ; 

sometimes after find, have, help, please, and equivalents of see ; and 

sometimes after a conjunction or in colloquial expressions. 

Ex.—" Let us eioM:' " I heard him »a/y it." " You had better ^o." " Thoy 
team to read and [to] write [It is] " Better [to] lose than [to] bo disgraced.^ 
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331. Tbc participle may express something subordinate — 

Ail the cauae, " JohD, being tired^ went to bed." [fore fee^ 

As the means. '* The horse chai^g^ upon the wolves, striking them with hv 

h& the mantmer, " The cars camo raMing,^ See Soutbey's Xiodore. 

As the time, ^Having taken shelter here, he saw an ant," Ac. 

As the state. *' He became attached to us.'^ 

As the accompanimerU. " She sat near, reading a book." 

As the condition. *^Cirding roaiid, you may approach on the other side." 

As the respect wherein, *' I consider him as having lost his right'* 

332. It is sometimes used — 

Ahsolutety with a substantive. "The bolls haxinq rung^ we went to church. • 
Absolutdy after an infinitive, " To go pr^Mred, is necessary." 

333. The infinitive may express something — 
As the cause. "I grieve to hear of your bad conduct." 

As the purpose. *' And they who came to scoffs remained to pray.^ 
As simply & future or subsequent event " He fell to rise no more." 
As the respect wherein. *' Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike."" 
As a determination or obligation. " I am to ^o." " It is to he deplored that," ftc. 
As the manner. "All things went to suU me." 

As the supplement of a comparison. ** Good enough to fleS." " So high as U 
be invisible." *' He knows better than to ventwrt.''^ 

334. It is sometimes used — 

As a subject. *'7b cidtivaU the earth is the most pleasant occupation.** 
As an object, " He is learning to reacL^^ *' The ship is about to sail" 
As a preduxUe-ryominaUve. " To sin is to suffer.'''* 
As an appositive. " Delightful task! to rear the tender thought." 

There are several less important uses of participles and infinitives. 

335. The infinitive may be construed with — 
A noun. " He has the courage to venture.^^ 

A pronoun. " Hear him speak." 

An adjective. " He is anxious to start" 

A verb. " He seems to prosper." " I cam>e to remain." 

An adverb. " He knows wTien to purchase," 

A preposition. *' He is a^ui to sell his form." 

A conjunction. " He is wiser Ihan to believe it" 

An interjection, eUiptically. ''0, to be m such a condition I" 

The participle leans to the adjective, and the infinitive to the 
iiusn. 

Ex.— "I am studying^^'^l am in the state of studying; but, "I con «<cMf«"— l 
•m able to do <^ t/Mig called studymg. 

836. Since every act or state must belong to some object, par- 
ticiples and infinitives relate to substantives ; and since they partokc 
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of the nature of other parts of speech, they may, especially the in* 

iinitive, modify other words besides. 

Ex, — " The PoBsionB oft, to hear her shell, thronged aroimd her waffle cell.*' 7b 
hear relates to Bissiona, aad also raodiflea thronged, by showing tne purpose. 
Sometimes the principal verb is omitted. " To tell the truth, [I must confess^ I 
was in fttalt/* sometimes partaciplea and infinitives are used absolutely or m* 
dependently ; though words by which we may avoid this construction, can often 
be supplied. "To become dishsarUnedy is ruinous." [We] ^^Considering his youth, 
[tliinKj he is very prudent." See p. 47. 

The foregoing paragraph is snlMtantially Rulo XII. In the syntax of vertis, the most ob- 
vious distinction is into verbs finite and verbs not finite. Since finite verbs are alirays re- 
ferred to subjects, since every act or state mnst belong to some object, and since participles 
and Infloitivos ** partake the nature of verbs," why should ttieir relation to a snbject be dis- 
regarded, or less regarded in one than in the other? To the participle combined with the 
copula, or used abverbially after the verb,— as, '* He is writing*'' " He spoke sta/nding**-' 
the last part of the Rule is also ap<)lic.ible ; but since the former makes with the copula the 
varb, and since the latter is construe I like the adjective in such sentences as *• The apples 
boiled softy'* the firet part of the Rule sucms sufficient for participles. 



387. Participles and infinitives become nounSy when they as- 
sume cases ; and they may then be used in any case except the 
possessive. 

Ex. — ** lb love is natural." " Mary is learning to read.'*'' " There is little glory 
m having heen detected in a mean action." *^ It is better to suffer than to injtire^^ 
" No sooner has he peeped into the world than he has done his do*'* — MudU^ras, 
Here the infinitive has become entirely a noun. 

338. By virtue of their verbal sense, verbal nouns may govern 
other substantives in the objective case, or be modified adverbially ; 
and by virtue of its substantive sense, the participle may govern an- 
other substantive in the possessive case. 

Ex — " To love our neighborsy is onr duty." ".ffw hawing sometimes written to 
me, is no evidence of Mary's corresponding with him." Such possessives are 
authorized by g^ood writers : it is often better, however, to use an ordinary noun, 
or a clause beginning with that, 

339. The infinitive always remains abstract, and is never gov- 
erned by a preposition, except sometimes by about ^ but, or except, 

340. The participle may so far lose the nature of the verb as 

to assume the modifications of a noun, or become even concrete. 

Ex. — *' Fainting and sculpture." " Good hdglngs.^^ " In the arranaing of his 
affairs"— In the arrangement of his affairs. Tlie participle, with an article before 
it and «/ after it, is always a noun ; and, as such, converts adverbs into adjectives, 
or is compounded with them. " fey carefully reading your composition ;" " By 
the earful readirig of your composition." " ui setting forth his system ;" **In the 
setting-jorth of his system."^ 

Participles and infinitives lose, with their verbal nature, the 
*dea of time. 

341. The participle sometimes becomes a participial adjective , 

that is, it ascribes the act or state to its subject as a quality. 

Ex. — "A shattered oak." " Lifers fleeting moments." Sometimes it becomes a 
mere adjective. " This is surprising^^'^toonderfiU, 

Participles sometimes become adverbSy preposUumSy or cof^¥fnctum$, 

'Sx.,—^^ It is freezing cold." Concerning, respecting. Prodded. 
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The conjugation of a verb is the proper combination and 
regular arrangement of its parts, to express voices, moods, tenses, 
persons, and numbers. 

842. Most forms of the verb consist of auxiliaries combined 
with participles or infinitives. See the preceding section. 

343. Only the present, th^ preterit, and a few other forms, can 
■e used without auxiliaries. 

344. The preterit can not be properly combined with any 
otfcer part of the verb. 

Ex.—" I had «w»^" " He "waa ft»*," should be, " I had gone;' " He waa taken:' 

A verb that has assumed an auxiliary, is sometimes calleo 
compound^ or composite, 

A few verbs want most of their parts, or have no participles, 
and are therefore termed defective. 

These are beioare, methinkSj ought j quoth^ wity and most of the 
auxiliary verbs. 

Beware 9 derived from he and a/ware^ may be used wherever he would oc- 
cur in the conjugation of the verb he, *^Beware of pickpockets." " 'Tis wisdom 
to heware^ and better to avoid the bait than struggle in the snare." — Dryd^n, 
** If angels feU, why should not men heware." — Young, 

Onghty said to be an old preterit of owe^ is, without regard to the infini- 
tive after it, in the present tense wiien it refers to present time, and in the past 
tense when it refers to past time. So is also must. Present : ** I know he ought 
to go ;" " I know he ought to have gone." No s is added. Past : "I knew ho 
ougM to surrender" [then] ; *'I knew he ought lo have surrendered." 

Quoth is sometimes used, in familiar or humorous language^ for said^ 
"*NotI,'ffMO*ASancho." 

Wity in the sense of knoWj is yet used in the phrase to mi^^namely. The 
other fi>rms are nearly obsolete. See p. 16. 



345. The forms are certain modes of expressing the verb, 
which may be considered subdivisions to the tenses. 

In general, verbs branch out thus : Thev have moods ; moods 
have tenses ; tenses have forms ; and forms have persons and num* 
bers. 

There are ^ve forms ; the common^ the emphatic^ the progre^- 
HvCf the passive, and the ancient^ or solemn style. See pp. 20-29. 
Define the forms. See p. ^20. 
The common form should be used in familiar discourse. 
The emphatic form often implies an opposite opinion which it aims 
to remove. When do or did is excluded by some other auxiliary, we 
aimply lay a greater stress on the latter. 
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The progreMive form can generallj be applied only to acts or states 
that may have intennissions and renewals. Permanent mental acts or 
states can therefore be seldom expressed in it. " I respect him;" not, "I 
am respecting him," This form is sometimes highly vivid and expressive. 

The ancieni fom^ or soUfmn style^ is used in the Bible, by the religions 
denomination called Friends, frequently in religious worship, sometimes ia 
poetry, and sometimes in burlesque. 



Since tile chief porpose of CoAjugittton is the making of predicates, we s*7 add tiie 
following :— 

346. Be 18 often combined with about and the infinitive, to ex- 
press something as future or impending at the time referred to. 

Ex.-—" We were about to ttart." 

347. Be, in some of the tenses, may be combined with the 
infinitive to express determination or design. 

Ex.— « 1 was to go early." " They are to be aold:^ 

348. Have is often combined with the infinitive to express obli- 
gation or necessity. 

Ex.—" I have to go,^"* " I hid to do every thing." 

349. The verbs seem, appear, suppose, (fee, are often combined 
with the infinitive to modify or soften the assertion. 

Ex.-" She seem* to know bnt little." 

360. A proposition is made interrogative, generally by placing 
Iha verb or some part of it after the nominative. 
Ex. — " Know TK the land ?". " Itiive you seen him ?" 

351. A verb is made negative, by placing not after it or after the 

first auxiliary. Participles and infinitives generally require not to 

be placed before them. 

Ex. — " I know notJ** " I did not know it." " Ifbt to know some things, is an 
honor." ''''Not finding me, he went away." 

362. Some propositions are both interrogative and negative. 
Negative questions imply something adverse to the speaker's belief, 
or ask for confirmation; affirmative questions ask for information. 
The former often suppose an affirmative answer in the hearer ; and 
the latter, a negative answer. Both kinds are answered by yes or 
no alike. 

Ex. — "i&* the oarriage not come yet ?" "A not Philij) master of Thermopylae T' 
&0, '■''ShaU wo gather strength by irresolution and inaction ?" &c ^^IHd yon go t 
—No." "/>id you not go /—No." " And did they not oatah you t— No, thank 
Heaven. — ^You were not kicked, then? — No, air.— Nor oanedi— No, sir. — ^Nor 
dmgged through a horse-pond f—0 Lord ! no, air." — ChrrieL 
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EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

t the verbSf indttding parHdplet and mfinUives: — 

1. 

A fierce dog caught* the robber. A cloud is** passing over us. The 

place was covered with a profusion of flowers. Misers hoari money. 

Money is hoarded by misers. That noisy marsh is now draining. Man 

becomes indolent in a warm climate. Thou didst create this wondrous world. 

2. 
You do not understand me. We have learned our lessons. The hunt- 
ers had killed a bear. I shall remain at home when it rains. When I 
have completed this grammar, I will visit you. The turkeys will have 
left the field, before you can get there. I will not beg favors of you, as 
others have done. " Will you walk into my parlor ?" said a Spider to 
a Fly. 

8. 

Tou may walk* into the garden, but you must not pluck* the flowers. 
The storm may have broken down the old apple-tree. I could not carry 
the trunk. A good resolution should not be broken. If a horse could 
have been procured, we would have sent him. If you should write to her, 
it might appear that I had requested it. 

4, ' 

Who would refuse to reward** them^ ? Does any man believe that this 
giant aggregate of states can be preserved by force ? Shall we submit to 
chains and slavery ? If he be chosen, he will become insolent I would 
I were with him. If he valued it highly, he would not sell it so cheap. 
He smiled as if he knew me. He was spoken* of for Congress. The vic- 
tory had been ours, had they fought more bravely. 

8. 

Revere thyself, and yet thyself despise. Do not give a poor man a 
stone, after he has died for want of bread. Q-o, wash your face, and get 
ready for school Seek we now some deeper shade. Lead he the way 
who knows the spot. Hallowed be thy name ; thy kingdom come. 

G. 

He was bom to be* great I came here to work', not to play. The 
poem was to be published. We like to please our teacher. You behave 
too badly to go into company. The house is estimated to have cost fifty 
thousand dollars. To work* is better than to starve*. He is afraid, me- 
thinks*, to hear you tell it There let the laurel spread", the cypress wave. 

T. 

James ran fest, pursuing* John, and pursued by us. The machinery, 
being oiled J, runs well Having written his letter, he sealed it Spring 
comes robed in silken green. Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 
A word can send the crimson color hurrying to the cheek with many 
meanings. The falling*" leaves remind us of declining years. There 
tyrants, uncrowned*', unepitaphed*', shall rot. 
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a. 

Considering* his tif^e, he is &r advanced. To conclude, 1 anali oppose 
the sending of the navy there. By fearing to attempt something, you will 
do nothing* There is much to da She was punished for having torn 
her book. I wept a last adieu. 

ft. 
The flax often failed, and the sheep were destroyed by wolves. The 
mansion, with its gardens and groves, extends over a large area. The 
seasons, each in its turn, cheer the soul. Every twenty- four hours make 
a day. Every people have some kind of religion. Each private family 
pays a tax of five dollars for water. A remnant of cloth was left'*. A 
remnant of the tribe were left". 5 from 7 leave 2. 5 from 7 leaves 2. 
Two-fifths are greater than one-fourth [is]. A portion of these Indians 
have some education. 

10. 
The Rhine" and the Rhone rise* in Switzerland. Lofty mountains, 
enormous glaciers, and wild, romantic valleys, successively appear. Tower 
and temple, hut and palace, were consumed by fire, A log-rolling, a 
quilting, or a wedding, was a time of general festivity. Every horse and 
every ox was stolen. You* or he is in &ult You, he, and I, [we,] are* 
invited. Continued exertion, and not hasty efforts, leads to success. 
Every doubtful or chimerical speculation was forbidden. 

u. 
The howling of the wolf, and the shrill screaming of the panther, were 
mingled in nightly concert with the war-whoop of the savages. Where 
now is peace, sobriety, order, and love ? To have suffered the inhabitants 
to escape, would have prolonged the evils of war. That? Coi-tes with 
but a handful of adventurers should have conquered so ^reat an empire, 
is a fact little short of the miraculous. 

[To have] All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy\ 
All play and no work makes Jack a mere toy. 
The sun hath set in folded clouds, — 

Its twilight rays are gone ; 
And, gathered in the shades of night, 
The storm is rolling on. 
12. 
We ought not to sacrifice the sentiments of the soul, to gratify the 
appetites of the body. The conclusion, 'that this river must be the out- 
pouring of a continent, was acute and striking. She does not spend her 
time in making herself look more advantageously what she TeeJly is. 

Observe also the effect on the mind of Richard, of Pahner's being ar- 
ested, and committed to prison. — D. Webster. 

Delightful taskl to rear' the tender thought. 

To teach' the young idea how to shoot". — Uiomson, 

(&) "CaiigTtt* is a verb, it affirms something of a suliject; principal parts^—caieh, cattffkt, 
Mtehing^ caught ; irrenfular^ it does not assume ed ; trarmtive^ it has an object • aiMvc^ tt 
represents the dog as acting ; indicative mood^ it declares something as an actual occur- 
rence or fact; past tenae^ it refers the act simply to past time ; and of tLe 3d peraon, sm 
gular number^ to agree with its nominative, or subject, ^dog^* according to Kale XL 
(Repeat it.) (b.) **/«" is an autoUiary verb^ — a rerb that helps another to expnsss the act 
in a certain manner or time ; it here expresses the aJirmatioTif indicative moody and vreseni 
tMee^ of the verb *'t« passing.'* **ie passing** is a verb, etc (c) Say, potential mood^ 
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It ezpreases the permimdon to \ralk. potentM mootf, it expresses the n^oral necessity of 

plucking, id.) " To reward " is a tramitive^ aetive^ present infinitive, from the verb rtf- 
ioard, rewarded, rewarded. It Is here used as a noun of the neuter gender^ 3d person, gin- 
gular nurtiber; and In the objective cose— being the object of the verb *' would re/use"— ac- 
cording to Rule IV. (e.) " Was spoken of** is a verb, it affirms • • • compound, it is composed 
of a verb and a preposition ; prin. pte., etc ( /.) "lb be" is an infinitive,--a, form of the verb 

• * * neiUer, it does not imply action ; present, it does not express completion at the time re- 
ferred to ; and it'relates to " Ae," and modifies *♦ uwm born," according to Rule XII. (.<7.) — 
it relates to " /,'* and modifies " came" by expressing the purpose, according to Rule XII. 
(\) ^— >priDcipal partA^—methinks, methowfht ; defective, it has not all the parts of a full *erb 

• • • and impersonal, being used only in the 3d person, singular number , without a suitable 
subject, according to Note XI. (i.) '^Parsidiyf is a participle,— em inflected form • • * tran 
sitive, it has an object ; active, it represents James as acting; present, it expresses the con 
tiimance of the act at the time referred to ; and it relates to " James,"^ according to Rule 
XII. ( j.) ^^Being oHed^ is a participle, * * * compound. It is composed of the auxiliary 
participle " bmig" and the perfect participle " oUed ;" passive, it assumes the act of the ob- 
ject acted upon, etc (*.) Equivalent to " We, considering his age, think,"'' etc. ; or apply 

Note XII. (Z.) and one of the nominatives to '"rise," accord! ^g to Rule I. (m.) and 

of the 3d person, plural nunU>er, to agree with " Rhine and Rhone"'— & plural subject- 
according to Rule XI. (».) and in the nominative case to are understood, etc. (o.) 

and of the Ist person, plural numbet\ to agree with " You, he, and /,'" — equivalent to 

we, a plural subject,— according to Rule XI. (p.) " That Cortes with," etc., is a clause used 
as a noun of the neuter gender, M person * • • and in the nominative case to " is," according 
to Rule L (Now parse the words separately.) 

Examples to ba Correctad. 

• All the liabilities to error in regard to verbs, may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing heads : — 

1. Choice of verbs, 2. Choice of forms. «3. Choice of auxiliaries, 
4. Promiscuous tise of different forms in the same connection, 5. /rw- 
proper omissions or substitutions, 6. Verbs improperly made tran- 
ntivCy intransitive, or passive, Y. Moods and tenses, 8. Persona 
and numbers, 9. Participles and infinitives. 

In correcting the following examples, the principles already given should also be applied ; 
tnd sometimes an example will occur that must be referred to the first precepts of this entiie 
■eetion. 

1. Choice of Verbs, 

The true or most appropriate verb should always be selected. 

We were all setting round the fire. At the last setting of our legislature. 
He set up a short time, then lay himself down again. After laying a while, 
he raised up. He laid down to take a nap. He flew with hLs family to 
America. They shall fly from tlie wrath to come. All the lands near the 
Mississippi were overflown. Can you learn me to write ? I waked early. 
The thief illuded the police. He was much effected by the news. I spent 
much time to advance my interest, but affected nothing. I expect it rained 
yesterday. We suspect the trip will afford us great pleasure. I love milk 
better than coffee. — like — Morse discovered the telegraph, and Harvey in- 
vented the circulation of the blood. The garment was neatly sown. A verb 
ought to agree with its subj'ect, in person and number. (Say, '^ sJiotUd agree,''^ 
for ought implies moral obligation.) Carry the horse to water. He was raised 
in the South. What large rivers from the west empty into the Mississippi ? 
After dilating a while on the subject, the learned judge took his seat. — expor 
tiating — With Mr. Headley, an event always "transpires." — Poe, The 
queen, whom it highly imported that the monarch should be at peace, acted the 
part of a mediator. 1 calculate to invest my money in something else. — in* 
tend-' or, expect — I didn't go to do it. I have made a thousand bushels Oi 
potatoes this year. I am necessitated to go. We were filing trees to build 
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a house. His property was forfeited to the State, — awi^cafcti— (Suppoae 
vou are away from home, would you, in your letterd, speak of goi-ng or oncoming 

home ?) Write for me no more, for I will certainly . If I can absent mysel? 

1 wiU —40 see you. She is now getting^ the better of her sickness. He was 
taken hold of by a ruffian, —seised— We were found fault with. — cen* 
*w«d— One of the ships was lost sight of. And resolutely keep its laws, 
uncaring consequences. — Bwms. — 7io< heeding-^ or, Tiot fearing — So and 
BO got among horses, and it was all up with hiuL^Tattler. — began to trada *» 
horses^ and lost aU he had; or, — Acp< a coac\ and soon became a bankrupt 

2. Choice of Forms, 

The true or most appropriate form of the verb should always be 
selected. 

a. The past indicative should not be used as a participle. ' 

b. The perfect participle should not be used for the past indicative. 

c. A compound participle should not be used as a part of a finite verb. 

He knowed more than he said. The blacksmith shoed my horse yesterday. 
He shewed me his library. I clomb the tree, aud my brother holp me. What 
he writ> I never read. — Byron, A line was drawed under it She is possessed 
of a large estate. — -possesses — or, otvns-^ She is possessed of a very amiable 
disposition. —Juis — I have this day parted possession with my finest horse. 
— dispossessed myself of-^ The accident was not taken notice of. — was not 
noticed. The young aspirant made use of every expedient to iusure success. 
The warnmg was not taken heed of. The landlady says, our nocturnal carous- 
ings must be put a stop to. Troubles in Kansas have not as yet been put an 
end ta The book was give to me. Had I have known his design, I should 
not have let him have my horse. Had I known . . . . I would not have locmed, 
iLG, Had I but have staid at home. You had not ought to have done so. 
— Tou ought not to have — or, shovid not have — 

Loud quackt the ducks. It is a fixt fact The hay was stackt The 
goods were shipt yesterday. The want of money has checkt trade, and, in 
some instances, entirely stopt it Grog is wliiskey mixt with water. John 
alit from his horse.* The wind swopped by. I stept in. Dipt, equipt, whipt, 
annext, attackt, dropt, stript, crusht, nurst, elapst, absorpt, linkt, distrest Be- 
dropt with azure, jet, and gold. — Gay. Rather than thus be overtopt, would 
you not wish their laurels crept ? — Swift. 

Tliou didd'st adore him. — didst — Spirit of freedom I once on Phyle's 
brow thou satt'st — Byron. Thou mayest — mightest depart. How well thou 
reas'nest — ^reason'st, time alone can show. Thou rememberost — preservst. 
Thou noticedst — dicki notice. Thou indulgedst — ^mdulged'st — indulg'dst. 
And long he try'd, but try'd in vain. — tried — 

Wast thou chopping wood? (Say, " Were yoiij^^ &c. ; for, in familiar language^ 
the grave forms are not becoming.) Knowest thou where my books are ? Do 
you knoWj &c Learns she her lesson ? He readeth pretty well. A drive into 
tiie country dellghteth and invigorates us. The chUd had just been falling 
over board. — had just fallen — She is loving him. We be all of us from 
York State. I do not think you be in need of silk. 

You might have went yourselC Mary has tore her book. My coat is 
eompletelv wore out Having swam the river, he was took by some ludianSb 
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He Ty^n well, but ended badly. I never seen any thing of it. Tiie wine 
was all drank up, though I drunk but little. Our candidate run well, though 
ne was beat The tree had fell, and all its branches were broke. The apples 
were shook off by the wind. They done the best they could. I have doue 
written. — already vjriUen. I have done done it. She was chose on my 
Bide. Somebody has took my book. The deer had r^n into the bottom, and 
swam across the river. The language spoke in this section of country, is not 
the best of English. I seen the limb tore off by the wind. 

Wlioat is now being sold for a dollar a bushel. — is now aelling — Tlie 
new capitol is now being completed. He gave me an account of all the books 
now being written or published in Kuropo. My predictions are now being ful- 
filled. He knew nothing of what was then being done. The timbers are 
now bein^ hewed for a new bridge. Another Methodist church is now being 
built in the upper part of the city. The statutes were then being revised. 
My coat is novv being made by the tailor. 77t6 taUor is now making, &c. Mis 
anticipations are now being realized. Dramshops are now being closed on 
Sundays. — are closed — Here certain chemical mysteries are being secretly 
carried on by some engineers. — Harper's Magazine, More than 20,000 children 
are being gratuitously educated in this city. — are receiving gratuitous education — 
The daughter is being accomplished at one of the most fashionable schools. 
Two Irishmen are being tried for tightiug. -^are on trial — Such a poem aa 
tliis is worth being committed to memory. — commitUng — Whatever is worth 
being (?one, is worth being done well. The apple-tree will bear being pruned 
mora — 7nore pj-uning. Such a body can not be overthrown without the cen- 
tre of gravity beiug lifted, ^-^wiihout lifting — 

3. Choice of Auxiliaries, 

(The following examples come under both the foregoing heads, and may b« 
florrected according to either.) 

"We will suffer from cold, unless we go better protected. The drowning 
foreigner said, " I will be drowned ; nobody shall help me.'* Will I And you 

at home? You ^find me there. Queen Isabella promised a pension to 

the first seaman that would discover land. (As if he could discover it at plea- 
sure.) I left orders that every one would remain at his station. ShaU he 
find any gold there ? (As if it were in your power to graut the finding.) Will 
we find any? Would we hear a good lecture, if we would go? Surely good- 
ness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, and I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever. Death was threatened to the first man who would 
rebel (The overt act was meant.) I would have been much obiiged to him, 
if he had have sent it — had sent it. He should be obliged to you, if you 
would assist him. On the other hand, would they consult their safety, and 
turn back, who should blame them f . We would be ruined, would they dis- 
appoint us. Whoever will marry that woman, will find her a Tartar. You 
may be sure that we will be paid, when it will be in his power. You might 
have known that we would have been paid, if the treasurer should have allowed 
it We believed all the workmen should be paid, when our enployer should 
have received his money. (Perhaps better, —"Aad rcce/wesrf" — ) 1 had much 
rather do it myself. — would — I desired the lady should walk in. Be that 
as it will, I shall not despair yet —as it is — or, as it may be — I would 
not be surprised to see him any day. I would think no reasonable man could 
object to such a proposition. I was thinking what a happy life we would lead 
together. Were I to go with you, I would get a whipping. In that other 
world, what refiections shall not probably arise 1 By relieving him, we will 
^ him a great favor. I was a&aid I would lose all the capital I had invested. 
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4. FroTMsetuus Use of Different Forms in the Same Connecti Jtt, 

The proraisouous use of diflferent forms of verbs, in the same conneo- 
tion, is inelegant. 

Edacating is to develop the faculties of the mind. To refrain from luxu- 
ries, is better than going in debt for them. To strip off old habits, is being 
flayed alive. To profess regard, and acting differently, discovers a base mind. 
Professing regard, and to act differently, discovers a base mind. So much ex- 
pLanation tends to obscure instead of elucidating the subject. — rather than to 
etuddate — or, and not to elucidate — (*' It tended rather to confuse tban to en- 
ighten his understanding.*' — Macaulay.) This had served to increase instead of 
Deviating the inflammation. — Murray. We can find the product of two num- 
bers, by multiplying one of them by the parts into which we choose to separate 
the other, and then add the products together. Fierce as he moved, his silver 
shafts resound. Spelling is easier thau to parse or cipher. Scanning is to 
divide poetic lines into their feet. To scan is the dividing of poetic lines into 
their feet. 

He giveth, and he takes away. — Uarpefs Magazine. He was playing, 
and does yet pLiy. Does he not behave well, and gets his lessons as well as 
any other boy in school ? Did you not borrow so much of me, and promised 
to repay it the next day? If these remedies be applied, and the patient im- 
proves not, the case may be considered hopeless. If the signature or indorse- 
ment be in the usual form, but the party receiving it knows that it is given by 
way of suretyship, he must prove the assent of the parties. — Parsons on Con- 
tracts. Thou who didst call the Furies from the abyss, and round Orestes bade 
them howl and hiss. — Byron. He comforteth the widow, and becomes a father 
to the orphan. For their sake, human law hath interposed in some countries, 
and has endeavored to make good the deficiency of nature. He was either 
misunderstood, or represented in a &lse light — or misrepresented. 

5, Improper Omissions or Substitutions, 

When the omission of a verb, or the representing of it by an aux- 
iliary word, would lead to impropriety or obscurity, the verb itself should 
be used. 

The winter is departing, and the wild-geese flying northward. — are flying^ 
Be quiet ; for neither he nor I am dispased to harm you. — neiiher is Ac, nor 
am i— A^ room has been secured, and all other preparations made. Money 
is scarce, and times hard. The extremes of heat and cold are great ; but the 
climate, nevertheless, salubrious. Our breakfast was ready, and our horses 
saddled. A dollar was offered for it, but five dollars asked. The ground was 
covered with forests, and the ravines completely hidden. I never have and 
never will assist smh a man. — have assisted — All those who have or do 
purchase any of th* ^e books, shall receive a present. 

As you have made the first, so you may do the rest — may make — The 
intentions of some of these philosophers might, and probably were, good. His 
sermons must have and certainly should produce a reformation. Neither does 
ho nor any other persons suspect so much dissimulation. No man can be more 
wretohed than L — thxin I am. I can not go, but I want to. — to go. (Such 
expressions, I think, are sometimes allowable, in light colloquial language ; at 
least, the best authors sometimes use them.) Such a law, I believe, has been 
enacted; but if it has not, I think it ought to. I have not subscribed, nor do I 
intend to. This must be my excuse for seeing a letter which neither inclina- 
tion itor time prompted me to. — Washington. Ho does pursue the course many 
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others have done. — have pursued. No one ever snatained such mortificatioiifl 
as I have done to-day. I shall persuade others to take the same remedies for 
their cure that I have. A sliower of rain refreslies vegetation more than can 
be done bj ever so much watering. 

6. Verbs Improperly made Transitive, Intransitive, or Passive, 

Verbs should not be needlessly made transitive, intransitive, or passive, 
contrary to their general use, or contrary to analogy. 

He bad fled his native land. And Pharaoh and his host pursued after them. 
Ban Francisco connects with the sea, by an entrance one mile wide. A verb 
idgnifying actively, governs the accusative. — Adam's Lot. Gram, Any word 
that will conjugate, is a verb. I must premise with two or three circumstances. 
•jrOj flee thee away into the land of Judea. It now repents me that I did not 
jTo. They finally agreed the matter among themselves. Well, I suppose, we 
are agreed on this point. Such as prefer, may rise from their seats. — pr^er 
to do so — Sit thee down, and rest thee. Wo had just entered into the house. 
He is entered on the duties of his office. 

We are swerved far from the policy of our fathers. My friend is returned— 
Is arrived. All the flowers are parished. His time of imprisonment was 
nearly elapsed. Ho is possossod of groat talents. The tumult was then en- 
tirely ceased. A few were deserted, and more killed. This is true power : 
it approaches men to Gods. She is become more fretful than she used to be. 
Brutus and Cassius are rid, like madmen, through the gates of Home. His 
profits will diminish from yours. She sat hei-self down on the sofa. He in- 
gratiates with some by traducing others. His estate will not allow of such 
extravagance. ' You shall not want for any thing while I have it The car- 
riage is so full as not to admit of another passenger. I will consider of the 
matter, and let you know by morning. What is the difference of meaning t "To 
eat an apple ;" "To eat of an apple." 

7. Moods and Tenses, 

1. Every verb should be in the mood and tense best adapted to ex- 
press the meaning intended. 

2. In mood and tense, all the verbs of a sentence should be consist- 
ent with one another, and also with the other words of the sentence. 

a. The indicative mood expresses matter of fact, or what is assumed 
as such. 

h. The subjunctive mood is used to express what is both doubtful and 
future, or a mere wish, supposition, or conclusion. 

c. The subjunctive mood sometimes has the sense of the past or the 
pluperfect potential, but it should tiot take the place of these forms where 
they would be more elegant. 

d. The infinitive leans to the noun, and most frequently expresses the 
purpose, or shows the respect wherein ; the participle rather resembles the 
adjective in sense and construction. 

c Universal truths are expressed in the present tense, regardless of the 
construction, or the other words used. 

She were as good buried, as married to him, — might as weU fte— I had bet- 
ter staid where I was. — might have better — You had better have let those 
wasps alone. — might better — Ho had better remain on the small farm. 
/{ winUd be^Ao. Ba i boys had better be without too much mont^y. — sTwuld 
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no( he induigti wiff^^ Tho Gleim family will try and requite khe favor. If 
he acquiros riches, they will corrapt his mind. I shall f^o into the country to- 
day, unless it rains. If he speak only to display his talents, he is unworthy of 
attention. I wish I was at home. K(^ talked to me as if I was a widow. 
Sliould you come up this way, and I am still here, you need not be assured how 
glad I shall be to see you.— 5yro»'j LeUers. I would be surprised if this mar- 
riage will take place. Make iiaste, lest the dinner cools. Beware that thou 
sinnest not If I am at home, I will go with you. If he be safe, I am con- 
tent. If the book be in my library, I will send it immediately. If the book 
is found in my library, I wUl send it immediately. If the book was in my 
library, I would send it If the book wore in my library, some one must have 
borrowed it See that every thing is put in tho right place. (Right or wrong, 
depending on the sense.) I can not tell whether the opoi^sum oe dead or alive. 
Will you tell us who they be ? Try I will, whatsoever opp>se. (Say, "op- 
poseSf^^ if opposition is considered certain; ^^may oppose," if doubtful.) He in- 
deed would be a useful policeman, that should detect all the rogues that were 
found in every pai't of this city. 

If the hand is removed, the air immediately fills the vessel i)^. . * .fte. . . . 
will immediately fiU^- or, W/ien the hand is removed. . . .JWSj ^. (I think that 
"yitts" might also be allowed to stand with "6c reTTMwed^" and that it would 
make the expression merely a little more spirited.) If a man smites his serv- 
ant, and he dies, he shall surely be put to deatlu — smite, . . Mnd the servant 
die, the man shallr-^ Though he be poor and helpless now, you may rest as- 
sured that he will not remain so. He will maintain his suit, though it costs 
him his whole estata (Here the latter verb implies, or should imply, both doubt 
and future time.) Though a liar speaks the truth, he will hardly be believed. 
If he was to be elected, he would disgrace the party. — were elected — Sup- 
pose only one side with the adjacent angles were given, bow would you find the 
other parts ? I will keep this, provided there be no better one in your store. 
The work will be carried on vigorously, until it be completed. These hypo- 
crites would deceive, if it was possible, the Deity himself. If any*member ab- 
sents himself, he shall pay a dollar for the use of the Society. The mother 
hurried her little children up a ladder for safety, in case she was overcome by 
Che bear. — Pioneer History. 

Saxony was left defenceless, and, if it was conquered, might be plundered. 
— if it shmbld be conquered — Nay. Father Abraliam, but if one went unto 
them from the dead, &c. If they did not beUeve Moses, they will not believe, 
though one rose from the dead. — rise—' Though self-government produce 
some uneasiness, it is light when compared with the consequences of vicious 
indulgence. No one engages in that business, unless he aim at reputation, or 
nopes for some singular advantage. Micaiah said. If thou certainly return in 
peace, then hath not the Lord spoken by me. — t/tou return — In moving 
bodies, if the quantities of matter are equal, the momenta will be as the veloci- 
ties. If the body A be equal to the body B, but A has twice the velocity of B, 
then A has twice as much motion as B. If a telescope is inverted, objects 
seen through it will be diminished. If a teicscope be inverted, objects seen 
tlirough it are diminished- If the two mirrors were separated, it is obvious 
that the number of images will be increased. Was there not another evil, I 
would object. — F. Henry. If the new Constitution takes place, the duties on 
imported articles will go into the general treasury. — A. Hamilton. A corpora- 
tion is liable for the tortuous acts of its agent, though he were not appointed un- 
der seal. — Parsons on Contracts. (Perhaps allowable; though I should rather 
have said, "6i/e» if he was not appointed^" or, ^Hhough he may not have been 
appointed,''^ &c) If the debtor pays the debt, he shall be dischi\rged.-^/(i. But^ 
if ho have moved out of the State, the demand may be made at his former real* 
donee. — Id, 
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TL* Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken awAj. I know the family 
mjre than twenty years. Knowing him for many years, I confidently reoom- 
raend him. They continue with us now three days. All the family have been 
muc^ indebted for their present greatness, to their noble ancestor. In the city 
of Mexico are preserved, for hundreds of years, relics of the Aztec monarchy. 
I am now two years in St. Louis. He has lately lost his only daughter. (Al- 
lowable, if there is also reference to the existing bereavemont.) Tiiis style has 
been formerly much in fashion. He that was dead, sat up, and began to speak. 
I will pay him what I have promised him when I was with him. The work- 
men will finish the work by midsummer. Next Christmas I shaU be at school 
a year. This was four years ago next August. — Report of NonncU ScJiool Con- 
verUton, It has been a common prejudice, that persons thus instructed had 
their attention too much divided, and could know nothing perfectly. — lb. I 
have been frequently asked what we teachers did at our meetings < — lb. {I. c, 
at all times.) I should be obliged to him, if he will gratify me. Ye will not 
come unto me, that ye might have life. It is proper and humane to wear a 
habit suitable to mourning, while those we loved and honored are mouldering in 
the grave. It will be useless for you to raise so many grapes, unless you knew 
how to make wine. 

The most glorious hero that ever desolated nations might have mouldered 
into oblivion, did not some historian take him into favor. — Irving. If I lend 
jvw my horsey I should have to borrow one myaelC I thought it had been you 
that was bidding. Yet, if I should pay his debts, and get employment for him, 
he will not do any better in future. (Say, " would do,** if you refer simply to 
your own conclusion; but I think ^^will do'* may stand, if you mean to express 

greater certainty in regard to his conduct) To-morrow Satui-day. If we 

would examine into the springs of action in the prudent and the unprudent, we 
shall find that they move upon very different principles. I was going out to 
tea at dear mother's to-morrow. — Mrs. Caudle. (Allowable; for it expresses 
merely a past determination.) I told 'him that the cars leave in half an hour — 
left in half an hour. — woidd leave — (The first expression is probably allow- 
able, as referring to an established order of things, — to a certain, punctual, daily 
occurrence.) As I never saw a play before, it was very entertaining to me. 
All church members should be pure in heart, that they might not be a reproach 
to Christianity. When I shall have heard from you, I will write immediately. 
As soon as ne shall bring the horses, we shall leave. When tiie workmen 
completed our new house, we removed into it As soon as our now house had 
been completed, we removed into it. 

Our teacher told us that the air had weight Prof. Silliman^s experiments 
plainly proved that the gas was combustible. He showed clearly what powers 
belonged to Congress. He insisted that the Constitution was certain and fixed, 
and contained the permanent will of the people, and was the supremo law, and 
could be revoked only by the authority that made it — Kent. Keats said, that 
beauty was truth, and truth was beauty. The doctor said that fever always 
produced thirst Plato maintained that the Deity was the soul of the world. 
He remarked that the word had several different meanings. He insisted that 
the article was a mere adjective*- If I should use the clause, " When spring 
returns," you would perceive that something more was wanting to make a state- 
ment. Without the name, I could not have told that this was a picture of 
bim. 1 asked the quack whether calomel was not his remedy for every dis- 
ease. He knew not that I was a foreigner. When I studied the classics, I 
observed that many a moral lurked in the mythology of the ancients. I have 
always thought that littlo was ever gained by marrying for wealth. A late 
writer on horses supposed that a horse could perform the labor of six men. He 
■aid it was a great misfortune, that men of letters seldom looked on the practical 
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inde of life. He si id it was 125 mfles from St Louis to Jefferson City. WhesB 
did you say the church was ? for I wish to hear its minister. 

At Athens, he who killed another accidentally, was not deemed guilty. Ho 
is supposed to be bom about three centuries ago. To be disappointed by him 
now, would have broken her heart I very much wished to have gone* but 
mother could not spare me. We hoped to have had the pleasure of a visit 
from you. I intended to have sent your horse home yesterday, that you might 
not have been obliged to*8end for liira yourself I feared I should have lost it 
before I reached home. We have done no more than it was our duty to have 
done. It would have given me great pleasure to see you. (Allowable.) 
How could you forbear to have punished him ? It was a pity I was the only 
child ; for my mother had fondness of heart enough to have spoiled a dozen — 
Irving. I was then diiiposed to have given twice as much. I was under no 
obligation to have adhered to a party that deserted its own principles. The 
furniture was to have been sold at auction. When I saw into her coquetrj, 
thinks I to myself I will lot you know that you are not the only woman in the 
world. (Say, *^ thought I to myself;''^ yet*'-thinks^^^ as a light, colloquial ex- 
pression, is not without good authority to sustain it) Well, says I, there iSf 
allor all, much genuine goodness and solid happiness in the world. Wfuxt is ihe 
difference in meaning? "Achilles is said to be buried at the foot of this hill*" 
"Achilles is said to have been buried at the foot of this hilL" 

8. Persons and HTumhers, 
Every finite verb must agree with its subject, in person and number. 

I called, but you was not at home. Was you there? My outlays is 
greater than my income. I says to him, Be your own friend. He dare not 
say it to ray fiioe. Such a temper need to be corrected. You who has earned 
it, is best entitled to it Thou who are^iie author of life, can restore it. 
thou pale orb that silent shines. — Burns. Thou art the friend tliat hast often 
relieved me. Thou art a friend indeed that has so often relieved me. Thou 
can pardon us if thou will That which yourself has asked. 'Tis so ; myself 
has seen it I, who has done most of the work, should receive most of the 
pay. The molasses are excellent His pulse are beating too fast If a man 
have built a house, the house is his. Unless better bail have been given, he 
shall not be set at liberty. There are not many children in this city whose 
education have been entirely neglected. Has the horses been fed ? What 
signifies fair words without good deeds? What have become of your promisee? 
What avails the best maxims if we do not live suitably to them ? On each 
side of the river was ridges of hills. Not more than one man was hurt From 
this Indian girl has sprung some of the first families of Virginia. Six is too 
many to ride in the canoe at one time. Hence comes so many unhappy 
marriages. 

There seems to be no others included. There was more than one of us, 
There^s two or three of us. There appears to have been some buffaloes here 
last night There was no memoranda kept of the sales. The victuals was 
cold. The wages was paid. There is no tidings. Th have two sounds. Fh 
are pronounced like /. In the following words, sum are pronounced zhun. 
Boys are a common noun. Here as ivdl as are used in the sense of a con- 
junction. 

Every one of the witnesses testify to the same thing. Every body are dis- 
posed to help him. Every twenty-four hours affords to us day and night 
Every ten tens makes one hundred. Many an Indian were laid low on that 
day. Not ou3 of them whom thou sees clothed in purple, are completely happy. 
One, added to nineteen, make twenty. Nothing but vain and foolfeh pursuit! 
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delight some persons. Enough of the oom aiid potatoes have been sold, to pay 
the debt The derivatiou or these words are uncertain. Kach one of us nave 
as much as he can do. Each one of the vowels represent several soundx> 
Kither one of the schools afford facilities sufficiently good. Neither of us havo 
a dollar left Neitiier of these hypotheses are well (bunded, thou»:h they have 
each of them their advocates. Which one of these soldiers were wounded at 
ilonterey ? A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. Six months' iu- 
t^jrest are due on the bonds. The sum of twenty thousand dollars have oeen 
expended on this bridga A hundred thousand dullars of revenue is now in 
the treasury. The spirit of our forefathers still animate their do.scen>iuntfL 
The expense for repairs render it necessary to raise the tuition* This pootu, 
together with tiiose which accompany it, were written sev4)ral years aijro. The 
mother, with her daughter, have spent the summer here. The captain, wiUi 
moot of the other ofticers, were killed. Tke capUUn-and^ Sui, 

You are not the first one that liave been deceived in the same way. She is 
one of the women that is always hankering after towns, crowds, and parties. lie 
is one of the preachers that belongs to the church militant, and takes consider- 
able interest in politics. The book is one of the best that ever was written. 
Such accommodations as was necessary, was provided. Goethe and Sciiiller 
are men of such genius as have but seldom appe:ired in the human race. It is 
either the rain or the sun that cause this corn to grow so fkat. It is the rain 
and the sun that this corn to grow so fast 

-A? committee were appointed to exa nine the accounts. The committee dis- 
^rees. In France, the peasantry goes barefoot, while the middle s<irt makes 
use of wooden shoes. The greater part of the audience was pleased. The 
greater part of the exports consi-st of cotton. The pnblic is respectfully in- 
vited. The fleet were seen sailing up the channel The jury was not unan- 
imous. All the world is spectators of your conduct Tiie regiment consist 
of a thousaad men. There go a gang^of deer. The legislature have adjourned. 
Never were any other nation so infatuated as the Jewish people. Guneratiou 
afler generation pass away. The company wei-e chartered last winter. (Al- 
ways consider carefully whether the reference is to the individuals composing 
the group, or to the group itself. There is plainly a ditlerence between the two 
in regard to sfcjtes or actions.) The corporation is individually responsible. 
At least half of the members was absent. The higher class looks with scorn on 
those below them. Our youth is not everywhere properly (jducated. The 
number of inhabitants in the United States now amount to thirty-two millions. 
The Society hold their meetings on Fridays. The Ilou.se were called to order. 
The railroad company was rather uneasy — were rather unsafe. The multitude 
eagerly pursues pleasure. This sort of men is always sensitive. Men of this 
sort, &c. Five pair was sold. Fifty head was drowned. Our horse was 
routed with great 8lau;,'hter by the Russian fo )t Our cavalry. , . ,in/aniry. 
An exploring party that was sent to the north, were appalled by the aspect of 
tlie Appalachian chain, and pronounced the mount lins impassable. — Oeo. Ban- 
croft. (Structure seldom found,* but allowable, I think; for the one verb relera 
'o the party as a whole, and the other refers rather to the indivj duals com- 
posing it) 

8 apples is no part of 12 pears. 8 are what part of 12 ? (Tf such a subject 
is viewed as an abstract whole, the verb should be singular ; if viewed in refer- 
ence to the composing units, or to concrete individuals, the verb should be "pli;* 
ral.) As 2 are to 4, so 4 are to 8. 4 times 8 is 32. — BuUioiis. If i of a sheep iji 
worth I of a caltj and if J of a calf is worth f of a hog, how many sheep are 8 
hogs worth ? (When a numeral subject must be read pluraihj, I should prefer 
the plural verb.) What part of 1 A. is 18 R. 18 P. .3 aq. yds. ?— Z>. P Colbum. 
(I should rather say, "are;" for, though such a subject must be viewed as a 

11 
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whole, it does uot therefore necessarily require the verb to be angular; ofl, * Th& 
mtc/d, ?iorse, and cowj | were sold for $200." Furthermore, the subject must be 
read pluraily, 

Mary and her cousin was at our house last week. Neither Mary nor her 
cousin were at our house last week. "When sickness, infirmity, or misfortune, 
afflict us, the sincerity of friendship is proved. So much of ability and merit 
are seldom found. Enough ingenuity and labor haJ3 been bestowed, tc make 
the machine a good one. When the memories and hopes of youth is embittered 
by past misfortunes, future happiness and usefulness becomes uncertain. Man's 
happiness or misery are, in a great measure, put into his own hands. Time 
and tide wails for no man. What signifies the care and counsel of preceptors, 
when youth think they have no need of assistance? Wisdom, virtue, and 
uappiness, dwells with the golden mediocrity. The planetary systeiia, bound- 
less space, and immense ocean, affects the mind with sonsations of astonishment. 
In all her movements, there is grace imd dignity. And so was also you and I. 
Her beauty, intelligence, and amiability, was praised even by her own sex. 
Four and two is six, and one is seven. Jolm, yoa, and I, am going to visit my 
uncle. The legality and utility of this law has never been called in question. 
Hill and dale doth baist thy blesding. What is the gender, person, and nun»- 
ber of the following words? In unity consists the welfare and happiness of 
every society. 

There was not a little wit and sarcasm in his reply. There is a right i^nd a 
wrong in human actions. There was a man and a woman on our sliip, who 
were natives of Borneo^ There seems to bo war and disturlxmce in Kansas. 
Out of the same mouth proceoduth blessing and cursing. On th j same square 
has since been built a large hotel and a museum — a lirgo warehouse and store. 
Hence comes the early decay and ukisery of sucli person.H. Both vocal and in- 
strumental music was heard every uigUt. . This and that house belongs to hiru. 
In every room there was a large and a small }>ed. In him were happily blended 
ti'ue dignity with gentleness of manner. 

Either Thomas or George Imve to stay at home. The violin or the banjo, 
played by some merry old negro, beguile the summer evenings. Neither the 
syntax nor the general scope of the para.^i*aph are obvious. Neitlwr Holmes, 
Forbes, nor Jenkins, were classmates of niino. When or, no?*, or as vstU a&, 
connect the nominatives, &o. The vanity, the ambition, the pride, or tlie sen- 
sitiveness of some men, koup them always in trouble. Luxurious living and 
excessive pleasure begets a languor and satiety that destroys all enjoyment 
" The Sword, the Needle, and the Pen," have been selected by her as tl^ sub 
Ject of her composition. It is honor, false honor, that produce so m:iay quar- 
rels. What black de.-pnir, what horror fill his mind I — Murray, That dis- 
tinguished patriot and statesman have retired from public life. To be moderate 

hi our views, and to proceed temperately the best ways to insure success. 

To be of pure and humble mind, to exercise benevolence toward others, and to 
cultivate piety toward God, is the sure means of becoming happy. To live 
soberly, righteously, and piously, are required of all men. To do unto all men 
as wo would that tliey, under similivr ciroumstauoos, should do unto us, consti- 
tute th6 great principle of virtue. To be old and destitute, are truly deplorable. 
To possess true merit and yet be humble and obliging, are the true way to g-ain 
the. esteem of the world. To buy such a lot, and build such a house upon it, 
require money. That it is our duty to relieve wretchedness and check oppres- 
sion, admit not of any doubt. That a belle shquld be vain, or a fop ignoraQt» 
ve not to be wondered at. 

Every person are l?ereby notified to pay his or her taxes. AU persons, . . • 
%&eir taxes, (It is tometinjes better to change the siibject than to change th© 
verb.) Tb« borsc, saddle, and briijle, wu-s sold for $100. TJie Jior^e^ tgWi (h$ 
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$addle, &c. Every one of these honses hare been lately built. Great pains 
has been ta^en to make the work accurate. Great care, «kc. The sagacity and 
learning of that boy surpasses the rest In sagacity and learning, that hoy, &a 
At the carap-meetiiig were all manner of folks and viands. — aU kinds — The 
doctors' and mothers' giving calomel for every littie illness, is <ine cause of so 
many puny women and children. The practice of giving calomel, &a There is 
an elegance and simplicity in Addison's style, that will always please. — an 
degance, as wdl as a simplicUy — or, an elegance, a simplicity, in — The clerk, 
as well as the captain, own the entire boat. — and— He, and not I, am 
responsible. I, and not he, is responsible. Not honor, but emolument, have 
induced him to accept the offer. Economy, as well as industry, are necessary 
to make us wealthy. The land, as well as the personal property, were sold 
at auction. 

Books, and not pleasure, occupies his mind. Pleasure, and not books, oo- 
<»py his mind. Not honor, but emoluments, has induced him to accept the 
offer. Not only the sails, but also the mainmast, were torn away by the storm. 

He, not less than you, deserve punishment. He, and his brother too, 

in the battle of Buena Vista. The father, and the son also, imprisoned 

for many years. No one but yourself and the lecturer believe such doctrines. 
Nothing, save the chimneys of the boat, were visible. (Are botfi the following 
sentences correct f " Happiness, honor, yea, life itself are sacrificed in the pursuit 
of riches;" "Happiness, honor, yea, life itself is sacrificed in the pursuit of riches." 
"What is the difference in meaning ?) Every tall tree and every steeple were 
blown down. Every leaf, every twig, and every drop of water, teem with 
delighted existence. Every man*s heart and temper is productive of much in- 
ward joy or misery. Every person and every occurrence were viewed in the 
most unfavorable light. Every seven days makes a week. No wife, no mother, 
and no child, were there to comfort him. No lazy boy or girl love their books. 
Every skiff and canoe were loaded almost to the water's edge. Here he buried 
every chief and every warrior of the tribe. 

For the sake of brevity and force, one or more words is sometimes omitted. 
Neither beauty, wealth, nor talents, was injurious to his modesty. Whether 
one or more persons was concerned in the transaction, does not appear. Neither 
he nor you was mentioned. Either thou or I art much mistaken. Neither 
he nor I intends to be present Either you or James have spilt my ink. Either 
they or I are responsible. Neither thou nor I art to blame. Neither thou art 
to blame, nor am I. The forest, or the hunting-grounds, was deemed the prop- 
erty of the tribe. (Here "forest" seoms to be rejected for the more appropriate 
terra "hunting-grounds,^* which, therefore, becomes the nominative to the verb 
"iww," and this should accordingly be "w;ere.") Lafayette Place, or Gardens, 
occupy several acres. (Here " Gardens" is merely parenthetical) Neither 
the potatoes nor the corn are as good a.^ u^ual. (Miake the verb agree with the 
nearest nominative or the most important.) Riding on horseback, or rowing a 
skiff, are good exercises. His food were locusts and wild honey. (What am I 
chiefly speaking o^ — his food, or locusts and wild honey f) The quarrels of 
lovers is a renewal of love. The difference between 8 and 12 are 4. Eight 
pples is the difference between twelve apples and twenty. Five dimes is half 
dollar. The timber are walnut, elm, mulberry, and linden. — is — or, con- 
gests of — A great cause of sickness in cities are fllthiness and bad food. 

Two parallel horizontal Hues is the sign of equaUty. The sign of equality 
are two parallel horizontal lines. — consists of — First, ascertain what is the 
texture, color, and weight ? The few dollars which he owes me, is a matter 
of small consequence. Twelve single things, viewed as an aggregate, is called 
a dozen. Divers philosophers hold that the lips is parcel of the mind. — SJiak. 
Said the burning Candle, " My use and beauty is my death." Virtue and 
m iti;al confidence is the soul of fiiendship. To do good to them that hate u^ 
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and on no occi-^ion to seek revenge— —the doty of a Chrbtiao. TempertaaoOf 
more than medicines, are the proper means of curing many diseases. What a 
fortune doss the thick lips owe, if he can carry her thus. — Sliok. (Proper ; for 
" thick lips'^ is here put for the Moor Othello.) Here is the Republican, the 
Herald, and the L^swlar. — Ntiofpiper-hoy, (Proper; for the design is to keep 
the objects distinct.) Ou a sudden, oflT breaks the limh, and down tumbles 
negro, raccoon, and alL (Proper; for the design is to represent the objects as 
most intimately united — so intiaiatcly that they may appear as but one tiling.) 
Proper, or not f "A coach and six is in our time never seen, except as a part oi 
iome pageant"— Jfd^autoy. " Two thousand a year was a large revenue for a 
bairister."— /A 

9. Participles and Infinitives, 

1. The participle or the infinitive should never be so used as to make 
the sentence clumsy, obscure, or ambiguous. 

2. jTo, the sign of the infinitive, is omitted after the active verbs Wi, 
make, need, hear, \ let, see, feelj and dare; and occasionally- after a few 
other verbs that are like some of tliese in sense. 

3. Since the participle and the infinitive are much alike in sense and 
construction, great care should always be taken to select that which is 
more appropriate. 

4. A participial noun should never be so used that it may be mistaken 
for an adjective, a participle, or a paH of a compound verb. 

5. When a participial noun from a transitive verb is limited by a 
preceding article, adjective, or possessive, it generally becomes intran- 
sitive, and requires of after it. 

6. When a participial noun from a transitive verb is not limited by 
a preceding word, it may generally govern the objective case. 

7. Of the four modes of expression, — ^the ordinary noun, the particip- 
ial noun, the infinitive, and the substantive clause, — great care should be 
taken to select the most appropriate the language alTords. 

We saw the lady while passing down the street fWho passed ?) He 
pleaded the case in such a manner as to become tedious and disstgreeable. 
(Change the entire sentences if necessary.) I iliink of you alone more frequently 
tlian wlien surrounded by othera While sleeping under a largo tree, my horse 
was stolen. I heard the noise of a carnage, eating my supper. 

Tou will please send them back immediately, if you can not sell them We 
ought not speak ill of others, unless tliere is a necessity for it If I bid you to 
study, dare you to be idle ? To go I could not, but to remain I would not 
That old midcr was never seen give a cent to the poor. Not a suigle complaint 
was heard escape the lips of any individual We mvule her to believe it She 
was made believe it We durst not to approach any nearer to the elephant 
His fither compelled him return to his school. It is better live on a little than 
outlive a great deal. Will you please answer my letter immodiately ? I would 
have you read all the books on the subject i have known young men spend 
more in a week than they earned in a year. 

EXCEPTIONS. — " My horse bids fjir to take the premium ; "He was let go; • 
" I dared him to bet ;" "I feel it to be mv duty ;" '• How could you make out to 
get along?" "She needed only to have t >ld us that she was unwell;" *' I can 
not see to write this letter," — are all correct or allowable, " He can show his 
moral courage, only by daring do right" — (?. Broion, Mr. Brown has written 
this sentence for good English ; but, to my ear, "6y daring to do tiglU," soimda 
better. 
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I would not have let her gone to such a place. — go-^ He neglected 
d(Hng his duty. — to do — He failed reciting his lesson. I intended giving 
him a piece of my mind. He chose building in another place. I preferred 
staying at home. You have no right meddling with, my property. No nation 
should be allowed interfering witb the domestic affairs of another. We should 
never undertake doing too much at once. I never desired having such a man 
for a friend. No one likes being in debt. It is easier asking questions than 
answering them. Going to law is giving the matter in dispute to the lawyers. 
T was about sending for you when you arrived. He said to us, ** It is as sport 
to a fool doing mischieC" There is no telling what he would do if left to him- 
self It is impossible to teli wJiat^ &c The being branded with such a piece ot 
iron, would make the horse run away. To brand the fiorse, &c We considered 
ourselves to be badly treated. He was seen to ride along the road. Relieving 
misery is a pleasure to the good. Compromising conflicting opinions, will evei 
be necessary in a large republic. What prevents our going immediately? 
— «* from going — What id to prevent us going to;^eiher ? 1 had bolted the 
door to prevent it being opened — its being opened. What prevents such 
worthless fellows passing for line gentlemen but the good sense of other men ?~ 
Addison, The mother's good sense prevents the daughter's having her head 
made giddy by fops, beaus, and riches. 

His being industrious and frugal will make him rich. His industry, to. 
Paying visits will be losing time. Barter is exchanging different commodities. 
Is not this abusing the privileges of the House? The mind soon becomes 
weary by its being intensely applied to one subject. The most important busi- 
ness is dolormiuing the boundary Une. . 

There is a strong necessity for us being more frugal This measure is taking 
a bold step. This punctuation is giving the sentence a different meaning from 
the true one. Such a law would not be giving all the States an equal right tc 
the territories. Scanning is dividing poetic lines into their feet. The highway 
of the upright is departing from evil. His whole speech was begging tha 
question. His being acquainted with influential men was of great service to 
him. What is called a compound pronoun, from its usually representing two 
words. — because it — She was much opposed to him rioting with bad 
companions. Your being left was altogether accidental. That you were^ Ac 
The common saying of every one's being tlie architect of his own fortune, is 
hardly true. Nothing that she has done, can Jiistify your having treated her 
so contemptuously. — you in having treated — There are not many instances 
of creditors not being disposed to be oppressive to their debtors. — instances in 
which — Her lameness was caused by a horse's runnmg away with her. — by 
a horse thai ran — It is not proper to speak of a river's emptymg itself. — river 
its emptying — We were speaking of the congregation's being so much affected 
by the sermon. The servant's being negligent has caused the losing of the 
horse. In order to our correctly understanding the subject, let us suppose, &c 
!rhe iact of he beuig a partner — of him being a partner, gave credit to the Qrm. 

By speaking of truth, you will command esteem. By the obtaining wisdom, 
you will command esteem. By obtaining of wisdom, you will command es- 
teem. By reading of good books, his mind became improved. Learning of 
languages is difficult. It is an overvaluing ourselves, to reduce every thing to 
oar own standard of judging. Poverty turns our attention too much upon tne 
supplying our wants; riches, upon the enjoying luxurid^ This was a cowardly 
foi'sakiug his party. By the vigorously pursuing his studies, he will soon be 
competent. By vigorously pursuing hiSy &o. We were agreeably entertained 
by the visiting of our friends. — by a visit from — or, by a visit to — Tins 
-money was used in feathering of his own nest Luxurv, indolence, and a fan- 
tastic sense of propriety, are the chief causes which tend to the enorvathig and 
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•nfoeblin^ our ^Tomen. The taking things bj force is apt to prodaoe reaction. 
This was in fact a converting the deposits to his own use. The placing your* 
Belf in the most conspicuous situation will tend to render you contomptiblei. 
(The intinitive is sometimes preferable to the participle, and the ordinary noun 
is sometimes preferable to either.) 

Multiplication is the repeating a number a given number of time& — i§ 
the repetition of-— Emphasis is the laying a greater stress on some par- 
ticular word or words. The cutting evergreoris for Christmas was fashion- 
able when I was a boy. The saying what we think, is not always prudent. 
7b say whaX^ &c The inviting them will not put us to any more trouble. The 
not having invited them to the party, she afterwards regretted. That she fiad 
not, Ac. There is no keeping such cliildreu in tiie house. — no keeping o/— 
or, It is impossible to keep, Ac. A more careful guarding the prisoners would 
have prevented this accident For the better regulating our governments in^ 
the territories, Tiiis amounts to a full relinquishing her dowry. His neglect- 
ing my affairs, has been very injurious to me. Tho separating large numbers 
into periods, facilitates the reading them correctly. Is each of the following sen^ 
itmces correct f " Your building so fine a house, may excite the envy of your 
neiglibors ;" " My seeing him, will be sufficient ;" " My seeing of him, will be 
sufficient;" " My havin.^ seen him, will be sufficient;" "My liaving sesn of him, 
will be sufficient ;" " The soldiers deserted on account of the captain's ordering 
him to be whipped ;" " The soldiers desarted on acoount of the oaptam's order* 
ing of him to be whipped." 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1 «& 2. In Old English, be was often used where other parts of this verb are 
now used. " In other pleasures there is satiety ; and, soon after they be ttaed^ their 
verdure fadeth." — Baam, Verbs ditfering in sense, are sometimes nearly iden- 



otherwise, but most go: hence both forms should be retained, since they are both 
Deeded. Dare^ letj needy and ought, are considered principal verbs, and not auxilia- 
ries, though they seem to be in a middle or transition state, especially need, which 
is sometimes found without inflection. ** She need not make herself nneaay.'^ — 
Irving. Can not should rather be written as two words, unless we mean to prevent 
iK>^from qualifying some other word than the verb ; as, ^* You cannot consistently 
deny it." 

When the ordinary passive form implies completion, habit, or custom, the word 
being is sometimes inserted to express contiiiutince. "To other stations where the 
new rifle-practice toas being introduced.^* — Atlantic Monthly. "The materials of 
discontent tper^t gradually being concentrated.^^ — lb. " The evaporation dish of the 
the philosopher was being tteed by au irreverent sparrow." — Bdrper^s Magazins, 
**Yo\\r friond is being bufisd.^^ — lb. Such forms are avoided by the best writers. 
" While these affairs were transacting in Europe." — Bancroft' " Where a new 
ohiiroh ie now building.*'* — E. Eoerett. "The medley of monuments with which 
Kensing-green is JiUing.** — E. Sargent. " The shocking neologism, * The ship et 
being cauGlsed.* " — G, P. Marsh. We should eorabiue the simple present or perfect 
paiticiple with the auxiliary, or, if neither of these forms will give the sense, use 
the active voice, or recast the sentence. Oar language occasionally needs forms to 
express in the continuative passive sense those verbs whose perfect participles im- 
ply completion ; and, as necessity makes slaves of us all, the foregoing uncouth 
passive forms are rather gdning ground. But, if the perfect participle implies 
completion, the compounff participle also does: therefore, w being built, for in- 
Btance, is literally the same m time as is buUty and has the progressive sense merely 
by adopt on. The uncouth forms are used only in Ih^press/U and the fM«^ indio*- 
tive ; r*- such forms a4 hai been being baiUf might be being built^ might have bssi^ 
bmaig bui ^ die of sheer ugliness* 
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3. So vory often are tlie auxiliaries needed and misapplied, that tlie following 
ftdl explanation will perhaps not seem too lengthy to the reader. ^^SluUl I go ?" 
Is it your wish or determination ? Are yon willing? ^^Shall I find you when I 
return ?" Will it come to pass ? Will you have it so f " Will I go I" Ordinarily 
absurd, unless taken nn and repeated as another's question. ^^Shall you go ?'* Is 
it so determined ? Will it take place f *^ WUl he go ?" Is he willing to go! Is 
he likely to go? "/SAaS we be married?" Are you willing? Will it take place? 
^Where the plural is not given, it agrees with the corresponding singular.) '•'iShaU 
1 be elected?" ^'ShaU I suffer?" Will it come to pass ? Is tliat to be my fiite? 
" WiU you be elected? Are you williug? More fr^quenJUy^ Will it come to pass? 
^''Shall you be elected ?" Will it come to pass ? (Seldom so used in the West.) 
^ShaU lie be elected ?" ^^Sliall he suffer ?" Is that the detennination ? " WiU he 
be elected ?" *' Will he suffer ?" Will it come to pass ? 

" I shall go." ** I shall be elected." " I shall suffer." It will come to pass— 
I foretell it. ** I wtU go." " I wiU be elected." " I wiM suffer." 1 am willing ; 
I promise it; I am resolved upon it. It is in my power, and I am determined to 
have it so. " You shall ifo." " You shall be elected." " You shall suffer." It is 
so determined. It is to be so in spite of your will or of obstacles. " Hj shaU go.'*^ 
**He shall be elected." ** He shall suffer." The same in sense as the preceding. 
*' You wW. go." ** You will love him." " You wdl come to this at Itibt." It wfll 
come to pass, and prob.ibly be voluntary. *' You wUl be elected." " You wiU 
suffer." It will come to p:iss. " He will go." ** He wiU asnist you." " He wUl 
be elected." " He will suffer." Same as the second person. •' It wUl cost blood 
and treasure." Simple futurity. " It ^/toZ^ cost neither." Determination to pro- 
vent. ** Hickory wUl m:ike a good fire." It is adapted thereto. ** This wUl do." 
** This toUl never do," Adaptation ; adequacy. "1 will be pleased with Lis com- 
pany." I will try to make it agreeable to myself, even if it should tend to be other- 
wise. " I shaU be pleased with his company." It will be agreenbie, whatever it 
be. WiU may denote a future certainty, depending on abilitv ; shall^ a future cer- 
tainty assuming the ability. *^ Philip will hang Astor, if he [rhiiip] takes the 
city." — Ancient History. ** I shall then trample on all those forms in wuich wealth 
and dignity intrench themselves." — G/uUAam. Shall, being authoritative^ is some- 
times preferred in emphatic prediction. ** It shall come in empire's groans, burn- 
ing temples, trampled thrones." — Croly. 

"If any one sJtalZ subscribe." ** Whoever shaU subscribe." Simply^ if it take 
place. "If anyone wiU subscribe. *' Whoever wUl subscribe." "ii you will 
subscribe." " When you wM subscribe." " Unless we will give our consent." 
To be willing', and do so. In this sense, shall or should otten refers to the overt 
act; and wul or would, simply to the intention. I would say, "I promise that I 

will ^you shall he shaW^ ; " I resolved that I would— ^y on should he 

should*^ ; where I have or mean to use authority : " I believe that I shaU—^- 

fon will he wiW ; " I believe that I should ^you would he wouW^ ; 

" I assured him that you toould he toould'^ ; where the matter is not in my 

•ontrol. And so in the other persons : " You are determined that I shall ^you 

wiU ^he shaW^ ; " You were determined that I should that you toould—-^ 

that he should*^ . " He is determined that I shall that you shall that he 

will" / "He was determined that I should that you should that he 

vxmW , "You think 1 shall suffer you shall he wUI^^ ; "You 

thooght that I should suffer that you should that he would" . "He 

thinks that I shall be killed that you wiU that he shall or will that our 

friend wiW^ , " He hoped that I should be sent that you should ^that he 

himself should or would that our friend would" . " He requested that our 

friend should be sent for." 

" Do you think I shall go f That it will come to pass. " Do you think I 
^undd go ?" That I ought to go ; or, that my going woiud take place^ if certain 
thines should happen, whether I might be willing or not. " Did you think that I 
shoiUd go ?" That it would come to pass ; or, that it was my duty to go. " Do 
you think, or did you think, that I should have gone ?" That it would have hap 
pened j or, that it wjis my duty to ^o. " Do you think I will f — I would f" " Did 
you think 1 would P"* refer to mjr will — my motives. " I am surprised that he wiU 

f)." At his going ander such circumstances. " I am surprised that he toould go.'* 
rom what I know of his general character. " I am surprised tliat he shaU go." 
That it is so determined. ** I am surprised that he should go." I am surprised at 
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the mew occurrence of the a».k, withont reference to any raotavce or necessitT. 
" Joiin ffas afraid that he toould liot soooeed." '* John was afraid that he «A^vM 
not micceed." The former implies a 8tron<^cr reference to the adaptation of tho 

iue:in8 to tlie end ; the latter implies more of chance. " I, yon, he, it, should*^ , 

It ia a matter of duty, right, or j^ropriety. " I, yon, he, it, should .... if^ b 

Sotuethiog to take place on condition : or else, the same as the preceding. ''^Shovld 

I, you, be, it . . . . then" ; ** If I, vou, he, it, ^unUd then^' . If it were to 

take place. . . .then , ** I, you, he, she, it, would*^ . Inclination, proneness, 

custom, tendency ; or, consequence, result. "If I ifi&tjld study." If I were will- 
ing. *' If I should study." Were it to take place ; a mere snpposition. " If I 
would have written." I was unwilling, and did not. *^ If I shmud have written.'* 
Had I done so. ** If I would betray him, he should forsake mc," is very different 
from " If I should betray him, he voould forsnke me." So, " If he mould leave 
you, you toould suffer ;" " If he loouUi leave you, you should suffer." " If it would 
ruin." Wished. ** If it shouli raiu." Perliojxs not wished. " He was to remain 
until he shovid he pent for." Bare event. " Until he mi^ht be sent for." Grenter 
C'OJitiiigency : or possibility. In a moral sense, can is a little stronger than muT^ 
'' 1 miy not do so." I have not perraissionp or it would be improper. " I can not 
violate my oath." My conscience forbids it. *' It 7».7«/ have been so." Present 
necessity of belief. "Hud the river risen, he must have d/'owned ;"" jilupcifect. 
Post necessity. 

Most of the auxUiarv verf>s usually set forth the act or state as not ahsohdely cer" 
tain; but as tinged with allusion to the condition^ tlin€y or circamntanceH^ on which ii 
depends, and as expressing j accordingly^ a corre.'iponding degree of certainty. Hence, 
they may sometimes be used to express softened commands or assertions. *' You 
will not hurt him, will you?" for, "Do not hnrt him." " It «><?</ W seem so" [if 
you should examine the evidence; or rather, the evidence tends to persuade one to 
this belief ], for. " It seems so." ^'■Ix, should seem so" [from the deference natu- 
rally due to evidence of such anthorityl, for, " It seems so." " I should think not" 
[from what you tell me], for, " 1 think not." " I should hardly believe it" [were 
It told tome; or, scarcely any thing is sufficient to cause such belief], for, "I 
hardly believe it." Sometimes the sense of the anxiliaries in the potential mood is 
nearly lost, and the mood becomes almost indicative in meaning. " He knew not 
how fur the ramifications of the conspiracy might extend.'''* — D. Webster, — did ex* 
tend. When the time is sufficiently indicated without the auxiliary, then tiie 
auxiliary must denote something else, or be superfluous. *^ When he will come ;'' 
** When I shaU have arrioed.^^ if will andshaU were here inserted merelv to ex- 
press the time, the expressions would have been better without them. " When he 
eomes:^* " When 1 Juxve arrived.'''' WiUj when put into such clauses, relates 
directly to the will of the subject; and shall implie.4 determination, resolution, 
oontiugency. "They should remember that England entered India from the sea, 
and that until she sJtall have been subdued ou that elemsnt, it wonld be idle to think 
of dispossessing her of her Oriental supremacy." — Atlantic Monthly. That is, un- 
til resolved upon and accomplished. TUo author rather believes or intimates that 
this is not easy or likely to hi done. 

6* In imitation of a French idiom, the passive forms of snch verbs as become^ 
arrive^ rejoice^ sit^ &c., were formerly much used ; but the present tendency is, to 
prefer the active forms. Mr, Brown says, that a few vcrb-j are yet thus used, to 

' '""'-' - ' "He was re- 

\ is determined 
active form 

seems equally proper, this should generally be preferred. Thus, " I incline to 
think," is now generally preferred to " I am inclined to think." Mistake, in the 
passive form, is still in good use ; as, " I am mistahen ;" but the active form ia 
also used ; as, "I mistake : it ia ^our bull that has kil?9d one of my oxen.'* 
" You are mistakeny^^ can be somatimes conceived, jw beinij a delicate euphemism 
for, " 1 misconceive your meaning." 

7. The selection of moods and tenses is sometimes a matter of great nicety, 
especially in argumentative discourse. The conditional present indicative ex- 
presses doubt only. The conditional present subjunctive expresses both doubt 
and fiiture time; and the conclusion belonging to it, is generally expressed in the 
fhture indicative. Indicative Ibrms are somotimeb preferred lis oeing a Vittlt 
■prightiier, or as relating to permanent or universal truths. " I will keep it tUl 
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lie f^ttfiM." I am snre he will return. " I will keep it till he return,''* I doahl 
that he will ever retarn. *' If Congress hjbve not the granted right, it oaa not exei>- 
oise it." Said before the Constitution was made. " If Congress has not the granted 
light, it can not exercise it." Said after the Constitution was made. ** If the 
government of Virginia passes a law coutrair to the bill of rights, it is nugatory." 
— P. Henry, At any time ; and there is no doubt as to the conclusion. " If gentle- 
men are willing to run the hazard, let them run it."- -/i. They seem to bo quite 
willing. The orator referred to existing facts then before hii^^mind ; but had he 
not been aware of the existence of any such wiilingness at the time, and supposed 
it merely probable, he would have said, " If gentlemen be willing," etc. " If a 
piece of paper be laid on the table of the discharger, and a powerful shock directed 
through it, it wUL be torn in pieces."— ^rno^. *'!Bd laid" accords best with **M>iW be 
torn.'' " If a fresh quantity of water is thrown upon the remaining fragments, it is 
absorbed with a hissing sound." — Id. ^^Is thrown" accords beet with **m ab- 
sorbed ;" besides, the tormer verb here denotes what is often done^ and the latter, 
what certainlv follows. " If the earth is at H, and the planet at 1, the outermost 
satellite will be in conjunction with its primary." — BowdUch. Allowable ; for wiU 
expresses merely the natural consequence. "If an object is [or be] in the principal 
focus, it will apjtear brighter." The present subjunctive is now applied merely to 
future and contingent matter of fact, rather than to present matter of fact of which 
our knowledge is future and contingent. " If this oe true^ I shall," Ac. It either 
is true, or is not true ; bat there is a mental contingency in regard to ascertaining 
its truth hereafter. **If this is true," etc., is better authorized. And, " If this ts 
treason, make the most of it." The time involved in the tenses, may relate to the 
speaker, to the doer, to the beginning, state, or end of the act, or to any of its cir- 
cumstances ; and hence the many niceties in regard to tenses. The perfect infini- 
tive is antecedent, in time, to the leading verb ; hence verbs of hoping^ intending^ 
ecmmandvng, &c., generally require the present ; but it is wrona^ to teach that 
none of them ever admit the perfect. " Dr. Rush hopes to have laid the foundation 
of a system w*hich, if adopted, will," &o. — <?. Brown, (Correct.) 

8« Sometimes the form of the subject, but more commonly the sense, controls 
the form of the verb. When a verb relates to two nominatives, of which one is a 

Sredicate-nomi native, it is not always easy to decide which should be considered 
le subject. If both stand after the verb, the nearer one is its subject. When the 
arrangement is otherwise, the student, if he has been well drilled m Analysis, will 
generally be able to determine without much difficulty. When two or more infini- 
tives^ or infinitive phrases, or svhstantioe clauses, are connected by and, it is also 
sometimes difficult to decide whether the verb should be singular or plural. The 
writer or speaker best knows his own meaning : let him consider whether he refers 
to all as one thing, or whether he refers to each, and accordingly make the verb sin- 
gular or pkiral. The phrases " as follows," "as regards," " as appears," " as con- 
" ' '' genen" ' ^ .. . . . ., 

ction w 
I foUou 

expression frequently, though other writers generally prefer the singular form. 
Mr. Brown's doctrine of Tkou, and its " familiar forms" of the verb, is evideut-ly 
erroneous. 

Nominatives involving nurnbers. or arithmetical nominatives, are not yet well 
settled in regard to their s^taotical structure. Most of t'lem raiy be c»as3ed wiih 
collective nouns. In addition, the verb must of course be plural ; in subtraction^ 
division^ or proportion, it may be sinattlar or plural, according to the view taken ; 
in/ractwns and comp^mnd numbers that must do read pluraUy, the verb shouM, I 
hink, be generally plural, though the principle that a plural term sometimes de- 
notes a single object, or that two or more singular nominatives connected by and 
denote but one p ^rson or thing, sometimes operates in favor of the singular verb. 
As to muUvpUcatian, I believe the prevailing custom is this : When the word tijm/es 
is used, it controls the form of the verb j when once, twice, or thrice^ is used, the 
verb should b^ singular or plural, according as the expression involves the idea of 
time or timej, Mr. Brown says, that the multiplicand should be considered the 
nominative : and that when this is one, naught, or any other singular, the verb 
should be smgular; and when it rwes above one, the verb should be plural. This 
is certainly the most rational view, and can be best sustained by the graTnniatical 
analysis of the subject, and also by analogy. It accords best with such expressions 

11* 
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M, ** Twice thd sum is insaffident to vmj my debts ;** " Four timee the eon's 9g9 
is eqiud to the father's;*' ** Ten times the amoant was refased;" "FiTe timee the 
qaaotitj was sold ;" which are perfaa[>s too well established to be oondemned. 
The German liagaagre also oonfiruis this latter opinion, except, I believe, that it 
more freqaently regards the maltipUcand a singnlar collective nonn. 

9« It is sometimes difficult to determine wh^her theparticiple or the infinitive 
•honld be preferred. Sometimes either may be osed. The present participle de- 
notes an act or state as accompanying that of the principal verb, while the infinitive 
ootnmonly implies that the acts or states are snooessive. The infinitive is generally 
better adapted, than the participle, to express the act or state substantively. When 
a substantive participle or infinitive ie to be used in connection with the substan- 
tive denoting the object to which the act or state belong it is often better to use 
the clause beginning with that. When a verbal ^positive relates to an initial iL 
\t should rather be the infinitive than the participle; as, " It is useless trvin^y" 
tliould be, '* It is useless to try.^^ After veros of trying or intending, the infinitive 
•hould be used. After the verbs hear, gee. and fed, either may oe used. After 
verbs ofomiUina, aooidingy or preventing, toe participle should <;eaeraUy be used. 
After verbs of oeginnin^^ continuing^ or denstingy the participle may generally be 
used, though the infinitive is sometimes more elegiint. Whether a substantive 
associated with a participle should be made possessive, depends on whieh term 
conveys the more prominent idea. '* The fair wind is the cause of the vesseFa 
sailing ;" not, ^* The fair wind is the cause of the vessel sailing." When a parti- 
ciple is limited b^ such a preceding word as usually requires (j/'ufcer the participle, 
tiic of may sometimes be omitted before pronouns, when it rather affects the sense 
of the participle than corresponds to the antecedent limiting word. *^ Your eating 
of it made you sick^" is not equivalent to " Your eating it made you sick." " He 
said it in hearing ins father," " He said it in the hearing of his father," differ in 
sense : the word hearing, in the former, relates to J9^ ; in the latter, to/other. '* He 
was killed by galloping a horse." He himself rode the horse. " He was killed by 
the galloping of a horse." Some other person, or else" no one, rode the horse. 

9. ADVERBS. 

353. An adverb is a word used to modify the raeaning of 
a verb, an adjective, or an adverb. Sometimes an adverb modifies a 
phrase or an entire proposition. 

£x. — " She is homely, but she sings heautifuUy.'*'* ^* The lake is very deep." 
" Yonder lies your book." " I will write to-morrow.^'* " He speaks tolerably welL?^ 
'* He sailed nea/rly round the world." Nearly modifies not the preposition round, but 
the adjunct round the world, for an adjunct— an adjective or an adverb. " The book is 
soiled only on thb outside." " He was so young, so intelligent, eo \ every thing that 
we are apt to like in a young man." — Iroing. Here the entire part of the sentence 
after the last eo, has the sense of an adjective modified by eo. '^ Have you seen 
him ? — i\^o." Here it is simplest to regard M as modifying the question. Words 
from other parts of speech are also occasionally used as adverbs. ^^Gamation red ; 
marbU cold; eomewhat better; none the worse; passing strange; dripping wet; 
scalding hot." '* It fell down.^^ ^^Abooe, around, beneaih, loUhin, the land fires 
gleamed." " You have paid dear tor the whistle." " Tramp, tramp, across the 
laud they speed ; splash, splash, across the sea." — Scott. *' The stronger the mind, 
the greater its ambition." — Addison, Degree. ** His heart went pit-a-pat, but heis 
iftLipUyZekUy—LowelU How? 

354. Some entire phrases are customarily used as adverbs. 

Such are termed adverbial phrases^ and parsed like adverbs. 

Ex.— "In general"— ^«»«7viZ^y/ " by and hf^-^eovn, shortly ; "at aU"— *» an/g 
degree, " At least ; in short ; on high ; in fine ; at present ; at last ; on the con- 
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** Rdp!>B86ntation and taxAtion should go Jiand in Hand^ ^* The argument was 
9fUTied against him aU hollow.''^ — Iroing, A phrase should not bo parsed us a 
whole, when ltd words can be parsed separately with as much propriety. 

855. An adverb modifies by expressing manner^ degree^ place^ 
time, or some other circumstance. See above. 

356. Sometimes an adverb modifies its word, in relation to a 
substantive in the same clause or proppsition. 

Ex. — ^^ Not only he must go, but you foo." "And ehie/hf thou, Spirit, instruct 
me.*' — 2fiUoiu ** 'Twas bettei so to close, than longer wait to part entwdy foes." — 
JByron, ** John Ofdy j borrowed the horse." No other person assisted. "John | 
iwijy borrowed the horse." He did not buy him. "John borrowed the horse 
may;'''* "John borrowed I on-^y the horse." He boiTowed nothing more. "And 
leave the world for me to bustle t»." 

357. Some adverbs connect two clauses, and modify a word in 
each. Such are called conjunctive adverbs. The clause with the 
adverb has the sense of an adverb, an adjective, or a noun. 

Ex. — " Make hay while the' sun shines." When. " He rode tlie horse hefort 
he bought him." " You speak of it as you understand it." How I " Oo wher€ 
glory waits thee." Whither ? " In the grave where our hero was buried." In 
what grave I "The reason why it has been negected, is obvious." What reason t 
*• I saw how a pin is made." I saw what? Sometimes the antecedent or correla- 
tive adverb is expressed, and then the latter adverb merely joins on and modifies 
its own part. " I was there \ where it happened." Where it luippened is explanatory 
of there somewhat like an appositivo. 

358. Sometimes adverbs so little affect the sentence that it 
would not seem improper to say they are used independently. 

Ex. — Yes, no, ay, amen, accordingly, consequently, <fcc. " Niiy^ such was the 
general clamor, that," &c. " Why^ you must oe crazy." " WeU^ I hardly know 
what to say." "/S?, w, and this is the way you have spent your time." "There 
were three in all: namely^ John, James, and Joseph." ^^ tSeeondl?/^ he could go 
there if he would." "There is none righteous, 7W, not one." "7%m«, in France, 
eomraon carriers are not liable for robbery." — iteTit. Adverbs thus used partake 
of the nature of conjunctions or interjections. Most of them may be parsed as ad- 
verbs modifying the entire proposition, or the preceding sentence or discourse, 
or else something understood ; and some of them are always best parsed as con- 
junctions. 

359. Adverbs, like adjectives, may be divided into classes, and 
they have also comparison. Many adverbs may be compared like 
adjectives ; but derivative adverbs ending in /y, are nearly always 
compared by more and most, or by less and least See pp. 30-32. 

Ex. — Soon, iooMTf eoon^tt; early, earlier , earliest ; wisely, more wisely ^ most 
wisely. 

Frequently, an adverb denotes manner^ when it modifies a fferb ; and degree^ 
when it modifies an ad^ectioe or an adverb : as, " He thinks st j*" " He writes m 
awkwardly." "JKw did you do it ?" " I know not how deep it is." 

360. Most adverbs are formed by annexing ly to adj<HJtives or 
participles. Sometimes s is annexed. 

Ex. — ^J'irm, fimXy ; noble, nobly ; united, unitedly ^ sparing, sparingly ; out- 
ward, outwards, Ly fSaxon lic^ Germ. liclC\ is originally the same as wc(^ oi 
ttxuply auoliier form of Uks-. Gcutleman, ge/itleman-4Ucej ge?Ulemanly 
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361. Some adverbs are compounded of two or more words 
and adverbs are often used to form other compound words. 

Ex. — /ndeed, /orever, ^r«upoii, wheTeiaUha\, aboard -^n board, ahead— at the 
bead, ksreafier^ fore»«rrnore, whitlier«>ever, helter-skelter, TF^^brcd, /<zr-fetchod 
downtrodden; t/npanished, vntrne, impure. The common prefix un, and iti 
equivalents, are adverbial, signifying not. 

362. Adverbs promote brevity. The sense of almost every ad- 

verb can be conveyed by an adjunct or some other expression. A 

conjunctive adverb is nearly always equivalent to two adjuncts; 

and most adverbial phrases and some adverbs are but imperfect 

adjuncts. 

Ex. — FFw^y— in a wise manner, with wisdom ; rapidly-^with rapidity ; A«rtf— • 
it or in tliis place; thus^in tliis manner; wry=-in a nifirn decree ; wAy=— for what 
reason ; nee>er— at no time. " Whence [from 20?tat place] is he *" " She was buried 
when the sun was setting"=-She was buried at the time in which the sun was set- 
ting. The seed grew up where it fell ; i. e., from the place on which it fell. When 
may stand for then when ; where, for there tohere ; a«, for f<o as. At present=^&t the 
present time; ye^terda^f-^on yesterday ; in »flit/i— in'a vain manner; long ago^vX a 
time long g^one by. Sometimes it is better to use the adjunct. ** In a silly man- 
ner," is a better expression than iiXl'tly ; " in a small way or degree," than smally / 
"in concord," than concordantiy ; ** by which," "with which," than wherewith. 

363. Adverbs supply the inadequacy of tenses, and they have 
also some affinity with moods. 

Ex. — ** 1 will study | presently — hy and hy— to-morrow — henceforth?'' " He will 
certainly come." Indicative mood strengthened. ^^Perhaps he will come"— -lie 
may come. Some adverbs need not the verb, to express commands in the most 
forcible manner. "6?n, Stanley, <w.'"— March ow, &c. Up, ^focdivr, hoX ^^Aicay 
with it." Down with tyranny. OiU with him. ^^ITencSj or thou diest." 

364. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish adverbs from ad- 
jectives. 

Some words retain the same form in either sense; but, geu 
©rally, the ending ly or s is made the sign of the adverb. 

Ex. — ^No, well, better, best, much, more, most, very, wide (— njar), long, first, 
all, even, just, like, right (—very, directly), else, next, pretty (—tolerably), litUet, 
less, least, still, ill, worse, worst, enough, full (—very), only, hard (—laboriously), 
fast, yonder, early, late, likely, daily, weakly, weekly, m'ontlily, yearly, gentle- 
manly, manly, comely, princely, doadly, kingly, nightly; "n<? man," a^ij. ; "«« 
deeper," ado. Brave, bravely ; witty, wittUy ; able, ably; upward, upwards, 

365. In poetry and in compound words, the adjective form of 
the word, or the adjective mode of comparison, is allowed to a 
greater extent than elsewhere. 

Ex. — " The swallow sinsrs sweet from her nest in the wall."— 2>i77W»i. " Drink 
deep, or taste not the Pierian spring." — Pope. " Ten censure wrong for one that 
writes amiss."— -7fi?. " Though thou wert ^firmlier fastened than a rock." — Milton, 
Wghr<o\ored, smooth- gViding : yet, even in most snch compounds, the reference is 
Btill to a noun rather than to a verb ; as, sweet-'Scented''M>f swQ&t scent; high-soarina 
—high in soaring ; and we can not say high-polished, but must say hig/Uy polished, 

366. An adjective may be affected by a verb, and still remain 
an adjective, provided the verb shows merely how the quality is 
acquired or made known. The quality may often be conceived as 
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belonging to the person or thing, regardless of the act ; or else aa 

belonging to the former in the way shown by the verb. 

Ex. — "Who PAINTS the lily white, the violet blaeT'' " The clay burns wkiteJ*'' 
" The waves dashed Ai^A." " Tl)e fields look pUaaarU:^ " I feel cold ;" i. e., I am 
cold. State or quality. " She looks ccldlv on bim." Manner. *'The rose bmells' 
sioest,^'* " Mary appears nent,^^ She is always so, or in regard to every thing : 
neatness is a trait in her character. " Mary dresses n«a%." She is neat, so far as 
dressing is concerned. " The apple testes sourJ'^ Here we could not say, '* in a 
tour manner^ "The trees stand thick ;''^ i. e., they are thick, dense, or numerous. 
•*He stood jJrwi." "We arrived safeJ*^ ^^ lie made merry over his loss:" i.e., 
toas merry, or made himself merry, etc ^^Soft blows the breeze." {^^S((ft is the 
breeze that blows o'er Ceylon's isle.") " Velvet feels smoothJ''' " His hammock 
wuujr hose at the sport of the wind." "The wind blew the colder, the iono^er it 
blew.'* So, when tne word expresses state or condition in relation to the subject, 
rather than manner, place, or time in relation to th© verb j as, athirst, and com- 
monly asleep, alone, alike, ablaze, afoot, afloat, adrift, 

367. Generally speaking, the adverb approaches the adjective 
as the verb approaches a neuter signification, or that of the verb be, 

Ex.—" He spoke better ;" adv. " He seemed better /" " He felt better /" adj. 

368. Buer=fit any time, at all times. It is often a very expressive 
word, and is much used in composition ; as, evergreen, everkuding. Now — 
no m;= sometimes — sometimes. Then sometimes implies rather condition 
than time. 7%ere does not always denote place, but sometimes elegantly 
introduces the sentence, or makes a convenient handle to it. 7^m and so 
may each sometimes represent a preceding or a following word, phrase, or 
sentence. So occasionally represents a noun, though not always elegantly. 
'Yes and no are each equivalent to a seiitence. 

Ex. — " Bid you ever see the like?" *'*'Now loud, now low; now swift, now slow. 
o'er hill and vaTe they winding go." Suppose your parents should die ; how would 
you make a living then, f^^in that condition. " 2h&re came to tlie bcjich a poor 
exile of Erin." " There was nothin,^ there that I wanted." " Thus has it ever 
been." " He is a great scholar. — So 1 was told." " The lord treasurer was often 
a bishop. The lord chancellor was almost always «<?." — Macaulay, " You saw 
him ?— !F««"— I saw him. 

369. Adverbs are sometimes used as nouns. 

Ex. — "For wwj«.'* "Bv /ar the best." "And closed for aye the sparkling 
glance." " We have oaognt enough.^"* ** We have played enough f ado. Such 
words as much, more, enough, little, are nouns when used after ti-ansitlve verbs. 

370. Adverbs are said to belong to whatever they modify. 
See p. 47. 

EXERCISES. 

Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Parse (he adverbs and adjectives. 

1. 

The clouds move slowly. Now came still evening on. She gazed long 
"upon the clouds in the west, whUe they were slowly passing away. As 
the year blooms and fades, so does human life. So great a man could not 
be always kept in obscurity. Having duly arranged his affairs, he de- 
parted immediately. You are yet young enough to learn the French lan- 
guage very easily. The most wpi-tliless things are sometimes most 
esteemed. Where was there ever an army that had served their country 
more faithfully ? 
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Night's candles are burnt out^ and jocund day stands tiptoe on the 
misty mountain's top. In vain we seek for perfect happiness. We lived 
there long ago. The more I study grammar, tlie better I like it. Man by 
man, and foot by foot, did the soldiers proceed over the Alps. It was 
not at all strange, that he should at last defend himself Only the young . 
men were sent to war. The field had only been ploughed. The wretched 
fugitives were pursued even to the churches. Briefly, we rely on you 
alone. Finally, the war is already begun, and we must either** conquer 
or perish. Shall this colossal Union be broken asunder? No; never, 
never I They are most firmly good that best know why. 

3. 

Friends, but" few on earth, and therefore" dear ; 
Sought oft^ and sought 'almost as" oft in vain. — PoUoh 
Now they wax, and now they dwindle, 

Whirling with the whirling spindle ; 
Twist ye, twine ye I even so 

Mingle human bliss and woe. — W. ScoU, 
The piper loud and louder blew. 
The dancers quick and quicker flew. — Bums. 

Examples to be Corrected. 

All the liabilities to error in regard to adverbs, may be reduced to the tiA* 
t>wing heads : — 

1. Choice, 2. Form, 3. Position, 

1. Choice, 

The most appropriate adverb should be selected to express ihe mean- 
ing intended. 

A wicked man is not bappy, be he never so hardened in conscienoa We 
do not want the sound of these charmers [organ-grinders], charm they never so 
sweetly. — Harper's ATagazine, Snow seldom or ever falls in the southern part 
of Texas. Whether you are willing or no, you will have to pay the debt The 
road is so muddy that we can proceed no further. Nothing farther was said 
about the matter. It rains most every day. This wheat stands most too 
thick. He is a mighty insignificant fellow. "Where shall I flee? "Who 
brought me here, will also take me from hence. We remained a week at G-al- 
veston, and proceeded from thence to Indianola. Such cloaks were in fashion 
about five years since. — ago. About two weeks since, two grocery -keepers 
at Doniphan had a fight Related not only by blood, but likewise by marriage 
— btU also — James is studious, but Thomas is studious also. — Lh), I am 
eome better than I was. — somtwliat — He felt something encouraged on 
receiving the news. No other tree, in its old age, is as beautiful as the elm. 
Have you done like he directed you ? — a£ — Directly he comes, we shall 
go. (Say, "J.5 soim. as^^^ for direcUy is not a conjunctive adverb.) Immediately 
when they arrive, we shall go. I nev^er before saw such lar^ trees. 
OuU ivere $o large. She is such a good woman, so good a woman. 
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2. F(yrm, 

Adverbs should be expressed in their true or most appropriate form. 

Speak slow and distinct. Tou have behaved very bad. This pen does 
not write good. H9 behaved maulily. She behaved Very sillily. At this 

gace, the mountains are extraordinary high and steep. — History of Virginia. 
e lived an extreme hard life. She is a remarkable pretty girl. An abomina- 
ble ugly little woman officiated at the table. I am only tolerable well, sir. 
It is wonderful to see how preposterous the affairs of this world are sometimes 
managed. The fox is an exceeding artful animal He is doing fine. She 

was dressed as fi as silk could make her. People say he is independent 

rich. He struggled manful, and became independent. You have been wrong 
informed on the subject Sure ho is as fine a gentleman as can be found any- 
where. She dresses suitable to her station and means. We went direct to 
the cave. 

I shall first notice why we should worship God ; and, second, how we should 
worship hiuL Fifth aud last, I would remark that he never succeeded at any 
thing. Agreeable to the present arrangement, I shall have to recite my Greek 
during the first hour. Previous to our arrival, the captain was taken ill. The 
insolent proud soon acquire enemies. We have near finished our work. Tou 
did the work as good as I could expect. The Irishman was so bruised that he 
Baid he scarce knew himself again. As like as not you love her yourself. Push 
the wagon backward. — iackwards. Come hitherward. I received the gift 
with pleasure, but I shall now gladlier resign it. — more gladly — These are 
the things highliest important. I can easier raise a croj) of hemp than a crop 
of tobacco. Abstract principles are easiest learned when clearest illustrated. 

3. Position. 

Adverbs should be so placed in the sentence as to make it correct, clear, 
and elegant. 

This precept is also applicable to adjuncts and to some conjunctions. 

Every man can not afford to keep a coach. Kot every many &c. All their 
neighbors were not invited. All that we hear, we should not believe. There 
coidd not be found one man that was willing to enlist They became even 
grinders of knives and razors. The two young ladies came to the party, nearly 
dressed alike. I only recited one lesson during the whole day. In promoting 
the public good, we only discharge our duty. . Theism can only be opposed to 
polytheism. He is only so when he is drunk. I only bought the horse, and 
not the buggy. I have borrowed this horse only, yet I intend to buy him. 
Such prices are only paid in times of great scarcity. These words were not 
only uttered by a mortal man, but by one who was constantly exposed to death, 
and expecting it. The word couple can only be properly applied to objects in 
connection. The interest not only had been paid, but the greater part of the 
principal also. lUbulus could only escape outrage, by not only avoiding all 
assemblies of the popple, but every solemn and important meeting of the senate. 
If you have only learned to spend money extravagantly at college, you may stay 
at home. If you have learned, at coUege, only to spend money extravaganUy, &c 
The ftiture tense simply expresses future time. Com should be generally 
planted in April. He is thought to be generally honest For beginners and 
generally young men. The formers sell their produce generally to the mer- 
cAiants. 

In other countries, where the fete of the poor is wretched indeed, of- 
fices are merely created for the emolument of certain classes. How much 
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would the difficulty bo \ncreaaed, were w*» solely to depend upon their gen- 
ero^ty I I am not as attentive to the studies I even like, as I should be. Most 
nations, not even excepting the Jews, were prone to idolatry. He cam not 
show me where ever I voted different No man has ever so much that he does 
not wish to accumulate more. We do those tliiuga frequently which we re^ 
pent of afterwards. There was another man still, who had lost his horse also. 
— was still another man — There is still a shorter method. — a still shorter-^ 
My opinion was given after rather a cursory perusal of the book. JSuch con- 
duct rather will make him sulky and stupid than amiable and sprightly. I my- 
self was a little inclined to visit her once. Having lost once a thousand dollars 
by speculation, he would never venture again. Having almost lost a thousand 
dollars by the speculation, he was able only to pay a part of the debt Sextus 
the Fourth, if I mistake not, was a great collector of books, at least By hasty 
composition, we sliall acquire certainly a very bad style. The argimient is 
very plausible, certainly, if not conclusiva Having not known, or having not 
considered the measures proposed, he failed of success. Our boat had fortuu- 
ately left the ship, previous to the explosion. He promised to send to me as 
much again as he had borrowed, tiie next day. They were almost cut off to a * 
man. There is nothing more pleases him than to praise his performances. 
There is nothing thai pleases him mare^ than for others to praise^ &c. "We may 
happily live, though our possessions are smalL Not only he found her en^ 
ployed, but pleased and tranquil also. She will be always discontented. The 
following bet is said actually to have been made between an Adams man and a 
Jacksou man. —is said to have actuaUy been made — 

I occupy the same poUtical position nearly, that I occupied five years ago. The 
words should be arranged so that harmony may be promoted. — so arranged — • 
The law does not undertake to compel him so to do, or punish hiin for not so 
doing. — Kent. The front part x)f the house was very differently built from the 
back part. The goods could not be possibly shipped any sooner. He seems 
clearly to have understood this part of the Constitution. — seems to have dearly — 
He seems early to have applied himself to the study of law. We should 
not be overcome totally by present events. It can not be impertinent or ridi- 
culous therefore to remonstrate. It is impossible continually to be at work. 
"We have often opportunities to do good. It seems but throe miles distant, and 
yet it perhaps is twenty. He determined to invite back tlie king, and to call 
together his friends. Nature mixes the elements variously and curiously some- 
times, it is true. The Secretary was soon expected to resign — was expected 
daily to resign. A school must carefully be conducted to please such patrons. 
They managed so as completely to elude their pursuers. "We are not inclined 
to unnecessarily place ourselves iu so perilous a situation. You are to slowly 
raise the trap, while I hold the sack. The sealing of the documents up, axao 
delayed me. The sealing-up of^ &c Spelling is the putting of letters togetkor, 
so as to make words. 

^ef/atives. 

When two negatives coatradict each other, they can not express a 
egation. 

It is hardly proper, thongh according to custom, to place this daas of enrori under Ad- 
irerbs ; for gometimes neither one of the negatiyes is an adrerb. 

I will never do so no more. "We didn't find nobody at home. I don't 
know nothing about your affairs. There can not be nothing more contemptible 
than hypocrisy. The scene was truly terrific ; nothing never affected me so 
much. But, 1 the greedy thirst of royal crown, that knows no kindred, nor 
regards no right. — Spenser, Congress has not, nor never had, the Constitu- 
tional power to intermeddle thus. He wondered that none of the members had 
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nevcsr thought of it Bo honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disjgtiisGu 
Do not let no one disturb me. Never was a fleet more completely equipped, 
nor never had a nation more sanguine hopes of success. Neither that nor no 
such thing was said in my hearing. There was no bench, nor no seat of any 
kind, that was not crowded with people. Neither he, nor nobody else, ever 
raised, in one year, so many bushels of potatoes on one acre. She will never 
grow no taller. For hence I will not, can not, no, nor must not. Death 
never spared no one. "And yet say nothing neither j" "And yet say nothing 
eitiier." (Usage is unsettled as to this phraseology.) 

OBSEKVATIONS. 

1. Nb^ in such expressions as "whether or no," should be not. Ecerso prop- 
erly expresses indefinite or unlimited de/rree ; its place, therefore, should not be 
iLsurpea by never 90. Moat meuns in the liighest degret^ and it is orten improperly 
Bsed for almost or rather, or as a contraction of the former. Nmrly shouKi rather 
-be applied to quantity, time, or space ; and almoat, to degree. So, entirely and 
Bcarcety rather imply quantity; completely and hardly, degree. luHier^ thither. 
and whither, are now preferred, only m the grave style, to here, there, ana 
where, when the principal idea is motion to or from a place. Hence, thence, and 
whence, imply the idea of from something ; hence, to place from before them, 
makes the expressions tautological and generally inelegant. Likewise strictly iin- 
pliw something more in like manner ; also, something more ; and t^w, something more 
of the same act, state, or kind of things. But these distinctions are not alway** ob- 
served. " I have done like he directed," should be, " I have donew* he directed." 
Like suggests a similarity of manner in the two actions ; but as properly expresses 
their connection and correspondence. So, with a modifying word, expresses de- 
gree; and, in this sense, s-uch or as is sometimes incorrectly or inelegantly used in 
the place of it. "She is not svch an amiable woman as lier sister;" i. e., not an 
amiable woman of the same kind as her sister, " She is not so amiable a woman 
as her sister;" i, e., not amiable in the same degree. But, since ditferent grades 
are often the same as different kinds, the two modes of expression are often equi- 
valent, and are so used by many good writers. The same remark applies to sen- 
tences of this kind ; " She is not as amiable as her sister." Better : " She is not so 
amiable as her sister." But, without the preceding negative, we might properly 
say, " She is as amiable as her sister ;" " It is as good as the other.'*^ Farther'^ 
l>eyond this place ; further-^n addition, and is not usually applied to place. 

2* Adjectives and adverbs are often confounded, because they resemble in sig- 
nification; because some words are used iu either capacity, while others are not; 
because most adverbs are derived from adjectives, and because they are sometime* 
really interchangeable without injuring the sense, for the nature of every act is 
intimately connected with the objects on which it depends. Gnimmariaus have 
tried to guard pupils against errors, by the precept, ^^AJJectives should he used to 
qualify nounSy or pronouns ^ but adverbs, to qualify verbs, adjectives, or adverbs, 

DiFFEBENT FoBMs 1 WtU, for instaucc, is the adverb corresponding to the adjec- 
tive good. Samb Forms : Better, best, tvorse, toorst, &c., are used eitlier as adverbs 
or as adjectives. Debtved Forms: Previous, previously ; easier, more easUv ; &c. 
The euaing ly or s should be preferred, when it will distinguish the adverb from 
the corresi)onding adjective ; as, scarcely, upwards, downwards. Licensed Forms : 
The adjective may sometimes be used iu stead of the adverb ; or rather, the form 
4if the adjective, especially the comparative or the superlative preceded by an ar- 
ticle, may be used as an adverb. " lie lives best who acts the noblest.'*'' ''^Swft to 
the breach his comrades fly"— They are swift in flying to the breach. "Swiftly to 
the breach his comrades fl:^"-=They^% swiftlv to the breach. Perhaps the adjec- 
tive in most such expressions implies a fixed and permanent quality or attribute, 
and the adverb only a temporary state. '•''Soft siglied the flute ;" *. e., with that 
sweetness and softness which are peculiar to it, — which it always has. "Softly 
sighed the flute" [in that particular instance]. When the adverbial ending would 
change the meaning, the adjective form must be used. "To stop short,^^ differs , 
trsxm " To stop shortly.'''* " He came contrary to my expectations ;" not, cofUrarily, 
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*♦ For gentlemen who spealr me fair?'* Sometimes the adjective form is proper, 
becaase the exT)res9ion is, in thoa^ht at least, elliptical, or is but the adjective rem- 
Dnut of an aajunct or other phrase that performed the office of an adverb. 
"Though she paint an inch thick f"* i. «., paint her face with rouge an inch thick. 
" You have paid d«ar for the wliiatlo :'' t. *., a dear price for the whistle. " Yoa 
work late ;" u s.. till a late hour. ** It nappened, eontrary to my expectations" —It 
happened; whicn thing was contrary to ray expectations. *'Iie hit the tree wide 
from the mark ;" ♦. *., a wide distance. " Speak truef i. «., what is true. If I say, 
** The machinery works smoothly ^"^^ I refer suuply to its operation ; but if I say, "It 
works tmoofh, I refer to its parts as affected by its operation. So, " The mahogany 
polishes finely,''^ expresses the Bcnse better than "The mahogany polishes Jine ;'' 
for the meaning is, uiat it not only becomes fine, but admits polish better than 
most other things. Should we say, " I feel had^ or hadly /" Butler and Clark 
have decided in favor of had. Our beat, writers seem to have avoided the expres- 
sion altogether. We say, " I feel <joW," " I felt mean ;" but the best popular 
nsajgfe seems to be in favor of saying, "I feel badly j'''' which, moreover, is not 
equivalent to " I am had.'''' We say, too, " I suffered severely.'''^ 

When the meaning is a mongrel of adjective and adverb, I believe general usage, 
in most instances, prefers the adjective form. 

To avoid the disagreeable termination liZy^ we sometimes use a synonymous 
word; as. piously for holily : sometimes we use the corresponding adjunct; as, 
"In aw% manner," for wUily: and there is some tendency to use the adiective 
form for both the adjective and the adverb; as, "A mardy act it was;'" "He 
acted manly.'''' 

To poets is allowed great liberty in the use of adverbs ; especially in the/w»». 
But neither poets nor any other persons are allowed to use them so as to pervert 
their meaning. A poet may say, " The swallow sings sweet from her nest in the 
wall ;" or, " To slowly trace the forest's shady scenes ;" or, ^''From thence to other 
scenes he passed ;" for we understand him. But, " His visage to the view was 
only bare," does not convey the meaning intended ; and should be, " His ^sage 
only to the view was hare." 

3. The position of adverbs is regulated, in the first place, by the sense ; and 
next, by emphasis and melody. 

Adverhs are generally placed after the verb, or after the first auxiliary^ b^ore or 
after participles^ and he/ore adjectives or adoeros, 

Enovgh follows its adjective or adverb ; as, " A place good enough,^'' Every 
never, sometimes, qften^ alwayn. most frequently precede the verb. Such adverhs as 
only, merely, solely, chieflf/^ at least, &c., maybe used to limit almost any part of the 
sentence, and should therefore be placed near to the parts which they are intended 
to modify. Some of the most common adverbs are very diffusive in their shades 
of meaning, and their capability of modifying. " He is generally at home" — Umc. 
** Orops are generally ^ood" — time or pl^e. " The sermon was generaUy interest- 
ing." Were most of its parts gootl ? or did it please most of the people ? or did the 
person often preach good sermons ? The effect of inserting sucn adverbs can not 
oe too carefully scrutinized. 2%e is sometimes eleorantly required before a com- 
parative or a superlative adverb, to express emphasis ; as, " Whose sweet en- 
trancing tones he loved t/ie best.'''' — GoUine. 

Emphatic PosrnoN : " Then never saw I charity; before." " In their prosperity, 
my friends shall never hear of me ; in their adversity, altoays.'''* 

Metbioal PoemoN: "Peeping from forth their alleys green ;" "To swifi^jf glide 
o'er hill and dale." 

4. Two negatives make an affirmation, as in the following sentence : " I never 
eaid nothing to him about it"'-»I said somelning to him about it. The sentence 
should have been, " I never said any thing to him about it ;" or, " I sai<l notliing 
to him about it." Mt, foUowe 1 hjonly, or by some equivalent word, modifies this, 
and does not affect the netrative coming after it ; so that a sentence with two nega- 
tives thus situated, is still negative; as, "I not only never said so, but never 
thought so." Two negatives independent of each other, a negative repeated, or a 
negative strengthened by its coiTelative, do not destroy the negation ; as, "iV&, 
never.'''' " I will never, never give my consent." " There was no peace, no happi- 

* oess, in the fanily." "I have seen Christians that had neltJter love nor charity." 
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«*It may not be popular neither to take away any of the privileges of Parlia- 
•nent." — Mansfield* "1 do not underatand this business. — Nor I neither.''^ — 
Garrick. Here either^ I think, would be incorrect ; for neither is the proper cor- 
relative of nor^ 

Two negatives are sometimes preferred to express a modest, an eleeant, or a 



, , J composition. 

— <Ti»y. " There is no climate that is not a witness of their toils." — Burke, 
^^Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which thoy were, or the fierce pain not feel." — MlUon, 

10. PREPOSITIONS. 

3Tl. A prepofiiitloii is a word used to govern a noun or pro- 
noun, and show its relation to some other word. 

Ex. — ** A rabbit in a hollow tree." What in wliat ? '* How sweetly bloom the 
▼iolels on yonder bank I" " The wind glides in waves over iho bristling barley.^ 

Two propositions are sometimes combined and used as one, and 
«orae phrases are customarily used as prepositions. 

Ex. — Upon, Rceordinar to, as to, as for. " The river flowed/;*om tinder the pal- 
aces.'^ ^^ Over Off ai/mt the church stood the hospital." " The lady sits genteelly, 
the more because of company." 

372. Prepositions subjoin the place, time, doer, possessor, cause, 
source, purpose, means, manner, condition, or some other circum- 
stance. They show where, whither, whence, when^ how long^ by 
what means, to what extent, in what way, of what hind, &c. 

Ex. — " The fox was caujjht under a bluflF, before sunrise, by the dogs of our 
neighbor." " To be punishel for mischief." " Tlie ligiit of the sun." " To 
work for pay." " To chop with an ax." " To write w'dh elegance." " To be in 
poverty." " Done against law." 

373. An adjunct is a preposition with its object, or with 

the words required after it to complete the sense. 

Ex.—" This lar^e melon grew on a slender vine.^^ " He was shot in his cdbin^ | 
un Wednesday^ \ wUh an arrow, \ by am Indian \ of the Comanche tribe,'''* ** The 
same man that I came withf^ i. «., with whom. "The ship was about to be 
wrecked^ " Anxious for him to be caught." " Tiie labor of clearing land depends 
en how much timber there is gi-owiag on t^." " Reason and justice have been jury- 
men since before Noah was a sailor.'*'' — Shakespeare. 

374. Some adjuncts may be inverted or parted, especially in 

poetry. 

Ex. — " Whom was it given fe>^" better, **7b tchom was it given T* " From crag 
to crag, the rattling peaks among f u e., among the rattling peaks. " Gome, wall 
with me the jungle through^'' — Heber. 

375. Two or more prepositions may govern the same sub- 
stantive ; two or more substantives may be governed by the same 
preposition ; and two or more adjuncts are often combined into one, 

Ex. — " He walked up and down the hall." " He approved of and voted /or, 
tl".e measure ;" better, " He approved of tfu measure^ and voted for ii" "A 
battle between the Sioux and the GomanchesJ'^ " He ber[ueathod his estate to his 
w{fe, children, and/y*i«»<2«." " The gold | in a piece of quartssfrom He mines <ff 
Oal^Tmia:' 
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376. An adjunct may relate to an object, an act or state, or a 
qnality; that is, it may modify a substantive, an adjective, a verb, 
or an adverb. 

Ex. — ^^ Oaves in the mountains.'' "The river rUea in the mountains.*' " The 
river ifl dear in the mountains. 

Tlie modified term, which commonly precedes, is called the antecedent term ; 
and the governed substantive, the eubaequerU <«rm, which may sometimes be evei) 
a participle, an infinitive, a phrase, or a clause. See adjuncts, above. 

377. Adjuncts extend over nearly all the ground occupied by 
vljectives, adverbs, and the possessive case, and even beyond, sup- 
lying their deficiencies. 

Ex. — "A man of w'^dom and tjw-^wtf"— A vnse and virtiioue man. "A ship wUK- 
OuttnotU>n'^-^A moticnless ship." " To stand A«rtf"— To stand in tkie place. ''^Alf 
salam'e beauty"— The hQunVf of Ahalom. "A land of liberty,'''* No adjective. " To 
stand on the shores of New England,^'' No adverb. 

478. When a preposition has no word to. govern, it becomes an 
adverb, and somelimes perhaps an adjective. 

Ex. — " The ea^le flew up^ then aroand, then down again." " It Ml from above ;*• 
** It came from within— from without.'''' Here ahote^ within^ and tcUhotitj arc per- 
haps best parsed as nouns. " It overlooked the plains belowJ" Below is equiva- 
lent to the adjective adjunct " bel<m ity 

879. Sometimes the object is merely omitted ; and sometimes 
the antecedent term is omitted, or there is none. 

Ex. — "The man ^ou spoke off'* t. «., of whom you spoke. "Vengeance on 
whoever has killed him :" %. «., on him who. " Industrious all, from the youngest 
to the oldest;" i. e», reckoning from the vounsest. ^^ As for riches, they are not 
wortli so much care andauxiety." "Sold at the rate of from fifty cents to a dol- 
lar;" ♦. e.y of prices varying from fifty cents to a dollar: or, when but one indef- 
inite thing IS meant, the first preposition may be parsed as governing all the rest 
of the phrase, and tlie second as having no antecedent term. 

380. The preposition itself is sometimes omitted ; especially /or, to, 
or unto. These prepositions are usually omitted after like^ unlike, near, 
riigh^ opposite^ or such verbs as maybe followed in the active voice by two 
objects ; the one governed by the verb, and the other denotins: the person 
to whom the act refers, — sometimes called, for distinction, the direct object, 
and the indirect 

Ex. — " The house was near [to] the river — ^nearer [to] the river— next to ours." 
" The son is like [to or uito] his father." " Opposite [ifoj the market." " LoJid 
kim your ifc»i/«"— Lend your knife to him, 

381. Prepositions, as modifying or qnalifying words, make in 
part hundreds of our most expressive compound words. 

Ex. — C?5«rshoot, overspread, ooerthrow : under\mM%, underbr\i3>\ tiw^ferstrapper ; 

uphold, upheave ; Ay-stander; a/Verthougnt ; implant (i/i-). 



Some prepositions show where: In, on, under, over, above, before, behind, 
below, around, between, among, by, beyond, at iSb/wc *Aow whither: To, 
toward, into, up, down, for. Some show whence: Out of, from, of. Some 
show WHEN : At, in, on, after, before. Some show now long: During, for, till. 
Some imply cOiiTAGT! or union: On, upon, with. Soma refer to inner parte: 
In, into, within, among, amid, through. Some^ io outer parts: On, around^ 
ahout, over, to. Some have opposites : To — from ; over, on — ^under ; abovo— 
below, beneath; with — without- up — down; for — against; along — across' 
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Ihrongh — aroun'l; before — ^bohiud; on — off; before — after, since (time)] till—, 
after; wiihin — without. Some are allied in meaning: Over, above; on, upon; 
under, below, beneath; from, ofj out of; behind, after; across, athwart; about^ 
around; in, within; at, by {place); by, with (means)] to, for. 



The prepositions have been too superficially treated by most of our gram- 
marians. There is no object, act, quality, or condition, not exclusively described 
by other word* that may not be described by adjuncts in any conceivable way; 
and hence the xrrectness, clearness, and vigor of discourse, depend not a little 
npoR them. There are a few grand ideas, natneU^, those of space, time, cause, 
means, purpose, maimer, &c., which control and limit the mind in its acquis}* 
tions, encompass and pervade all its other knowledge, and tincture speech uni- 
versally, but especially prepositions. Hence, nearly all the prepositions may 
express relations of place; a smaller number may be applied to time ; and a 
Btill smaller number to cause, purpose, means, manner, &c. Some relations are of 
the external woild, but many others rather lie in the judgmeiits or views taken 
by the mind. Prepositioos are often extended from the most obvious relations 
of pl:ice, to the* most abstruse and delicate maneuvres of the mind itself; but, aa 
they are generally extended figu/rativdy (see pp. 298-COOi from relations of place 
to relations of time, cause, means, manner, &g., any meaning apparently dififerent 
from the primitive, generally resembles it, is readily suggested by it, or can be 
traced to it. The following exposition of prepositions will be valuable to the 
Bludious learner. 

Most of the examples are taken from Lord Macaulay. 

A, said to be from at, on, or in, is now rarely used &3 a separate word, excejt 
sometimes before a participial noun ; as, " Towards evening wo went a fishing. ' 

Aboard. " To go or be aboard a ship." 

A boot is less precise than around or at. It is applicable to place, time, quan- 
tity, number, acts, and states. "A girdle ahovi the waist;" '*To be a^ut the 
house;" "To go about the country, making speeches;" ^* About noon f "Costa 
a'oM< so much ;" ^^About a dozen;" "Engaged aJ)out one's business;" "Angry 
(xbout something;" ^'' About to be hanged" — nearness to an act not yet done. 

AboTe. "The room — ^the stars above us;" "A tree rising above the house ;** 
**A city above another on the same river ;" "To be above in rank — above suspi- 
cion ;" "To feel oneself above others — above labor;" "To be above reach — above 
comprehension." 

Accordingr to, taken flrom music, means harmonizing with. ^^ According to 
«?a8on — law— rules;" *"' According to the dictates of conscience j" ^'According to 
weight — rvalue." 

Across^ o^ cross, in a cross. ^Across the road — driver;" "Arms across 
each other." 

After. " To come after another ;" "A day after the time ;" ^^ After the de- 
bate;" ''Dogs after a fox;" "A hankering after pleasure;" **To inquuro after 
some one ;" "To write after a copy." 

Ag^ainst. " To sit over against another ;" "A ladder against a wall ;" " Be 
feady against to-morrow morning;" "Ants provide against winter;" "To set one 
account against another ;" '* To tug against the stream;" " To be against nature ;" 
*' Against one's feelings ;" "Against law." 

Along, following the length of. " Trees along the river ;" " Fringed aiong 
ihe edges ;'* "To drive cattle along the road." "Along with"— in compatiy with. 

Amid, amidst, akin to middle. "A lark reared her brood amid the corn ;" 
^ Oranges gleaming amidst leaves and blossoms," or among ; " Finn amidst tha 
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■tomi,** Dot among; " Undannted amidst insults and mockeries.** Amid osasSif 
implioA quantit]r, ai>l something more orerwhelming than t»; mnong, number. 
"7i* the ilauieif; ^Amid the flames.** 

Amoni^y aaiOBSSt, akin to minqU and many. " Flowers among weeds ,** 
" The fooU among men ;** ^A tradition among the Indians.** See Between. 

Arovnd, roud— encompassing like a ring or like a globa It is local, and 
more precise than abouL ** Around the neck ;'* "Aroimd the fire ;** ''Around the 
kernel ;** ^ He went rommi the country, making speeches ;" *' He sailed round 
the world.** 

A» to— respecting, ooocenilng, in reference ta "As to the law itseli; I have 
nothing to saj.'* 

At. ''At the door** — nearness in place; "At church ;** "At nine o*clock** — 
nearness in time; '^At the election" — nearness mhGth or either; "^< work" — 
act; "At war," ""At beat,"— «tote; **To be at the expense"— ncarncw and bur- 
den; "To be a< one's service" — nearness and control; "Attorney at law ;" " To 
estimate at a certain price'* — nearness in thought, for judging; ** Sold at a dollar 
per bushel"— ii«jm««f and aochinge; **To take offense ai what is said" — near* 
nessj in time, of the saying and the offense, — ^thence, cause; "To come at a 
wink ;*• ** To laugh at some oire ;** " To aim ai a mark." Soe In. 

Ath warto-across + opposition. " Thou tliat dar'st advance thy miscreated 
front athwart my way." — JluUm. 

Before— 2^ and fore. ''Be/ore the house"— ^fakx ; "Before night" — time 
"Before the war" — actiun; "To be before another in rank;" "To appear before 
court" — place J an.l something more. 

Behind* "Behind the house"— ^rfoce; "To be behind the curtains" — 
place -\- ; " He died, and left no property behind him" — place and time; "Behind 
m excellence;" "The ministry behind the throne" — place and inferiorUy or 
influence. 

Below Implies under^ in place, rank, or quantity. " Below the eaves ,** 
"Below another ;" "Below fifty." We can say, "A city below another on the same 
river," but not beneath^ — "Below fifty," not beneath. "To be below considera- 
tion," is very different fi^m " To be under consideration." 

Beneath often implies greater distance, and less possibility of approach, than 
bdow. **A horrid chasm beneath us ;" **He is beneath notice." 

Beside, besides. "A tree &e«cfe the river;'* ''Something besides accom- 
plishments;" " It is beside my purpose;" " He is beside himself "—ou^ q/his wits. 

Between, from by and twain^ has a twofold reference ; among, a manifold. 
"Between, the house and the river;" "Between one and the rest;" "Between dawn 
and sunrise;" '^Between hoTpe and fear;" "Two travelers, with but one dollar 
between them;" " To distinguish between good and bad." **To divide between one 
and another j'''' is correct: "To divide among one another'^^one among another ; 
therefore say, "among (hemselues:" "To divide between themselveSj^^ not each 
other, "A combat between twenty English against forty French;" say, "be* 
tween. . . .and, oc, of. . . .wjaiiisiy "Between the intellectual and moral worlds*' 
— Professors Fowler & Gibbs ; better, "Bdween the intellectual and the moral 
world," or, "the intellectual worid and the moral." 

Betwixt is rather local ; and it is not so widely extended in significations 
AS between. This word shows remarkably how variable English orthography haa 
been. Its genealogy runs thus : Beiwuh, beiuhj betwy, betwih, betwy\ betweo\ 
hetweohs, betux, betweox, beiwuxt, betwixt. 

Beyond. "The hills beyond the river;" " To look beyond tne present;* 
"JBcytma a Imndred;" "Beyond the evidence;" "Beyond temptation;" "Beyond 
reach ;" ''Beyond comprehensioa." 
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But is a preposition when equivalent to except^ and construed with the ob- 
jective <»so; as, "The boy stood on the buniiiij^ dock whence all JnU liim had 
fled," — Hamans. It is sometimes, however, construed with the nominative case, 
and is then a conjunction. '' Should all the i-ace of mortals die, and none be left 
but he and V-^Scott. 

By- **A flower by a rivulet" — neat-ness in place ; " To come hy sea" — plact 
and means; "Related dy marriage," "Achieved 6y valor," — means; "To worlc 
by day," " To be ready hy morning," — time, ** To take by the hand" — place and 
manner; hence, "To demolish by cities." "One by one," "5y pairs," "^y 
degrees, ^' By little and little," — manner. ^^ By oneself"— alone; "It makes 
eense by iiseif— of itself —is complete in itself" " To hew a log fty a line," "To 
travel by moonlight," " To prove by the Scriptures," — nearness to something for 
judging or sanction ; thence, "To try Z;y law," " To swear 6y the gods," "Too 
heavy by six pounds." An act received is naturally ascribed to something near, 
and hence by is used in reference to the agent ; as, " He was kicked by a horse." 
By and ivith are often confounded. By rather directs the mind to the cause or 
the indirect means; vnih frequently implies accompaniment: by annexes the 
agent or the remoter means; lotY^ the . immediate means or the manne*. **I 
was favorably impressed by his remarks;" "I was impressed with great esteem 
for him ;" " It was with great difficulty that we succeeded;" "He walks with a 
staff 6y moonlight;" "Punished with death" — Macaulay ; '• The vermin which he 
could not kill with his sword, he killed by poison" — Johmon, " Killed with a 
limb,*' imphes an agent not mentioned ; " Killed by a limb," implies no other 
agent, unless it denotes place merely; " Struck with a palsy," implies that the 
disease has become a part of the person. When mth would not express the 
means^ by must be used: "To buret with violence" — manner; "To burst by 
violence" — means, ^'By the stream^'''' does not denote so close a union as " With 
the stream;" by also implies authority, &<^ "Condemned by the law:" hence, 
"i?y these [swords] we gained our Uberiies, and wiVi these we will defend them." 
With here refers to the immediate and instrumental use. Our school geog- 
raphies iiave '^ distinguisJbed for ;" i. c, the distinction is caused by the following 
things : but Macaulay writes, " distinguished by ;" i. c, the distinction hes in tlie 
ibllowing particulars. 

Concerning. '^A\a,w concerning religion'" "He spoke cancer aing virtue" 
According^ baling^ exctpiirig^ respecting, regarding, pending, touching^ etc., gen- 
erally show their participial tinge, and may sometimes be pai"sed as participles. 

Down. " To come down the tree — the river;" " To hve down town," hardly 
elegant. 

During. "During the summer;" said to bo an inverted mode of expression 
for " The summer'' durmg," i. 6., while the summer lasts. 

^Except and save are primarily imperative verbs. Save belongs rather to 
poetry ; and except seems to be stronger and more definite than but. 

For. " Muddy for several miles" — place ; " In jail for lifo" — tim^ ; " To 
give money /<?r provisions" — exchange; "Sold /or sound;" " To inquire /or in- 
formation" — something in view; "Done /or him;" "To send /or a doctor;" 
" Sent for a guide," better as ; " Wise for his age ;" " Fit for service ;" " Some 
were for the law" — in favor of; " Honored for his services" — cause, past time ; 
" Equipped for haitld"— purpose, future time ; "A man's a man for all that"— 
notwithstanding; ^^ As for me," &c. ; *^^For me to go," &a 

From* "A part ^row the whole;" "A wind from the mountains;" "Fi-om 
morning till night;" " To judge /row the description;" " Secure ^'om winds 
and waves" — out of tJceir reach ; '• Secure against winds and waves" — able to 
vfitJistaaid them; " Disabled ./rom voting," prospective; "Disheartened from 
■teuig the obatacles"— o/j account of retrospective 
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In. "/» a meadow** — circular surrounding; "In the dumpling" — gfofmlar 
surrounding ; "In a c!:air — corner'* — aiigular surroundivg; **In the morning;" 
"In debt ;" "In haste ;" "In pairs;" *' One in a dozen ;" "/» reach ;" " Pleasure 
in studying;" "In all probability;" " Warms wt the sun. refreslies in the breeze" 
■-•//y means of, a Grocism. /» and at are often us A in speaking of places or 
resiiletices. In is more generally applied to countries and large cities ; and at to 
6l:iir\ii houses, small places, or foreign cities. In implies enclosure, or something^ 
Burroundinu:; aX rather implies nearness to a point or border. " To touch, arrive, 
or land al Boston ;" " To live in St. Louis — in Now York — at Saratoga — at or on 
the next farm ;" "To stay at the tavern;" "To stop at or in the next town;** 
" To have a store on Broadway, at No. 40." *• This produced a great sensation, 
not only in England, but also at Paris, at Vienna, and at the Hiigue." — Macaulay 
The choice often depends on the di.stimce: remote places dwindle, in the mental 
vision, to a mere point; so that at becones sufficiently definite. In is ihore de- 
finite than at: it vouches for an exact knowledge of the relation. When I say, 
" He is in the tavern — in Constantiuop^," I assume to know that he is within 
these places, and not outside of them ; but when I say, '* He is at the tavern — 
at Constantinople," \ suggest simply that he is somewhere about these places-* 
occiisioually within them. 

Into is an inverted exprcs.sion for to-in. The natural order is to, into, in ; to 
approaches a boundary, into pivsses a boundary, and in does not pass out of a 
boundary. "To step into a carriage, and Uion ride in it;" "To flow into the 
sea ;" " Made inAo cloth ;" " Driven into opposition ;" " Adopted in my school" 
or, " into my 8ch(X)l," according to the sense. "To cut in two;" "To get on a 
hoi-se;" "To dash to pieces;" "Office up stairs," — are all allowable as beinj^ 
figurative (see Metonymy and Synecdoche, p. 299). 

Notwithstanding implies unsuccessfiil opposition, and is milder than despite^ 
Of is used nearly as much as all the other prepositions to.j:ether. It gener- 
ally sei'ves to hmit the antecedent term by a subsequent term whose meaning 
Is not exhausted or expressed by the former. It is the most general word for 
showing whence something comes, or else to what it belongs or pertains. "The 
rivers of America"--^i'ace ; " Within ten feet o/me ;" " The first month of the year 
— timef "Days 0/3'ore;" "A pitcher made 0/ silver" — mat^al; "The exploits 
of Don Quixote" — source; "The house o/ my lather"—My father's house ; "The 
brother of the senator;" "A man of \vea,lt\i"'^(incoinpassed by; "A man ©/wis- 
dom ;" " The pleasure of thinking 0/ home"— c^raic/i from; •' It makes sense oj 
itself— Otti of; " The city of l^ntlovC^ '"Consisting of 

On. " On the floor"— p/oce; " On the wall ;" "On the ceiling;" " A boat <m 
the river ;" "A city on the river ;" " On the left — right ;" " To stand on pillars ;" 
" Blow 071 blow ;" "To play oti the flute" — pkice-\- ; " On New- Year's Day" — 
time ;" " To pay on sight;" "She wept on hearing the report" — time and catuse; 
" To keep the e^e — the mind on something;" "Ohitty on Contracts;" ** To be 
on the wing" — support; "To rely on a person's veracity" — support; "To take on 
oath ;" " To live on fruits — by sewing ;" '' To go on a voyage ;" " To be on fire:" 
" My blessing on you ;" " To take pity on some one ;" "To have on trial ;" " To 
wait on some one ;" " To be on hand ;" " To be on the alert ;" " On a sudden." 

Out of. " Drawn OM^o/ a well;" "Out q/" joint;" "Out 0/ tune;" " Out of 
taste ;" " Made out of wax ;" " Done out of spite." 

Over is jUlied to cover. It is sometimes to on as a surface is to a point 
'* Over my head;" "Over logs and creeks;" "Over a spell of sickness" — an oft- 
riacle, as it were, in the joui'ney of life ; " To look over a b(x)k ;" " Over a 
month;" " Over a dozen;" "To, grieve over calamities;" "To ruie over a na- 
tion." A higher position generally gives advantage ; hence superiority is often 
compared to height^ and inferiority to lowuetis. 
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Since reckons from a point of time. " Since last Christmas.** 

Till reckons to a point of time. " Till next Christmas.'* 

Through* " l^irough the woods"— y!ace; ^^ Through many ages**— -(ime ; 
•To escape through a crevice" — place and means; and tiius, cature, as, "To fly 
through fear.*' Hence through approaclies &y and with so nearly aa to be odoi. 
used for suggesting the intermediate or appointed channel for effecting some- 
thing. " I will send you the money through the bank." 

Through oat is a little more forcible than through ; signifying through in 
every part, through to the veiy end, or through and passing out. ** Throughout 
iho universe— the entire process — the daj'.** 

To implies tendency or approach. 7o, toward, and into, have something in 
view ; along, up, and down, do not. " To the river" — an €>bject ; " From mom 
to noon" — ii7ne; " 2b a dozen" — number; •* 7b a busheV ^-quantity ; "Reduced 
to poverty" — state ; " Led to slaughter" — act; "Anxioi'iS to learn" — in what resptc*; 
*• To dance to the violin" — cause or agreement. (See p. 2 1 6.) To, with tlie in- 
fiuitive, implies a closer connection than in order to. " Politicians endeavor to 
please, in order to obtain as many votes as possible." Here to and in order ta 
are not intorchangeabla To a question asked me by a surveyor, I answer : 
" Is parallel to, runs parallel with ;" "At right angles wt'M,*' 

Toward, towards, less direct than to. " Towards me ;** «* Toward noon ;** 
" Toward the close of the war ;" " To contribute toward a sufficient sum.** 

Under* ^^ Under foot — water;*' " They crept along under the walls of the 
fort;" '^ Under a dozen;" *' Under age;" "To pass under inspection;'* "To 
g^an taid(sr a burden ;*' hence power over, — " To be under restraint — under 
afflictions;" "Given under my signature" — by my authority; sometimes, " Over 
my signature." " Under the garb of friendship ;" " Innocence presented under 
the figure of a dove." 

Up* Up, upon, on, are analogous to to, into, in. The prominent idea of 
ftp is elevation; of on, place: upon unites both meaning^, and is sometimes used 
as a stronger term for on. " Up the ladder — river." See On. 

With. See By and In. " The ship with ita cargo ;" " Girls with spark- 
ling eyes;" "A soldier wM a musket;" "Enameled with flowers;" "To act 
with tirmnesa." " He died with a fever," implies that both died : say, " o/." " To 
dwell in security," not with. " To grow rich by working," not with. " To 
end with a consonant ;" " To end in a consonant, &xi. :" the former is perhaps 
better authorized. 

Within. '^WWdn or in the house." ^^WiOiin six months," differs from 
** In six months." " Within a year ago," not in. 

Without* " Without money — ^friends — beauty — hope." 

The longer or fuller prepositions are often merely a little more forcible than 
&e short ones, or slightly modify the sense ; as, Until, amongst, alongside, under" 
neaih, imto, excepting. 

The remaining prepositions are most of them either poetic, antique, technical, 
or comic. 

The teacher may interrogate his pupils thus : Abandoned f Ana. To, 

A. — Abandoned to ; abatement of; abhorrent to, from; abhorrence of; abide 
in, at, with, by ; abominable to ; abound in, with ; abridge from ; abridgment of; 
Absent yrom ; abstain from ; abut on, upon; accede to ; acceptable to ; access to f 
aceommodate to, with lodgings ; accord with, a thing to ; accordance with ; ac- 
eountable to a person, for a thing; accuse of ; acquaint with ; acquiesce in ; ac- 
quit of; adapted to ; add to ; address to ; adhere to ; adjacent to ; adjourn to ; 
adjudge to ; adjust to ; admonish of; admission to (access), into (entrance) ; ad- 
vunts^e over, of; advise of, to; advocate /<?r ; aOection /(?r ; affinity to, with, 

12 
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bcUoeen ; affection />r; agree with a person, to what is proposed, upon Bomethmg 
delermiDed; agreeable i^; ulieuate, alien, ^rom; allude to; alter to, alteration in; 
amenable to; analogous to; analogy to, between; an^ry with a penson, at a 
thing; annex to; animadvert on, upon; answer /or, to; antecedent to; antipathy 
to, against; anxious about, for; apology, apologize, for; appeal to; apply, ap- 
plicable, to; apprehensive of; appropriate to; approve of; argue «;t7A, against; 
array with, in ; arrive at ; ask of a person, for what is wanted ; aspire to ; assent 
to; assimilate to; associate with; assure of; atone /or; attach to; attain to; at- 
tend, attentive, to ; averse, aversion, to, from. 

B.- -Banish ^o?n one place — to another; bare of; based on, upon; beguile ojj 
with (the moans) ; believe, belief, in, on ; bereave of; bestow on, upon ; betray 
to a person, into a thing : betroth to ; bigoted to ; bind to, in, upon ; blame for ; 
blush aC; boast, brag, of; border on, upon. 

C. — Call on, upon, or for a person, at a house, for something ; capable of; 
csapacity/or; careless, careful, of, in, about; carp at; catch at; caution against; 
certify to ; change for, to, into ; charge on or against a person, with a thing ; clear 
of; coaleacQ with ; coincide with; commune «;t^/i ; commute (a punishment) to 
far ; commit to ; communicate to, with ; compare to (to liken unto), with (to view 
in connection with) ; compelled to ; comply, compliance, with ; concede to ; con- 
ceive of; concur with a person, in a measure, to an effect ; condemned for a 
crime, to a punishment; condescend to; conduce to; confer on, upon; confide in; 
conform, conformable, to, with ; congenial to, with ; congratulate on, upon ; con- 
secrate to ; consent to ; consign to ; consist of (composed of), in (comprised in), 
with (to agree) ; consistent with ; consonant with ; contend with, against ; contest 
with ; contiguous to ; contrast with ; contrary to ; contradistinction to ; conver- 
sant with persons, in things {about and among are inelegant) ; convert to, into ; 
convict of; convince of; copy after actions, from things ; correspond with (con- 
sistent), to (answering) ; correspondence with, to ; cured of. 

D. — Deal in, by, with; debar from, of; decide on, upon; defend (others) yrow», 
(ourselves) against ; deficient in ; defraud of; demand of; denounce against a 
person; depend, dependent, on, upon; deprive of; derived //wn; derogate /raw; 
derogatory to; derogation /row, to; descended /ro/»; desirous o/; dGs\at from; 
despair o/; despoQ of; destined to; destitute of; dQiachJrom; detract from; 
deviate from; devolve on, upon; devote to; dictate to; die of a. disease, by an 
instrument, or by violence, /or another; differ with a person in opinion ; differ, 
different, from; difficulty in; diminish /row ; diminution of; disagive with, to 
something proposed; disagreeable to; disabled /row ; disappointed of what I 
failed to get, in something obtained; disapprove©^; discourage y?ow; discour- 
agement to; disengaged /row ; disgusted at, with; dislike to; dismission //owv 
disparagement to; dispose of; disposed to (inclined), for; dispossass of; dis- 
qualify for, from; dispute with; dissatisfied with; dissent /ow; distinct, in dis- 
tinction, /row ; distinguish /row, 6e<<yee»; distrustful o/"; divested of; divide 66 
iween two, among more ; dote on ; doubt of, about ; dwell mi, at, on. 

E. — Eager in, for, after ; embark in, for ; embellished with ; emerged from 
employ in, on, upon, about; enamored of wiVi ; encounter with; eneou'ragemeR 
to ; encroach on, npon ; endeared to ; endeavor afitr a thing ; endowed, endutM^ 
vAOi; engaged in (work), with, for ; enjoin on, upon; enter, entrance, on, upon, 
into ; envious of, at ; equal to, witfi ; equivalent to ; espouse to ; estimated at ; 
estranged from ; exception from, to, against ; exclude, exclusion, frojK ; ex- 
clusive of; expelled ^ow ; expert in, at ; extracted from ; expressive of. 

F.— Fall under notice, &c. ; familiar to me, I am familiar with ; fawn on, upon ; 
feed on, upon; fight lOiYA, against, for; filled wLh; followed by; fond of; fon<iuesd 
for ; foreign to, from; formed from (another word); founded upon, on, in; froo 
from; firiondly to, towards; lVi|^hteuecl at; frown 0^ upon; fruitful in, of; 
(a^of. 
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Or. — Glad of, at — applied lometimea to what concerns another; glance at^ 
upon ; glow with; grapple with; grateful to a person, for a lavor ; grieve ai, for' 
guard against 

H. — ^Hanker after; happen to, on; healed of; hinder from; hissa<; hold on, 
of in. 

L — -Immersed in ; impatient at, for, of; impenetrable to, by ; impervious to ; im 
pose on, upon; inaccessible to; incentive to; incorporate with, into ; inconsistent 
with; inculcate 092) upon; independent, independently, of; indulge with occa- 
sionally, in habitually ; indulgent to ; influence over, on, vjith ; inform of, dbovi, 
concerning ; initiate into, in; inquire of after, for, into ; inroad into; insensible to, 
of; inseparable from ; insinuate into ; insist on, upon ; inspection into, over ; in- 
struct a?*; intent on, upon; interfere, intermeddle, vnth ; intermediate between; 
intervene between ; introduce into a place, to a person j intrude on, upon, into some- 
thing enclosed ; inured to; invested with, in, 

J. — Jealous of; join wit?i, to. 

K. — Knock dt, on; known, unknown, to. 

L. — Laden with; lame of; land ai; lean on, upon, against; level wWi; libera] 
i^, to ; liken to ; live in, ai, with, on, upon ; long for, after ; look on (in order to 
nee), for (in order to find), <ifter — ^to follow with the eye-, long for, after, 

M. — Made of; marry to; meddle with; mediate between; meditate on, upon; 
jnaityrfor; militate against; mingle with; minister to; mistrust&il of; mix unih* 

N, — ^Necessary to^for; need of; neglectful of; negotiate vnth, 

O. — Obedient to ; object to, against ; observant, observation, of; obtrude on^ 
upon; offend against; offensive to; omitted from; operate on, upon; opposition 
io; overwhelmed wiA, by, 

P. — "Part from, with ; partake of; participate tn, of; partial to ; partiality to, for; 
patient in, with, of; psij for, to, wiUh; peculiar to; penetrate into; persevere in; 
pertinent to ; pitch upon, on ; pleasant to ; pleased with ; plunge irdo ; possessed 
cf; prefer to, before, aJbove ; preferable to ; preference to, over, before, above ; prefix 
to; prejudice against ; prejudicial to ; preserve /rom ; preside over ; press cm, upon; 
presume on, upon ; .present things to a person ; protend to ; prevail on, upon, with, 
(to persuade,) over or against (to overcome); prevent from; prey <w, upon ; prior 
to ; productive of; profit by; profitable to; prone to; pronounce against a person, 
on a thing ; protect others from, ourselves against ; protest against ; proud of; 
provide with, for, against ; purge of, from ; pursuant to ; pursuance of. 

Q. — Quarrel with ; quarter on^ upon, ajnong ; questioned on, upon, by, 

R. — Reckon cm, upon, with ; recline on, upon ; reconcile to (friendship), with 
(consistency) ; recover from ; reduce to, under (subjection) ; reflect on, upon ; re- 
frain ^0771 ; to have regard for, to pay regard to, in or with regard to ; rojoice at, 
in ; relation to ; relish of, for ; (see taste ;) release, relieve, from ; rely on, upon ; 
remark on, upon; remit to; remove from; repent of; replete with; reproached 
for; resemblance to, between; resolve on, upon; rest in, at, on, upon; respect to, 
in or vnth respect to; restore to; restrain from; retire from; return to; rise 
«6oy«; rich, poor, in; fid of; rob of; rove aboiU, over; rub against; rule over. 

S. — Satiate, saturate, with ; save from ; seek for, after ; share in, of, with an- 
other; send to, for ; sick of; significant q/"; similar to; sink into, in, beneath ; sit 
on, upon, in ; skillful in ; smile at, on, upon ; snap, snatch, sneer, at ; solicitude 
ahout,for ; sorry for ; stay in, at, with; stick to, by ; strip of; strive with, agains^; 
subject to ; submit, submissive, to ; substitute for ; subtract from ; subside into • 
suitable to, for ; surprised at ; suspected of by ; swerve Jrom ; sympathize with. 

T. — Taste of something enjoyed, taste (—desire or capacity) /or; tax with 
tomethiug done, for something in view ; tend to, towards ; thankful of, about^ 
i^n, on; touch at, on, upon; transmit to ; troublesome to; true to/ trust i/^ to. 
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n.— -Unite ioith^ aometbing to; unison with; useful /or, (o. 

V. — ^Yalue upon, <m ; rariation in a plan ; rest in a person, mA, tn, a thiof 
rold of, 

"W. — ^Wait on, xspon^for^ <U; want of; weary of; weep atf for; witness of 
worthy, unworthy, of. 

T. — Yearn for^ towards; yield to ; yoke wUh, to. 

The same preposition that is required after a primitiye word, is generally re- 
quired after its derivatiyes ; as, " To comply with^" *'In oompliauoe with;''^ but^ 
** Dependent on," "Independent o/." What preposition should be used, often 
depends on the following word, as well as on the preceding ; as, " To speak tc 
•n audience ;" ^ To speak abouJt the war ;" "' To sp^ with eloquence." 



EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Jhi*M ike prepodtioM and ike adverbs a— 

1. 
The waters issued from* a cave, and spread into a liquid plain. The 
Ptars retire at the approach of day. We searched for violets on yonder 
bill. A plain path leads through the bottom, between the river and the 
bluffs. The Rhone flows out** from** among the Alps. As to the ex- 
penses, we will help to defray them. From virtue to vice, the prog- 
ress is gradual 

8. 

Washington died at his residence, on the 14th of December, 1799, and 
was buried near the Potomac, among his relatives. The robin and the 
wren are flown, and from the shrub the jay. From crag to crag, the 
rattling peaks among, leaps the live thunder. Hold up*' the flag. Turn 
ovesT*' another leaf. 

The window jingled in its crumbled frame ; 

And, through its many gaps of destitution, 
Dolorous moans and hollow sighings came, 
Like those of dissolution. — Hood, 

Overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew — MUton, 

(A.) Ques. What from? Aim. Tsausd from. Ques. From whatf Ans. Vromtteave, 
Elo. (b.) " From amon(/" is a complex preposition, it consists of two prepositiomt combined 
and used to Ahoir the complex relation between "yiouw" and ^^Alps.** 

Examples to be Corrected. 

All the liabilities to error in regard to prepositions, may be reduced to th« 
(bUowiug heads :— 

1. Choice, 2. Position, 3. Insertion or omission, 4. Repetition. 

1. Choice. 
In the use of prepositions, great care should be taken to select the 
most appropriate. 

The sultry evening was followed, at night, with a heavy storm of rain, Th« 
ipil is adapted for hemp and tobaooo. Congress consists m a Senate and • 
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House of Repreacntativee. Of what does happiness consist ? N'ot any syllable 
in a word may take the accent. In some derivative words the « is omitted. 
The e is left out hi some of the derivative word& The government is basod ui 
republican principles. The Saxons reduced the Britons to their own power. 
Said client believes that said judge is prejudiced to his cause. ' The case iias no 
resemblance with the otiier. Some of tile warriors wore an extra tuft of feath- 
ers, in distinction to those who had brought in no scalps. In contmdistioo- 
tion from the otlier. Religion and membership may differ widely witli each 
other. The judge is disqualified from deciding in this case, --diaqualijied 
f&r — He was accused with having acted unfairly. He died for thirst — with 
the bilious fever. CoL Washington was very ill with a fever. — Irving, You 
may rely in what I say, and confide on liis honesty. I have little influonoe 
with him. — over him. These bonnets were brought in fasliion last year. 
Tliis is a very different dinner to what we had yesterday. The bird flew up in 
the tree. Charles let his dollar drop in the creelc. The persecutions of these 
wretched people were truly barbarous. — against these— It is an affak on 
which I am not interested. Above this, who sliall fix a limit to his cares? 

He made the order in authority of the instructions he had received. — by 
authority of— But what is my grief in comparison of that which slie bears? 
He ended with a panegyric of modem sciences. I have an abhorrence to such 
politicians. It was no diminution to his greatness. He came of a sudden. 
About two months ago, he went out of a fine morning with a bundle m his hand. 
•—Irving. 1 take a waik of evenings. -w» walk every evening ; or, — a walk 
almost every evening. He swerved out of the true course. He does not as- 
pire at political dLstmction. I was disappointed in tlie pleasure of meeting 
you. There is no need for so much preparation. His hardships produced 
little change on his appearance. I have been to New Orleans, and I am 
now going for New York. We remained at the South, in a little village. 
You will find me in No. 25, at Olive Street He was eager of making a dis- 
play. — eager to make — I find no difficulty of keeping up with my class. 
— in keeping up — or, find it no difficulty to keep up — Among every class of 
people, self-interest prevails. They quarreled amongst one another. — witftr^ 
There is constant iiostility between these several trib^ He divided his estate 
bfitween his son, daughter, and nepliew. Such a series of words generally 
have a comma between each. — after each word, A combat between twentj 
Texans against fifty Mexicans. — o/. . . against^^otf between , . . arM^— Tki 
space between the three lines is the area of the triangle, •—'unthitk^ 

2. Position* 

1. Adjuncts should be so placed in the sentence as to make it cor^ 
rect) clear, and elegant. 

2. A needless separation of the preposition from the word which it 
governs, is generally inelegant 

3. Terms that express time or measure, should not be joined, by t prep» 
osition, to a word which they are not designed to limit 

There we saw some fellows digging gold from China. A Lecture on the 
methods of teachmg Glepgraphy at 10 o'clock. Ho obtained a situation of great 
profit, in the beginning of his career. These verses were written by a young 
man who has long since lain ui the grave, for his amusement. Wanted — A 
young man to take care of some horses, of a religious turn of mind. He went 
to see his friends on horseback. Habits must be acquired of temperanoe and 
self-deniaL In every church it must be admitted there are some unworthy 
members. The customs and laws are very different from ours in some coun- 
tries. Many act so diiectly contrary to this method, that^ from a habit of say 
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Ing thne and pap^r, which they acquired at the university, they write In ao 
diminutive a character that they cao hardly read what they have written. Are 
those designs which any man who m bom a Briton, in any circumstances or in 
any situation, ought to be ashamed or afnud to avow ? • Such boatman may re* 
cover, against such master or commander, the wages justly due him, according, to 
the service rendered, notwithstanding such contract may be entire, in any court 
having jurisdiction. — R. S. of Mo. 

Whom did he give it to? To whom did he^ &c. I never could a^^certatn 
what it was useful for. Whom was the message directed to ? WJiich of the 
books can I find it in? How much did you send him to market with ? He 
rushed into, and expired in, the flames. — rushed into thejlames^ and expired in 
them. The first law is different from, and much inferior to, the second. The 
oost of the carriage was added to, and greatly increased, my account. 

My mistress had a daughter of nine years old. — Swift. (Omit "<?/;" for " nine 
years'^ limits "o/o^" and not " daughter.^') Almost any boy of twelve years old 
knows as much. They enclosed the garden with a wall of six feet high. A 
monument of several centuries old. A room of twenty feet long and eighteen 
feet wide. 

3. Insertion or Omission. 

1. We should not insert or omit prepositions so as to destroy the proper 
connection between other words. Prepositions should not be omitted, 
when required by the sense. 

2. Prepositions should not be inserted or omitted contrary to long 
and general usage. 

It was to your brother to whom I was mostly indebted. H was your 
hrotlutr^ &c. It was in vain to remonstrate. Allow me to present you with 
a gold watch. — to you a — or, you a — I will now present you with a sjni- 
opsis. — SmiUCs Gram, The performance was approved of by all who saw; it. 
Women are governed by fancy in stead of by reason. It stands in the propo- 
sition introduced by toi, in stead of in a preceding sentence. — and not in — jr 
else aUovvable. The proper course of action, in this case, is by assumpsit. 
— is assumpsit By a deed of trust there will be a less troublesome security 
than by a mortgage. A deed of trust wiU, &c. What went ye out for to see ? 
At about what time will you come again? What use is it to me? The 
horned frog is nearly the size of a lizard. The sycamore was fifteen feet diame- 
ter. From having heard of his distress, I sent him relief. From abusing his 
constitution in youth, he became prematurely old. Having abused^ Ac. My 
business prevented me attending the last meeting of the Society. He refiised 
taking any further notice of it. — refused to take — She could not refrain shed* 
ding tears. I shall oppose the granting this company any more privileges. / 
shaU oppose the granting of any more privileges to, Ac. There was no disputing the 
point. — Irving. 

The remark is worthy the fool that made it The attack is unworthy your 
notice. San Francisco is the other side the Rocky Mountains. The spring ia 
near to the house. She sat next ua He was banished the country— ex- 
pelled the college. Many talented men have deserted from the party. The 
court of France or England was to be the umpire. I will consider of your prop- 
osition. I admit of what you say. You have anticipated on what I was 
going to say. It was irather the want of customers than money that induced 
him to abandon his business. — Uian ifwi of money — Ignorance is the mother 
of fear as w^^\ as admiration. I put some apples into the bugs^ and my 
hat California <4 not more noted for its gold than bears. The calf foUowecl 
on afler its mother. The passion of anger leads tc repentance. Anger kadsy 
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Ac. Wanted — ^A yoting man of fVom 16 to 21 years of age. The distance from 
before one ear to before the other, is 15 inches. (Change the sentence.) He 
was right in that which you blame him, —/or which — She took it more to 
heart than I thought for. — than I thought she wouUL Let us consider the 
works of nature and art, 'v^ith proper attention. An event so unexpected to 
my mind and many otliers. One should not be omitted without the other. 
They ahouM he either both omitted or both inserted. You will seldom find a dull 
fellow of good education, but (if he happen to have some leisure on liis hands) 
will turn his head to one of those two amusements for all fools of eminence, 
politics or poetry. — British Essayists, -—to politics or to poetry. 

4. Repetition, 

A preposition, relating to a series of objects, must be used but ono6 
before the entire series, or be repeated before each term of tlie series. 

He is a man of sagacity, experience, and of honesty. By industry, by econ- 
omy, and good luck, he soon accumulated a fortune. Their hearts are torn by 
the worst, most troublesome and insatiable of all passions, — by avarice, by ambi- 
tion, by fear, and jealousy. — Burke. 

OBSEKYATIOVS. 

!• What preposition Is most appropriate in any given instance, does not always 
depend on the preceding or on tlie following term, but on the relation of the termn, 
or on the view that is taken of them. A different preposition may sometimes express 
the meaning as well, or more forcibly ; or it may be sufficiently definite by the aid 
of some principle in the Figures, to suggest the relation intended. To be able to 
use prepositions and conjunctions rightly, requires not only a thorough knowledge 
of them, but also an eictensive and sagacious insight into the whole fabric of hm- 
guage. 

2* Adiuncts may often be variously placed in sentences, though they should 
generally be placed as near as possible to the words to which they relate. A trouble- 
some adjunct is sometimes placed most advantageouslv at the beginning, seldom 
at the end. Adjuncts should not be needleaaly iuvertea. " Of whom did you buy 
it ?" is a better expresniou than " Whom did you buy it ofr* But when the relative 
is omitted, the preposition must be pat at the end ; as, '* I have nothing to tie him 
wUhy"^ i. e., I have nothing with which to tie hitn. To place an object common to 
both, after a transitive verb and a preposition, or after two or more prepositions 
separated by several intervening words, sometirajBs produces a disaffreoable hiatua 
in the sense. When the objective term is short, it is better to place it atler the first 
governing word, and its pronoun after the second : but when it is long, it may be 
allowed to stand after all the governing words. " Here he saw, and was soon after 

Surrounded b?/. several Indians /^ belter, *' Here he saw several Indians, by whom 
e was soon afterwards surrounded." " The second proposed was different from, 
and inferior to, the Jirst ;" better, " The second proposal was different from the 
first, and inferior to i^" " He has quarreled with and betrayed every friend that 
he ever had. ^* He was descended /ro/Ti, and allied to^ some of the best families of 
the State." 

We may say, "A child of six years," or, "A child of six years of age,*' or rather. 
** A child six vears old ;" but not, " A child of six years old," for " six years" 
flhoold modify " old," and not " child." A necessary modify inyg phrase or clause 
may sometimes be allowed to separate the adjunct from the preceding term ; as. 
** In this dialect we find written nearly the whole of what remains to us of ancienb 
Greek literature." — Crosby, Adjuncts, in regard to position as well as significatioi*, 
are much like adverbs and adjectives. 

When not emphatically distinguished, the indirect object usuallv precedes 
the other; as, '* Give me the knife :°' but when placed after the other, the preposi- 
tion must be expressed ; as, " Give the knife to ww" [not to some other person]. 

3« When the insei*tion or the omission of the preposition would cause a slight 
variati m in the sense, we should be very careful to select the most appropriate ex- 
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|>re^tion. 7b hnow oHffcn fVom to know of' and to meet^ from to meet wUk, ** I umI 
with An old friend, who showed mo all tne onriosities of the otty." ^* I met the 
stranger, but passed on without stoppin^r." For can not, according to modern 
usage, be properly used before the infinitive. "What went ye oat for to seeT^ 
sbould be, " What went ye oat to »eef*^ When the aateoedent term relates to two 
or more adjuncts after it^ the preposition must, in man;^ cases, be repeated, to 
show this common relation: as. " Religion is a comfort in youth as well as old 
age," — as in old age, " Wealtn is more condudye to wickedness than piety." 
---■ihan to piety, 

4* Judicious repetition adds sometimes much to the vigor and solemnity of the 
sentence. "This bill, though rejected here, will make its way to the public, to tha 
nation, to the remotest wilds of America." — Chatham. " All his talents and virtue* 
did not save him/rom unpopularity— j/>w» civil war-/nwn a prlscxi— from a bar^ 
from a scaflFold !" — Macaulay, To avoid the tediousness oausea by placing many ob- 

J'ects after the same preposition, or by repeating the same preposition very often, a 
OQg series of terms is sometimes elegantly separated into groups, as in the follow* 
ing sentence: ** I could demonstrate that the whole of your political conduct has 
been one continiied series of weakness, temerity, and despotism ; of blundering ig- 
norance and wanton negligence ; and of the moat notorious servility incapaoity^ 
and corruption."— 6%a^Aa«i. 

II. CONJUNCTIONS. 

382. A conguiictlon is a word used to connect clauses or 
sentences, or else words or phrases in the same construction, and to 
show in what sense the parts are connected. 

Ex. — " The chain will gall, thouph wreathed with roses." "X^you would enjoy 
the fruit, pluck not the blossom.^' " John and James are happy, beca/uae my 
are good.'^ 

383. Two conjunctions are sometimes combined, and some . 

phrases are customarily used as conjunctions. 

Ex. — *^And yet I would not get riches thus, even if I were a beggar." " John, 
as well as Arthur, must be punished, inaemut^ as they have lx)th been dis- 
obedient." But wnen the words of a phrase can be parsed as well according to 
their literal meaning, or when the conjunctions have each a separate influence over 
the sentence, they should be parsed separately. "A man's a man for all that.^ 
^'3uty if he fioils, all is loaV^^Mut all is lost, v^he fails. 

Conjunctions may be divided into three chief classes ; coordi" 
nate, subordinate, and corresponding. 

384. A coordinate conjunction connects parts of equal rank, 
or parts of which one does not modify the other. 

385. A snbordinate conjunction connects parts of unequal 
ank, or parts of which one modifies the other. 

386. A corresponding conjunction suggests another con- 
junction, and assists it in connecting the same parts. 

Ex. — And, but, or, nor ; if, that, because, therefore ; eOher — or, neOher—noT 
The corresponding conjunctions are included in the other classes, and are easily 
distinguished ; the coordinate conjunctions are all the others, except the subordi- 
nate ^ and the subordinate are those which join on parts that have the sense of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, or adverbs, or that answer to the questions implying thes« 
elements. "7%^/ he is strictly honest, is true." What is true ? " The belief 
that the sool is immortal." What belief? "I came that I might hear him.^ 
Came«i;A^/ 

887. Andf or^ and nor^ are the conjunctions most frequently 
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used for connecting single words* And takes all together ; or, one 
At a time, or else any one to the exclusion of the rest; and nar^ one 
at a time, and negatively. 

Ex.—" Briniar jonr book, slate, and atlas." " Brinff your book, slate, or atlas.'* 
<'God bids theooean roarjarbids its roaring oease." **The boose has neither 
doors nor windows." 

388. But^ if, and that, are the next most important conjunc- 
tions, and they are mostly used in connecting propositions. But 
implies opposition of meaning; if, something conditional ; and that 
is often a sort of handle to a group of words conceived as a whole, 

Ex.—" Milton has fine descriptions of morning; bid not so many as Shake- 
speare." "^ spring has no blossoms, autumn will have no fruit." " It is strange 
ikat he never writes to us." 

389. One conjunction may sometimes be used in place of an- 
other ; but never when a meaning different from the one intended, 
can be inferred. 

Ex. — " I know him. for I went to school with him." " I know him, hecauM 1 
went to school with him." " God bids the ocean roar, or bids its roaring cease.". 
** God bids the ocean roar, and bids its roaring cease." " He sowed little, and 
reaped much." " He sowed little, biU reaped much." " Coi^unctions connect 
words and sentences together," should be, " Coig unctions connect words or 
sentences." 

390. For the sake of brevity, elegance, or vigor, conjunctions 
are sometimes omitted, when the mind can connect the parts and see 
their dependence. 

Ex.—** 'Twas certain [tTute] he could write, and cipher too." " Had I been aft 
home, you should have staid" —i/' I had been at home, you should have staid. 
" The woods are hushed, [and] the waters rest, 
[And] The l^ke is dark and still."— ifrtf. Hemana, 
** The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse ; 
[ For"] The Tones own no argument but force." 

391. Conjunctions are usually first omitted, and then expressed ; 

other words are usually first expressed, and then omitted. 

Ex.— John, [and\ Jaftnes, and Thomas, were drowned. You may go, or [yoy 
may] stay. 

392. The conjunction is sometimes used where it is usualy 
omitted. 

1. At the beginning of a sentence, to make its introduction less 
abrupt ; 2. In the body of a sentence, when the speaker means to 
dwell on particulars, in order that the hearer may duly appreciate 
%hat he says. 

Ex.— ^^And tell me, I charge you, ye clan of my spouse, 

Why fold ye your mantles, why cloud ye your brows ?" — GampbeU, 

' Italy teems with recollections of every kind ; for courage, and wisdom, and 
power, and arts, and science, and beauty, o/nd music, and desolation, have all made 
St their dwelling-place." See also p. 266. 

393. When conjunctions connect words or phrases, these ara 
nearly always in the same construction. 

Ex. — ^^Mary, Jane, and AUee, J went into the garden, and hrougU some larg€^ 
rip^f and Juicy peaches." Here the connected nouns are nominalives to tiie same 

12* 
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▼erb«, (h« oonneoted vertM or phrases have the same subject, and the oonneoted 
adjectives qualify the same noan. 

Most of the conjanctions have evidently emigrated from other 

parts of speech, 

Ez^— Both, either, that, adj,; then, yet, as, ad^,; except. If (— g^ve), provided, 
seeing, verbt. 



Connectives may, in general, be divided into pure canjunctums^ 
conjunctive adverbs, conjunctive phrases^ and conjunctive or relative 
pronouns. 

And is the chief conjunction, and implies addition. It either connects porta 
tliat may be referred separately to a third, or it connects parts that must be re- 
ferred conjointly to a third. To avoid this latter sense, we must sometimes use 
or or some other connective. " John and James study"— John studies, and James 
studies. "John and Kate are a smiling couple;" not, John is a smiling couple, 
and Kate is a smiling couple. " Conjunctions connect words and sentences," may 
mean, "Conjunctions connect words to sentences;" hence we should say, "Con- 
junctions connect words or sentences." 

As* "^5 you have come, I will go with you"»^si7ice. " You are welcome 
as flowers in May" — comparison. "A letter represents an elementary sound ; 
as, CL^ by c ;" i, c, such a sound as a, 5, or c, represents. " This is your duty as an 
instructor" — apposition. And so, perhaps, in tliis somewliat anomalous sentence, 
" England can spare such men as him" — Brougham, it is best to parse him as in 
apposition with men, being comprised in it. As should be used after such im- 
plying similarity or comparison, and sometimes after same used in the sense of 
such. As should be used before the infinitive expressing a consequence. ** He 
behaved so badly a« to be expelled"— ^Aai he was expelled. As, before a parti- 
ciple, sometimes implies cause, or points to the specisd view to be taken. " He 
was tried as having passed counterfeit money." " He was represented to us 
as being well educated in mathematics." ** The soldiers were unprovided, aa 
were also the officers""— and so. As — as, as — so, so — as, such — as, imply com- 
parison. In some of the foregoing examples, as is rather a conjunctive adverb 
tlian pure conjunction. 

Although. See Though. 

Because>-«i5y cause oC " The water is cool, lecavse I put ice into the 
pitcher" — natural cause, " The water is cool, because there is moisture on the 
pitcher" — logicai cause, reason. The one shows why it is so, and the other why 
I know it "A man should not be despised because he is poor." 

As is most incidental, or takes the slightest notice of an admitted cause; since 
is more formal and derious, and invites attention to the alleged cause or reason ; 
for is less formal than because ; because is tlie most formal and expressive word ; 
inasmuch as implies an inference drawn only to the extent of a limited cause. 

Both— a7UJ--4he one as well as the other; not only the one^ but also tho 
other. 

Bat* ""Wide will wear, but narrow will tear"«— ion (he contrary. "He never 
Oould have been elected, but by my exertions in his behalf "—eiccepi. "I could 
not but notice how much he was confused"— do otherwise than. **The postboy 
is not so tired but thai he can whistle"( — G-. Brown)— ^a<. ,.,ru)t. 

But is either a pure adversative or a reserving adversative ; however is milder, 
takes the least notice of objections, or simply waives thom ; yd admits to some 
extent, but holds on to some weighty ofi&et or obstacle ; sUU implies that th9 
position is umnoved after all ; notwithstanding braves all opposition ; and neirer- 
Ihekss is the strongest term, implying that the position is not weakened iii 
the least 
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£ith€r <x>rreRpond8 to or; and neiiherj to nor. It'ls somotimes necessary to 
Rjjply them to more than two. The connected parts should be equally full, and 
as nearly alike as they can conveniently be. This last remark applies also to 
bolk, and sometimes to wfiether. 

iUxcepU " He took no further notice of him, eoccept when he happened to 
meet him"— &iA» otU. " Except a man be born again, he can not enter the king- 
dom of heaven"— M/2fe55. 

For has all the meanings of becausef except the last See Because. 

lA derived from ^rive— grant, allow. "If it continue to rain, the river will 
rlge" — natural consequence. '•^If Virgil was the better artist, Homer was tho 
greater genius" — logical consequence, " It has not been decided if the war is to 
continue or not ;" better, whether. If the condition is granted, the inference is 
established; tims, "7^^ A«=-B, C— D; A— B, therefore C—D." "i)^ JEschinea 
joined in the public rejoicing, he is inconsistent ; if he did not, he is unpatriotic ; 
fcut he either joined or did not join, therefore he is either inconsistent or un- 
patriotic." — Demosthenes, Such an argument is called a dilemma. There is 
sometimes nice choosing between if and when. When always has a tincture of 
time ; if never. "A diphthong is proper if both the vowels are soanded ;" not, 
"A diphthong is proper when both the vowels are sounded ;" for the latter may 
imply that the same diphthong is sometimes proper, and sometimes improper. 

Lest* «*I wiU write to him, lest he neglect my business"— i/ia< nat " Cain*s 
apprehensions were excited, lest he should meet the retribution of his crime"— 
for fear thai, "Afraid ksf" — J"ohnson ; ** Fearful ksV' — Presoott ; better, ihai, 

"Moreover and furthermore appear to connect only paragraphs." — G. Wi 
Oibhs. ^^Moreovery by them is thy servant warned." — Bile, This is generally, 
though not always, true. 

Nevertheless. " It is true tha^t Homer sometimes nods ; nevertheless, ho is 
still the greatest of ancient poets." 

Notwithstanding^* " Great quantities of grain were raised, notwithstandin-g 
the soil is so poor." c 

Or Is either exclusive or dfstributtive. ** The punishment is $1 00, or imprison- 
ment in jail for three months;" not both. "Sheep are white or black;" i. e^ 
some are white, and some are black. " The relative proneun^ is resumptive or 
restrictive; i. e., sometimes resumptive, and sometimes restrictive. Or may 
imply either a difference in things, or merely a difference in words. " In a cabin 
or in a pilace ;" " In an Indian hut, or wigwam." In this latter sense, either 
can not be used ; a&d hence either is often used or needed to exclude this latter 
sense. Somotunee else is added to. or, for the same purpose. To avoid the am- 
biguous sense of or, lawyers use alias, when there is a mere change of Es»mes 
See Whereas. 

Neither is the proper correlative of nor; sometimes it is used as a correla- 
tive to other negatives, and sometimes it is used as an independent conjunction. 
** She is neither handsome nor amiable." " My brows become nothing else, nor 
thSLt well neither.'^ — Shak. "Be not too tamo neither.^' — Shak. "He had no 
money, neither could he find any employment."" Whether, in two of tlie fore- 
going examjies, eWier or neitJier should bo used after nor, custom has not decided 
as yet, though I incline to thfnk neither should be considered the proper 
strengthening or correlative word. 

Nor* It is sometimes diflBcult to determine whether or or nor should be Tised 
to continue a negative senso after a preceding negative. Usage seems to give 
the preference to nor ; especiiiUy when the parts connected are long, or em 
phutically distinguished, or do not have a common dependence ca the first nega- 
tive. " The King has no arbitrary power to give him ; your Lordships Lav« 
noi; m>r tho Commons; Tior tha whole Ijegislature." — Burke* "if ever cal'iui- 
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niate any man, nor give the loa^t encouragement to calamniators.** Hero or 
could not have been used. " Tet Paul did not waste all his hours in this idle 
vap6ring, nor in the pleasures of the table." — PreacoU. " But not thieves ; nor 
robbers ; nor mobs ; nor rioters, insurj^ents, or rebels." — Parsons on Ooniracis, 
" I can not see better than another, nor walk so well." — Garrick. " I can not 
tell which way his Majesty went, nor whether there is any one with him."— 
Fielding, 

But or may be preferable to nor^ when the parts are short and closely con- 
nected, or when the preceding negative plainly atfects all the parts, or when the 
parts are not emphatically distinguished, or when the latter part is merely ex- 
planatory or alternative. "-Yo senator or representative shall be appointed to^" 
Aa ** This was fu>< to be ascribed chiefly or solely to political animosity."— 
MacauUjiy. "^o tie of gratitude or of honor could bind him." — Id. " So long 
as they did not' meddle with politics or religion." — PrescotL *^No special words, 
or form, are necessary to make the contract binding." — Parsons. Nor sometimea 
cuts off preceding, modifying, or other words, and then or must be used ; as, 
" Yon can no^ be too exact or honest in your business," i e., nor too honest 
" You can not be too exact nor honest in your business," implies that it is im- 
passible to be honest. " These syllables are not always sounded or accented in 
the same way." ** There was no excess of fraud or cruelty, of which he was not 
capable." — Macaulay, Here nor would suggest " no cruelty," and not, " no ex- 
cess of cruelty." Nor sometimes allows the word after it to have the widest 
application ; as, "There is no person nor law to prevent him," i. «., nor law in 
general. Better : " There is no person, no law," etc., or, " There is no person or 
law," etc., or, ** There is no person nor any law," etc. When or would suggest 
that the latter part is merely alternative when it really is not so, nor must be 
used, or else some other mode of expression; as, ^*No dependent propoaition, 
nor claiiae," Ac, or, "^ dependent proposition, or other clause," &a 
** S<*acun8 retoru, bat not to me retams Seasons return, bat not to me retttms 

Day, or the swfut approach of even or morn. Day, nor the sweet approach of even or mom. 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. Nor sight of vernal bloom, or Bummer's rose. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine." Or flocks, or herds, or human face dzTine^ 

Milton, Ooold Brown^s Em^ndaSien,, 

Or and nor are sometimes used by poets in stead of eUher and neiiher. ^'■Or 
floating loose, or stitt* with mazy gold." — Milton, ^^Nor in sheet nor in shroud 
we wound him." — Wolfe. 

Provided* *'At the father's death the property is divided equally, provided 
there is no will to the contrary." 

Since* The cause or motive always precedes in time ; hence since may be 
used as a coi^unction, " Since you have brought your hounds, wo will take 
a hunt" 

StilK "Though their homes were laid waste, stUl the spirit of the people 
was invincible"— ^e^ even then. 

Than should be used after comparatives, and after other^ dse, o&ierwise^ 
rather^ and words of similar meaning. Bssidee may also be used afVer else or 
otheTy when the sense requires it It joins on something as additional, or to be 
included with what has been previously mentioned. "He will hold the land 
against all others <Aan the king;" i.e., but not against him. "He wiQ hold 
the land against all others bes&s the king;" i. 0., not merely against him, but 
against ail othei-s toa 

That properly introduces a consequence or purpose ; sometimes it heads a 
group of words that form an expanded explanation in reference to some other 
word. "There was such a uoiae that we could not study." **I came that I 
might assist you." " The Bible is such that a child can understand it, and yet 
a philosopher may study it all his life." After words of fearing^ doubting, dent^ 
inyt anu some others, btUf btU what, hut that^ lest^ or kst that, should not be used 
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for (hat " I do not doubt biU^hcU you will auoeeed," seema to except the very 
tiling not excepted: say, "I do not doubt that you will succeed." 

Therefore. " It has rained, therefore the grass will grow"— wo/ura? come* 
quence, " The dust is laid, therefore it has rained" — logical consequence^ conclusion. 

Then is less formal than therefore, and so is still less formal ; hence refers to 
a cause near at hand; thence to a remoter one; wherefore to something imme- 
diately preceding ; therefore deduces an important conclusion, and often refers to 
a series of causes or reasons ; accordingly introduces what chimes in with nature 
and reason or some admitted statement ; and consequently sums up matters in the 
most formal style. 

Though, aithongh, imply admission or opposition. (See the preceding 
paragraph.) " The Spaniards pushed on, although the barbarians clamoercd up, 
and broke in npon their ranks" — notwithstanding, — " though the barbarians'' 
-^the barbarians, however-^ As though is often improperly used for as if. 

Unless attaches to a clause the exception which would establish the oppo- 
eite clause. ''A man can not be convicted, unless he is guilty"— (/'no^ ** Ihe 
accused is set at liberty, unless he has been convicted"— 6^^ 7iot,,,,if, 

Whereas. " WTiereas it doth appear that one Isaac Bertram, ahas William 
Burton," Ac.— otticc, or, inasmuch as. "His good deeds are never thought of, 
whereas his evil ones are everywhere told and exaggerated"— u;At/e, on the 
contrary. 

Whether. See ^and EiOier, 

Yet. *' Though resistance to the tyrant spread desolation over our landsi 
yet future industry may repair them"— future industry, however^ may, Ac. 

Agam, alsoj however^ now, nay, even, further, furthermore, namely, therefore, 
wherefore, otherwise, likewise, so, still, thus, else, accordingly, consequently, and a 
few other such words, though originally adverbe^ are considered by many gram- 
marians conjunctions when they stand near the beginning of a clause or sen- 
tence, or when they introduce something. Most of them have acquired their 
conjunctive sense by ellipsis. The pupil should consider whether they m9dity 
according to their usual meaning, or connect like conjunctions, and then parse 
them accordingly. It may sometimes be a matter of little consequence to which 
class they are referred, provided their meaning, or force in the seutence, is fully 
iinderstood. 

Some of these words are occasionally used to avoid a too frequent repetition 
of some very common conjunctions; such as and, or, but. Sometimes they 
merely assist or strengthen the conjunction. " He has a laborious profession ; 
but it is very lucrative." " He has a laborious profession ; however, it is very 
lucrative." " The corn was sold, and also dehvered, before we saw it, or even 
heard of it" 

Conjunctive adverbs have already been considered. See p. 241. 

Conjunctive phrases are such as, on ^ contrary, on the other hand, the moment 
thai, as well as. Most of them are often used to relieve or strengthen the ordi- 
nary connectives. Some clauses are connected simply by having a correlative 
sense ; and the phrases which give them this sense, may also be termed conjunoF 
live phrases. "7%e more we have, Hie more we want." 

The longer conjunctions or expressions are sometimes merely a little more 
emphatic or forcible. 

All the relative pronouns attach clauses in the sense of adjectives or nouns. 
(See pp. 128-31.) Henoe and is often improperly used before relative clauses. 
*' The windmill on the bill, and which was built last year, has been blown 
down." Omit and. "Here lies buried Thomas Brown, who founded this city, 
an<2 who died in 1797." Here and is proper, for it joins the relative clause to 
tlie one preceding it, while who joins it to the antecedent 
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EXERCISES. 
Examplei to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Pairm th0 eor^uruOionSy prepotUumiy and adverbs :-^ 

1. 

Her eyes are bright and* blue. The ship carried off a load of ice, and^ 
brought back sugar, coffee, and spices. Never show your teeth, i.nlesa 
vou can bite. Talk not too much, nor of thysclfl Fear GoJ, and keep 
his commandments ; for tliis comprehends the whole duty of man. To 
learn in youth, is less painful than to be ignorant in old age. No other 
persons are so" blind as'* those'" who will not see. 

8. 

He supposed that his defeat gave us hope that he would yield to our 
forces, inasmuch* as he believed we were sure that he could now receive 
no reenforcements. — Wcishingion, 

However, since the best of us have too many infirmities to answer for, 
we ought not to be too severe upon those of others ; and therefore, if our 
brother is in trouble, we ought to help him, without inquiring over serioudy 
what produced it. — Swift, 

We are annoyed either* by our own follies, vices, and misfortunes, or 
by those of others ; so that the greater part of life, with the many, con- 
sists of suffering and sorrow. — Johnson, 

(a.)— —is & eonjunetion (def.) ; eodrdinate^ it connects parts of which one doos not mod- 
ify the other; copulative, it Implies ad dilion ; and here connects ^^brighf^ and '♦Wtw," ac- 
cording to Kule XV. (&.)— — is a conjunction, etc. ; it implies addition; and here connects 
two phrases, according to Rule XV. (c.) *^-lna8mueh aa"* is a eonjunelive phrase^ or simply a 
ooujUTustton, etc. ; it implies cause or reason ; and here connects clauses or sentences, accords 
ing to Kule XV. (d.) is a corresponding conjunction, it assists another conjunction, etc. 

Examples to bo Corroctod. 

All the liabilities to error in regard to conjunctions or connectives, may bd 
reduced to the following heads : — 

1. Choice. 2. Position, 3. Insertion or omission. 4. Th9 
parts connected. 

1. Choice. 

1. The simplest and most appropriate connective should always be 
selected. 

2. Two or more connectives occupying different places in the sentence, 
und serving to unite the same parts, should exactly correspond; 

Tour notions are too refined, so as we are not likely to agrea —80 t?uU-^ 
He was dismissed, not so much because he was too youDg, but because he was 
too unskiUiuL — as became — A conjunction connects words, phrases, and 
clauses. The land is equiilly adapted to Arming or to pasturage. To borrow 
or to lend may be equally imprudent. Proportion is simple and compound* 
— either. . • .or— I can not conceive how my horse got away, without some- 
body untied him. — unless — I do not know why he should have bought the 
lot, without he bought it for speculation. The report is the same with that 
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which I heard. — the same as (hat — I have the same opinion of the matter 
with my friend. A man of great ability, but for ail that he is not sucoessful. 
'—and yet — They told us how that it happened. — how it — He is too reck- 
less and indolent that we should put confidence in him. -^for us to put — The 
multitude rebuked them, because they should hold their peace. The donation 
was the more acceptable, that it was given without solicitation. I will see if 
it snows or not — whether — Do you know if the maQ has arrived ? If a 
body moves In a curve, the curve is in one plane. Whe!n^ &c The last of 
the horses had scflTcely crossed the bridge, than the head of the third battalion 
appeared on the other side — Harper's Magazine. I will go, except I should be 
ill. I saw them all unless two or three. So as that his doctrines were em- 
braced by great numbers. To go by water will be equally as expensive as to 
go by land. 

He looked as though he could eat up an ox, and pick his teeth with the horns. 
-^Irving. — 05 if — I will assist you, if that you can not do the work your- 
•elC Some usefiil maxims, and which I shall never forget, I learned from him. 
^-masDims^ which — Some of the land, and for which he paid the highest price, 
.was subject to overflow. He soon discovered some qualities in her, of a dis- 
agreeable nature, and which gradually implanted aversion. The money was 
stolen at the time that the boat was landing. At the time that I saw her, she 
was young and beautifuL ('aesar wrote in the same manner that he fought 
This is one reason that he will not comply. — why — A wise man will be 
contented that his glory shall be deferred till such a time as he shall be truly 
glorified. — tilX the time at which — He holds no opinion but what is supported 
by authority and reason. — Kent This passion arises from much the same cause 
as sympathy. — Burke, Bruce spoke of himself and his compeers as being 
neither Scottish or English, but Norman, barons. — Scott. I could not buy it 
nor borrow it — neither ... .nor — His life is neither tossed in boisterous 
seas or the vexatious world, or lost in slothful ease. He has no love nor vene- 
ration for his superiors. Neither flatter or contemn the rich or the great 
There was no place so hidden nor remote as the plague did not find it We 
need not, nor do not, confine the purposes of God. -—and — I will defraud 
nobody, nor nobody shall defraud me. No problem is so difficult which he caa 
»ot solve. — that he can not solve it. No occupation is so easy and simple, but 
t requires some care and cultivation. 

He could not deny but what he borrowed the money. — deny (hat — There 

« no question but the universe has certain bounds to it — Addison. I have no 

loubt but that the pistol is a relic of the buccaneers. — Irving. A corrupt gov- 

>rnor is nothing else but a reigning sin. — (han pr— She thinks of little else 

)ut dressing and visiting. He is fond of nothing else but play and mischieC 

'fhis is none other but the gate of Paradise. feirest flower, no sooner blown 

V»ut blasted I — Milton. Unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, 

forked animal as thou art — Shak. I can not otherwise reduce these fractions 

• t)ut by multiplying by the denominators. There is no other umbrella here but 

mine. The book is not as accurate as I wished it to be. — so accurate-^ He 

is, as far as I can judge, well qualified. So still he sat as those who wait till 

judgment speak the doom of &te. His weakness is such as that he can not 

sit up. Do your work so as that you will not be obliged to do it again. There 

Is no disposition naturally so good as that it does not require cultivation. I will 

not go away till your brother returns. (Perhaps allowable; though before seems 

preferable to tUl.) The loafer seems to be created for no other purpose but to 

keep up the ancient and hononible order of idlenoss. — Irving, -^other. . . . <Ao«— 

or, no purpose, . . .except — Such writers have no other standard but what ap* 

peiirs to bo fashionable and popular. — Blair's Bheiorie. 
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. 2. Position^ 

(See page 245.) 

He is unqualified for either teaching mathemilics or lan^iagea. I shall 
neiUier depend on you nor on him. — rteiOutr on you nor on him. The figtrm ' 
will then either be rented or sold. Some nouns are either used in the singular 
or in the plural number. Some nouns are uaed either in the singular or the 
plural number. Mules are both imported fh>m Kentucky and Missouri. Muiea 
are imported both irom Kentucky and Missouri. Mules are imported £rom 
both Kentucky and from Missouri. 

3. Insertion or Omission^ 

1. Coimectiyes should not be used so frequently as to encumb^ the 
•entence. 

2. Connectives should not be used so seldom that the discourse is ren- 
dered too fragmentary, or the connection between the parts obscure. 

John, and Mary, and William, and Susan, went to visit their uncle. He is 
a man of visionary notions, unacquainted with the world, unfit to live in it 
The important relations of masters and servants, and husbands and wives, and 
brothers and sisters, and friends and citizens. While the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest^ cold, heat, summer, winter, day and night, shall not ceasei 
It happened one day he went out of curiosity to see the great Duke's lions. — 
AdcUaon, Surely no man is so in&tuated to wish for a government differeui 
from that which we have. 



4. !7%« Parts Connected. 

1. To vary connected or related parts needlessly, in kind or form, is 
generally inelegant. 

2. When a part has a common dependence on two connected parts 
before it or after it, it should be proper when construed with each. 

He managed the affair wisely and with caution. — wisely and cautiously — or, 
with wisdom and cavMon. In the morning of life we set out with joy and hope- 
fully, but we soon pursue our journey sorrowfully and with despondence. . En- 
joying health, and to live in peace, are great blessings. Tou may take some 
or all the apples in the basket (Hardly allowable ; say rather, " You moAf taha 
gome of the apples in the basket^ or oil of them^) He either oould not, nor wished, 
to refute the argument It is grammatically independent, but referring logio> 
ally to some indefinite person. To borrow is easier than paying, -^^^than to 
pay. She was a young lady of great beauty, and possessing an ample fortune. 
— and an ample fortime. The author is more remarkable for strength of senti- 
ment than harmonious, language. — than for Jiarmony of language. He did 
not mention Leonora, nor that her father was dead. —w>r her father's death. 
He can bribe, but he is not able to seduce; he can buy, but he has not the power 
of gaining; he can lie, but no one is deceived by him. — but he can not — He 
embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pursued it without resolution ; he grew 
tired of it when he had much to hope^ and ^ve it up when there was no 
ground of apprehension. 

He ought and will go this evening. — ought to go and win go-^ He can 
and ought to give more attention to liis business. Cedar is not so hard but 
more durable than oak. . — so hard aa oak^ but more durable. She is fairar, 
but not so amiable, as her sister. It is different but better than the c!d. The 
court of chan'^ery frequently mitigates cmd breaks the teeth of the common law. 
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— JeWison. We could not find the place nor the persons bj- whom the goods 
iiad been concealed. That lot is preferable and cheaper than the other. The 
opiniona of the few must be overruled and submit to the opinions of the many. 
Into this cave we luckily found the way, and a comfortable shelter. — ayid it 
afforded us a comfortable shelter. The comparison depends on the sound or the 
number df syllables composing the word. Whatever we do, sliall be displayed 
and heard in the clearest light. 

0B8EBYATI0KB. 

1. By means of conjunctions, the speaker or writer intimates that his discourse 
is to be continaed, and generally how he means what he is about to say to be re- 

Eled in reference to what be has already said. Thejr serve to unite, or bind 
ther, the several parts of sentences, or to attach additional sentences to the pre- 
ug discourse. It has been said that they are to other parts of discourse what 
nails and mortar are to other building materials. 

Conjunctions depend perhaps more on the mind than on the external world, or 
Jess on the outward world than most other words : and hence those of one lan;zuage 
Aan perhaps never be all precisely translated by tnose of another. If I say to' you, 
"Our tea is brought from China, anrf our coffee from the Indies,'* I bring together, 
into one sentence, things not necessarily connected by nature : if I suspect that 
you believe both are brought from China, I would be apt to say, " Onr tea is 
Drought from China, hut our coffee is brougfit from the Indies;" or, ^*'J%}ttgh onr 
tea is brought from China, yet our coffee is Drought fh>m tlie Indies." The speaker 
or writer b^ always sometniug in view, or supposes a certain tendency in the 
minds of those whom he addresses; and he selects his conjunctions accordingly. 
As the number of conjunctions is comparatively small for all the windingrs and 
labyrinths of thought, We may infer that conjunctions are used with consiaerable 
vagueness, and have various shades of meaning, which must often be inferred 
rather from the parts connected, tha i from any definition that can be given. In 
reasoning:, the effect of the conjunctions, and the meaning of the parts connected, 
BhouM always be very carefully examined. 

3* Thatf if^ and some other conjunctions, are fV^quently omitted to avoid hea\i- 
ness or harshness of expression, or when the connection and dependence of the 
parts is sufficiently obv*ou8. " 1 am satisfied that is the proper plan"=I am satia- 
Beil that that is the proper plan. " Were it so"— /jT it were so. The judicious in- 
sertion or omission of conjunctions sometimes contributes much to the elegance or 
expressiveness of sentences. Kepetition implies deliberation, or a desire to make 
the most of the matter. The omission of the conjunction usualljj implies rapidity, 
haste, or so deep an interest, on the part of the speaker, in what is uttered, tnut he 
can not pay attention to connectives or unimportant words. A series of terms are 
sometimes elegantly couneoted in pairs or groups* See pp. 847, 858. 

The following paragraphs exhibit, the one, frugality, the other, profusion, in th« 
use of connectives, carried perhaps to the farthest point of endurance : — 

** Morning came : we rusheJ to the fight ; from wing to win^ is the rolling 
strife. They fell like the thistle's head biueath the autumnal winds. In armor 
came a stately form : I mixed my strokes with the chief. By turns our shields 
are pierced:* loud rung our steely mails. His helmet fell to the ground. In 
brightness shone the foe. His eyes, two pleasant flames, rolled between his wan- 
dering locks. I knew Cathmor of Atha ; I threw my sjpear on the earth. Dork 
we turned, and silent passed to mix with other foes." — Ossiaiu 

•*And the three companies blew the trumpets, and brake the pitchers, and 
held the lamps in their hands, and the trumpets in their right hands to blow 
withal : and tliey cried, The sword of the Lordf, and of Gideon. And they stood 
every man in his place round about the camp ; and all the host ran, and cried, and 
Aed.^'— Bible. 

4m W hen the mind naturally expects uniformity of structure, a deviation is 
geucndly harsh, and should be avoided. Henoe, for instance, ** He went to plun- 
aer, instaad of governing^ the colony," though a mode of expression used by good 
writers, would probably be better expressed b/ saving, ^* to plandery and net to 
fooern," or, *^ •-akdcr to plunder than to yoottriJ^ J^ut when the sense or oven tht 
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melody of the ^ntence roqnircs a difference of struotnre, a deviation is allow^able ; 
a», " He has merely strung together words grammatically, and without absurdity." 
To say, '* He has merely strung together vordd grammatically, and not absurdly," 
might oonvey a different meanmg. 

A part relating to two or more connected parts, is usually construed in the 
mind with each, and hence it should make sense with each. '^ He can ^nd ought 
to go this evening"— He can to and ottght to go this evening. " It is different and 
injerior to the second"— It is <ii^dy«»^ to and inferlftr to the second. Therefore 
Bay, ** He can go and ouaht to go this evening ;" * It is different from the second, 
and inferior to it." "He was as much bek 'ed, but less aamired, than his 
brother"— He was as much beloved than his bi other, but less admired than his 
brother : say, '* He was as much beloved as his brother, but less admired." In 
such sentences, it is customary to make the third part relate to only one of the 
connected parts, by completing the construction with the first connected part, and 
requiring tne reader to supply the third part, in a suitable form, after the second 
connected part. When the two connected parts are very short, and the other part 
is very lon^, I question the impropriety of placing the latter after the other two, 
and requiring the reader to supply it in its proper form after the first of the con- 
nected parts. Why not supply a proper expression after the first, as well as after 
the second, of the connected parts ? "An improper fraction is equal to, or greater 
than. 1, because it expresses as many or more pjrts than it takes to equal a unit.'''' — 
D. A Colburn. To put the latter part of this, sentence in a different form, would 
make the sentence rather stiff, aftected, and pedantic. Besides, the construction 
Beems to be no wor:>e than that of such well-established expressions as, ** Preceded 
by one or more consonantal 

12. INTERJECTIONS. 

394. An interjection is a word that expresses an emotion 
only, and is not connected in construction with any other word. 

Ex.—" * 0, stay,' the maiden said, * and rest.' " "^fow, aiaa / fair In^." "/Wl / 
never trouble thy nead with such fancies." 

" Few, few, shall part where many meet I "^A / few shall part where many meet I 

The snow shall oe their winding-sheet, The snow shall be their windin^-she^t, 

And every clod beneath their feet And every clod beneath their teet 

Shall be a soldier^s sepulchre 1" Shall be a soldier's sepulchre 1" 

The latter stanza is the first as it was afterwards improved. Ah indicates mnoh 
bettor the transition from the storm of battle to the wail of woe. See also p. 56. 

395. Words from almost every other part of speech, and some- 
times entire phrases, when abruptly uttered to express emotion, may 
become interjections. 

Ex.— Strange ! behold ! what ! why ! indeed 1 mercy ! awav ! ** Why, there^ 
tkere, there P'' ^^Mre and brimstone / what have you been doing ?" 

396. But when it is not the chief purpose of the word to ex- 
press emotion, and when the omitted words are obvious, it may bo 
better to parse the word as usual. 

Ex. — ''^ Patience^ good ladyl comfort^ gentle Constance!" — Shakespeare. 
Have patience, good lady I receive comfort, [—be condoled,] gentle Constance. 

397. Words used in speaking to the inferior animals, and imi- 
tative words that are uttered with emotion, are generally inter 
jections. 

Ex. — H.'wr! gee ! whoh I scatl whist I 'st, 'st I " The words are fine, but 2» to 
the sense — b-Or-h /" — Newspaper. " Up comes a man on a sudden, slap i dash I 
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BnufTs out tlie candle, and carries away all tlie cash." Interjections. " When, 
elicJIr I the string the lat<jh did draw, and, je/t I the door went to the wa\'* —Bums, 
Interjections rather than adverbs. " The lark that Urni-lirra chants." — S/i€k, Ad- 
verb, showiuff how. '^ With a len^hened, load hoUoo, tt^wko^ twaJiUf tu^ 
wkcHMMf,^''-^Imnywn, A noun, descriptive of halloo. 

" Go, get yoa to bed and repose — 
To sit up so late is a scandal ; 
But, ere yoa have ta'en off your clothes, 
Be sure that you blow out the candle. 
M fol de rol tol de rcH kl^^'—B/race SmiCh. 

If such an expression can be parsed at all, it must be parsed aa an iateijection i- 
t may be said to indicate pleasurable emotioua. .) 

898. The case of a substantive after an interjection, often de- 
pends on some word understood. 

Ex. — "Ah »i«.'"=-Ah 1 pity me; or. Ah ! what has happened to me/ or, Ah ! 
wo is ^ m^ / or. Ah I it ffrieoes me. "Ah I luckless /"—An ! luckless am It ** 0, 
happy «»e/"— 0, happy are we! See also p. 144. 

399. When an interjection is used, it is generally placed at the 
beginning of the sentence ; but sometimes within the sentence, or 
even at the end ; and sometimes it stands alone. In its sjutax, it is 
always independent of other words. 



EXERCISES. 



Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Jbrw dm fhe worde: — 

Alas ! the way is wearisome and long. Adieu, and let me hear from you 
soon again. Gods*I if I couM but paint a. dying groan. Ah me I Hist! 
hush! within tlie gloom of yonder trees, methought a figure passed. 
Ha, ha, ha*>l well« said. Welcome, "welcome, Lafayette I Out upon 
her^ I thou torturest me, Tubal. 

Tub Abmort. — ^Ah I what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 

When the Death Angel touclies those swift keys I 

(a.) *\OodiS^ Is here used as an interjection^ it is abruptly uttered to express an emotion, 
etc. (ft.) "iJd, hOy har in an interjection, etc (c.) That thinj was " well said.** (rf.) '*0u< 
upon her T' is an interjectional phrase^ it is abrupUy uttered to express an emotion ; it de- 
notes auger, eta. 

OBSEBVATIOKS. 

Some interjections may be uttered by the speaker when alone, as alas ; others 
always have reference to another being, as farewell. Some denote painful emo- 
tions, as pieh ; others pleasurable emotions, as hurralt. Some indicate intense 
feeling, as oh ; others, slight emotion,* as eh. Some, depressed feelings, as alaa } 
others, buoyant emotions, as hiifho. Some of them, as Oj ah, are, like laughter 
and weeping, universal expressions for certain feelings: they are found m all 
languages. 

Interjections are most apt to occur when the mind is agitated or suddenly ex- 
cited ; and hence we meet with them most frequently in poetns, orations, novels, 
and dramatic writings. They do not impl v thought or reflection, like otlier words ; 
but spring instantaneously from the sensibilities or the will, with but little refer- 
euce, if any, to the intellect ; and henoe they are more capricious or less logical 
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than otber words, and not so fixed in form and signification. Thus. and ok da- 
note a variety of emotions, and are used bv some writers indiffereatly, one fur the 
other. Perhaps it woald be better to muke O denote onlv such emotions as ore 
lively and joytul ; and oA, saoh as are violent and sorrowful. ** Peace be with tbec. 
O our brother.'* — WhiUier. ♦* Oh my hearths love 1 oh my dear one ! . . . . mercy i 
mercy I all Is o'er I" — Id, Some writers recommend that O should always be pre- 
ferrea when an address is made. This is a plain and convenient distinction, bat 
it is not always observed. Some of the very common emotions, as wonder, auger, 
or joy, we find expressed ioteijectionall)r.by everso many different words. la 
fact, interjections being to some exteut instinctive sounds, their propriety does not 
idways depend on oouventioual usage, but often somewliat on the peculiar charac- 
ter and ooudition of the person usiug them. Frequently, a speaker takes merely 
■ome word or words of the previous speaker,— those whicu cluefly excited the sur 
prise, approbation, or indignation, — and uses them interjcctionally. ** Consider, 
6ir Charles is upon a visit to his bride. — Bride I he is fitter for the fallows." — 
Mritish Drama, As a general thing, however, interjections shot^d be selected with 
great care, and not used too frequently nor' too Meldom. When properly used, 
thev have sometimes a fine effect ; but it must not be inferred that they alone can 
maxe discourse sprightly or pathetic. They must grow naturally out of the sub- 
ject or the sentimeut. They may, like the overspreading vine, deepen the shude 
of teeling, but they can not supply the place of the tree. When I see them 
standing thick on a page, 1 am generally reminded of the well-known line of 
Dry den : — 

** He whistled, as he went, for want of thought.** 

It is perhaps needless to add that the words of swearing or cursing, which 
rowdies use for grace and emphasis, are interjections as superftuous as ungentle- 
manly* 



WORDS BBLONQINa TO TWO OR MORE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

400. The part of speech to which a given word belongs, should al- 
ways be determined by the sense in which the word is used. When I 
Bay, ** Our «;efi is deep," w^ is a noun ; " The man is w;cK," weJS. is an 
adjective; ''John writes wtXi^^ weQ is an adverb; '*The waters weQ from 
the ground," weU is a verb. 

▲11 is used-^ 

As &ii OiifecUve, "^fl flowers must &da" 

As a noun, ^'Not aU that glistens, is gold." 

As an adverb. ^*AU [altogether] listless roamed a shepherd swain.'' 
As is used — [^*A8 cold as ice" — degrm. 

As an adverb, *' Skate as I skate" — manner. " It fell aa I entered" — (mml 

As a cof^'unction. **A8 Isince] we all must die, why not be chaiLtabie V* 

As a pronoun. ** Let such aa hear, take heed." 
Before is used-« 

As an adverb. "I came be/ore it rained." 

As a preposition. ** Ho stood before me." 
So are also used above, after, below, ere, etc 
Both is used — 

As an adjective. " JBoth trees are in blossom." 

As a conjunction. *' She is both handsome and intelligeot'* 
So are also used either, neither, etc. 
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But la used-^ 

As a conjunction, " Sin may gratify, put repentance stingi.* 
As a preposition. " Whence all but [eaccept] him had fled." 
As an adverb, " Words are bui [anly] leaves." 

For H used— 

As a preposition. " He works for me.*' 
As a cor^'unction. " Improve each day, for life is shorf 
So is also used notunthstanding. 

Much is U93d — 

As an adseciive. " Much money is often an evil." 
As an adverb. '* He is much better than he was.*' 
As a noun, " Where much is given, much will be required." 
So are also used more, Uttle, less^ etc 

Since is used — 

As a preposition. *^Since last year." 

As an adverb. " It happened long since." 

As a conjuncOon. ^^SiJtce no one claims it, I will keep it" 

That is used^ 

As an ad^'ecpive, ^^That book belongs to me." [years.'* 

As a conjunction. " Few people know ihai some crows live a hundred 
As a rdaMve pronoun. " The same flag thai \which'\ we saw Sefoie." 
As a demonstrative pronown. " The court of England or that \ihe cowQ ot 

Wliat is nsed— [i^ce." 

As an interrogative pronoun. " WTiai ails you ?" 
As a relative pronoun with one case. " I know w?iat ails you," 
As a relative pronoun with two cases. " Take wJiai I offer." 
As an adjective. " WTiai news from Genoa ?" 

As an adverb. " What [partly] by entreaty, and wfuU by threatening, I 
succeeded." What, 1 think, for somewhat ; an unusual and iuelegiuit 
expression. 
As an interjection, "Whai! take my money, and my life too ?" 

When doubtful cases occur, a large dictionary may be consulted ; and the teacher may 
■ometimes translate the expression literally into some foreign language, and decide ao- 
oordingly. 



GENERAL EXERCISES. 

All the remaining errors in regard to grammar, may be summed up under the 
three following Leads: — 

1. Sentences having too many words, 2. Sentences wanting words, 
3. Sentences in any other respect faulty. 

1, Sentences having too many Words. 

No word should be used that is not needed to express the meaning 
correctly, clearly, and forcibly. 

The first qualification required, is a genius. — Pope. Old age will prove 
% joyless and a dreary season, if we urrive at it with an unimproved or 
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with a oomipted mind. These counsels were the dictates of rirtne, and 
the dictates of trae honor. Avarice and cunning^ may gain an estate, but 
avtu-ice and cunuiug can not gain friends. His two sisters were both of 
them liandsome. Thought and lauguage act and react upon each other mutu- 
ally. The neck connects the head and trunk together. These savage p>eopIe 
seemed to have no other element but that of war. The more that you give him, 
the mure will he want^ They returned back to the city from whence they had 
come forth. If I mistake not» I think I have seen you before. Whenever he 
sees me, he always inquires concerning my health. These are rights that Con- 
gress can not infringe upon. Our debts and our sins are generally greater than 
we think for. — Franklin, Their situation can scarcely be conceived of at the 
present day. The continental army moved down to Charleston in the latter 
end of the year. — Jiamsay. These things had great and politic ends in their 
being established. That there snath will not tit this here scythe. 

Such have no other law but the will of their prince. — Kent How different 
is the conduct of the prosecutors from that of yours I The passion of anger, the 
passion of envy, and the passion of avarice. And he pursued after the children 
of Israel Thoise nice shades by which vbtues and vices approach each one 
another. — Murray. The other book is equally as good. All of my time. 
These examples serve to explain both the parts of the rule. He died in less 
than two hours' time. Failing in his first effort, he again repeated it James 
is tall, but Henry is taller than he. We sought in vain to find the path. ,He 
succeeded in gaming the universal love of all men. Let us be ready according 
as opportunities present themselves, to make a prudent investment of our means. 
The umbrageous shade of the woody forest He is temperate, he is disinterested, 
mid ho is benevolent; he is an ornament to his family, and a credit to his pro- 
fession. Perseverance, in laudable pursuits, will reward all our toils, and will 
produce effects beyond our calculation. The Incas, or kings of Peru, and aH 
those partaking of, or being within a certain degree of consanguinity to them . . • 
were allowed this privilege. — all tfiose wUhin a certain degree — £eing con- 
tent with deserving a triumph, he refused the honor of it Having been reared 
in affluence, he could not endure poverty. (Allowable ; though *' having heen^ 
may be omitted.) 

His happy, cheerful temper, remote from discontent, keeps up a kind of day- 
light in his mmd, excludes every gloomy prospect, and iills it with a perpetual 
serenity. (By a multiplicity and variety of wonls, the thoughts and sentiments are 
not set off and accommodated ; but, like David dressed out and equipped in Saul's 
armor, they are encumbered and oppressed. There is a sweetness and sacred 
hohuess in a mother's tears, when they are dropped and fall on the face of her 
dying and expiring babe, which no eye can see, and no one can behold, with a 
heart untouched and unaffected. 

2. Sentences wanting Words, 

No word should be omitted that is needed to express the meaning 
correctly, clearly, and forcibly. 

How shall we, any other way, account for it f It is not only the duty, btrt 
biterest, of young persons, to be studious and virtuous. Such a law would in- 
volve the good and bad, the innocent and guilty, in the same calamity. It is 
education which ahnost entirely forms the character, the freedom or slavery, 
the happiness or misery, of the world. Let us avoid the making such amend- 
ments as will be needless. As much propriety must be observed in the dress 
of the old as young. — Addison. Chancery will treat it as a personal matter, so 
far as respects the rights of creditors. Transitive verbs have an active and pea- 
Bive paiticlple. The speculation will produce great gain or loss. — or yreai 
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1088, The people of this country poasess a healthy climate and soil. By these 
happy labors, they who sow and reap, will rejoice together. The court of 
France or England was to be the umpire. He regards his word, but you do 
not. The natural abilities of some men much exceed others. I think his 
works more classical than all our other historians. We were at the fair, and 
saw every thing tliere. — i?KU was there. We speak that we do know, and 
testify to that we have -seen. A servant whose duty was to take care of the 
children. — duty it was — Which road should be taken, was not easy to de- 
termine. This is what best became us to do. — Swift. He met with such a 
reception as those only deserve who are content to take. — Id. 

I do not remember any place where he said so. — Jte ever said so. It is 
fiyreign to the present purpose, to more than allude to these facts. You can not 
read too much of the classics, nor too welL — nor read it — Simon, son of 
Jonah, lovest thou me more than these ? (Ambiguous.) At that place we 
were r cither well paid nor fed. Not a fence or fruit-tree was to be seen.— 
Irving. — nor a — Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any season of the 
year pltasant to look upon, but never so much as in the opening of spring. — 
Addison. — so much so — I am inclined to adopt your book, and encourage 
others to do likewise. — and to encourage-^ The scribes made it their pro- 
fession to study and teach the laws of Moses. The sale of one farm or several 
will take place to-day. English verse is regulated rather by the number o\ 
syllables than of feet There is no situation so good anywhere. — is not any^ 
where else a — How can I distinguish the good from bad ? He was a warrior by 
necessity, if not choice. I believe that when things are at worst they will cer- 
tainly mend ; and when they are at best, they will soon deteriorate. 

His honor, interest, and religion, were all embarked in the undertaking. 
(Bopeat his,) I suppose he prefers her, because she possesses more beauty, 
more accomplishments, and wealth, than the other. By this habitual indeli- 
cacy, tlie virgins smiled at what they blushed before. — blushed at — By 
such a course, the progress of the pupil will be greatly facilitated, and many diffi- 
culties avoided. tSuch were the drst settlements in Texas, claiming to be 
civilized, but have now passed away. It was neither the buying lauds, nor 
dealing in mules, but extravagance of his wife, that made him a bankrupt 
Neither my brother nor sister went to the fiiir. He did not know whether it 
would be best to sell his lot or farm. The hawk was chased by the martins, as 
well as crows. Whether we take the upper or lower route, we can not get 
there in two days. The cholera is said to be in New Orleans and vicinity. 
He is eminent both as a lawyer and politician. Not only the peace of the 
guuily was broken, but theur dignity considerably duuiuished, by this alliance. 

3. Sentences faulty in Thought or Expression, 

1. The words, the modes of expression, and the arrangement, should 
b6 the best the language afibrds for the author's meaning. 

2. We should always think with clearness, vigor, and a full compre- 
hension of the subject^ and speak or write accordingly. 

3. What is said or written, should be sensible and becoming,^-or in 
liccordauce with nature, truth, and reason. 



" AH the parts of a sentence should correspond with one another : 
a regular and dependent construction, throughout^ should be carefully 
preser ved.' ' — Murray* 

You may as well spend the balnnoe of the evening with us. I do not, how. 
ever, iuiagiue that the water-spout would have endangered the lods of the ship. 
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Will you fix the dock so that it will run? The bnsinesB wQl suit any oni 

who enjoys bad health. Religion will afford as pleasure, when others forsake 
us. I am willing to pay a hundred or two dollars. Tiie more I see of hia 
conduct, I like him betier. Form your measures with prudence, but all anxiety 
about the issue divest yourself oC Though virtue borrows no assistance from, 
yet it may be accompanied by, the advantages of fortune. The Greeks, fear^ 
iiig to bo surrounded on all sides, ^ heeled about and halted, with the river oo 
their backs. — Goldsmith. Replevin is when suit is brought to recover property 
in the possession of another.* The mill stood between tlie old and new bridges. 
He wrote the recommendations both of the first and last editions. The m:ui« 
ner of these authors' writing books so Lst, I will now explain. I can not find 
one of my books. *> We have not the least right to your protection. I want 
to see what he wants. When if precedes a verb, it is in the subjunctive mood. 
Porter, however, fired some three or four times at Jones, before he felL The 
Romans stipulated with the Cartliagiuians, to furnish them with ships for trans- 
port and war. — ArbvUhnot, Solomon, the son of David, who built toe temple 
of Jerusalem, was the richest monarch that ever reigned over the Jewish 
people. 

He has little regard for your and my friend^s welfare. White sheep are 
much more common than black. The heads of a panther and a cat are similar 
in shape. He is not ricii,« and incompetent for business. The furniture is 
more showy than useful ; but that, I suppose, was not taken into considers^ 
tion.' He came on the boat, which his fiiends expected.* He sent me 
the books, which he had promised.^ The magistrate punished him for 
some misdemeanor, ^hich was approved.i^ Be honest, for it certainly is 
the best policy.** He was thouglit to be very polite, which indeed he was 
to those of whom he expected favors.* He is always still and grave, which 
makes him to be tliouglit wisej I was thinking of the best place for an 
office,^ This can be made an objection against one government as well as an- 
other. The valley of the Amazon is perhaps as large as the Mississippi ; but 
more of it is overflown. I have that that will keep you. There is not a harder 
part ill human nature, than becoming wealth and greatness. This letter being 
too long for the present paper, I inteud to print it by itself It mattered liitle 
what tlie nature of the task was ; whether it were organizing an opposition to a 
political fection, or a troop of cavalry to resist mvasiou.— Pre»co^^ 

The acceptance must also be absolute, and not in any respect differing from 
the bill A participle is a word derived from a verb, and which denotes action, 
or a state ol being. There is no vice which mankind carry to such wild ex- 
tremes as that of avarice. It had been better for us to serve the Kgyptiang, than that 
we should die in the wilderness.* — Bilk, This victory seemed to be like a res- 
urrection from the dead, to the Eastern States. Jolm Rutledge and John Jay 
were nearly of an age. The people had not the wherewith to pay their debts. 
The supplying an army by contraciors, Gen. Jackson had objected to, as highly ob- 
jectionable. Here it is rare for three fiiir days to follow each otlier. The pre- 
tenders to polish and refine the English language, have chiefly multiplied abuses 
and absurdities. Grod heapeth fevers on his servants, ever liberal and faithfol. 
The work, in its full extent, being now afflicted with an asthma, and finding tbft 
powers of life gradually declining, he had no longer courage to undertake^^ 
Johnson, Dryden makes a very handsome observation on Ovid's writing a leJr 
ter fi'om Dido to JEneas, in the Ibilowmg words. The perplexity that Attenof 

» is 8 mode of triiil for the recovery of b even one o^ or^ can find all bat one 

c nor is he competent, or^ and h6 in iacompetent 

d but Its utility, I spppose, waA not taken lato consideration « according to the expectation 

f as he had promi^d to do, or^ according to promise E and the punishment 

b for honesty is > and indeed he was so to those J and therefore lie is tboii|^ 

k vhat place vroald be best ' than to die In 
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ft multiplicity of criticisms by various hands, many of which are sure to be Aitile^ 
many of them ill-founded, and some of them contradictory to others, is incon* 
oeivable." 

It is an acknowledged fiict by some of our most experienced teachers, Ac.« 
I never heard mentioned that fellow's being a poet before." The lou^, undis* 
turfoed possession implies the title to be good.P The hyena, they pretend, to 
have been brougiit from Abyssinia. By analyzing is meant the resolving of 
a sentence into its elements. The book is meant to be adapted to the capacity 
of children. (A clumsy mode of expression; change tlie sentence.) The 
hosts stood stilL (Want of euphony.) We were exceedingly kindly treated. 
They died and fought for liberty. (Unnatural arrangement.) Intemperance 
produces death, misery, and want. The merciful are blessed, for they shall ob- 
tain mercy. The family treated me in the same way that they treat their own 
eons.q What is the reason that you are here yet ?* By agitating and dis- 
cussion, the truth is elicited. Some governments forfeit the property of out- 
laws. When there is no heir, the estate of course f )rfeits to the state.* I 
wish to cultivate a farther acquaintance with you. Thursday is set aside for 
tlianicsgiving day.' And this is it men mean by distributive justice, and is 
properly termed equity." 1% was an unsuccessful undertaking, which, although 
It has ^iled, is no objection* to an enterprise so well concerted. And lie entered 
into a oertsiin man's house named Justus, one that worshiped God. At the 
same time, there are some defects which must be acknowledged, in his Odyssey. 
^-Blair. They were refused entrance into, and forcibly driven from, the house. 
As the denominator is greater, the value must be less. 

Between grammar, logic, and rhetoric, there exists a close and happy con- 
aection; which reigns through all science, and extends to all the powers of olo 
quence.' — MaJmn, (Observe tliat which here can not properly represent tlie 
identical connection mentioned before it.) No other employment beside a book- 
seller suited his inclinations. There is no talent so useful toward rising in the 
world, or which puts men more out of the reach of fortune, than that quality 
generally possessed by the dullest sort of people, and is, in common language, 
called discretion.* Many would gladly exchange riches and honors fur that 
more quiet and humbler station which you are now dis.satistied with. As tiie 
guilt of an officer will be greater than that of a common servant, if he provo 
negligent ; so the reward of his fidelity will prove proportionably greater. At 
first, he was received with great fuvorableness, but his stupidne.HS soon appeared. 
The greatest masters of critical learning diifer among one another. An elo- 
quent speaker may give more, but not more convmcing arguments, than this 
plain man offered. I fiivored him, because in looks he lavored my brother. 

The wealthy merchant and the journeyman tradesman were seen marching 
side by side, and oflen excliangod the contents of their canteens with each other.' 
'^BiaL of U. & In seeking to dig up one fact, it is incredible the number of i'sucta 
\ unearthed. — Irving, The asylum was founded upwards of two centuries since, 
on an old monastic establislimeut. — Id. By this system, money became plenty 
—-such as it was. — Id, A letter written by an inhabiUnt of that pljice, 
speaks of the sudden apparition of the enemy. — Irving's Washington. The 
blunder was detected on an order being issued for a now supply of car- 
tridges.y — Id. If his army were demoralized, or was badly whipped, such 
deliberaiton would not have been seen on either side. — Boston Post. I know 

» of which many n a fact acknowledged o heard that fellow mentioned 

as being a poet, or, heard it mentioned that that fellow ia i that the title is good, 

q me aft they r Why are you * escheats t set apart ' is what 

men mean .... and what « Gramtnar .... have and such a connection reigns, indeed 

trough ^ which is generally .... and which Is « slu^ed t)ie oonten|« 
vUea an order was issued. 

13 
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that all words which are signs of complex ideas furnish matter of mistake a.id 
cavil — Locke. No nation can or have any right to look for re&pect abroad aa 
being just, that is not tirst honest at home. — Smft. Which wl.en Beelzebub 
perceived, than whom none higher sat. (An uncouth knarl; rather saj, "than 
who^^ or, " than /le," or, " none higher sat than Ac.") 

I beg the favor of your acceptance of a copy of a view of the manu&ctorios of the 
West Hiding of the county of York. When one gives one^s self the liberty to 
lauge and run over in one's thoughts the different geniuses of men which one 
meets in the wc rid, one can not but observe, that most of the indirection and 
artifice, which is used among men, does not proceed so much from a degeneracy 
in nature, as an affectation of appearing men of consequence by such practices.* 
— British Essayists, (Too many ories ; there are also other faults.) The awful 
distance which wo bear towards her in all our thoughts of her, and that cheerful 
lamiliarity with which we approach her, are certain instances of her being the 
truest object of love of any of her sex. — lb. Never delay till to-morrow, (for 
to-morrow is not yours; and, though you should hve to enjoy it, you must not 
overload it with a burden not its ov/^n,) what reason and conscience tell yoa 
ought to be performed to-day. (Take out the parenthesis, and put it aitor the 
rest of the sentence, in a separate, distinct sentence.) The discontented man 
(&s his spleen iriitates and sours his temper, and leads him to discharge his venom 
on all with whom he stands connected) is never without a great share oi' ma- 
lignity. 

Last Saturday a gang of highwaymen broke into an empty house, and strip- 
ped it of all its furniture. — Newspaper. It is always objectionable to use the 
same word too often. In familiar conversation we frequently make use of eUip- 
sis.** (To make use of a nonentity, or of the absence of a thing, is absurd.) A 
vest which from a naked Pict his grandsire had won. When a person is 
spoken to, he is of the second person. ^'^ The use of which accents [Greek and 
Koman] we have now entirely lost.** — Blair, (We never had them to lose.) 
Our modern pronunciation must have appeared to them [the Greeks and Romans] 
a lifeless monotony.^*** — Id. (They never heard it.) To be convicted of bribery, 
was then a crime altogether unpardonable.** Orthograpiiy means word-mak- 
ing, or speUing.f' — Smith's Grammar. Abercrombie had still nearly four times 
the number of the enemy .«f«f — Irving, The Latin tongue, in its purity, never 
was in this country.^ *» The notions of Lord Sunderland were always good; 
but he was a man of extravagant habits. 

The following erroneous sentences, which are taken from Whateley's Logic, 
belong to the class called fallacies. Most fallacies arise because the same word 
has often several different meanings, or because it may be applied to objects 
of the same general class, with greater or less comprehensiveness. 

None but whites are civilized: the ancient Germans were whites: therefore 
they were civilized. (Observe here that the whites referred to in the second 
proposition are none of the whites referred to in the first proposition.) Notliing 
is heavier tlian platina : feathers are heavier than nothing : therefore feathers 
are heavier than platina. (My dog has more legs than no dog : no dog has 
twelve legs: therefore my dog has more than twelve legs.) All cold is ex- 
pelled by heat : this person's disorder is a cold : therefore it is to bo expelled 
by heat. He who is most hungry, eats most: he who eats least, is most hungry: 
therefore he who eats least, eats most. Whatever body is m motion, must move 
either in the place where it is, or in a place where it is not : neither of these 
is possible : therefore there is no such thing as motion. 

1 When a person, &c. ^ ellipses arc frequently alloTred bb When • 

i)erson is spoken to, the noun or pronoun used for addressing him ii cc lis . . . . 

ost JJ would have appeared ee Bribery was ^ means, literally, 

correct writing Kb four times as uiany mei) >>'• vrua never spoken, In its purity, in. 
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Hiscellaneous Eicamples to be Corrected, 

^ Honor or reputation are dearer than life. — Bouvier, 

Mr. Burke was oflfered a very important and lucrati7e office. — Goodrick, 

The protest laid quietly on the table. — Irving. 

Tc this, in a great measure, has been attributed the successes of the MofllomflL 
^Id. 

You have chose the worse. — Id, 

The greater part of the forces were retired into winter-quarters. — Id. 

Washington was given the command of a division partly composed of his own 
men. — Id. 

She doubted whether this were not all delusion, and whether she was not 
•till in the palace. — Id. 

. The Indian chief and his son, being a small distance from the line of march, 
was surrounded and taken. — Id. 

Where will we find such merry groups now-a-days ? — Id. 

Sir Walter speaks to every one as if they were his blood relations. — Id. 
. The right wing was composed of Glover's, Mason's^ and Patterson's regi- 
ments. — Id. 

Burgoyne was stated as being arrived at Quebec to command the forces in an 
inyasion from Canada. — Id 

Were Aristotle or Plato to come among us, they would find no contrast more 
complete than between the workshops of their Athens and those of New York. 

On rather a narrow strip of land.— JE Everett 

We had fortunately engaged rooms at the only decent inn at Melrose, and 
after supper went out at nine o'clock to see the abbey. — Id. 

To the antiquary and artist, these columns are a source of inexhaustible ob- 
■ervations and designs. — Byron. 

That fortune, fame, power, life, hath named themselves a star. — Id. 

He knew not what it was to die. — Id. 
And goodly sons grew by his side, 
But none so lovely and so brave 
As him who withered in the grave. — Id 

Sir Henry Wotton used to say that critics were Hke brushers of noblemen'i 
dotnes.— ^j^ocon. 

Let them the state adorn, and he defend. — Oowley. 
He is, indeed, more of an antiquary than an historian. — Craik. 
Liiigard brings forward good reasons for differing with Wright. — Id. 
His curse be on hinu He who knoweth where 
The lightnings hide. — Mrs. Sigowney. 

My robe, and my mtegrity to Heaven, is all I now dare call my own.— 
Shakespeare. 

A silk dress or a flowered bonnet were then great rarities. — History of Pen^ 
Bykania. 

Thomas Penn, soon after his arrival, aided by seven special oommissionera, 
entered upon the adjustment of the southern boundary, and running the line b<»» 
tween the proprietaries and Lord Baltimore. — lb. (Recast the sentence.) 

Mr. Dana asked Mr. Gore's leave to say a few words, which he did ; after 
which he retired from the Convention. — EllioVs Debates. 

What is seventy-five cents, or even a dollar, an acre ? — lb. 

The miller was bound to have returned the flour. — Kent. 

The true rule was stated to be that the seller was liable to an action of deo^l^ 
If be fraudulently misrepreseut the thing sold. — Id 
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To inquire w?.ether or no the party be an idiot or lunatia — Mo, StaJMu. 
The constable shall execute such jury summons hXrlj and impartially, and 
sliall not summou any person whom he has reason to belieye is biased or piej- 
udi^ed for or against either of the parties. — lb. 

It is a Aill two hours to dinner. — Harper'B Magaasint, 
The two electric fluids neutralized each others' effects. — Ih, 
My suspicions were being more and more confirmed every minute. — lb. 
Now, then, what should you think water was composed of? — Ih. 
Of the other two there exists only the first book, and the plan of the 
•Boood. — lb. 

It is a little chQd of two years old. — lb. 
He knew not which to most admire. — lb. 
We have other two remarks to offer. — lb. 

BarnabaB and his brother became, as companions in crime UEually do^ (nu 
|«dous of one another. — lb. 

In England, every one is fVee as soon as they touch the land. — lb. 

There was the house and out»buildinga^ all of an unfimhionable kind.— i&. 

It was I who destroyed £hrenbeig's theory that the vokvox ghbator was aa 
•nunal. — AtlanHr Monthly, 

Which phrase, if it mean anything, means paper money.— i&. 

Some virtues are only seen in adversity. — Edeciic Magazine, 

I shall be happy always to see my friends. — lb. 

He Dot only watched a gCKxl opportunity to liberate his prisoner, but swam 
with him across the river on his back. — BeHgious Memoirs, 

The queen bore all her duties stoutly, as she expected others to bear 
them. — Hist of Netherlands. 

Each occupied their several premises, and &rmed their own land. — Jefferson, 

Kew York, with several posts in the neighborhood, were in possession of the 
eneray. — Id, 

My residence is at present at his lordship's, where I might, was my heart dis- 
engaged, pass my time very agreeably, as there is a very amiable young lady 
lives at the same house. — Washington's Letters, 

We have much to say on the subject of this life, and wIU often find ourselves 
to dissent fh}m the opinions of the biographer. — Macaulay, 

If we examine with minuteness the fiiUing snow, we will observe that each 
flake consists of a number of exceedingly delieate particles of ice. — E, SargeaL 

But we will£iil of our conviction, if we have not made it evident, &c — OriUqm 
on Worcester, 

A squirrel can climb a tree quicker than a boy. — Webster. 

Parents are of all other people the veiy worst judges of their children's merits; 
Ibr what they reckon such, is seldom any thmg dse but a repetition of their own 
faults. — Addison, 

The having a grammar of our mother-tongue first taught, would facilitate oar 
youths learning their Latin and Grreek grammars. — Id, 

We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those imagee 
which we have received, into all the varieties of picture and vision. — Id. 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him. — Murray's Gr<un. 

By intercouii«e with wise and experienced persons, who knpw the world, we 
may improve and rub off the rust of a private education. — lb. 

Prepositions, you recollect, connect words, as well as conjunctions j how, then, 
can you tell the one from the other ? — Smith, 

Precept I. Avoid low and provincial egressions. Pbeoept 8. Observe 
the natural order of things or eyents^ and do not put iha cart b^ort Urn 
horse, — Gooid Brown, 
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Id speaking or writing, we should avoid redundancy^ deJMency^ tautology^ 
rnnibiguUffj obstxrity^ affodaXion^ pedantry^ vulgarity, silliness, faiseness, absurdity^ 
nonsense, self-contradiction, and saij phraseology that is not the best the lan- 
guage affords. 

In general, the fewer the words we use to express our meaning, the better. 
Many of the most esteemed and durable paragraphs in our literature, are such 
as tell much in very few words. It is easy to multiply words ; but it is dis- 
agreeable to be obliged to read through a large volume, to get what might have 
been told us as well in a small pamphlet 

To the abundant or excessive use of words, we commonly apply the terms 
verbosity, pleonasm, redundancy, and tautology. Verbosity implies the use of 
circuitous expressions, or it is the telling of things in a rouno-about way : it ia 
opposed to sententiousness or conciseness, '* They who first settled in the country, 
made choice of the most desirable lands ;" better, " The first settlers took the 
best lands." Pleonasm is the use of some word or expression that is not es- 
sential, but still adds to the vigor of the sentence; as, "I saw it with my own 
eyes;" "Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny bride;** " One of the few, the im- 
mortal names, that were not bom to die." Bedundancy is a needless repetition of 
words, or a needless fullness of expression ; as, " We both of us went on the same 
day, and, besides, moreover, we both of us returned back on the same day ;" cor- 
rected, '*Both of us went and returned the same day." Tauto'togy is the telling 
of the same thing, or nearly the same thing, again and again, m otiier wayi 
" The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, and heavily in clouds brings on the 
day." — Addison^ as quoted and criticised by Johnson, *^Let observation, with ex- 
tensive view, survey mankind from China to Peni." — Johnson himself. As much 
as to say, "Let observation, with extensive observation, obserre mankind from 
China to Peru. Law and lawyers abound in tautology and redundancy, and 
sometimes in needless technical terms. 

It is generally much easier to find other ways of telling the same thing, than 
to add more new thoughts to what is ah-eady said; hence it very often happens, 
that persons, in order to fill up the time or paper, add new words and expressioni 
without adding new ideas: they string togBther synonymous terms and ox* 
pressions, just as if they meant to repeat what they have lear^jed in some dic- 
tionary. It is said that Daniel Webster resolved — " Never to use a word that 
does not add some new idea, or modify some idea already expressed." Those 
words may in general be omitted, which are readily inferred, by the hearer or 
reader, from the words that are given ; and those thoughts may be left unex- 
pressed, which are readily inferred firom the thoughts that are expressed. The 
chief fiiults to be guarded against in seeking for brevity of expression, are a&- 
scuriiy and deficiency; which firequently arise from the use of very general and 
comprehensive terms, and finom the omission of words. The allowable or elegant 
omi4ion of words is termed ellipsis. Dialogue, and discourse uttered under the 
influence of great excitement, are most frequently elliptical 

Coleridge, to give his notion of a perfect style^ once said that he had lately 
read, of Southey's prose, several pages so well written that nothing in them 
presented itself to his mind except the author's meaning, — that no word, no 
mode of expression, and no jar in the train of thought, diverted or drew his at- 
tention. A perfect style, then, is so transparent a medium for rUe thought as to 
become itself invisible, — a train of words presenting the meaning so well and im- 
pressively that it passes by itself unobserved. It has been truly said, *' Nature's 
chief masterpiece is writing-well." A person's skill in style depends chiefly on 
his knowledge, judgment, and taste, and his practice in composition. His dis- 
ooorse should be, tliroughout, one entire, consistent, congruous, and perfect pio 
tuie ot all that is pertinent to the subject, his aim, and the reader's capacity 
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prcflentisfl; neither too much nor too little. Nothing important sliould be left 
oiit^ and nothing useless should be allowed to come in. In short, the piece 
Bhculd be such that no word, phrase, clause, sentence, or paragrapii, can- be 
omitted, inserted, transposed, or changed, without injuring the excellence of the 
whole. Tlie natural order of tilings shoul 1 be observed, or such an order as will 
make the greatest impression. If thougiitful of what we are sajing, we would 
hardly say, " He dressed and washed himself;" " He tumbled, head over heels, 
into the river;'' ** He will kill, steal, cheat, and lie, for gold." Things that have 
no connection, should not be jumbled together ; as, *' I am well, and hope you 
have got my last letter." We should not bo so flighty as to say something on 
one ''opic, then pass to another topic, then come again to the first topic : nor should 
wo, in a subsequent part of the discourse, tell, as if we had not told, what we 
have already told ; nor make any statement Incoisistent with some other state- 
ment at some distance before it 

The transition from one topic to another should be natural and easy. Not 
BO many different subjects should be introduced into one sentence as will make 
it confused. The most importmt parts should be placed where they will make 
the strongest impression. Modifying parts should be so placed or distributed as 
to encumber the discourse as little as possible,- and to show clearly and readily 
what they are intended to modify. The longer and more important parts of a 
sentence should generally follow the shorter and less important parts. To con- 
clude a sentence with an insignificant word or phrase, is always inelegant. 

When a serial structure has been adopted, it is generally disagreeable to dis- 
oontiuue or to change it, before the entire enumeration is made. Parts con- 
trasted or emphatically distinguished, should generally be expressed with full- 
ness. " It is not by indolence, but by diligence, that you will succeed." 
'* Spring borrowed a new charm from its undulating grounds, its luxuriant wood- 
lands, its sportive streams, its vocal birds, and its blusliing flowers." Parts con- 
nected by correlative words, and parts implying contrast or comparison, must 
generally be expressed so nearly alike as possible. Observe the elegance of ar- 
rangement and expresssion in the following sentence : " Homer hurries us with 
a commanding impetuosity; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty: Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows with a careful magnificence." 

Short sentences and long ones should be properly intermixed. Many short 
sentences, m succession, are apt to have a disagreeable hitching or jerking effect; 
and long-winded sentences also displease, by becoming tiresome or tedious. Most 
of the best modern writers rather prefer short sentences and simple structure, to 
long and complicated sentences. Long and involved sentences should generally 
be avoided, by expressing the same meaning in two or more shorter sentences. 
A long parenthesis within a sentence is generally better expressed by taking it 
out, and putting it after or before the other part, as a didtmct sentence. It is 
sometimes better to recast a disagreeable sentence altogether ; or to dismiss it, 
and to express the meaning in some other way. Mr. Bancroft says, in his His- 
tory, " Private interest, directed to the culture of a valuable staple, was more 
productive than the patronage of England; and tobacco enriched Virginia." 
llere the toba(yjo clause is hitched on very abniptly and awkwardly ; just as if tlie 
author did not know what to do with it. Perhaps Macaiday would have said : 
" Piivate interest, directed to the culture of a valuable staple, was mure pro- 
ductive than the patronage of England. The Virginians turned their attention 
to tobacco ; and tobacco enriched them." 

In selecting words, or modes of expression, the question is not whetlier they 
are perfectly adapted to express the meaning, but whether they are the best the 
language affords for the meaning ; if they are, then they are proper. The pref- 
erence should, in general, be given to those words and expressions which are 
most popular, or understood by the greatest number of people: and whosa 
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AiBdaniental meaning, when they are analyzed, or traced to their etymology, ac- 
cords best with the sense in which we mean to use them. 

Our little words of one or two syllables, and our pithy idioms, are generally 
the best A great master of language says : " Saxon words can not be used too 
frequently. They abridge and condense, and smack of life and experience, and 
form the nerve and sinew of the best writings of the day; while the Latin is the 
tat. The Saxon puts small and conyenient handles to things, handles that aro 
easy to grasp; while your ponderous Johnsonian phraseology extends and ex- 
aggerates, and never peels the chaff from the wheat." Dr. Johnson said, " The 
Rehearsal has not life enough to keep it sweet ;" but immediately recollecting 
himself, he added, ** It possesses not sufficient vitality to preserve it from putre- 
faction." He defines net-work so that no lady can ^il to have a clearer idea oc 
it than she ever had before : " Any thing reticulated or decussated, with inter- 
stices at equal distances between the intersections." 

We should never use foreign words, expressions, or idioms, when we have 
native ones that will express tlie meaning as well. Such a use of languages is 
nonsensical, affected, and pedantic. ** Is Lizzie on the carpet adhuc f Are things 
still in statu, qnof I shall put out in a few days, and go quo animus fert ; — ^)'ou 
know where." — IVom a Letter. *' Tres humble serviteur. Et comment sa porte, 
Mademoiselle f Why you look divinely. But, mon enfant, they have dressed 
you out most diabolically. Why, what a coiffure must you have 1 and, oh mon 
Dieu I a total absence of rouge. But perhaps you are out." — Foote : Englishman 
retwmedjrom Parts. 

The following paragraph is composed in the French idiom : "I no sooner 
found myself here than I visited my new apartments, which are composed of 
five {Neces; the small room, which gives upon the garden, is practised through 
the great one, and there is no other issue. As I was exceeded with fatigue, I 
no sooner made my toilette ttian X let myself fall upon a bed of repose, where 
sleep came to surprise me." 

It is not always easy to determine what is genuine English idiom. Our lan- 
guage, being formed from several others, has idioms from them aU, To what 
extent foreign idioms may be allowed in our poetry, it is not easy to determine. 
I incline to think, that in the whole ol' our poetry — English, Welsh, Scotch, 
Irish, and American — may be found all the naturally intelligible idioms from all 
the foreign languages that our writers ever studied. 

It is possible to make discourse out of words merely ; that is, without having 
▼iyid ideas of things themselves. Words are often strung together gram- 
matically, and with just enough sense or propriety to avoid absurdity. Such 
emptiness of expression may be termed nonsense. It comes from dull minds, or 
from indolent or vacant states of the mind. Thus it happened that a certain 
Spanish poet could not tell wliat his own sonnet meanl^ and thus liave been 
produced hundreds of unmeaning paragraphs in our literature. Hence we can 
not be too careful, or use too great efforts, in getting at clear and distinct ideas. 
Imleed, vioidy statuesque ideas are the greatest charm, or that which, above all 
things else, enchains the hearer or reader. Truth — truth worth learning and 
remembering, is the first quality ; and the next is beauty. 

A oomraon species of nonsense and pedantry is the grandiloquent use of 
learned language, when the speaker or writer has nothing to say, or does uoi 
himself comprehend, or only in a shadowy way, what he pretends to explain or 
prove to others. 

Ex. — *' The thinkable, even when compelled by analysis to make the nearest 
approach that is possible to a negation of intelligibility, thus impUes pheuom 
ena objectified by thought, and conceived to exist in space and time." (" It 
thou hast any tidings^" says Falstaff to Pistol, " prithee, deliver them like a man 
•f this world.") 

Jjanguage of this kind is mostly found in spiritual or transcendental writen 
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Hid flpeakere; especiany diyines and raetaphysicians. In fhct, we are aZI linbl» 
lo iise language ibus, whenever we att«:mpt to draw forth into light what is 
beyood the reach of the Uniitcd facoltiej of the soul. 

Another species of pedantry or aflfectation is the excessiTe or needless oae or 
technical language. " Lay in your otira, my lads ; step the short mast— close- 
reef the storm-lug, and beach the galley under canvas. — From a Novel None 
but a seaman icnows what is meant here. Most people are too indolent to search 
out the meanings of the words they do not understand, nor is it always con- 
yenient to do so. In writing a scientific treatise, or in addressing scientific per- 
sons, technical language may sometimes be necessary or most appropriate. 

Another species of pedantry, or rather, of affectation, is the ridiculous apings 
ia fine or pompous language, of those people who are deemed worthy of 
fmitution. 

Ex. — '*Administer your proposition ; you will have my concurrence, sir, in 
any thing tiiat docs not derogate from the regulations of conduct ; for it would 
be most preposterous in one of my character to deviate from the strictest atten- 
tion. Nor would there, Sir Gregory, did circumstances concur as you iusinuate, 
be so absolute a certitude, that I, who have rejected so many matches, should 
inatantaneously succumb. And had not Penelope Trifle framed irrefra-^ble ree- 
olutions, she need not so long have retained her fiimily name." — Foote, ridi' 
ctUing an old prude. 

Much akm to tbo foregoing fault is silliness^ which also should be careRilly 
avoided. 

A popular book on physic, thus describes the process of eating :— 

" Prehension, or the taking of food into the mouth, is performed mainly by 
the hand, assisted by the lips and cheeks, as well as the anterior teeth and the 
tongue. The contact of the solid food with the interior of the mouth, excites 
the act of mastication, performed by alternating contractions of the musdes 
which pull the lower jaw upward, downward, backward, forward, and laterally, 
by acting on the bone in which they are implanted.** 

To defer the main subject in order to define the meaning of words, borders 
firequently upon silliness; and so does most of the unbecomingly fiorid or figura- 
tive language. These two faults may be termed the aophomoric style, as being 
naturally and generally found in the half-green and half-ripe age of college sopho- 
mores. Similar to silliness of expression is another fault, which I have (klcn 
noticed, and which sometimes afiects whole communities as well as individuals. 
It is the hackneyed use of some particular word, phrase, or sentence. 

Some people are always guessing ; some, reckoning; some, coUcidaHng ; and 
some, ^-posing : some find every thing stoeet ; some, first-rcUe ; some, rrMghiy 
good ; some, mighty bad ; and others have all things in the superlative dejifree : 
some always respond with a ♦* That's so," *'Did you ever!" "Yes?" "Weil, to 
be sure 1" or, " That's a fact." A certain politician was never known to make a 
speech without having '*our great and glorious Union" in it. Some apoechea 
are flooded with "my fdUow-citizens.'* In England, whatever pleases, is "nfctf,*** 
ia the United States, "yirte." Poets often exhibit this fault in their use of 
rhymes. In fact, the fault seems to be a natural infirmity of the human mind, 
whenever it becomes morbid or indolent, or when it comes to a stand in the 
growth of its knowledge. We are often annoyed by remembered scraps bri2E:i2g 
in the head, like gadflies, especially if they find there something of a Pegaaua. 

Low, vulgar, or provincial expressions should be avoided. Such are, " To 
get into a scrape," "To play the 'possum," "To acknowledge the com," 
"To cut shines," "To bark up the wrong tree," "To get the hang of," "To 
have a fair shake at," and many others, which we decline to quote for fear 
tho learner should catch them. Some of these low yet current expressions are 
10 well founded and so energetic that they sliould rather be regarded as gold 
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Id TmUion, that has not yet received the stamp ; and there are many of them 
which our people, especially the politicians, could hardly spare. 

A departure from grammatical accuracy, or fhom ele^nce, is sometimes al- 
lowed, in order to represent more faithfully the language or character of another. 
** Child. Once, when I sat upon her lap, I felt a beating at her side ; and she 
told me 'twas her heart that beat, and bade me feel for mine, and they both beat 
alike, only mine beat the quickest. And I feel my heart beating yet— but hers 
I can not feel I" Had the author here said " more quickly,^^ he would hare 
shown at once, not the pathetic prattle of the child over iis dead mother, but 
his own counterfeiting, and thus spoiled the dramatic effect. Hence, too, 
Oowper makes Mrs. Gilpin say: "So you must ride on horseback after we. 
To this head may also be referred the imitations of hrogitea and dialects. 

All uncouth, harsh, antiquated, obsolete, unauthorized, or new-fangled terms 
should generally be avoidecl, unless they are meant to be imitative^ or are pecu- 
liarly appropriate and expressive. 

Ignorant people often porvert words, or confound words that resemble in 
sound, or imagine that words belong to the language that are not in it, or not 
authorized ; as, critter for creoUure ; disgracious for ungracious ; prehaps for per* 
haps; con^igious for contiguous, "He was much effected by the operation.*' 
"They got out a capeas horpus^ A certain man " meant to run a revenue up 
to his house, build a pizarro in front, a portorico behind, a conS'SrucUory on top, 
and treat his friends in the most hospital manner.** 

The same word or the same mode .of expression should not be so often 
used as to indicate poverty of language ; nor in so many dfiferent senses as 
to render the meaning doubtful, or disappoint disagreeably the expectation of 
the reader. 

When there are several synonymous words or expressions, great care should 
be taken to select the most appropriate one. "An idle boy is unwilling to be 
employed :'* say rather, "A lazy boy,*' Ac. Idle means not doing, or not effecting 
much ; lazy means unwilling to do. " The proud pile is of great magnitude, and 
soars grandly up with its numerous towers and splendid terra<;efl."^7Vavefo in 
MiTope, I believe soars is applied only to what leaves its support ; therefore it 
can not be applied to an edidce : say, " me^.** If our language had no word 
nearer to the meaning than soars^ then soars would be proper. In order to dis- 
criminate words, it may be useful to the student io keep in mind the three fol- 
lowing observations :— 

1. Learn the principles of language, or of synonymy, and endeavor to apply 
them judiciously. For example : Some words are more comprehensive or less 
specific than others. Every river is a stream, but not every stream is a river. 
Some words are active, and others are passive. Ibrce affects, strength sustains; 
fickle men waver, priGes Jluctuale ; reasonable men exercise reason, rational men 
have reason. Some words are positive, and others are negative. A fauU is 
something positively bad; a defect is a mere want of something needed. Some 
words differ in degree; as, damp^ moist, wet; delicacy, dainty Some words 
relate more directly to nature ; others, to art Gentleness may be the gift of 
nature but lameness is the result of art. Some words are rather spiritual or 
heavenly; others, worldly or material: soul, mind; spirit, vigor; delightful, deU- 
daus. Some words rather have reference to something inward ; and others, to 
something outward; as, dignity, decorum. Some words are the names of things 
themselves; others are but the names of the signs of things; as, idea, vjord. 

2. Consider what distinctions the differences in things require ; look through 
your knowledge, look into the world around you — ^into other men's knowled^ 
and practice, and into the relations of things, and discriminate accordingly. For 
example: flfemw? is rather inward, creative, and angelic; taleni, outward, prac- 
tical, and worldly. Genius disdains and delies imitation ; tcdffnt is often the re- 
sok of imitation in respect to every thing that may contribute to the desired 

13* 
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•zoellenoo. Cfmiua bas quick and strong sympathies, and is sometimes fi^rta ti» 
revery and vision ; tcUent is cool and wise^ seldom losing sight of " common - 
Bena&" Oenius is born for a particular pursuit, in which it surpasses ; talent is 
versatile, and may make a respectable figure at almost any thing. To geniua 
are due about all the achievement*^ that distinguish enlightened from savage life ; . 
talent has merely preserved, polished, and enjoyed the productions of genius^ bat 
created nothing. Men of talent are but time-servers : they usually carry on the 
world, and get the beot of it while they are in it ; but their glory generally enda 
at the gp*ave. Men of genius sometimes starve for want of bread ; though they 
are generally appreciated and honored by -posterity. 

Discriminate words as you find them used in sentences written by good 
authors. If I say, " When the disciples saw the Stivior arisen on the morning 
of the resurrection, they gized upon him with astonishment and rapture;" " I 
have often seen impud3nt fellows station themselves at the doors of churches, 
and atare at the women;" you can easily see the difiference between gaae and 
Biare. 

Every word has a p3culiar set of associations belonging to it ; and in the 
I^ropor discrimination of words with reference to their secondary ideas, lie chiefly 
tiio precision and elegance of language. 

We should rather choose the words and expressions already in common use^ 
and employ them in their ordinary signidoation, than coin new words or ex- 
pressions, or use old ones in a peculiar sense ; for, if we were at liberty in these 
respects, soon every man's writings would need a glossary. Ex. — '* We may 
recognize this construction by the name of the accusative and infinitive con- 
ti-acted objective accessory." — Mulligan, 

Another fault is amblguiiy, which arises chiefly from the several dififerent 
meanings which some words have, from the position of words, and from the 
omission of words. *• Ha is mad." " The governor had several fast friends in 
the Territory." — Bij/mefs Northwest Ttirriiory. What sort of friends does he 
moan? "^firm friends," I suppose. "The rising tomb a lofty column bore." 
Which bore the other ? ** While the sun was gently sinking below the horizon 
in the west, with much beauty, the bright moon rose serenely above it in 
the east." 

Rhymes, poetical words, and poetic structure, should be avoided in prose: — 
Ex. — " He pulled out his pvkrse to iQimburse the unfortunate man." " The 
morn was cloudy and darlcsonie^ but the eve was serenely beautifaL" 

" Tlie gdUant wdrrior starts from s6ft repose, from golden visions And volfip- 
tuous ease ; where, in the dulcet piping time of peace, he souglit sweet solace 
after all his toils. No more in beauty's siren lap reclined, he weaves fair gar- 
lands for his lady's brows; no more entwines with flowers his shining sword, 
nor through the livelong lazy summer's day chants forth his love- sick soul in 
madrigals. To manhood roused, he spurns the amorous flute; doffs from hia 
brawny back the robes of peace, and clothes his pampered limbs in panoply of 
steel O'er his dark brow where late the myrtle waved, where wanton rosea 
breathed enervajie love, he rears the bt^aming casque and noddmg plume; 
grasps the bright shield and shakes the ponderous lance ; or mounts, with eager 
pride, his fiery steed, and bums for deeds of glorious chivalry."-//'t;i7i^; Knicke/F' 
booker. Possibly, the foregoing was meant in ridicule of the turgid or bombastib 
style. The golden-mouthed author, however, not unfrequently transgresses, by 
passing into poetic grounds. 

In accordance with Dr. Blair's system of rhetoric, we may briefly sum up the 
moat important qualities of style, in the six following terms : purity, propriety, 
and precision^ chiefly in regard to words and phrases; and perspicuity^ unity, 
and strength, in regard to sentences. He who writes with purity, avoids all 
phraseology that is foreign, unoouth, or ill-derived ; he who writes with propritity^ 
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8e!c(H;ei tho most appropriate, the very best expressions, and generally di?p!ayg 
sound judgment and good taste ; he who writes with precision, is careftil to 
fittite 6i.act]y what he means— all that be means or that ia necessary, and nothing 
more ; he who writes with perspicuity, aims to present his meaning so cleariy 
and obviously that no one can fail to understand him at once ; he who observes 
unity, follows careiully the most agreeable order of nature, and does cot jumblo 
together incongruous things, nor throw out his thoughts in a confused or chaotio 
mass ; and he who writes with strength, so disposes or marshals all the parts of 
each sentence, and all the parts of the discourse, as to make the strongest im- 
pression. A person's style, aoeordiiig as it is influenced by taste and imagina- 
tion, may be dry, plain, TiecU, elegant, ornamental, florid, or twrgid. The most 
common faulty style is that which may be described as being stiflF, cramped, 
labored, heavy, and tiresome; its opposite is the easy, flowing, graceful, 
eprightiy, and interesting style. One of the greatest beauties of style, one too 
little regarded, is simplicity or naturalness ; that easy, unafifected, earnest, and 
highly impressive language which indicates a total ignorance, or rather, inno- 
cence, of all the trickery of art It seems to consist of the pure procnptings of 
nature; though, in most instances, it is not so much a natural gifc as it is ^e 
perfection of art. 

Dr. Campbell gives the following excellent laws of language, which should 
be ever kept in mind, and which will best exemplify themselves in the courso 
of the sUident's life and experience : — 

!• When the usage is divided as to any particular words or phrase?, and 
when one of the expressions is susceptible q£ diflferent meanings, while the 
other admits of- only one signification, the expression which is strictly univ- 
ocal should be preferred. 

2. In doubtful cases, analogy should be regarded. 

3. When expressions are in other respects equal, that should be pre- 
ferred which is most agreeable to the ear. 

4. When none of the preceding rules takes place, regard should be had 
to simplieity. 

a. All words and phrases, particularly harsh and not absolutely neces- 
sary, should be dismissed. 

h. When the etymology plainly points to a different signification from 
what the word bears, propriety and simplicity require its dismission. 

c. When words become obsolete, or are never used but in particular 
phrases, they should be repudiated, as they give the style an air of vulgar- 
ity and cant^ when this general disuse renders them obscure. 

d All words and phrases which, analyzed grammatically, include a sole- 
cism, should be dismissed. 

c. All expressions which, according to the established rules of language, 
either have no meaning, or involve a contradiction, or, according to tlio 
fair construction of the words, convey a meaning different fi"om the inten- 
tion of the speaker, should be dismissed. 



Note, — ^The remaining pages of this book, beyond the questions, 
migbt be termed Part Third. In the foregoing pages, we have shown 
what the most ordinary language must have ; in most of the follow- 
ing pages, we shall endeavor to show how language acquires force 
and beauty. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 
Farts of Speech. 

123. What is a Part of Speech ? How many and what parts of speech has the 
EiigiidU language f Why arc not particix)lc8 made a separate part of speech ? 
Wli^ are not the articles classed with adjectives f Which of the parts of speech 
are mflected 1 What is said of inflections 7 

Nouns and Pronouns. 

123. Nonns. — What is a Noan ? Give examples. (Always give ezamplef 
witii the answers, where examples are given in the book.) vVhat is said of 
phrases and clauses ? Classes. — Into what classes are nouns divided ? Wlmt 
13 a proper noun ? Whut more is said of proper nouns ? 124. When do com- 
mon uouua become proper nouns? What is a common noun 1 What more is 
raid of common nouns f What is a collective nouu ? 125. What is paid of 
Fucli words as furniture^ jewelry y and clothing t What is en i.bstract noun I A 
material noun I What is said of verbal nouns? Of correlative nonns? Of 
diminutive nouns? 120. Pronouns. — ^What is a Pronoun ? What is said of 
llio three great classes ot* names i Wiiat is the advantage of having pronouns ? 
W hat is the antecedent of a pronoun ? What kind of term may it be ? 1 27. How 
do pronouns represent their antecedents ? When may pronouns be parsed witl.out 
referring tliem to antecedents ? Classes* — How are pronouns divided ? WLut 
ii a personal pronoun? Which are the personal pronouns? What is said of 
7/0 tf, yo'ir^ your9y etc. ? Oithou^ thyy thine, etc. ? Of A*, she, and theyf Ot'itf 
128. What is said of compound personal pronouns? IIow are tl-ev formed? 
Wliat is a relative pronoun? In wliat sense is a relative clause used? Which 
are tie relative pronouns ? What is said of who f Of which f 129. Of what t 
Of thatf When is the relative clause restrictive ? 130. What is said of ast 
Of the compound relative pronouns ? What is an interrogative pronoun ? W hich 
are the interrogative pronouns ? IIow are they applied ? 131. Define their uses 
more definitely? What is said of responsive relative jronouns ? What other 
words are sometimes used as pronouns? What is said of one? Of each other 
and one another f 132. What is said of substituting nouns for pronouns, es^pe- 
cially for relatives ? What is said of omitted pronouns and antecedents ? 

Properties. — What properties have nouns and pronouns ? 133. Genders* 
— What is ffeuiler? Iiow many and what genders are there? BeMne each. 
What is said of nouns strictly applicable to one sex only, yet applied to both? 
AVhat is said of objects regarded as male or female from their general character? 
134. What is said of objects personified ? What is said of the cender of col* 
lectivo nouns ? How many methods has the English language of aistingl1it^hing 
tlie two sexes? Define and exemplify each. 135, What is said of tie genders 
of pronouns ? 136. Persons. — ^w hat is person ? How many and wl-.at persons 
are there? Define eaoli. W hat else is said of the third per&on? 137* What 
is said of the persons of pronouns? Numbers. — What is number? How 
many and what numbers are there ? Define each. 138* What nouns are gen- 
erally singular ? and when are they made plural ? What is said of nouns that are 
alwfi^s plural ? Of nouns that have the same form for either number f Wiiat 
is said about the number of collective nouns ? 139. What is said of «««», odd^^ 
meanSy etc. ? How is the plural number of nouns most commonly formed ? 140* 
When do we add ea f What is said of proper names ? Of heef^ ca{fj knifes etc ? 
Of inan, woman^ child, etc. ? Of brother, die, fieh, etc ? How are con»rK)und 
words made plural? 141. How are names with titles made plural? Would 
you rather say. The Misses Brown? or, The Miss Browns ? 142. What is said of 
words adopted from foreign languages ? Of letters, figures, and other characters ? 
143. What is said of the numbers of pronouns i Of the editorial ire f ^ 144. 
Cases.— What are cases ? How many and what cases are there ? Wl.at is paid 
of t!io nominative case ? 145. Of the possessive case ? How is tbe pcRpepeive 
case of nouns formed? 147. What is said of the objective case ? 148. WI.en 
innst substantives agree in case? What is said of predication and apposition? 
1 i9. Must substantives that agree in case, necessarily agrree in person and number ? 
150, 151.— What may the explanatory term be? What is said of the cases of 
pronouns ? How do you parse yours i-^what f— whoever i What is aaid of uhat f 
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Repeat all the Bales of Syntax for noons and pronouns, beginning with the first Bule. 
Decline oousiny — ^ipsy^ — lyiomaSy — /, — thou or you^—hey — «A«, — U, — who^ — whicJij — 
— thutj — «;Aa^, — whoeoer, — one, — other. 154 — 65* The errors, in regard to nonus 
and pronouns, may be reduced to what headb^ Give the precept or precepts 
under eacU head, and also correct some examples. 1G6* AVuen is it proper to 
speak of ourselves first, in conueotion with others? 108. What is said of plural 
cj.nposite nnmbers? 169* What is said of possess! ves governed by participial 
nouns? 170« How was K;AioA used in Old English? Snow how our language 
is defective, in needing a common-gender pronoun of the third person, ein'^ular 
number. 172* What u said of repeatmg the nominative, when verbs differ la 
m^daud tense? 

Articles. 

172. What is an Article f 173, What two words are called articles ? and how 
are they distinguished ? What is said of the f Of a or an ? Why are a and 
an called the same article? Where should a be used ? Where should an bo 
used? 174. When is the article not used? How are articles construed wit'.i 
nouns ? 175— 8. To what heads may the liabilities to error, in regard to arti- 
cles, be reducad ? Give the precepts under each head, and correct some cxamplc3. 

Adjectives. 

181. What is an Adjective? Into what two great classes may adjectives do 
divided? Wiiat is a descriptive adjective? 182. What is a definitive adjec- 
tive ? Into what smaller classes may adjectives be divided f What is a common 
aJJ3ctlve? A proper adjective? A participial adjective? A compound ad- 
jecuive ? A numeral adjective ? The Kinds f A pronominal adjective ? The 
kin Is ? What are the degrees of comparison ? How many and which are they ? 
DjAiio fully the positive de^ee, ancl give examples. 183. The comparative. 
T 10 superlitive. What is said of such adjectives asperfect, round, still, straiqht, 
etc.? 181. What is said of the ending ish? 0{ very, a most, etc.? Explain 
fully ho^v adjectives are compared, and give examples. Compare rich, — wise, — 
rei, — sly, — muddy, — able, — profound, — cavtious, — negliaent, — necessary,— good, — 
hilj —m 'leh, — miny, — lUtle,—far, — near, — hind,— fore, — latCj — low, — up, — in, — out, 
185« What is said of number, in connection with adjectives? ^Icntion some 
a lJ3Ctives of the singular nuraoer. Some of the plural. What is said of dllf 
Otan'ff 0^ both? Ot each? Of either? \%6. Of every f Of few? Of 
mmyf Oimmyaf Of much f Of neither f Of no f Of one? Of other 
or amtherf Of own? Oi satnef Of several? Of same? 1S7. Of such ? 
Of this ? Of that ? Of former and latter ? Of very ? Of what and which ? 
Of yon or yonder ? How do you dispose of adjectives in parsing? 188. How, 
when the noun is not expressed ? What is the Rule of Syntax for articles ana 
adjectives? When do adjectives become nouns ? 190. T^he liabilities to error, 
in the use of ac^eotives, may be reduced to what heads ? 190-3* Give the 
precepts under eac'.i head, and correct some examples. 195. What is said of 
the position of ac^jeotlves in regard to the sense ? 190. What is said of first two, 
Idstjioe, etc. ? What is said of the rhetorical position of adjectives ? 

Verbs, 

193. What is a Verb ? What is said of affirmations ? 197. What is said of 
the verb be ? What is said of verbs, witli reference to their being finite or not 
fiiiito? What is a participle? An infinitive? Classes* — Into what classes 
are verbs divided ? W hat is a reorular verb ? An irregular verb ? Which are 
the principal pirts of the verb. 198* Why called the principal parts? What is 
8 lid of irregular verbs ? When is a verb called defective ? and when redundant ? 
(See p. 16.) What is a transitive verb ? A passive verb? An intransitive 
verb r ^ A neuter verb? What is said of verbs used both as transitive and as 
intransitive i Of transitive verbs becoming intransitive ? Of intransitive verbs 
bocomin? transitive ? 199* Of objects blended, in sense, with their verbs ? 

19i)* Properties.— Wimt properties have verbs ? Voices*— What is said 
of voices ? Define the active voice. The passive voice. What is said of verbs 
that are active in form, yet passive in sense ? 200* Of verbs passive in form, 
yet aoti ve in sense ? Of present and of perfect participles ? Of compound pas- 
si ve verbs? How can verbs in the passive voice bo changed into the active? 
What is the advantage of having the passive voice ? Moods*— Wliat aro moods ? 
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How many and wbich are the moods f 201* What is said of the indicative 
mood? Of the subjiiuctive ? 202. Of the potential f Of the imperative! 
*^J3# Of the iuflnitive? Tenses*— What are tenser? How man^^ aud which 
are they ? 204* Give a synopsis of writej showing the general divisions of time. 
Define the present tense fully, through all the moods, and give examples. Define 
the past tense iu like manner. 203* The future. The pertect, 206. The phi- 
perlect. The future-perfect. What is »aid of such expressions as, '' Ue has oeen 
rich V 207. What is said of the divisions of the tenses into absolute and nela- 
tiv3 ? Ot' the agreement in time between active and passive verbs in tlie two 
classes of tenses i Define the ** forms.'* What is the great law of gi'owth iu a 
language, toward simplicity aud improvement ? How has this law affected our 
Bubjuuctive mood ? 208# What tenses should bo, given to the subjunctive mood ? 
What two great tenses are verbs naturally adapted to express ? Show how tho 
other tenses arc composite forms, and how Ihe^r naturally acqnired their present 
meanings. How manv and wliat tenses has the indicative mood ? (See pp. 24-8.) 
Tiie subjunctive ? The potential ? The imperative ? The infinitive f 

209. Fersons and Numbers. —What are the person and number of a verb I 
How many })ersoiis aud numbers, then, must verbs have ? Have Enplissh verbs 
many variations to express person ana number ? Why are only the personal 
pronouns used in the conjugation ? What is the ending required oy thouf Ej 
n€y she, or Uf BywejVou,octhei/f Whatissaidofthepersons of verbs? 210. 
When must the verb be singular? When plural? What terms do not affect 
the form of the verb ? 21 1. What is said of the agreement of verbs with coUee- 
tive nouns? What is said of omitted subjects? Of verbs agreeing with itf 
To what mood do pcrson-:ind-number endings chiefly belong ? 212. What is 
said of the ending t, st, or estf Of « or es, tli or eth ? 

212. Auxiliary Verbs.— What is an auxiUary verb ? Which are the aux- 
iliary verbs ? Which are sometimes used as principal verbs ? When are aux- 
iliary verbs convenient, and sometimes perhaps necessary ? 213. What is said 
of their primitive meanings ? What is said of bef Of do and did t Of can 
and couUtf O f htm and md t Of vnay and miaht f Of must K Of shaU and 
should f 214. Of 'mix and Wimld ? Of shall and snould in dependent propositions I 
What rules are ^iven for the use of shall, should, wUl, and would f 

214. Participles and Infinitives. — In what respects do participles and 
infinitives agree with finite verbs? and in what respects do theydifi:*er? 215. 
What are the advantages of having them in language ? How manyparticiplcs 
are there, and what are they ? How many and what infinitives ? What is said 
of the present participle? Of the perfect? Of the compound ? Why do wo 
have the compound participles, or in what respects do these differ from the others ? 
21G. What 13 said of the present infinitive? Of the perfect? In what three 
different ways are participles and infinitives used ? How ai*e compound participles 
formed? How is the progressive form made ? The passive torm? How aro 
the perfect tenses made? Of wliat do the composite absolute tenses consist! 
Can you tell why to was adopted as a part of the infinitive ? After what verbs iii 
to omitted? 217. Participles are construed in what various senses with other 
words ? Infinitives are construed in what various senses with other words ? In- 
finitives can b3 construed with words of what classes? To what parts of speech 
do participles and infinitives lean? 218. When do participles and infimtivcs 
become nouns ? How may verbal nouns be construed with other words ? Show 
how tlie participle does not so strictly retain the sense of an abstract noun as tho 
infinite does. What is said of participles and infinitives, with reference to time I 
213. Conjugation.— What is the conjugation of a verb? Of what do most 
f jrms of tho verb consist ? What tenses can be expressed without auxiliaries i 
What is sai I of defective verbs ? What tenses do they lack ? What is said of 
lewaref Of (mght t Of quoth f Of wit t What is said of the " forms" of tho 
verb ? 22D. what is said of Je, as to ita combination with other words ? OJ 
liave ? Of seem, Ojppear, suppose, etc.? How are propositions made interrogative t 
How, negative ? What is said of negative and of afilrmative questions ? 24* 
Conjuffate together, as shown in the Conjugation, the verbs be, rule, and driw. 
40. What are the Enles and Notes of Syntax that apply to verbs ? 223. Tho 
liabilities to error, in regard to verbs, may bs reduced to what heads ? 223*36* 
Give the precepts under each head, and correct some examples. 236. What is 
Haid of such sentepces as, ^' The new rifie-practice was being iiUrodaced.'''* 238* 
What is said of certain passive forms made m imitation of a French idiom. 240* 
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What 13 said of choosing participles or infinitives after certain verbs ? When 
should a substantive, wit j. & participle, be construed in the possessive case ? 

Adverbs. 

240. What is an Adverb? What is said of adverbial phrases! 24 !• Ad- 
verbs modity, by expressing what f Mention some of each class. Do adverbs 
ever affect substantives ? What are conjunctive adverbs ? What is said of 
adverbs used independently? How are adverbs compared! How are niof-t 
adverbs formed i 242. What is said of adverbs, in connection with compound 
words ? What relation between adverbs and adjuncts? What is said of ncljct- 
tives or adjective forms that are used in an adverbial sense? 243, When 
should the adjective be preferred to the adverb ? What is said of tJ/erey ever^ 
thus, Wyves, and fiof Compare well, badly or ill, much, little, wisely. 47 • What 
are the Rule and Notes of fcjyntax relating to adverbs ? 244, The liubilities to 
error, in the use of adverbs, may bo reduced to what heads i 244-7. Give the 



press an affirmation ? 

Prepositions, 

849, What is a Preposition ? The list ? What is said of phrases used as prepositions ? 
What is an adjunct? In what senses are ac^uncts used? What is said of inverted nd- 
juncta? Of compound and complex? Jd50. To what may adjuncts relate? How are 
adjuncts reUted to adverbs, adjectives, and possessives? What does a preposition, when 
used without an ohjtict, become ? What i i said about the omission of the object, of the 
antecedent term, and of the preposition itself? What is said of direct objects and of indi- 
rect? Are prepositions much used in niakirg compound words? 251. What ft w great 
ideas are expressed by moat adjuncts? 952-5. What is said of letween and among t Of 
betwixt r Of butr Of at and i?» f Of in and intot Of btj and tcith t Of ecseepl and 
aaoet Of according^ eoBeepting^QUi? Of oft Of through? Of to f 47, Whatistl.e 
Rule of Syntax for prepositions? 258* To what heads may the liabilities to error, in r.*gai-d 
to preposlLions, be reduced ? 258-01. Givethe precepts, and correctsome examples. 261, 
What is said of the poidiion of adjuncts? 2o2. What id said of repetition and grouping? 

Conjunctions. 

262. What is a Conjunction? What is said of phrases so used ? Into what chief clai^ses 
may conjunctions be dividea ? Define each class ? What is said of and^ or, and nor t Of 
but, if, and t?iatf Of the omission of conjunctions? Of their repetition? (Sec also p. 
i.71 ) 2:>4, What is said of conjunctions, as being derived from wards of other parts of 
speech ? lato what general classes may connectives be divided ? 264*7 • What is said of 
and? Of either unl neither? Of whan &nd i/ f Of or f Of nor f 47, What is tlie Rule of 
Syntax for conjunctions? 2->8. The liabilities to error, in regard to conjunctions, may be 
ru luccd to what heads? 268-71. Give the precepts, and correct some examples 271. 
VP\i*t is said of making similar the parts connected ? 272. What is said about two or mure 
connected parts that relate in common to a tliird ? 



Interjections. 



273. What is an Interjection? What is said of using as inteijections words from other 
parts of speech? When should such words not be parsed as intcrjectlocs ? 47* Rule for 

• inteijections? 273* How do you parse a noun or pronoun used after an inteijection ? 

Oeneral Principles. 

274. What is said of words used as different parts of speech? Give some examples. 
2 / 5. To what heads may the remaining errors, in the use of language, be reduced ? 275- 
82. Give the precepts, and correct some examples. What faults should we avoid in writing 
or speaking? What excellont thought on style has Coleridge given ? 284. What is said 
of transitions? Of short sentences and long ones? Of the selection of expressions? 285. 
Of the preference that shonld be given to Saxon words? Of foreign expressions and idioms? 
Of nsing words without att<iching definite ideas to them, or without having distinct and 
worthy thoughts? 286. Of technical or pedantic expressions? Of silliness? Of hack- 
neyed and low expressions? 2 ^ 7. Of uncouth, obsolete, or new-fangled terms ? Of expres- 
sions used too f r quently, or in different senses ? Of depai tures from grammatical accuracy, 
f»r the saka of dramatic effect? Of confounding words? Of synonyms ? 28 8. Of the 
^econdarv iieas attached to words? Of poetic expressions used in prose? Can you give 
soms of Dr. Blair's ideas about style? 289. Some of Dt. Campbeirs laws of language? 
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13. RHETORICAL DEVICES. 

EQUIVALENT EXPRESSIONS. 

An expression is equivalent to another, when it conveys the &am« 
meaning in different words. 

Language often affords us the choice of either a single word, a 
phrase, or an entire clause. 

Ex. — " Pleasant scenes"— Scenes qf fleamre-^Qenes that pUaae, Now— at the 
present time. Sharp-edcred— huvin^ a sharp ed^. " The book, containing ih4 
ttorffy is in my library"- The book which contains the story, is in my library. " We 
expected him to make a speech'^^'We expected that he toould make a speech, ** The 
river was so deep as to be impassable — tnat it was impassable — that U could not b€ 
passed over,'*^ 

Transitive verbs may be used in either voice. 

Ex.—" Cidn kiOed Abel"- Abel was hiUed by Cwn. 

We may sometimes express an assertion modestly by substituting 
a denial of the opposite. 

Ex. — " I remember your promise"- 1 have not forgotten your promise. " He ia 
wise;" "He is not ignorant ;" "He is no fool." "She is handsome;" "She is 
not homely." 

It or there is often used to introduce a sentence more elegantly. 

Ex.— "/^ is not probable that those who are vicious in youth, will become vir- 
tuous in old age." ^^There never was a time when labor was more in demand or 
better reward^'' 

Frequently, we may use an entirely different word, or mode of 
expression, with equal or even greater propriety. 

Ex. — "The gentleman does not possess the necessary qualifications"— He is 
unfit for the business. "She died;" "God released her from her pain." "Tlie 
one was a horse, named Pound-cdhe ; the other, a mule that wagged hie long ears to 
the call of ^John\^'' " My opponent does perhaps not see that he has oontrndicted 
himself;" " The honorable Senator does not seem to know that he is caught tight 
and &st in the fixed fact of a killing contradiction." 

The shortest and most familiar expressions are generally the best. 
The longer or more unusual ones are more ceremonious, and, to be 
appropriate, should imply greater importance of matter, or greater 
accuracy, clearness, or elegance. 

The use of one part of speech, or form, for another, is called 
enal'lagh, 

Ex.—" The swallow sings sioeet from her nest in the wall."— i>M»<»i<l. So, w$ 
Bed for /. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

"Forth rushed with whirlwind sound 
The chariot of paternal Deity." — Milton. 
"Up rose the sun, and up rose Emilie." — Chaucer. 
" Silver and gold have I none." — Bible, 
" We set him loose, and away he ran,^^— ^Swifts GuUivev^s Traiods, 

How spirited does the arrangement of the words make the foregoing sentenMt* 
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Arrangement may be considered with reference to words, phrases, 
and clauses. 

The place roost important in a sentence, is usually its beginning; 
the next most important is the ending. 

Hence the subject, which is the germ or source of the whole 

Bentence, naturaljy takes the first place ; and, in some languages, the 

verb is generally reserved for the end. 

Ex. — "i& maiDtained a large army at his own expense." **JSome was an ocean 
Cf flame."— Chrfy. " Him the Almighty hurled?'— MiUm, 

An adjective, an adverb, a verb, or a substantive, may sometimes 

nsurp the place of the subject, or be brought out at the close of the 

sentence; especially when it sets forth what is most striking, or 

what is uppermost in the speaker's mind. 

'Rx.—^^Louder and louder the deep thunder rolled, as through the mj[riad halls 
of some vast temple in the sky; fiercer and hrighitr became the lightning; mor4 
" ' * n?^— Dickens. What a sentence ! "Then 



and more heavily^ the rain voured down? 

never saw I charity before." " Then rushed the steed to battle driven." " The 

goods he sent away, and the money he put into his pocket." " Stra'U is the gate. 



and narrow is the way, that lead to life eternal?' " Zonffwa» the way and dreary?* 
— MUton, (Slightly changed.) By placing long at tlie bejinuing, and dreanf at the 
end, how admirably has Milton expressed what raa^t have been most strikmg and 
disheartening to Satan, who was about to undertake his journey over Chaos. 

Frequently, an adjunct, a participial phrase, or an infinitive phrase, 
may be transposed. 

Ex. — "/» proportion to the increase of luxury, the Koman state evidently de- 
dined"— The Roman 9tate, in proportion to the increase qfluxury, evidently declined 
— Tlie Koman state evidently declined in proportion to the increase of luxury. 

Frequently, the clauses may change places, or one be placed 
within another. 

Ex. — "^ you desire il, T will accompany you ;" "I will accompany yon, \f you 
desire it /' " 1 will, if you desire it, accompany you." 

Some regard should he paid to the importance and the natural 
order of things. 

Ex. — ** The doud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great'globe itself, 
Yea. all that it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
Ana, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behind?' —Shakespeare, 

But the mind sometimes disregards the natural order of time or 
place, and puts forth first what is first or most thought of. 

Ex.—" Where I was bred and lorn?' ^Shakespeare, 

A sentence so constructed that the meaning is suspended till the 
close, is called a period, 

Ex. — " When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another 
* * ♦ a decent respect to the opinion of mankind requires, that they shoolc 
declare tne causes which impel them to separation."— e^«^er«o». 

The transposition of words, grammarians call hyper'haton. 
Ex.—** From cmg to crag, the rattling peaks among, leaps the live thunder."-* 
Byron, 
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ELLIPSIS, OR OMISSION OF WORDS. 

For the sake of brevity and force, words not necessary to convey 
the meaning are sometimes omitted. 

Ex. — "A horse ! a horse I my kingdom for a horse !" is much more forcible 
than, Fetch me a horee 1 fetch me a horse ! I would now give my kingdom for a 
horse. "A boy and [a] ffirl." " Tlie old bridge and the new [bridffey^ " Sweet 
[it] the pleasare, rich [wj the treasure.'* — Dryderu 

In the foUowing stanza, the omission of which is qnite elegant : — 
** I hear a voice — ^thoa canst not hear, 
Which says I must not stay; 
I see a hand — ^thou canst not seej^ 
Which beckons me away." — lacked. 

Omitted words are such as have already been mentioned, or else 
such as may be readily inferred from the words used. 

Suppose you should see merely a horse's head projecting from behind a stable, 
would you not, from your knowledge, know what animal is there even without 
•eomg nim ? The same principle ^lows ellipsis, or the omission of words. 

In analyzing and parsing, only such words should be supplied 

as are necessary to complete the constructiou. • * 

PLEONASM, OR REPETITION OF WORDS. 

Sometimes more words may be used than are absolutely necessary. 
Ex. — " I saw it with my own eyes,'''* ** The vessel sailed for Cuba, and not fuir 
New York^^ " Our boat sunk down to the very bottom." 
"One of the few, the immortal names. 
That were not born to die." — HiiUeck. 

The same word or the same construction may sometimes be 
repeated. 

" Strike — till the last arm foe expires I 
Strike — ^for your altars and your fires 1 
Strike — f»)r the green graves of your sires 1 

God, and your native land I" — HdUeck, 
" No employment for industry — ^no demand for labor — no sale of the produce of 
the farm — no sound of the hammer, bat that of the auctioneer knocking down 
property !" — Benton, How well here does no indicate the utter prostration of busi- 
ness and prosperity. 

" The endless sands yield nothing but small stunted shrubs — even these fail 
after the first two or three days ; and fVom that time yon pass over broad plains — 
you pass over newly reared hills— you pass through valleys that the storm of the 
last week has dug — and the hills and the valleys are sand, sand, still sand, and 
only sand, and sand^ and sand again." — Eothen: Oroaaing the Desert, How well 
here does repetition mdicate the tediousness and weariness felt by the traveler. 
" Howbeit, the door I opened, or so I dreamed ; 
Which slowly, slowly gaped." — Hood's Haunted Bouse, 
Here slowly^ repeated, very ingeniously intimates .the fear and hesitation of the 
opener. 

" Mourn, hapless Caledonia^ mourn." " FaPn, fal'n, fal'n, fiil'n, fal'n from hto 
high estate, and weltering in his blood." *' Our lives, our fortunes, and our snored 
honors." " There is but one, one Mury in the world for me." 
** She winks, and giggles, and simpers. 
And simpers, ana giggles, and winks ; 
Aiui though she ttdks but little, 
'Tis a great deal more than she thinkb."— /S^irr£. 
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*' Explain npon a thing till all men doubt it; 

And write about it, and about it." — B)pe^8 Duneiad. 
•* By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed ; 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed ; 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned ; 

By strangers honored, and by strangers mourned." — Pope, 
•*Mu8t I then leave you ? Must I needs forego 

So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 

The king 'shall have ray service, but. my prayers 

For ever and for ever shall be yoxm.^^-^:Shakespeare. 

Authors sometimes consider it a beauty to begin two or more r 
words of the same line, or in the same construction, with the same 
letter. This is called alliteration. 

" In friendship false, implacable in hate. 
Resolved to ruin or to nUe the state." — Dr^den, 

" Fields forever fresA, aud groves forever green.''^ 

" Bound rugged rocks, rude ragged rascals ra»." 

" Alike for /east and Jlght prepared, 
BaiUe and banquet both tuey shared." — W, Scott, 



EXERCISES. 

€fhange the voice: — 

John fed tlie horse. Cornwallis was defeated by "Washington. He mad« 
It. His friends will recommend him. I offered him a situation. 

Change the participial and the infinitive phrases into clauses : — 

The teacher being in sight, all the boys ran to their books. He came to 
examine the matter himself. His views are so extravagant as to be ridicoloas.' 
Having paid his clerk, he dismissed him. 

Use IT : — 

To devise any apology for such conduct, is utterly impossible. 

Use there: — 

Not one man was in the country, unwilling to defend it Thorns are to rosea. 

Change into compound adjectives : — 

My boots with red tops. Violets of sweet scont fringed the bank. The 
live-oaks of the South, that are curtained with moss. 

Change the words, or the mode of expression : — 

Every one who hunts after pleasure, or feme, or fortune, is still restless and 
uneasy till he has bunted down his game. — Swi/t. I bore the diminution of 
my riches without any outrages of sorrow, or pusillanimity of dejection. — John- 
son, Suspenders were abandoned with the iirst intimation of the present 
summer solstice, — Willis. 

Change the arrangement, and occasionally the mode of expression : — 

A person gains more by obliging his inferior, than by disobliging him. The 
murmurs of the people were loud, as their sufferings increased. Various, sin- 
cere, and constant are the efforts of men, to produce that happiness which tlie 
mind requires. The necessary ingredients of friendsiiip are confidence and 
benevolence. If beasts could talk, they might often tell us a cruel story. For 
many a returning autumn, a lone Indian was seen standing at the oonsecreted 
spot wo have mentioned ; but, just thirty years after the death of Soouseetah, h» 
was noticed for the last time. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 

Where heaves the turf with many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell fcrever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. — Gray. 
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Ckun^t to pro9$ :— 

For see, ah I see, whfle jret her wayi^ 

With doubtful steps, I tread, 
A hostile worid its terrors raise, 
Its soares delusive BprewL-^Merriek. 
Supply aU tht amiited words ^— 

The large and the little man were great firiends. Stay longer. Arm, sol- 
diers! Vain — ^vain— give o'er. How now, Tubal, wlirft news from Genoa? 
A diamond gone, cost me three thonsand ducats in Frankfort ! The combat 
deepens. — On, ye brave. But gone was every Indian we had seen. The 
more, the better. Heaven hides from brutes what men, from men what spirits, 
know. He offered a reward to whoever could solve the problem. He has 
behaved as well as you. He has behaved better than you. The honor, and 
not the profits, is what he values most Quick at meals, quick at work. JBettei 
long something, than soon nothing. Soon ripe, soon rotten.' 

When pam and sorrow wring the brow, 
A miuistering angel thou. — ScoU, 

14. RHETORICAL FIGURES. 

The expressiveness of language may l>e increased or extendod, by 
the judicious use of the rhetorical figures. They promote clear^ 
ness^ beauty, hreoity^ and force. 

Some Southern orator has thus extolled the moral influence of woman :^ 
" Woman wields the Archimedean lever whose fulcrum is childhood, whose 
weight is the world, whose length is all time, and whose sweep — is eternity 1" 
** Bums thus laments the vanished happy days of youth: — 
" Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes, 
Aud fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.** 
Dryden speaks thus of the inventress of the ohurch-organ :~> 
** He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down." 
That is, the organ, at divine service, is as an angel that has just hastened down 
from heaven, to instruct and lead the choir in praising God. 

Grattan closes his character of Chatham with this sublime sentence : — 
** He struck a blow m the world, that resounded through the universe." 
All these examples owe their beauty and vi^or chiefly to the fl^ures which they 
contain. A perfect classification of the rhetorical figures is perhaps impoeaiblo; 
for sometimes several set the same expression aglow at once. Some rhetoricinns 
pretend to have seen more than 250 different ones ; the following classifioatiojiy 
nowever, will about exhaust the subject. 



1* A simile is an express comparison. 

Ex. — " The music of Carryl was, like the memory of joyg that are poft, sweet 
and mournful to the soul." — Oseian. "The child reclined on its mother*s bosom 
as s</me infant Uossom on its parent stem,^^ — Mrs. Si^oumey. ** He [the steed | 
looked as if the speed of thought were in his limbs." — Byron, " Too mrxoli gov- 
ernment may be a ^eater evil than no government. 7%e sheep are happier ameno 
. ihemseloes tluin under the care qf the vmvesy — Jeferson. Sometimes we find sqcq 
condensed Miuiiles as thia : *^A faUe friend and a shadow attend only while Um 
sun shines." 
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2. A nietapbor is an implied comparison. It is a yron] or 
an expression applied from one object or attribute to another, on 
account of some resemblance. It sometimes comprises several words. 

Ex. — " Life is aD isthmus between two eterDities." ** Her disdain stung him 
to the heart/^ " Bonaparte called buminff Moscow an ocean of flame." " The 
morning of life." " The storms of life.'* "Some mute, inglorious MiUon hfcn» ma) 
rest."— ^my. " Man I thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear." — Byron, •* You 
Are slwAys patting your nose into my affairs." " A heart ! a cushion to stick pins 
into. For so the world has \V—Jerrold, **Sin is a hitter sweety and the line colors 
qfihsssrpent by no means make amends/or the poison of his sHng.^^ — South, 

3. An allegory is a fictitious discourse on one thing, suggestive 
of a train of thoughts, usually instructive, on another. It has been 
called continued metaphor, 

Ex. — " Thou hast brought a vine [the Jewisli nation] out of Egypt : thou hast 
oa^t out the heathen, and planted it. Tiiou preparedst room betbre it, and didst 
cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the 
Bhadow of it. and the bouglis thereof were like the goodly cedars." — Bible, See 
Bunyun's Pilgrim's Progress, Addison's Vision of Mirza, Johnson's Journey of a 
Day, FonteneUe's Empire of Poetry, Poe's Haunted Palace, Milton's Sin and Death. 

The allegory uicludes parables and &bles. Similes^ metaphors^ and allegories^ 
are all founded ou resemblance ; but some allegories imply personification. Re- 
semblance may be either in the appearance of objects, or in their relations or 
effects. The latter is commonly called analogy, " Far through the rosy depths ;" 
i e., sunset sky. Appearance. **Have you & key to this arithmetic?" Anal- 
ogy* 

4. Personification represents as persons, or as rational or 

living beings, objects that are not such in reality. 

Ex. — ** How sweet the Moonlight sleeps upon this bank I" — Shakespeare, 
"Cheered with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles." — MUton, "There Honor 
oomes a pilgrim gray?' — OoUins, " Qreece cries to us from the convulsed lips of her 
poisoned Demosthenes } and Bome pleads with us in the mute persuasion of her 
mangled Tull^." — Eeerett, " How does Ckxi reveal himself in nature ? She an- 
swers thee with loud voices, and a thousand tongues : ^God is love.' " — Sherlock, 

Spbino. — " And buds that yet the blasts of winter fear. 

Stand at the door of life, and a:sk to clothe the year."— />r^i«». 

The slight personification which merely represents a noun naturally neuter aa 
masculine or feminine, is sometimes called syllepsis. ** The ship was delayed on 
ker voyage." 

Personification is probably the noblest, the most creative, of all the figures ; 
being the very soul of poetry. It is closely allied to metaphor, and sometimes it 
Is based on metonymy or synecdoche. 

5. A meton'ymy is the proper word or expression for one thing, 
applied to another, different in kind, but so related that the mind 
readily perceives what is meant. It is founded on the relations of 
cause, effect, contiguity in place, and contiguity in time. The cause, 
the effect, and the circumstances; the container, and the thing con- 
tained ; the sign, and the thing signified ; the whole and its parts,-— 
are naturally associated in the memory, and readily suggest one 
another. 
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Ex. — "Ihey bave Mogea and the prophets f^ i. e., their writings. *' I have read 
JTcmer and Virgil.^^ " The women ana chilaren were pot to the sword ;^'* i. e., to 
death. *■*■ The husbandman has lost his 9we(U ^ i. e., the reward of his labor. '^''Gray 
kairs should be respected ;" i. e., old a^e. *^ He was the tinfk of her secret sonl ;'' 
i. e., the youth fen* whom she sighed in secret. *^We drank bai one bottle.^* 
^"Fenngyhkinia passed certain resolations." ** He assumed the sceptre f^ i. e., the 
n'gal authority. Sign for thing signified. We often u^e this figure to avoid dis- 
agreeable ciTjumiocution. When a grammaiiao says, " The predicate is that which 
is ulfirmed of the subject,'* he means, *' The predicate denotes that which ij> affirm- 
ed of what the subject denotes.*' 

** My (ulcerUuroue song." Attribute transferred from one object to an accompany- 
i \g obiect. ^^Drowsy night ; musing midnight ; Jwial wine ; giddy heights ; the 
^ :jir/ul, dim brink ; bleating mountains." " The ploughman homeward plods his 
weary way.** *^ Yon have a very impudent mnle,** si^d a young num to another 
who had just rode between him and a young hidy. 

6* A §ynec'doche is a term or an expression applied to more or 
less than it strictly denotes. Some grammarians say, " Synecdoche 
is the naming of a part for the whole, or of the whole for a part." 

£x. — " Give us our daily bread f* i. e., food. " We bought a hundred head of 
sheep.** ^* The same day were added unto them three thousand sauleJ'^ Observe 
that the preaching was to save soultj and henoe the selection of this part for the 
whole. " I am glad we are under w^.** "Stay thy avenging steel;" i. e., sword. 
" Here lies buried WUliam Jomes;^"* i. e., the body. " Tne Assyrian came down 
like the wolf on the fold.** " So thought the countries of Demosthenes and the 
Spartan^ yet Leonidas is trampled by uie timid slave.** " Tofuik and beav-ty shall 
be laid m dust.*' The character, quality, or attribute of a person, is of course a 
part of him. " To liis ExceUeney the Governor,** " *Crate'rus,' said Alexander. 
* loves the king; but Hepha^stion loves Alexander.* ** " He remained silent, ana 
thus wisely kept the/ooi within.'* " Ten thousand fleets sweep over the3 in vain :*' 
i. e., a large number. " The thirsty Texan pointed his finger down his open moutn, 
and said to the Mexican woman, ''Rio Grande! Bio GrarMeP '* 

Metonymy and synecdoche are founded, not on resemblance, but on reUUion; 
and they sometimes approach each other so nearly as not to be readily distiu- 
guished. They enable the speaker to be more definite, by confining the attention 
to that only which is most obvious or intelligible, or to that which necessarily im- 
plies the rest ; they enable him to be more impressive, by drawing the attention 
especially to that on which the Cict or action immediately depends ; and ire- 
quently they enable him to avoid circamlocutioh. 

£x.^— " He addressed the Ghair" is more definite than, " He addressed the 
President /" tor it must mean, " He addressed the President in his official capaHty,^* 
" We descried a sail'' [a ship] ; but, ** Our keels [ships j ploughed the deep ;*' be- 
cause the former accords better with seeing; and the latter, with ploughing. 
*' The fruit of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste,** is a very artful expression. 
Eve had an unconquerable cui'iosity to taste the fruit which was forbidden under 
the penalty of death. 

7. ^Aiitlth'esis sets different objects or attributes in contrast. 

Ex. — " Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and heait to 
this vote.*' — Webster. " Though de^^ yet ciearP "At his touch, crowns crumbled, 
beggars reigned, systems vanished?' — PkiUlps. "As when a husband or a lap- 
do^ diee." — Pope, " The notions of Dry den were formed by comprehensive specu- 
lation ; those or Pope^ by minute observation. Dryden is read with frequent us* 

tonishmeiit ; Pope, witJi perpetual delight." — Johnson* See the first two str 

of Halleok's Bozzaris. 

"To-day man's dressed in gold and silver bright. 

Wrapped in a shroud bewre to-morrow night.*' 
** They heard the clarion's iron clang. 

The breeze which through the roses sang." — Oroly* 
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8. Ironjr snceringly means the reverse of what the words liter- 
ally denote. It is usually mockery uttered for the sake of ridicule 
or sarcasm. It has the finest effect when the speaker seems to fall 
into the real sentiments of those whom he attacks. 

Ex. — To call a fool a Solomon, or to praise what we mean to disparage, is irony. 
" Have not the Indians been kindly and justly treated? Have not the temporal 
things, the vain baubles »md filthy lucre of this world, which were too apt to en- 
gage their worldly and selfish thoughts, been benevolently taken from them ; and 
nave they not instead thereof, been taught to set their afiiections on things above!" 

9. Paralip'8i§ pretends to conceal or omit what it really ex- 
presses or suggests. 

Ex. — *'^IwhU not caU him viUain, because it would be unparliamentary. lunU 
not call hvmfocl, because he happens to be Chancellor of the Exchequer." — Grattan, 

" Boys, you would not throw stones at the Police,— would you?"— (9»a>»»<jii, 
thus putting into their heads what he wants them to do, — inciting the mob to a riot. 

" Mr. President, 1 shall enter on no encomium upon Massachusetts: she needs 
none. There she is, — ^behold her and judge fof yourselves. There is her history, 
— ^the world knows it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. There is Boston, 
and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill, — and there they will remain ibi 
ever."— Webster. 

" Must I remember ? Why, she would hang on him 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on ; and yet, within a month — 
Let me think on it — Frailty, thy name is yfom9xi,"—Shahe8pMr«, 

lO.-Hyper'bole greatly exaggerates what is founded in truth. 
To be proper, it should imply strong emotion in the speaker, or 
the apprehension that the hearer would not otherwise attach suffi- 
cient importance to what is said. 

Ex. — *' Brougham is a thunderbolt.^^ " He was the owner of a piece of land not 
larger than a fjocedemonlan letter,''^ ^^ That fellow is so tall that he does n^t know 
when his feet are cold." 

" Some Curran, who, when thrones were crumbled, and dynasties forgotten, 
might stand the landmark of his country's genius, rearing himself amid reguJ 
ruins and national dissolution, a mental pyramid in the solitude of time, beneath 
whose shade things might moulder, and around whose summit eternity must 
play."— PA'ii/ijwf. 

'*Falstaff, thou globe of flesh, spotted o'er with continents of sin." — SJiaket^eart, 
" Here Orpheus sings ; trees, moving to the sound, 
Start from their roots, and form a shade around."— Jb/>«. 

1 1 . Climax means ladder. It is a gradual climbing, or rise 
of thought, from things inferior to greater or better. When re- 
versed, it is called anticlimax, 

Ex. — " The stream of literature has swollen into a torrent — augmented into a 
river — expanded into a sea." — Irving. " Here I stand for impeachment or trial I 
I dare accusation ! I defy the honorable gentleman I I defy the government 1 1 
defy their whole phalanx !" — Orattan. 

"A Scoteh mist becomes a shower; and a shower, a flood; and a flood, a 
fitorm; and a storm, a tempest; and a tempest, thunder. and lightning; and thun- 
der and lightning, heaven-quake and eartljquake." — Prof, Wuson. 

Anticlimax: "Great men — such as Washington, Adams. Jefferson, Aaron 
Burr, Stephen Arnold, and the friend of my worthy opponent.^^— Po^i^icoZ Spetch* 
fieo irony. 
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19. Allusion 18 such a use of some word or words as will 
recall some interesting fact, custom, writing, or saying. It is usually 
founded on resemblance or contrast. 

Ex. — "Give them Saratoga in New York, and we'll ^ive them Torktown in 
' Viixinia.*' — PtlUuuU Speech, " When you go into the museum, be Argun, but not 
Briareus." " The excesses of our youth are drafts upon our ola age, payable about 
tairty years after date." ' 

** Hands that the rod of empire miflfht have swayed. 
Close at my elbow stir their lemoaade." — Holmes, 

A continued allusion or resemblance in style, is termed parody^ 
There may, at the same time, be a contrast in sentiment, A play 
on the sound or meanings of a word, is termed a pun, 
Kz. — " 'Tis the last rose of summer, left blooming alone ; 

AIlherloTely oompaoions are faded and gone ; 

No flower of her kindred, no rosebud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes, or give si^h for sigh. 

IMl not leave thee, thou lone one, to pme on the stem ; 

8inoe the lovely are sleeping, go, sleep thou with them. 

Thus kindly I scatter tiiy leaves o'er tne bed 

Where thy mates of the garden lie scentless and dead," Ae. 
Paboot : '* Tis the last golden dollar, left shining alone ; 

All its brilliant companions are squandered and gone* 

No coin of its mintage reflects back its hue. 

They went in mint-inleps, and this will go too I 

IMI not keep thee, tiiou lone one, too long in suspense ; 

Thy brothers were melted, and melt thou, to pence I 

IMl ask fur no quarter. Til spend and not spare, 

Till my old tattered pocket hangs centless and bare,'* <&o. 
Pum: *' Ancient maiden lady anxiously remarks. 

That there must be peril 'mong so many sparks; [fire ;] 

Roguish-looking fellow, turning to the stranger. 

Says it's his opinion she is out of danger.'' — Saxe, 

lit* Eu'phemlsin is a softened mode of speech for what would 

be offensive or disagreeable if told in downi-ight plain language. 

It is often based on other figures, but it is effected most frequently 

by circumlocution ; that is, by a round-about mode of expression. 

Ex. — " You labor under a mistake." for, " You lie." " He does not keep very 
exact accounts;" "He cheats when he can." "She certainly displays as little 
Vbuity, in regard to her personal appearance, as any vonug lady I ever saw ;'' " She 
is an intolerable slattern." ** Slaves are often called servants,'''' " Sweet child I 
lovelv child I your parents are no more.'*'' Cnshi did not say to David, " Absalom 
is k'Med;'*'' but he avoided wounding his feelings as much as possible, by saying, 
" May aU the enemies of the king be as that young man i«." 

1 4. Interroi^aUon is an animated mode of speech, by which 
the speaker prefers to put foi-th, in the form of question, what he 
neither doubts, nor expects to be answered. 

Ex. — " But when shall we be stronger ? Will it be the next week, or the next 
year ? Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and when a British guard shall b« 
stationed in every house ? * * * Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to b« 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery ?" — F, Henry, 
^* Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath t 
Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery sootUe the dull, cold ear o/' death V^Orof, 
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This figure fixes ilie attention more strongly on some important point, than 
a simple declaration would ; and sometimes it implies a defiance to the adver- 
flary or hearer, to deny if he can. 

15. Exclamation is usuall^r an abrupt or broken mode of 
speech, designed to express more strongly the emotions of the • 
speaker. 

Ex. — " Dr, Gai/U9. What business could the honest man have in my room I" 
fi>r, ** The honest man oould have no business in my room." 

" Oh I that I could return once more to peace and innocence I that I hung an 
infant on the breaet ! that I were bom a beggar— a peasant of the field I I would 
toil till the sweat of blood dropped from my brow, to purchase the luxury of one 
Loond sleep, the rapture of a smgle tear I" — SehiUer. 

** How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man I 
Distinguished link in being's endless chain \ 
Midway A*om nothing to the Deity I 
A beam ethereal, sullied, and absorbed ! 
Though sullied and dishonored, still divine I 
An heir of glory I a frail child of Just I 
A worm 1 a god I I tremble at myself 
And in myself am lost.'^ — Toung, See Antithesis* 
There seems to be a peculiar elegance in the use of this figure, when ^ 
speaker means to show that the object produces at least some interest or ex- 
citement in his own feelings, though others may not appreciate it so fully. 
£x.^ *' How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 

As poised on the curb it inclined to my lips 1 " 
. Here the author slyly intimates that there^ are persons who underrate the ex- 
cellence of water, as a beverage. 

16. ApOft'trophe is a sadden turning-away in the fullness of 
emotion, to address some person or other object. 

Ex. — " Death is swallowed up in victory. DeatTi / where is thy sting f O 
Grave ! where is iky metory T' — Bme, " But— ah I— him I the first great martyr in 
this great cause ! him I the premature victim of his own Belf-devotin^ heart 1 
• ♦ * him I cut off by Providence, in the hour of overwhelming anxiety and 
thick gloom, falling ere ne saw the star of his country rise 1 how shall I strugaU 
with the emotuyns tluxt stiJU the utterance of thy imme! — Our work may perish : out 
thine shaU endure / this monument may moulder away, but thy mcmary shad not 
faUt^'-^Webster, 

" Thou ling'ring star, with lessening ray. 
That lov'st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher'st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 
Mary I dear departed shade I" etc. — Bums. See Vision. 

IT. TIsion represents something that is past, future, absent, 
or simply imagined, as if it were really present. 

Ex. — " One morning, while they were at breakfast, up gdUops a troop of horse, 
un^presemts an order ror the arrest of the whole party."— «/f^/'ev. 

"Frederick immediately sent relief; and, in an instant, all Saxony is over' 
yiowed with armed men." — Macaulay. 

** Advance, then, ye future generations I We would hail you as you rise in 
your long succession i » * ♦ We bid you welcome in this pleasant land of th« 
Fathers."— Wdfster, 

" Soldiers ! from the tops of yonder pyramids, forty centuries look down upoij 
you 1 " — Bonaparte, 

w 
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18. Onomafope'ia is sacb an imitatioo by the sound of the 
words, as may correspond to or suggest the sense. Sound, motion, 
mud even sentiment, may be imitated by this figure. 

Ex. — "Away they went, pell-mell, hurry-skurry, "wild buffalo, wild horse, wUd 
hnntsman, witn olaog and olatter, and whoop and haUoo, that made the foreats 
ring V^'^Jrving, 

** On a sndden open fly, 
With impetnoQS recoil and iamn^ aoimd, 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hmges grate 
Harsh thunder."— JAZ^oit. 

" Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges turning." — MiUon. 
'*When Ajax striTes some rock^s vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors, and the words move slow." — Fop^ 
To this figure may also be referred such new-coined expressions as these : 
** He was bambooeled," *^ He offered me the whole capoodU for three hundred 
dollars." ** Now she goUlivants it with another." *' I mean that curve, flash, 
flourish,— or circumbendibus — ^if you please — which he always sticks to his name.** 

Two or more figures are sometimes involved in the same ex- 
pression. 
MisTON. AND Mkta. I " Here the neord and sceptre rust ; 

Earth to earth, and dust to dust." — Crc^y. 
MrroN. AND PxBSQN. : " All Switzerland is in the field ; 

She wiU not fly, she oan not yield."— ifo»^^w»«y. 
ExciAMAnoN, iNTiomooATioN, Gliuaz, AND Amtitresis : " I— a foreigner ! Yes. 
centlemen I But who was De Kalb ?' Who was McDonald I Who was Pulaski f 
Who was La Fayette ? and — who was Arnold 1" — Dr. Shannon, 



The figures underlie the entire fabric of language. Tlie principles 
•which they involve, have produced, and continue to produce, most of 
the various meanings or applications of words, and often, the words 
themselves. Nearly one half of the meanings of words, as given in 
our dictionaries, are hut faded figures, — -faded metaphors, /acferf me- 
tonymies, and faded synecdoches. 

Ex. — " The blooming rose," is literal: " The blooming damsel," is metaphorieal, 
" A clear brook," literal: "A dear sky," fnetajihor ; "A deao' demonstration," 
metaphor: *^A dear heaa.^' melaphor or metonvmy, *' A hard rock," literal; 
" A hara lesson," metaphor ; "A hard heart," metaphor. " To cfpprehend a 
thief," literal; "To apprehend the meaning," metaphor ; "To apprehend Ifear^ 
danger," metaphor and motonymy. ^^ Imagination'^ — " the making of images or 
idols," literal and obsolete ; " the making of images in the mind," metaphor ; " the 
taculty," metonymy (cause) ; " the result" (as, " strange imaginations** )y msUmymy, 

The faculty, its action, the manner of its action, the result of it& 
action, and whatever exhibits or concerns any of these, have all, 
frequently, but one name in common. 

From the material world around us, or from the world of the 
tfMsnses, the mind has borrowed nearly all the words in which it has 
clothed its own or peculiar possessions ; that is, many words, applied 
first to material things, have been extended to things iutellectual or 
abstract 
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** The spirii in its literal import is hreath or wind. Its atates are »tandin{f8, its 
mutioHs are movMiMnte, its senaibUUieg are/eeiings^ its «mim and id&at are «i^A^, its 
AmcMT^iofM and jferceptiotu are takings^ its apprehension and compreJieneicn are a 
holding, its r0;f0(^io» is a turning bach, its purpose is an ex^iUyition, its in/i^r^nctf in a 
brinatng in, and its <xmc/«MMm is a Bhuitinp t<^." — Pro^. &iM«. " BecUttul* is 
f^rai^A^AMf. <m>r is a toandering, tranMrestwn is a goin^over, education is a <^rato« 
tM^ ott^, a language is a tonaue, and Keaven is what is heaved or areA«(2.*' — ^/<j. 
^^Mright hopes, unahaien ooufldenoe, corroding oares." — ^/<l. 

By frequent use, the figurative sense of words and phrases be- 

eomes literal, or is considered so. 



EXERCISES. 



Point out ihefiguree^ and define them ;— 

Ambition often puts men upon performing the meanest offices : so climbing 
and creeping are performed m the same posture. — SwifL No, Orlando ; men 
are AprU when they woo, December when they are wed ; and maids are May 
while they are maids, but the skj changes when they are wives. — Shakespeaare* 
What a piece of work is man I how noble in reason I how infinite in fitculties I 
in action, how like an angel 1 in apprehension, how like a God I — Id, Honor 
travels ui a way so narrow, where but one goes abreast — Id, What's this ? a 
sleeve? *Tis Uke a demi-cannon. Here's snip, and nip, and cut, and slisb, and 
slash. — Id, The lover can see a Helen in a brow of £gypt. — Id. When sor- 
it)W8 come, they come not single spies, but in battalions. — Id. Where Midnight 
listens to the lion's roar. Must I leave thee, Paradise ? — MUton, One, with 
God on his side, is a majority. He sells, he buys, he steals, he kills, for gold. 
Humbled, but not dispirited ; disappointed, but not despairing. But when they 
shook the thirty pieces of silver at you, you took them. A life on the ocean 
wave, a home on the rolling deep. Yes, this [a skull] was once ambition's airy 
hall, the dome of thought, the palace of Uie souL — Byi-on, Canst tliou send the 
Lightnings, that they may go^ and say unto tliee^ ^ Here we are I" — B^le, Moses 
the lawgiver and Good's first pen. — Bacon, 

1. Figures should be well founded, becoming, striking, congruous 
throughout, not too numerous, and not overstrained or carried too far. 

2. Figurative language should be preferred to plain language, only 
when it will express the meaning better, or improve the discouise. 

Impbopbibtibs. — " The colonies were not yet ripe to bid adieu to British cod- 
nection." — Jeffereon, Incongruous; mixed metaphor. *•* There is not a single 
Tiew of human nature that is not sufficient to extinguish the seeds of pride."-^ 
Addison, How can a view extinguish, — and worse, extinguish seeds, " The 
commercial liberties of rising states were shackled by paper chains." — Bancroft, 
The phrase paper chains suggests nothing formidable. " When the mustang is 
caught m a lasso, all his struggles serve only to rivet his chains, and deprive him 
of breath." — HisL of Texas, Where did the author get the ** chains ?" " Flowers 
are the sweetest things that God ever made, and forgot to put a soul inta" — Bev. 
H. W. Beecher. Quite lanciful, tliougli rather puerile and fantastic; ** We kneeled 
for the last time by that wonderful old furnace [a volcano], where the hand of 
God works the bellowa" — Rev. Geo. Gheever. A figure that represents God as a 
bellows-blower, seems to me undignified and unbecoming. " A shower had 
Just parenthesized the way before us." — WiUis, The resemblance is not so ob- 
vious as it should be. *' He had as numerous an ofispring as a Greek verb."— 
JSravds, Farfetched and obscure. " maid I thou art so beauteous that yon 
bright sun is rising all in haste^ to gaze upon thee." — KovoL Overstrained. 
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"Why, beatitifiil njmph, do yon cioae the curtain that fringes your ejresf**— 
Newspaper Poem, Worse. " Up to the stare the sprawling mastiflEs fly, and 
add new monsters to the frighted sky." — BlacfUock. Ten .ble dog-barkinsr, truly I 
•* And Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark." — Shakespeare. The idea 
of representing Heaven as peeping through a blanket^ is ridiculous. ''Tliy 
i[nage on its wing before my Fancy's eyes shall Memory bring." AH this rag- 
fair glitter simply means, "I will remember thee." ''Let's grasp tbe.foro* 
lock of this apt occasion, to greet the victor in his flow of glory." — British 
Drama. Ck>uld this sentence he expressed by a congruous picture ? To con- 
ceive all the inuigeiy as grouped into one visible picture^ is ollen the best way 
to judge of its accuracy, propriety, or beauty. 

Point ofU ike errore .' — 

No human happiness is so serene as not to contain some alloy. These are 
tiie firat fruits of my unfledged eloquence, of which thou hast oflen complmned 
tliat it was buried in the shade. Since the time that reason began to bud, and 
put forth her shoots, thought during our waking houre has been active in every 
breast. The current of ideas has been always moving. The wheels of the 
spiritual ocean have been exerting themselves with perpetual motion. (Buds, 
currents, and wheels, are all jumbled together.) At length Erasmus, that great 
iijured name .... curbed the wild torrent of a barbarous age. ' — stemmed^ 

On the wide sea of letters, *twas thy boast. 
To crowd each sail, and touch at every coast ; 
From that rich mine, how often hast thou brought 
The pure and precious pearls of splendid thought. 

OBSESYATIONS. 

A figure may be contained in a single word; or it may comprise a phrasef 
a elausej a sentence^ or the entire discourse. Sometimes the literal and the 
figurative language are interwoven throughout the sentence ; sometimes each 
occupies a distinct part of the sentence ; sometimes they are consecutive in dis- 
tinct sentences; and sometimes the figurative takes up the entire sentence or 
discourse, leaving the literal to be inferred. 

Most figures are a sort of emblems or pictures,— a universal lang^age^ 
fiivorably received, readily underetood, and easily remembered. All literature, 
especially that which has lived longest and delighted the world most, abounds 
in figures, figures, however, should be used sparingly and judiciously. An 
abuse of them is very apt to render the person so using tliem ridiciUous, and 
thus to diminish at once the dignity and effect of his entire discourse. He tliat 
forsakes the common path to show his superior adroitness by walking on the 
wire, naturally raises our laughter if he fells. Figures are designed to adorn, to 
ilhistrate, or to abridge discourse ; and particular regard should there(<||re be had 
to the subject of the discourse, and to the persons fbr whom it is meant Some 
of our Indian agents have very properly addressed Indians in a figurative stylo 
that would be quite ridiculous if used in addressing their own countrymen. 
Poetry too, being founded in sestheiic prhiciples, admits of much more ornament 
than pro33. The figures used, should be such as would naturally arise to a per* 
son whose mind and heart have fuUy grasped the subject in all its bearings. 
They should never indicate that he left the main subject to search for them. 
Not the cheek that is daubed over with glaring cosmetics is the one to please U8| 
but that which glows with a native, healthy, roseate beauty of its own. The 
briefer a figure is, and the more it expresses that is to the point, the better it is. 
How excellent is that figure of Dean Swift's, in whidi he compares the holding 
of high public offices to dancing on a wire I It suggests at once the vanity of 
worldly glory, the hankcariug and folly of ambition, Sie tact and labor required 
to sustain oneself the liability to a fall, the stare and huzza of the crowd, vbA 
their contempt and mockery aHier a fall 
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Figures should be not only graphic^ and in harmony with the sentiment, bat 
they ^ould be so perfect as to bear study or criticism. The very use of figures 
implies an aim to express some thought or sentiment with more adequate and 
becoming simplicity, clearness, beauty, and force. They can therefore be con- 
sidered hardly proper, or preferable to plain language, unless they express the 
meaning better. 

Figures should be new, if possible. When they are already well known, 
they are not striking, and will generally appear stale and insipid. But figures 
should not be drawn from arts or sciences not well known, or fi-om any knowl- 
edge remote from common observation ; for when so derived, they generally in- 
dicate pedantry, and are seldom understood or fully appreciated. SometimeSy 
however, a figure can be veiled in a certam indirectness, or in a little obscurity, 
with a very happy efi'ect. A single word may sometimes show a deUcate and 
highly expressive figure lurking along the entire sentence. 
* As the same object may often be compared to several different thmgs, care 
must be taken, in using metaphors, not to represent it partly by one comparison 
and partly by another. Thus, — 

" I bridle in my struggling muse in vain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain.*' — Addison, 

That la, his muse is a monster, partly horse and partly ship. 

When several consecutive metaphors are used, they must be congruous with 
one another, or make a perfect picture. Diiferent perfect pictures may, however, 
be successively presented to the mind. Hence different similes or metaphors 
are sometimes used in succession, to illustrate the same subject; as,^ 
**But pleasures are like poppies spread, — 
You seize the flower, its bloom is slied ; 
Or like the snow-ialls in the river,— 
A moment white, then melt forever," Ac. — Bums : Tarn G'Shcvntfir, 

Bit the same picture must not be monstrous, — ^partly one thing and partly 
another. The same thought should not be expressed partly figurative and partly 
literal ; unless the figurative words are mere tropes, or unless a complete and 
proper figure at once suggests itself throughout the entire sentence or paragraph. 
Such a mixture of figurative and of plain language, or of concrete and of abstract 
objects, as is contained in the following sentences, is inelegant: '* Her cheeks 
were blooming with roses and hsaUhf^ "The harvest esurly, but mature the 
praise,** 

Style should not be overloaded with figures; especially if they do not form 
an allegorical picture throughout Young, imaginative speakers and writers are 
sometimes ridiculously extravagant in the use of fig^urative language, and thus 
acquire a habit of fUstianizing, spouting, or frothing, which they never entirely 
lose. The following is a specimen :^ 

"The marble-hearted marauder might seize the throne of civil authority, and 
burl into thraldom the votaries of rational liberty. Crash after crash would be 
heard m quick succession, as the strong pillars of the republic give way, and 
Despotism would shout m hellish triumph among the crumbling ruins. Anarchy 
would wave her bloody sceptre over tlie devoted land, and the bloodhounds of 
civil war would lap the gore of our most worthy citizens. The shrieks of women 
and the screams of children would be drowned amid the clash of swords and the 
cannon's peal ; and Liberty, mantling her face from the horrid scene, would 
spread her golden-tinted pinions, and whig her flight to some &r-distant land, 
never again to revisit our peaceful shores T'—^om a Iburth-qf-JtUy Oration, 
This is the ranting, bombastic, or Asiatic style. The proper and opposite qual- 
ity is terseness. A terss style uidicates sound common sense. It is not too 
adorned or elaboratCi nor extravagant ui any respect ; bat manly, correct, nea^ 
and expressive. 
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13. VERSIFICATION. 



Poetry,* in its highest perfection, is thought, feeling, imagery, 
and music, expressed in language. 

The spirit of niuflio in the poet caases not only the selection of words agreeable 
in souod, but makes the laugaage metrical. 

Deficiency in any of these must be compensated by greater ex- 
cellence in the rest. 

Tersif ication is either the act or the art of making verse. 
Sometimes it denotes the result^ or that peculiar structure of lan- 
guage which distinguishes poetry from prose. 

Verse has rhythm and rhyme. 

Rhythm is essential, but rhyme is not 

" Thou 6rt, God, the life and light 
Of 4)1 this w6Qdrous w6rld we see."— i/oor«. 
**The Assyrian came d6wn like the w6lf on the ftld, 
And bis cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold.** — Byrcn, 
" Lives of gr^t men 611 remind us 
tV^ can mike our lives sublime." — LongfeQow, 
" C6me as the winds come when forests are rinded ; 
Gome as the wives come when ndvies are stranded." — ScotL 
** O'nce upon a midnight dreary^ while I pandered, w^ak and wieury^ 
O'ver mAny a qudint and curioiis v6lume 6f forgotten /(Jre— 
While I nodded, nearly napping^ suddenly there came a tapping^ 
As of some one gently rapping^ rapping at my chamber ddor. 
* *Tis some visitor,* I muttered, * tapping at my chamber door — 
Only this, and nothing mdre.' " — E, A. Foe. 

From these lines it is easy to see, that in poetry the voice or the 
mind passes along the words by a sort of regular pulsations, which 
constitute the rhythnty metres or measure. The correspondence or 
similarity of sound at equal or proportionate intervals, or in im- 
mediate succession, is termed rhyme. 

yeme is beautiful language, keeping time like music ; or, syl- 
lables arranged according to accent, quantity, and, generally, rhyme ; 
and so divided into lines as to promote harmony. 



Feet. 

Feet are the smallest rhythmical divisions of the lines. 

* PoBTRT means, literally, a making ; terse, a turning, i. e., at the end of a Itne t» 
make another line; iambus, aUucbing^ being first nsed in satire; tkochre, tripping^ rt»n- 
fUng; daotyt^ finger; anaprst, renerMd, f. e^ rwereed dactyl; cssuka, cntting, (livid* 
ing; SPONDEE, «o^emn ; ptrriiio, a war-danc^, thence, lively; iivpkrmeter, a mea^nr^ 
over. Ellipsis, a Uaving-out; vlkovasu, more than enough. Figure, a pokii of la"*^ 
gxuige; simile, Uketiesti; metaphor, transfer; allboort, speaking in another thing; 
metonymy, change of names; syneodoohe, understanding one thing toith another; ak» 
TrroESis, setting against ; ibovy, dissembling ; paralipsis* passing by or over ; iiypbb^ 
W)hz, throwing beyond^ overshooting; kvpufmisu^ speaking toell ; apostrophe, /ttr»i<N« 
away ; omomatopkia, making or coining toorde. 
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. OrammArlaDS wy thoy &re called feet, because thej show how the vofoe ** $tep^* ftlong 
Che lines. I rather think tlie name was at first given from the fact that men, especially In a 
primitive state of society, naturally use the/oo^ to mark or beat time in musia 

Feet, in the English language^ are formed according to accent and 
quantity. 

A simple foot comprises not more than three syllables. 

There are four principal feet, — the iambtis^ the anapesty the tro' 
chee^ and the dactyl ; and three secondary feet, — the cce^ura^ the 
spondee^ and the pyrrhic. 

An iambiu consists of two syllables, and has the poetic accent 
on the second. 

Ex.— « The CTirfew t61l8 the kn^ll of p&rting d&v." 

*' The fl^ld is heaped with bleeding steeds, and fliigs, and ol6ven m&U.^* 

An anapest consists of three syllables, and has the poetic accent 
on the last. 

£x^— « O'er the land of the fr^e and the h6me of the br&ve.'* 

A trochee consists of two syllables, and has the poetic accent 
on the first 

£x.^ *' S^ the distant f&rest d&rk and wiving." 

A dactyl consists of three syllables, and has the poetic accent on 
the first. 

Ex.— « B&ohelor's h&U,-.what a qn^er-looking pl&oe it is T* 

The iambus and the anapest are kindred feet, and hence they are 

sometimes used promiscuously. 

. Ez^ <«Fdrth6 winds &ndth« wives ftreibeSntth^re, 

And thS Binds ire bright is th6 stirs thit gl6w.'* 

The trochee and the dactyl are kindred feet, and hence they are 
sometimes used promiscuously. 

Ex.— " B6unding iwiy 6v«r hUl ind vilMy." 

A csBsu'ra is a long or accented syllable used as one foot. 

£z«— <* B^tless mortals t6il forn^^A^." 

*<Thoa wist that ill to mL ldv4j 
For which my s6ul did pin^— 
A ffreen isle in the sea, l^oSj 
A fountain and a shrine."— P<w. 

"G61d 1 g6]d I g61d I gdld I (4 feet) ) .<.^_ ^__, v 

R^Avf & g6t Ld ISgSt t5 hbld^'^Bood. (4 feet) f ^*™* •^•^> 

A spondee consists of two long syllables about equally accented. 
Sometimes only the first syllable is a long one. 

£x« — '* N^ar the like where dr6oped the willow, 

Zdng time ig6 1"— Jform. 
" O'er miny a fr6zen, miny a fiery Alp, 
Books, c&ves, l&kes, t^ns, b&gs, d^ns, ind shides 6f d^ath.*^— Jf»2^o». 

A PTrrhic is a foot of two syllables left unaccented. Some- 
times the accent in iambic verse, to avoid resting on a short syllabloi 
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passes to the first syllable (if long) of the next foot, making this foo4 
a spondee, and leaving the other unaccented. 

Ex.— " 5f thfi \6w siinset el6ud8, and m bltie skf ."— WHIm. 

" Presently in the 6dge 6f th6 last tint."— /<i. 
'* Td th6 faint golden mellowueds, a star."— /<!. 

Pyrrbits and spondees are not always thus prodaced; but they are generallj 
boat when made on the compeMotion principle. 

The secondary feet are sometimes allowed to break the regular 
measure, in order to avoid a tedious sameness in the rhythm, or for 
the sake of ouomatopoia. 



Poetic Pauses. 

To improve the rhythm or the yerse still further, there are also 
two pauses ; the final and the ccBsuraL 

The filial paune is a slight pause made at the end of each line 
even when the grammatical sense does not require it. 

Ex. — ** Ye who have anxiously and fondly watched 

Beside a fading friend, unconscious thai 
The cheek^s bright crimson, lovely to the view. 
Like nightshade, with unwholesome beauty bloomed.** 

The caDsnral pause occurs within the line ; most frequently 
about the middle of it. It belongs chiefly to long lines. It not only 
improves the rhythm, but, like emphasis, it often serves to arrest, 
with fine effect, the attention to the meaning. Sometimes a line^ 
has two or more cjesural pauses, one of which is commonly greater 
than the rest. 

Ex. — " But n6t to rai retiims 

D&y, I 6r thS sw^et approach, of 6ven 6r m6m."— J/»J^<wi. 

** Then her cheek | was pale, and thinner | | than should be *! for one so young ; 
And her eyes, | on all my motions, | | with a mute observance hung." — Tennyton* 

"Warms | in the sun. | | refreshes | in the breeze. 
Glows I in the stars, ( | and blossoms | in the trees." — Pope* 

" No sooner had the Almighty ceased, | than all 
The multitude of angels, | with a shout 
Loud I as from numbers without number, 1 sweet 
As from blest voices | uttering joy," etc. — MUtan, 

What a fine effect on the sense have 'the pauses after loud and sureei. Milton 
lias generally shown remarkable skill in his management of the poetic pauses. 

Good poets generally aim to construct their verse in such a toay 
thai the final and ccesural pauses may properly fall where the sense^ 
in expressive common speech^ naturally requires pauses. The same is 
true in regard to poetic accent, with reference to common accent and to 
emphasis. See stanza 22, p. 317. 

ThlA Is a very Important principle; for natural, smooth, and easy versIflcatioB depend* 
mainly up>n it. 
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Quantity. 

The quantity of a syllable is its relative quantity of soiina, or, 
what is equivalent to the same thing, it is the relative time occupied in 
nttering iC 

l^nitty and aeomt ar« two different thinge, and shonld nerer be, as thej nraally ar% 
oonfoanded. Not every long ayllable la accented, nor la erery abort ayllable nnaocented. 

In respect to quantity, all the syllables in the language may be divided 
into three classes ; longj short, and varvabU, 

The quantity of many syllables depends ^on {he manner of uttering ihen^ 
and on iheir ossodaMon with other syllables ; yet we may safely say, tha 
some syllables are always long, and others oiwayB short 

A (^liable having a long vowel or diphthongal sound, especially when 
dosed by one or more consonant sounds, is loTig. 

£z.~Dry, warm, proad, flashed. " Bound ub roars the tempest londer/' 

A syllable having a short vowel sound, but closed or followed by con- 
sonants in such a way as to retard pronunciation, is generally hng 
Ex. — "When Ajaz strives some rock^s vast weight to throw." 
A syllable ending with a short vowel sound, is shorU 
£x« — ^The, a, to, quan^, salaiy* 

A syllable next to an accented syllable of the same word, is often made 
Mhort by the greater stress on the accented syllable, 
£x. — Hbm^ward^ piinuAment. 

An unimportant monosyllable, ending with a single consonant prec**ded 
by a single short vowel, and joined immediately to the more important 
word to which it relates, is short; as, "a< war." 

A few syllables in the language may be pronounced either as one syl- 
lable or as two. 

Ex. — Hour, our, fire, lyre, choir. 

Two syllables may sometimes be contracted into one, either by th» 
pronunciation or by omission. 

£x.~-iPl^fy foi^ fi-^^% ^tii fbr U w, ihreafning ibr ihrMtming. 



Poetic Accent. 

The poetic accent, which divides the lines into feet, corre* 
sponds to the beat in music. It controls the position of words ac* 
cording to quantity and word-accent. 

There is perhaps no word so long or so uncouth^ that it may not 
oy some arrangement, be brought into some kind of verse. 

Any monosyllable may receive the poetic accent. 

Ex. — ** Bine w&s the l&ke, the cl6ad8 were g6ne.'^ 
** Gone w6re the ol6ads, the lake was oMe." 

But it is generally inelegant, and sometimes perhaps incorrect| lo 
place it on a short syllable. 

Ex.— We oan not read, "As k friend th&nk him, &nd with j6y see him.** 
Bat we may read, '* Se4 him with J67, and th&nk him as a fH^nd.** 
14* 
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Monosyllables, being nnencmnbeied by word-accent, are the words 
most easily reduced to feet. 

When words of more than one syllable are introdaced into verse, 
the poetic accent most take the place of the primary or the secondary 
accent 

Should the poetic accent fall on a different syllable, the word 

mast be rejected, or the arrangement mast be so varied as to admit 

it (To this rale we find in our poets a very few exceptions ; chiefly 

in the use of componnd words.) 

Ex. — '* Perh&ps like m^ he flotSndera olit a ISne, 

Aud begios «i6ther— there Btop n ^ * (Erroneons.) 

A long syllable of a word, next to an accented syllable, never 
receives the poetic accent, or it is made short (There are a very 
few exceptions.) 

Ez.~'< W^tward the c6iine of impire t&kes its w&y.^' 

^ It should not, however, be inferred, that every syllable having 
the word-accent, must also receive the poetic accent Only this is 
necessary, — that the poetic accent, in its proper march through the 
verse, shall never supersede the other accent, by resting on a differ- 
ent syllable of the same word. 

£x. — *' Whilst oar m&idens shall dknce with their white waving arms, 
^Sin/in^ j6y tothe br&ve that delivered their ohkrmR.^OiimpbdL 

The poetic accent generally passes in some regular order through 
the entire poem. Accented syllables demand it; long syllables 
naturally tend to draw it upon themselves ; and short syllables in- 
cline to refuse it 

When it comes in collision with the common acoeot, the harshness is gen- 
erally greater than when it rests on a short sjllable. It sometimes accommo- 
d;\tes itself to the common accent, where the sense and melody allow a consider- 
able pause ; that is, at the end, at the beginning, or near the middle of the line, 
though rarely the last It seems, indeed, to be a general principle, to allow the 
poet most liberty a;t these places, not only as to accent, but also as to extra short 
syllables. (See pp. 313,314). To acoommodate itself to quantity, the poetic ac- 
cent may sometimes vary from its regular stations, either by preferring the 
previous or the subsequent sylla)i)le, or by passing over one more syllable than 
the regular number, or by resting on each of several successive long syllablea 
See pp. 313,314 

Verse is generally most melodious when the regularly accented 
ayllabies are long, and the unaccented short. 
Ex.— ^< At the ddse of the d&y when the hamlet is still.'* 



Lines, or Verses. 

A line* or verse, is the shortest finished portion from which 
the poet may turn to make another. 

A lino^ aocordmg to its number of feet, is sometimes called a monom'etw (OM 
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fcol), a dMekr^ a trim'dar^ a UirxvmftA&r^ a pmtam'etart a Ae»Mn>fer, a A^ptom/- 
e<0r, or an odom'eier. 

Iambic or anapestic lines sometjmes end with one or two addi* 
tional unaccented short syllables, called supernumerary/ or hyper* 
tneter syllables. Such lines are called hyperm^ters. 

Trochaic or dactylic lines often end with the c»8ura. 

Iambic lines may occasionally begin with a trochee, a dactyl, or 

a spondee. 

. £x.— <*J?»r«^ ^ wild erf of terror inddiBm&y.''—0!z«iip&tfa. 
^^Hbvermg a spiice till winds the signal YAf^r.^'-^MiUan, 
^'ZOeral, not l&vish, is kind Natnre's hkadJ'^BeatUe. 

^ W%efy ftHtpy and r^d your hiur for th68e who n^ver shall retilm."— ifiMMZay, 

A trochee may sometimes be admitted within an iambic line, 
where the rhythm and sense allow a considerable pause. 
Ex.— "Ofg6odli68ttr6eBi«»(«»with£&irestfrdit.'»— Jfifton, 
''These [prairies] &re the gardens 6f the desert, th^se 

Thfi tinshOrn fields, h&imdUes &nd beaiitifdl."— -Bryant. 
^' The B6ng is htished, the Utnghing n^phs are fl6wn ; 
And h6 is Idft, mniiing of bfiss, aI6ne.^— Z Moor^. 

Iambic lines occasionally admit an anapest, provided it is such 
a one as might be contracted, or one that has no consonant be* 
tween the unaccented syllables, or only a liquid, or such a conso- 
nant as very little obstructs utterance. 

Ex.— " With H6avl»'» &HiU^y fr&ught, coine r&ttling 6n."— i£afo». 
" And miin^ & yadth, and mkny & mdidJ*^ — Id, • 
" That binds hiin t6 a w6man's d4,lie&te Idve:^-— WiUia. 

It is sometimes a beauty to lengthen out a line a little by short| 
tripping syllables. 

Ex.— "Where ^rst the jky within the Wm'a tftll crCst, 

M&de gd/rritUnu tr6able rotind her linfledged yoting.*'— Z B, SmcL 
"And my native land ! whose magioal name 
Thrills to my heart like eleotrlo flame." — IHngU, 

Anapestic lines may occasionally begin with nn iambus or a 
spondee. 

Ex.— " Thdr mbrds are a thoiisand,— their bdsoms are 6ne."— Gmw^>J«K. 
**d/Jlft6 thS pr&irie, sweet m&iden, with m6 ; 
*Tis as gr^en, and as wide, and as wild, as the sda.*' 

Some anapestic verse occasionally admits a spondee or an iambus. 

Ex.— r " The p6plar8 are filled, fdreuOU to the sh&de, [the poem. 

And the whispering soiinds of the cool colonnide."- CbuJMr. See 

A pleasant rhythm is sometimes produced by throwing, one 
anapest, or even two, into each iambic line. 
Ex. — " I o6me I I c6me ! yd h&ve called mg 16ng ; 

I o6me 6'er thfi modnt&ins with light &nd 86ng.''— lfi». J-* 
"Aftr In thfi d^sSrt I I6ve t6 ride, 
With th6 sU6nt £dsh-b6y &16ne bj^ my side.*"— i'rifi^^ 
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7b pre9erve equality or proportion in time^ »eem» to he a gov* 
eming principle in versification ; and variations in the position of 
the poetic accent or in the number of unaccented syllables^ are allouh 
able where the chief poetic pauses occur^^at the beginnings or the 
ends of lines, and at the ccesural pause. 

Ex.-— '* Andglye me f6r my biisliel s^wn 

7wu» ten far ofM." (Ptolong the sound as yon read.) 

** Keeping time, time. time. 
In A 86rt of Rdnio rhjme."— -Rw. 
•» Ye've trilled me throiigh the farett; \ ye've tr&iled me 6'er the str^m: 
And stniggliDg throi!ign the Everglade | your bristling b&yonets gl^am,"—Pattom» 

Thl> la ft Tery important principle ; for by means of it most of the apparent irregv 
larities in versificatfon may be explained. 



Stanzas. 

Lines are formed into stanzas* 

A stanzH is a complete groap of lines constructed in a cei^ 
tfun way with respect to one another. 

Two consecutive lines form a couplet or distich ; three, a triplets 
Such lines are usually understood as rhyming together. 

Short lines are seldom formed into stanzas, unless in combinar 
tion with long lines. 
' The greater portion of onr poetry consists of lines of medium length. 

Long lines are sometimes broken at the ccesural pause, and 
written in two lines each. 

Rhymes must begin with different letters, but end with the same 
or nearly the same sound. 

Rhymes that are not exact, yet authorized, are called aJhufobk rhymes. 

Rhymes may run back into the lines as far as three syllables. 
Hence they are classified thus: Single rhymes, double rhymes, 
and triple rhymes. 

A rhyming element usually corresponds to but one other one; 
but sometimes to more. 

Lines are sometimes so formed as to havo rhyming syllables 
within them, as well as at the end. See p. 308. 

Some verse has no rhyme. Such is styled blank verse. 

Blank verse, being without the music of rhyme, must nsnally, 
to sustain the dignity of poetry, excel in other respects. 



Vcpsc. 

The word verse is properly applicable to any single line of 
poetry ; but, by synecdoche, it may be applied to a stanza, or to 
poetry in general, as a modest term, meaning something that hai 
at least the form, if not the spirit, of poetry. 
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Versej according to what foot prevails in it, is usually divided 
into four kinds ; iambic, anapestic, trochaic, and dactylic. 

Verse that is very irregular in its feet, or in the combination of 
its lines, has been styled composite. 



SCANNING. 



To scan verse is to show how it is formed in respect to its foet| 
—to analyis its versification. 

Each line is usually scanned by itself; but it seems best to scan 

continuously from one line into another, when we can thus avoid 

irregularities. 

Ex.— " "ns the l&at rose of STiramer 

Left blo6mingf al6De ; (4 feet.) 

All its 16vely companions 

Are £Ekded and g6ne." (4 feet.) 

Sometimes more than one mode of scanning, may be applied to 

Uie same poem. 

That mode is always preferable which is simplest or most musical. 



THE ELEMENTAKY COMBINATIONS OP LINES IN ENGLISH POETRY. 

To a person wishing to write verse, perhaps nothing can be presented more 
nsefiU than a general circuit of the combmations of poetic lines, with their scaiw 
0ion : especially if so selected as to embrace aU the various deviations, or licenses, 
of wnich poets may avail themselves. 

(^* The letters/, i, a, t, d, and e, placed on the left of the stanzas, denote respectively 
Jtest^ iambics, anapeste, trochees, dactyls^ and ccMuras ; the letters above the stanxas show 
the rhyme ; the sign plus (-|-) denotes hypermeter syllables ; accentual marks are used to 
aid hi Khoiring the versification, and sometimes they show irregular yersifloation ; and up* 
right dashbii are sometimes ased to show casural pauses. 

TERSE. 

aaboeh 

i+ »«Thel688es, 

The crdsses. 



IAMBIC 



1. 

1. 

abah 
«« His wit. 

With flm&rt, 
Has hit 
My he&rt."— JVhwpapw. 



abah 
%i ** Love milist, in sli6rtL 
Keep f6nd and tnie, 
Throxu^h good report. 
And evfl too."—!: More. 

9* 

aabech 
ti " pr^dons 6ne, 

Lej; thy tongue ran 

In & sweet fret ; 
And this will give 
A chance to live 
A long time yet." 

Newtpapir. 



8 i That Active mdn eng&ge; 

The fears all, 
The tears all, 
Of dim declining age.**— j^rn 
4. 

abah 
2t+ " To h&lls of spldndor, 
2 i Let gr4at ones hie ; 

Through light more tender, 
Oar pathways lie.''— ifodink 



6. 

aabeeb 



2< 



" The pibroch ring 
With b61der clang 
8 j + A16ng the hills of heather ; 
And fresh and strong 
The thistle iprang. 
That had began to wither,"— Bbpf, 



di<l 
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r. 

• < « HiB gifts divine 

Throagh &U appto, 
And roand the year 
HiB glories shine."—- i&mi^«^« 
8. 
abba 
%f «N6:— Tfa4ft8ttod61e 
S i Thy sheaf of wheat, 

i And meat, 

t/ tTntd th6 hdngry B6aL**— i2«maL 
10. 

It "The s6al refined 

Is mdst inclined 
4/ To ^vSrf m6ral ^xcelldnoe ; 

All vice is dall, 

A knave^s a fool \ 

4 i And Virtae is the chdd of Sense." 

Young, 
la. 
abab 
t < " When thod art nigh, it sterns 
A ndw ore&tion rotind ; 
The snn has fairest beams, 
The late a softer sonnd." — lioore, 
14. 

abeeb 
8 » " Tread s6ftly,— b6w the hdad,— 
•/ In r^vgrfint silence b6w ; 

No passing bell doth toll, — 
Yet an immortal soul 
!• Is passing now." — ]^9, Sotithey, 

16. 
aabocb 
tf " Freeze. frSeze, thou bitter skj, 

5 ft Thoa aost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ; 
Though thoa the waters warp. 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

Jls friends remembering not." 



18. 

aabb 
4ft" Whene'er a n6ble d6ed is wr6ught, 
4/ Whene'er is spdkSn & noble th6ught. 

Our hearts, with glad surprise, 
• ft To higher levels rise." — AUanHc 
MotUMy. 
19. 
ababeddc 
4 i "An Infant 6n its m6ther's breast— 
8 ft A boiiucing b6y at pl4y — 

A youth by maiden fair caressed — 
An old man silver gray — 
Zi Is all of life we know : 

2* Ajojr— afear; 

A smil ) — a tear ;— 
4 i And all is o'er below V-Shaw, 



aaabeech 
« ft* + " Could 16ve fort vef 
Bun like a river, 
And Time's endeavor 
2ft Be tried in viun,-> 

No other pleasure 
With this could measure; 
And like a treasure 
We'd hug the chain."— .^fvn. 

11. 

ababeeeb 
2 / " Dream, babj^. dr^am I 
2ft + Thine eyelids quiver. 
Know'st thou the theme 

Of yon bright river ? 
It saith, *Bo calm, be sure, 
8 ft Unfailing, gentle, pure : 
So shall thy life endure, 
Like mine, f5r 6ver.' "— CbnuooIL 

13* Gat's Stanza. 
abab 

8 ft + " From Greenland's icy mduntaina. 
From inda's coral str&nd. 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 
8/ Boll down thei»g61dfiB sknd." 

Beber. 
15. 
aheb 

3 1 + " »Tis swe^t to 16ve in chUdhood, 
8/ WhSn thS s6al8 that w6 bequ^th, 
8 i + Are beautiful in freshness, 
8/ As tli6 corondls we wreathe." 

This stanza may also be scanned con- 
tinuously, without irregularity; and it 
may be written as well in two lines. 

IT. 

nbab 
8ft" Fly swift, my licht ffaz^lle, 
8 »+ To h6r who now hes w&king 
To hear thy silver bell 
The midnight silence breaking. 
Moort. 

ao. 

ababce 
Zf " Go, S6ul, the bddy's gu^st, 
3 ft + Up6n a thankless Errand ; 
Fear not to touch the best. 

The truth shall be thy warrant 
8/ Go, since I n^eds must die, 

8 ft And give the world the lie.*** 

8 i+ Tell arts they have not soundnessi 
8 ft + But vary by esteeming ; 

Tell schools they want profoundness, 
And stand too mu<ui on seeming. 
If arts and sohools reply. 
Give arts and schools the lie. 
Bart^fMd. 
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91. 8oel& 
aabb 
ti ** What 80^068 of gl6i7 lise 

Before mv dazzled eyes 1 
Ai Toanff a^pnyrs wive their w&nton 
wings, 
And mdody celeetial rings." — Onlf. 

5i3. Shoht-xbtbe SxAKZA. 
ahah 
ti « The hiirric&ne hath miffht 

Along the Indian snore ; 
Ai And &,r, hj G&nges' banks, at 
night. 
Is heard the tiger's roar/' 
Mnnani, 

95. 

aahoeb 
41 "If 861id h&ppin^ss we prize. 

Within our Wast the j6wel lies ; 
B i And th^j are fo61s who r6am : 

The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From onrown selves our joys most 
flow, 
And that dear hat — oar home." 
OtUon, 

9r, Goiaioir>icETRB Stanza. (H»»rtial.) 

abcb 
4i ''To hdnt the d^er with hotind and 

h6m, 
S i Earl P^roy t6ok his w4y ; 

The child that's yet anbom, may me 
The hunting of that day." 

Chevy Ohas«„ 



99. 

ababb 
3/ "G6,16veljr68e: 

4 1 Tell h^r that w&stes her time and m^ 
2 i That n6w she lm6ws, 

4 % When I resemble her to thee, 
4 i How sweet and fair she seems to be." 
Waller. 
This stanza fordblv illustrates several 
of the chief principles liud down under 
Versiflcation. 

94. 
nbab 
2/ " Gfty, guiltless piir, 

4»+ Whats^ek ye fr6m the fields of 

hdaven ? 
8 » + Ye have no need of prayer. 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven." 
Spragtie, 
96, 
abebdd 
8 i+ " It was a siimmer Evening,— 
8 i Old K&spar's w6rk was d6ne, 
4i And he, before his cottage door, 
Was sitting in the sun : 
And by him sported on tne green| 
His little granoiohild Wilhehnine.'' 
Soidh»y. 

abab, (Sentimental.) 
4/ "A viMSt b^ a m68sy 8t6ue, 
8 i Half-hidden fr6m the e;^e, 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky." 

Worda^twrth, 



" To hunt the deer with hound and horn, Earl Percy took his way ; 
The child that's yet unborn, may rue the hunting of that day." 



98. 

abcb 

4/ ^ Fair scenes for childood's 6p£nlng 

bloom, 
$ » + For sp6rtive yotith to striy in ; 
For manhood to enjoy his strength. 
And age to wear away in." 

Wtn'dtvoorih* 
80. LoBo-iisfniB Stanza. 
abab 
4 i "So blile yon winding river fl6ws. 
It s^ms an oiitlet fr6m the sky, 
Where, waiting till the west-wmd 
blown, 
The freighted clouds at anchor 
lie."— Zwig/Wtow. 
39. 
aaa 
4< "Arotlnd Seb&go's 16nely l&ke. 

There lingers not a breeze to break 
The mirror which its waters make." 
WhUtier. 



90. 

abab 
4< ••• " The 6oean Idoketh lip to heaven, 
8ft As 'twere a living thing ; 

The homage of its waves is givan. 
In ceaseless worshiping." 
WkUUer. 

31. 

abab 
4 » 4- « Her he&rt is like a ftded fl6wer, 
4 i Whose beaiity's 16Bt and sw^et 

ness flown ; 
Forgot, neglected in the bower. 
And left by all to die alone.'' 



33. 

abab 
4 i " There is a dUm for th6se who wdeo, 
A r^st for wdary pilgrims fotLnd ; 
They softly lie, and sweetly sleep, 
%f Low in the ground."-^iibn<^em. 
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34. 

aabh 
4< ''ThoM ^venixur b^UsI those ^veniiur 

How m&njp & tile their mdsio t^Ils 
Of yonth and hoinei and that sweet 

time 
When last I heard their sootiiing 

ohime."— J£oor«. 

36. 

aaab 

4{ " Who fSd me fr6m her gentle hr^t, 
And hushed me in her arms to rest, 
And on my cheeks sweet kisses 
pressed ! 
•+ My Mother."— 7%<WM0>i. 

The expression *' My Mother," closes 
each stanza of the poem. A part thas 
repeated, or making the harden of the 
pcNBm, is called a r^nnn. 

39. BiTBNs^s Stanza. 
aaabab 
4« **When ripened fields and 4zare 
skies 
Call forth the reaper's mstUng 

noise, 
I saw thee leave their evening joys, 
%i And lonely Bt41k, 

To vent thy hosora^s swelling rise 
In pensive walk," — Burnt, 

41. 

aabccb 
4»+ «*Two spirits reached this w6rld of 
oiirs: 
The lightning's locomotive powers 
t i 4- or 4 1 Were slow to their agility : 

In hroad daylight they moved 

incog., 
Enj6ying, wlthoftt mist or fi>g, 
Entire invisibility." 

Cam^ibeU, 

43. 

aaab 
41 " When mludens siioh as Hester die, 
Their place ye may not well supply, 
Though ye among a thousand try, 
<-h With vain endeavor." 

Lamb. 

44. 

41 "B7 t6rch and trdmpet fest arr&yed, 
lAoh horseman drew his battle- 
blade, 
4/ And iiirious 6vSrJ ch&rger neighed 
%%'¥ To join the dreadful revelry." 



35. 

abeb 

4ft "AUthodghto, aU p&sslons, Ul da- 

^ligits, *^ 

Whatever stirs this mortal fhun«b; 

Are all but ministers of love, 

8i And feed his sacred flame." 

OoUridg9* 
37. 
If " <5h, never t41k a^&in to mk 
4 ft + Of northern cumes and British 
l&dies ; 
It has not been your lot to see. 
Like me, the charming girl of 
Cadiz."— i?yro». 

38. 

abceb 
4 ft "To h6rsel to horse! the standard 

iiies, 
8 * The bdgies sot&nd the c&ll ; 
The Gallic navy stems the seas, 
The voice of battle 's on the breeze,— > 
Arouse ye, one and all I"— »S9o^ 
40. 
ababec 
4 i " You have the Pyrrhic d&nce ns y^t, 
4/ Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx 
gone? 
Of two such lessons why forget 
The nobler and the manliSr 6ne f 
4 % You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think you he meant them for a 
slave V-^Byron. 
49. 
4t+ "Thou &rt not £&ls3, but tih6u art 

fickle, 

4 i To those thyself so fondly sought ; 
The tears that thou hast forced to 
trickle. 
Are doubly bitter from that 
thought : 
4t+ 'Tis this which bre&ks the he&rt 
thou gri^vest, — 
Too well thou lov'st, too sooa 
thou leavest." — Byrws^ 

4.9. 
aaboocb 
4/ "Thou gr^wfist & g6odly tr^, with 
sh6ots [r6ota 

4/ F&nning thS sk^, and ^arth-Donn4 
2 4 i So f^&ppled linder, 
4ft That tu6u. whom parching birds 
could swine. 
And zephyrs rock with lightest 

wing. 
From thy firm trunk nnmoved 
didst fling 
2/+ T^mpSst &nd thiinder." 

Magazine: Gharter-^Mlb. 
Observe how the change of feet in the 
last linci improves the vigor of the stansu 
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46. 

aabbc 
4i " His br6w was skd ; his e^e beneath 

Flashed like a falonioa from its sheath ; 
4/ And like a silver cl^on ning 

The acoeats of that moontain toDffue, 
<+ or S i Exceluor V'-^Longfdlam. 

47. 

aahbecj &o. 

4^ "Swift t6tb8 breach his c6niradesfl^,^ 

Ai 'Make way for liberty r they cry, 

And throiigh the Aiistrl&a phalanx d&rt 

As rashed the spears through Arnold's heart ; 

While, instautaneoas as his fall, 

Boat, rain, panio, s6ized them k\l,''^^Ifontgomerf, 

4 i + " The tiirkman lav beside the river ; 

The wind played loose throogh bow and qoiver; 

4 i The charger on the bank fea fr^e : 

if The shield hung glitterlug from the tr6e. » ♦ ♦ 

Wild burst the Duruing element 

O^er man and courser, flood and tent ! 

And through the blaze the Greeks outsprang, 

Like tigers, — ^bloody, foot and fang I 

With dagger-stab and falchion-sweep. 

Delving tnd stdnned and staggering n6ap, 

Till lay the slave by chief and Khan, 

And all was gone that once was man !'^ — Oroi^. 
The iambic tetrameter is a sprightly, vigorous measure, in whiph much of out 
poetry is written. See Scott, Byron, Moore, Butler, Swift, Gay, Mrs. Hemuns. 

48. 

abah 
8/ " Leaves have their time to f&ll, 

5j^ And flowers td wither kt the north-wind's breath, 

8 i And stars to s6t ; but all — 

6/ Thou hast all seasons for thine own, Death V^^^Semanim 

49. 

ababee 
8/ " 'Tis sweet, in thS grgen spring 

6j To f^ae up6n the wakgnlng fields arotind ; 

Birds in the thicket sing, 

5 i Winds whisper, waters prattle from the ground ; 
8 i A thousand odors rise. 

Breathed up from blossoms of a thousand dyes."— i?yya«l. 

50« 

abbaee 
8/ "Ah ! there 's a deathless nkme I— 

5/ A spirit that the smothering vault shall spunif 

5 % And like a steadfast planet mount and bum — 
8 i And though its crown of flame 

6i-¥ Consumed my braia to ashes as it won me. 

By all the flery stars I Td pluck it on me I''— WUU». 

51. 

abah 
5/ " We m6um for th^e when blind bl&nk night 

8 i The cbkmber fills ; 

6 i We pine for thee when mom's iirat light 
1/ Bdddens thd hills." 
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««• 

abba 
5 i (*A long way ofT Lacinda strikes the men ; 

S/ As shd drftwB u6ar, 

%i And 6ne sees cleor^— 

A long waj off one wishes her agun.*' '' ' 

63, 

abab 
5/4 ^ It is the Rhine 1 our mountain vineyards laving ; 

$i I see the proud flood shine. 

Sing on the march, with eveiy banner waviiSg, 
Sing, brothers ! 'tis the Shine.'*— .£&»iaiij; 

54. 

abab 
5/ ** W^stw&rd thfi odnrse of Empire tkkes its wfcy ; 

4 i The first four acts already passed. 

6% A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; — 

Time's noblest of&pring is the last." — Merhdey, 

5 5. FsNTAiorrEBS, OB Heboio Measubb. 5ior5<+. 

In this measare, by tax the greatest and most valaable part of oar poetry is 
written. It comprises nearly iQl our blank verse and epic poetry, ana ail our 
dramcUie poetry. See Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Bryden, Pop«| 
Thomson, Cowper, Follok, Sogers, Byron, Campbell, Crabbe, etc 

^lani. 
5/+ *«The p6et»s e^e. In & fine fi-enzy r611ing. 

Doth glance from h^avgn t6 ^arth, fi-dm 6arth t5 heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 
6i The forms ot things ankn6wn, the jadet's p^n 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name." — Shamspeare. 

" Yet, higher th&n then* t6ps 
5/ The v^rdtirotis w411s of raradise npsprdng, 

Which to our general sire jgave prospect large, 
6j^ Intd his nether Empire neighboring round. 

5* And higher than that wall, a circling row 

Of g6odll6st tr^esj 16ad6n with f&irest friiit. 

Blossoms &nd friiits at once of g61den hiie, 

Appeared, with gay enamelled colors mixed ; 

Or which the sun more glad impressed his beams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When God hath showered earth."— i£«^». 

aahhccdd^ &c. 
5/ ** Oh 1 hfed he be^n content to s^rve the crdwn. 

With virtues proper only for the gown ; 
Or had the rankness of the soil been freed, 
From cockle that oppressed the noble seed ; 
David for him his tuneful h&rp had stning. 
And h^avSn h&d wanted 6ne immdrtal s6ng/*— -iV^fi^Mk 

56. Eleoiao Stanza. 
abab 
$i " The breezy o&U of incense-breathing m6m, 

The swallow twittering fr6m the str4w-built sh^d. 
The cock's shrill olarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them fi-om their lowly bed." — Qrofg 
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57. 

5 i 4 ** For tL6a wast m6narch b6m. Tradition's pkges 

ft i Tell not the planting of thy parent tree, 

But that the foret^t tribes have oent for ages 
To thee, ana to thy sires, the subject i^ee.'* — HalUdh 

58. 
5/ " H&rp 6f thS N6rth, ferewgU I the hills grow d4rk, 

5 i On piirple p^aks a deeper shade descending ; 

In twilight copse the glowworm lights her s^ark. 
The deer half-seen are to the oovert wending." — SeotU 

50. 

5<+ •* Philosophers may teach thy whereabouts and nature ; • 

Si-i* But wise, as all of us, perforce, must think 'em, 

The schoolboy best has hxed thy nomenclature : 
And poets, too, must call thee Bob-o-linkum." — Haffmam* 

60. 

ahahec 

6 i -l- " And th6ii hast w&lked about^-how str&nge a st6ry— 
5i In Th^bes's streets, three thoustmd y^ars ag6 ; 

Wh^n th& Mgmnonlum was in all its glory, 

And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those monuments and piles stupendous. 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous." — H, Snwtk, 

61. Bybon's Stanza. 
ahahahee 
ft i + ** O^hat I had the art of easy writing, 

What should be easy reading 1 could I scale 
Parnassus, where the Muses sit inditing 

Those pretty poems never known to tail, 
How quickly would I print (the world delighting) 

A Grecian, Syrian, or Assyrian tale ; 
And sell you, mixed with Western seutimentalism, 
Some samples of the finest orientalism." — Byron, 

When iambic hypermeters of moderate length occur only o'^w and then in tht 
poem, they are more commonly humorous than serious. 

6a. The Sonnet. 
ahhaaeeadee dff 
fti "And c&nst thou, M6ther, for a m6ment think 

That we, thy children, when old age shall shed 

Its blanching honors on thy weary head. 
Could from our best of duties ever shrink i 
86on6r thfi siin fr6m his high sphfere should sink, 

Than w6, ungrateful, l^ave thee in that day, 

To pine in solitude tiiy life away. 
Or shun thee tottering on the grave's cold brink. 
Banish the thought ! — ^where'er our steps may roam, 

O'er smiling plidns, or wastes without a tree. 

Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee, 
And paint the pleasures of th^ peaoefdl home ; 
While duty bids us all thy gners assuage. 
And smooth the pillow of^thy sinking age." — S. K, WhiU* 

63* Spenserian Stanza. 
ah abhchce 
ftl '* There is a pleasure in the pathless w6odB, 

There is a ripture 6n the lonely shdre, 
There ia society, where none intrudes, 
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By the deep eea, and mnsio in its roar. 

I love not Man the less, but Nature more. 
From these our intenriews, in which 1 steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 
To minffle with die uiiverse, and feel 
f i What I can ue^er express, | yet can not all conceaL"— iffiwi. 

An iamUo hexameter is nsaally called an Alexandrins, 



^ A sn6w-whlte mountain Smt ] with i maiden kt its side." — Wordmoorth, 

65. 
ababee 
in *< For &ge8, 6n the silent forest h^re, 

Thy beams did fall before the red man came 
To dwell beueath them ; in their shade the deer 

Fed &ud feared nOt the arrow's deadly aim. 
Nor tree was felled, j in all that world of woods, 
4< Save by the beavers tooth, | or wmds, or rush of floods."— iJi^yoiriL 

66. 

aabb 
6/ ^' I s^e the y&Ueys, Spain I | whSre thf mighty rivers nin, 

And thd hills that litt thv harv^ts j &Qd vineyards t6 tlie stin, 
And the flocks that drink thy brooks j and upr inkle all the green, 
7/ Where lie thy pliiins, | with 8h6ep-wulks seamed, | and 61ive shades 

[between.'^—^ry0iiit 

67* Lines Dftisiblb. 

T I " The m^lanch61y diys are c6me, | The saddest 6f the y^ar, 

Of wailing winds and naked woods, | And meadows brown and sear." 

BryanL 

Ti " O, bettor tb&t her shattered hiilk | Should sink beneath the w&ve ! 

Her thunder shook the mighty deep, | And there should be her grave 1 

Nail t6 thfi m4st her holy flag,— set ev6ry threadbare sail. 

And give her to the god of storms, — | the lightmng and the gale 1*' 

68.* 

T/+ " No ;— the j6ke has b4en a g6od one, | Biit I*m getting f5nd of quiet ; 
And 1 dou't like deviations | from my customary diet ; 
So I think I will not go with you | to hear the toasts and speeches. 
But stick to old Mon^^omery Place, | and have some pig and peacnes." 



" FkthSr &nd 1 went d6wn to t6wn | A16ng with Captain Gdoding, . 
And th^re we s^ the mdn and bdys I As thick as iiasty pdddmg." 

Dr. ShaclUmrg : Yaniee Doodlt. 

The quantity of iambio verse in English literature, far exceeds that of all tht 
other kinds of verse. 

* There Is also a sort of doggerel stanza, osnally iambic, ending with a long prosy lin«^ and 
freqnenUy found in newspapers ; as,— 

^Now Be6ben w&s a nice young mAn 
As Any in the t6wn ; 
And Pliosbe loved him very dear, 
i}ut, on ncoount of his being obliged to work for a livtag, hM 
sever eonld make himself agreeable to old Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 
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2. ANAPESTIC VERSE. 



"MoveyonrfiSct 
To our soi!ind, 
Whilst we greet 
All the ground.?'—. 



abab 
OTjte M6ve your filet 
To our sdund, 
Whilst we gr^et 
All the ground. 



Or,i 



FMcher. 



M6ve your ftot 
T6 our sound, 

Whilst we greet 
All the ground* 



a. 

abaedb de 
%f ** Now, m6rtal, prepare, 
% a For thy fate is at hand ; 

Now, mortal, prepare 
ff-l- : And surrender. 
For Love shall arise, 

Whom no pow'r can withstand, 
Who rules from the skies 
To the centre."— -tfra«i»^. 

♦. 

abal 
8/+ The atitumn winds rdshing 
2 a .f W atl the leaves that are sparest ; 
But our flower was in flushing. 
When blighting was nearest. 
ScoU. 
6. 
aabcch 
8 a** Gome, my m&tes, let ns w6rk, 

And all h^ds to the Ibrk, 
8 a While the siin shines, our hi^yoooks 

to make : 
2/ So fine is the day. 

And so fragrant the hay^ 
That the meadow 's as bhthe as the 
wake." — Smart, 



3. 

ababecdede 
2a" When, in rage, he come th^re, 
2/ Beholding how st^ep 
2/ The sides did appear, 
2 a And the bottom how d^ep ; 
2/+ His t6rments projecting, 

And sadly reflecting, 
2 a + That a lover forsaken, 



2/ A n^w love may g^t; 

But a neck, when once broken. 
Can never be set," etc.— WMu 
5, 
aabb 
" Our life is a dr^am. 
Our time, as a stream, 
__, Glides swiftly away ; 

4 a And the fugitive moment refdi*es to 

T. 

aabbb 
«* Let the stiipid be gr&ve, 
'Tis the vice of the slave ; 
But can never agree 
With a maiden like me, 
4 a Who is boni in a country that 's happy 
and free.'* 



2a 



8a 



8tf + 
Sa 



8/+t 
8a 



4a + 
8« 



abab 
" I am m6naTch of 411 1 surv^yj 

My right there is none to dispiite ; 
From the centre all rour Ito the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl aad the brute."— Cbuy^r. 

9. 

" Though the d&y of my destiny 's 6vet', 
And the stdr of my fate has declined, 
Thy soft heart refused to discover. 
The fEtults which so many could And." 

10. 

•«*rhe strawberries ^6win the m6wlng. Mill May, 
Aiid the bob-o-hnk sings on the tree ; 
On the knolls the red clover is growing, Mill Mfty, 
hen come to the meadows with me." — lastman. 



"Byfim* 



Then< 



11. 



" How fikir is the r68e ! what a beai&tiful fl6wer I 
The gl6Ty of A'pril and M&y I 
But the leaves are beginning to fhde in an hour, 
And they wither juid die m a day."— WmtU, 
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. !»• 

ababb 
%f "ToBiohfle! AUm i 'tis in vion ; 

S/ Who hid in their turns have been hid ; 

Their treaaores are squandered agwn ; 
4/ And h^re in the ffrave are all metals forbid 

4 a Save the tinael t£a shines on the dark ooffin-Iid.'^- 

13. 

ababee 
8/ <' The mi&sio of stream and of bird 

%t% Shall come b4ok when the winter is 6*er ; 

Ad Bat the vdioe that was dearest to da, shall be h^ard 

In oar desolate chambers no more I 
4/ Th£ siinlight of M^y on the waters shall qniver— 

4a B&t th6 light of her eye hath dep4rted forever r'^^ortMl 

14. 

^ aabb 

4a ^ When the il6wers of fti^ndship or I6ve have dec&jed 

In the heart that has tnisted and once been betrayed, 
Kf Nd siinshine of kindness their bI6om can rest6re : 

For the verdure of feeling will qoicken no more V^—Evfrnam. 

4a + '* So I h6pe, from hencef&rward vou n6'er wUl ask, o&n I maol 

4/-f This teasing, conceited, rude, insolent iuimal. 

And if this rebuke might be tiimed to his benefit, 

(For I pity the m&n,) I shoiild be glad th6n of it."— «S^0i^ 

abaab 
4/ " A w&nior so b61d, and a virmn so bright, 

%f Conversed as they s4t on tne ffr^en ; 

They gized on each 6ther with tinder deUght,— 
Alonzo the Brave was the name of the knight, 
The maid— was the fiur Imogene." — Lem». 

15. 

aabbeeddt% 
8/+ " A bre&th of submission we breathe not ; 

The 8w6rd that weVe dr&wn we will sheathe not ; 
4/ Its so&bbard is 16ft where our mirtyrs are laid, 

And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade. 
8 a + Earth may hide, waves ingulf, fire consume us ; 

Bat they shall not to slavery doom us : 
4a If they rule, it shall be o^er our ashes and graves ; 

But we've smote them already with fire on the waves, 
8 a+ . And new triumphs on land are before us ; 

To the charge I— Heaven's banner is o'er us." — Otmij^ML 

16. 

abab 
4a + '* When the bl&ok-lettered list to the g6ds was pres6nted, 
4/ (ThS list of what Fate for each m6rtal intends.) 

At the long string of ills a kind goddess relented, 

And slipped in three blessings — wife, children, and friends.^ 

17. 

4 a '* Should the tempest of w&r oversh&dow our l&nd, 

4^+ Its b61t8 could ne'er r^nd Freedom's tdmple asiinder ; 

For unmoved at its portals would Washington stand. 
And repulse with Ids breast the assaults of the thunder."— >iPaiMb 
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Id. 

ababecfih 

4 a •!• ''When a prince to the f&te of the pe&sant has yielded. 
4/ The tap'stry waves dark round the dim-liffhted hall ; 

With 'scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 
4/-^ And p^es stand miite by the cinopied p&U : 

4 a -^ Throogn tlie o6urts, at deep midnight, the torches are gUamixig; 

In the proudly-arched ohapel the burners are beaming ; 

Far adown the long isle sacred music is streaming. 
Lamenting a chief of the people should &11."— vSoo^. 

19. liDTBB DrnsiBLK. 
abab 

4/ " The o&ptive nsiirper, | Hurled d6wn from the thr6ne, 

Lay buried in torpor, | Forgotten and lone." — Byr<nu 



3. TROCHAIC VERSE. 



1. 

aahhe 

i Tdming, 

Biirning, 

Chtoging, 

S&nging, 
tic ** FtUl of gri6f and fiSll of pMn." 
Addison, 

3. 

aabceh 

%t " 'Tis most certain, 

By their flirting, 
Zic W6men have most envy slidwn ; 

Pleased to ruin 

Others' wooing, 
Kever happy in their own.** 



aaa beech 

SI " Cldar wells spring not, 
, Swdet birds sing not, 
Lond bells ring not 
d Cheerfully ; 

Herds stand weeping, 
Flocks all sleeping, 
Nymphs back creeping 

FearfuUy."--SMf«^pdar». 



• «« " Wo6 tfie f&ir one, wh^n arofind 
S I £&rly birds are singing ; 

When o'er all the fragrant ground 
Early herbs are sprmging." 

Bryant, 



aabhee^ Ae, 
tc << S^e him stride 

V&Ueys wide. 

Over woods. 

Over floods ; 

So shall I 
8 te (L6fty p6et 1) toiich the sky."— iS^1; 

4. 

abeb 

8 ^ " Whizzing through the modntaSnSy 
2te Bdzzing o'er the v&le ; 
Bless me I this is pleasant. 
Biding on a rail." — tSaxe, 

6. 

abab 

2tc " C&n I c^ase to cire, 

8 1 Can I c<Sa8e to languish, 

6/ Whilfe my darling fair 

Is 6n the ooiich of Anguish f* 
Bums, 

r. 

4tt "Th6ngh we ch&rge to-d&y with 

fl^etness. 
Zte Th6ugh we dr^ad to-m6rrow'» 
sky. 
There 's a melancholy sweetnesa 
In the name of days gone by." 

Tuppet. 

9. 

«* Hi^sbond, hilisband, c^ase your strife, 
7/ Nor 16nger idly rave, sir ; 

Th6ngh I km your wedded wife, 
7/ y 6t Tm n6t your slave, B\r,^^—Bvrra» 
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10. 

Zte " N6w the pine-tree's wkving tAp 
tte Qently greets the morning g&le ; 
Kldlin^ now begin to crop 
DaLiieii in the dewy vale.*^ 

Cunningham. 

19. 

It «*C&UnotthiBth6m6nthofr6Bea— 
^te There are n6ne to bloom ; 

Morning iighc, altia 1 disoloses 
lie Bat the winter of the tomb.'' 

J>ewey. 

13. 

aaabcecb^ dko. 

%U^' Sc6t8 who h&ve with Wkllaee blSd, 
Scots whom Bruce has often led, 
Welcome to the gory bed, 

%to Or to victory."— ^wiM. 

Compare Zic with 4 », 818, st. 44. 

15. 

aalhee, <feo. 

Zte "It shall o6me in Empire's grdani , 
Barning temples, trampled thrdues ! 
Tlien, Ambition, me thy lost. — 
Earth to earth I and dust to dust X" 
Orciy. 

ir. 

ahahoded 

Ai '* tn the greenest 6f our vklleys 
S ic By good anj[^els tenanted, 
Once a fair and stately palace 

i Snow-white palace) reared its hdad ; 
n the monurch Thought's dominion, 

It Btdod th6re ; 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so faur "— P<w. 



19. 

ahahce 

Uc "P6et6ftheheArt, 

Dslvhig in its mine, 
From mankind apart 
Yet where jewels snine ; 
%tc Heaving iSpwards t6 the light, 

Precious wealth that cliarms the 
sight,"— Zoci^. 

90. 

%U «* H6 that loves a rbsj chfiek. 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from starlike eyes doth seek 

Fuel to maintain his fires ; 
As old time makes these decay, 
8o_his flames must melt awayl'^ 
durmBA 



11. 

tie " S61dier, r^t I thy w&rfare 6'er, 
4 i Sl^ep the s16ep that knows noi 

breaking; 
Dream of battle-fields no more. 
Days of danger, nighta of wak- 
ing."— .&»«. 

aaaheeh 

Zi " Oft as stiramer cldses. 
When thine eye reposes 
On its lingering roses, 

2 <« Once so I0.7ed by thde. 

Think of her who wove tnem, 
Her who made thee love them ; 

8/ Oh I th^n remember mc.'* 

Moore. 

16. 

a a ah rrfrain 

dite "Wh^n the Alh&mbra w&lls ne 
g&ined, 
Zie On the moment he ordnined 

That the trumpet straight should 

sound 
With the silver clarion round. 
Zi W6ism6,Alhama!" 

Bynm. 

18. 

abaaabcedd 

Zie " In a v411ey thkt I kndw, 

ie Happy scene I 

Zie Th^re are meadows Bl6ping 

low- 
There the fairest flowers blow. 
And the brightest waters flow, 

Ail serene; 
But the sweetest thing to see, 
If you ask the dripping tree. 
Or the harvest-hopmgswaixi. 
Is the rain." — HojfL. 



91. 

aabb 

4 < " Sde the rdddy m6ming smiling. 
Hear the grove to bliss beguiling: 
Zephyrs through the woodlaaa 

playing. 
Streams along the valleyB strnF* 

ing."-(?aW«ma. 
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aaabab 

4< *.*Ndver wddding, dverw6oing, 
Still a lovelorn heart parsuiiig, 
Bead you not the wrong you*re 
doing, 
Ittc In my cheek's pale hue f 

All my life with sorrow strewing, — 
Wed, or cease to woo." 

Campbell, 



if 



01 

4^9 



fi 



fi 



ri6 



2te 



13. 

ab eeab ab 

* * Ah I my he&rt is dvcr w&iting, 
Waiting for the May,— 
Waiting for the pleortant rambles 
Where the fragrant hawthorn 

brambles. 
With the woodbine alternating, 

Scent the dewy way. 
Ah ! my heart is weary widting, 
Waiting fbr the May." 

Dublin Magmms 



S4. 

aabb 



" Thdn, methduffht, I hdard a h611ow soAnd, 
64th4rlng lip from all the 16wer groiind ; 
Narrowing in to whdre they skt assembled, 
L6w voliiptiioiis mdsic, winding, trembled." — Termy9(m» 

29. 

abab 

** ^oiintain-winds I oh I whither d6 ye c&ll mo, 
Vainly, vainly, would my steps pursue : 
Chains of care to lower earth enthrall me, — 
Wherefore thus my weary spirit woo." — Mmians, 

26. LiNX0 DiviSDLi. 
ao, &o. 

•*Wh6Te the w6od is wiving, | St4ady,gr6en,and high, 
FaoDB and dryads, nightly, | Watch the starry sKy.*^ 

abab 
" Up the ddwy mountain, J Hdalth is b6andiug lightly ; 

Gay 



: I and sweeter than the rose is." — O. Srowm, 

28. 

a ab by &0. 

" Thdn in thie let th6se rej6ioe, | who sdek thee, s^lf-den^ing, 
All who thy salvation love, | thy name be glorifying." 

29. 

** G6me, and t^ll us, oiSr Ximena. | lo6king n6rthward f&r awjiy 
O'er the camp of the invaders, f o'er the Mexican array."— Wkittitr. 



«*S6fti: 

Yon< 



ly bl6w the Evening brdezes, | S6ftly fall the ddws of night ; 
ider walks the Moor Alcanzor, | Shanuing every glare of ligLt.*' — . 



■Perof 



30. 



bl ^'Bdams of n6on, like biiming l&nces, | throtigh the tre^tops fl&sh and 

glisten 
Ab she stands before her lover | with raised eyes to look and listen." 

15 WhUHer. 
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4. DACTYLIC VERSE. 

Ovr literature has but little regular or pore dactylic verMu 



I. 

aaab 

td •'UndofiliePUgrim'a pride, 
L&nd where my iather» died, 
Fr6m ev*iy mountain-flide 

2 < Let freedom riug."— ^<?mt<;L 

3. 

aaabcceh 

Si «* Blight in her fiither's hall 

Biiidlds gleamed upon the wall, 
Ijoud san^ the minstrela all, 

d i Ch&ntinfi^ his fflory ; 

When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter's hand, 
Mute did the minstrel stand 

8 i-for dt To hear my story." 

Longfdlow, 



oaah 
8i '^Fr^efromsatietj 

Care and anxiety, 
Charms in variety, 
dc Fall to his aliirt.'' 

4. 

obah 
Qd **Takeherupt^nderiy, 
d « Lift her with cire ; 

F&shioned so slenderly, 
Yo'dog} and so lair I" — . 



9. 

2d " Whdre shall the lovor rest, 
d t Whom the fates sever 

} /cm his troe maiden's breaftk*> 
Varted for«.v©rV»— .Ssott. 



aaheeh 
%d << Bird of the wlldernesf 

Blithesome and ciimbi rless, 
td€ Light be thy matin o^er moorland and Ite , 

£inblem of happiuess, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place — 
O, to abide in the desert with thee P — Bbgg, 

T. 

ahah 
idt€ ** C6me from the m6nnt of the Idopard, sp6u8e, 

%di Come from the d^n of the lion ; 

Come to the tent of th;^ shepherd, spouse, 
Come to the mountain of /ion.'' — &. ^rowtu 

8. 
aaabcech 
td «* B6v8 Will anticipate, | lavish, and dissipate 

Zd§ AH that yonr busy pate I hoarded with care ; 

And, in their foolishness^ | passion, and mulish ness. 
Charge you with charhsliness, | spurning your prayer,** 

9. 

aaa hooeb 
94 1 * Padse not to drdam of the future before us ; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o'er as ; 
Hark, how Creation's deep, mnsioal ohorus, 
tJnintennitting, goes lip into heaven I 
N^ver the 6eean-wave falters in flowing ; 
Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 
liore and more richly the rose-heart keeps glo^] 
TiU frova its noi^rishlng stem it is |:iyei:i,"r— 
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10« Lnns BiviBiBLk.. 
aahb 
Zdi " S^e, in hi8 w&ywardnoss, H6\r his fist dotibles ; . 

Thus pugilistieal, dtuing life's troubles : 
Strange, that the neophyte enters existence, 
In sach an attitude, feigning resistouoe/* — Bbod, 

11 

aabbf &o. 
4dc ** Often had moi!intain-side, moiintain-side, br6ad lake and stream. 

Gleamed on my waking thought, waking thought, crowded my oreaio*'* 

la. 

ahaheedetd 
Zdt ^ Qrien be the gr&ves where her martyrs are I^ng ! 

^dc Shr6udless and t6mbles8 they si!iuk to their rest, 

While o^er tlieir ashes tlie starry fold flying 
Wrapt the proud eagle they roused from his nest, 
t d B6rne on her n6rthcrn pine, 

Long o^er the foaming brine 
Spread her broad banner to storm and to sun ; 
H(Sav^n keep her 6ver fVee, 
Wide as o'er l&nd and sea 
Floats the fiiir emblem her heroes have ironJ"^-Mjlm«8. 

13* LmsB DivmiBLB. 
abab 
bdt ** Time, thou art ^ver in m6tion | On wheels of the d&ys, years, and &g08, 
Bestless aa waves of the ocean, | when Eurus or Boreas raa^es.'' 

14. 

aahb 
7 i '* Odt of the kingdom of Christ ahall be g&thered, by Angels o'er f^&taii 
yict6rious, 
All that offendeth, that lieth, that fkileth to honor his name ever glorious.'' 

Jb. 
IB. 
7 io " Nimrod the hiinter was mighty in hiinting, and f&med as the niler of cities 
ofydre: 
Babel, and Erech, and Aocad, and Calneh, from Shinar's fidr region hif 
name afiir bore."— A 

5. COMPOSITE VERSE. 

Iambics aitd Anapbsts. 
1. a. 

** Our fr^e fl&{g Is d&ncing '* With a l&uffh and s6ng we glide al6iig, 

In the free mountain k\r^ Acr6ss the fleeting snow ; 

And burnished irms are flrl&noiiu^. With tVi^nds beside, how swift we ride 

And w&rridrs gathering thdre." On the beatitiful tr&ck bel6w." 

Bryant, Itddt. 

Tkroughoul (Ms eomposUs verse, show what fest compose each of (he Urns, 

3. 
"We biiried him d4rkly, at d6ad of night. 
The s6ds with our bayonets tiirning ; 
By the striiggling mdonbeams' misty lijarht^ 
And the tanterh dimly biirning." — Wo^/e, 

« 'Twas the b&ttle-fl41d ; and the oMd, pftle moon 
Looked d6wn on the d^ad and df^ing ; 
And the wind passed 6'er with a dirfe and a w&il, 
Where the yodug and bi-ave werei^iug.^'— / 
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4. 

" I kn6w where the ydiin^ May violet gr6w8, 
In its lone and lowly Q6ok ; 
On its mossy bank, where the large tree throws 
Its br6ad dark boiighs, in solemn rep6se, 
far 6ver the silver hr66kJ'^—£/yatU, 

5. 

"Thy he&rt was a river [ Withodt a main — 
Would I had loved thee n^ver, | F16reaoe V&ne. '^-^PethdUlon Choh$. 

6. 

•* There was 6noe a little fbdntain | That fl6wed aw&y unseen 
In the boBom of a mountain, | Where man had no vex been J' — 0. Tovmg* 

T. 

** Let OS g6, lassie. g6 to the br&es of Biloahither. 
Where the blae-oerries gr6w 'mong the b6nny highland heather."— 2h»»aA»fl. 

8. 
''O, the 61d, old cl6ck,of the h6nsehold st6ok, [ Was the brightest thinj^ and neatest 2 
-The h&nds, though 61d, had a toiioh of gold, | And its chime rang still the s w^etest.^ ' 

9. 

** It was m&nv and m&ny a y6ar ag6, | In a kingdom b^ the s6a, 
That a maiden there lived whom yoii may know, | By the name of Annabal Ii4e | 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought | Than to love and be lovea 
by me." — Boe, 

Aix TBS Feet. 
10. 11. 

«* Night sinks on the wive ; " G6 where glory w&its thee, 

H6ilow giists are sighing ; Bat when fame elates thee, 

86arblrds, to their cave. Oh I still remember me.^* etOi 

Throiigh the gl6om are flying.** — BtnMM. moore. 

la. 13. 

•* tt is written 6n the r68e, " The dep&rted ! the dep&rted I 

tn its gl6ry*s fiill array, — They visit lis in dreams ; 

Bead wh4t those biids di8cl68e — And they glide ab6ve our memories 

Passing &w&y."— ifewww. like shadows over streams.'' 

14. 15. 

" Offc In thfi stilly niorht, «< Gentle and 16vely form. 

Ere sliimber's chain has b6und What didst thou li^reT' Ao, 
me. 

Fond M6m/Sr]^ brings the light 1®» 

Of 6ther d&ys around me ; " N4ar the l&ke where dr6oped the willow. 

The smiles, the t^ars, LOng time &g6 ; 

Of boyhood's years. Where the rock threw back the billow 

. The words of love then spoken ; Brighter th&n 8n6w ; 

The eyes that shone. Dwelt a maid beloved and cherished 

Now aim and gone, By high iind low ; 

The cheerful hearts now broken." But with autumn's leaf she perished^ 

Moore, Long time &g6."— Jform. 

IT. 

"M&ny &re the th6nghts that c6me to md I In my 16nely miising; 
Or : M&ny ire thfi th6ughts th&t c6me t6 m6 J in my lonelj miising; 

And they drift so str&nge and swift, | Tn^re 's no time for chdoeing 
Which to follow, for to leave any seems a losing." — Graneh, 

18. 

" MiLrch— mlirch— miirch 1 Earth gr6ans as they tr^ad I . 
Each c4rries a skiill ; going d6wn to tlie d6ad."— Cbfc^ 
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19. 

" Ka6w ye tlie 14ad where the cypress and myrtle 

Are Emblems of deed* that are d6nc in their clime— 

Where the rige of the viilture, the love of the tiSrtle, 
Now melt into sdfkness, now madden to crime I 

Know ye the \knd of the o^dar and vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine,'' eto« B^nm 

»0. 

" Busk ye, biisk ye, my b6nny, bonny bride, 
Busk ye, busk ye, mv winsome marrow I 
Busk ye. busk ye, my bonny bride, 
And tnink no more On the braes of Y&rrow.*'~JZiMfM2^(Mk 

ai. 

«« Wild roved &n Tndt&n girl. I Bright Alf&r&t&, 
Wh&ro sweep thS waters | Of tuS bliie Ji!iniat&. 
Swift &8 &n 4ntdI6pe i Throiigh thd f6r6st g6iug, 
Loose wOre h6r j^ttj^ 16cks ( In wavy trusses flowing." 

»»• 

" Merrily swin^ng on brier and w^ed, 
N^ to the nest of his little diltme, 
Over the mountain-side or mSad, 
B6bert of Lincoln b tilling his n&me— 
B6b-o-link, B6b-o-link; 
Spink, sp4nk, spink ; 
Sntig and safe is that n6st of o4rs 
Hidden am6ng the stimmer flowers. 
GhSe, ohSe, chee T'— ^r^vm^. 

Tliis beautiful stanza is remarkable for a skillful oombinatlon of nearly all 
the feet. 

Many songs are composite in their verBifieation ; and odes are frequently nol 
only oorapof ite in metre, but very irregular in the length and rhyming of the unea* 

Ex.— «* 'Twas kt the royal f^ast for P6rsl& w6n 

Bv Philip's warlike s6n ; 
AI6ft, in &wful st&te. 
The g6dlike h^ro s&te 

On his impM&l thr6ne : 
His v&liant pe^rs were placed ar6und, 
Their br6ws with rdses and with myrtle b6und ; 
So shoiild desert in drms be cr6wned. 
The 16vely Th&Is by his side 
Sat like a blo6ming E&stern bride. 
In fl6wSr Of yoiith and beatity's pride. 
H&PPy, h&ppy, happy pMr ; 
None but the brave, 
N6ne bikt th6 brikve, 
N6ne b&t thfi br&ve deserves the fWr,** ete.— /V^t^^n. 

See Dr7dea*8 Ode on St GeoOJa's Day, Poe*8 Bella, Gollins's Ode on fhe t^an^^t, 4kt 
Grmy*8 Odea. 

We sometimes meet with scraps of verse, formed chiefly with the design of 
being mechanically ingenious. 

•* She drove her fiock o'er mourUairhs^ ** Now^ 0, now I needs must jtKirl, 

By (Trww, or roek^ or fountains,^^ Burtmg though I absent mourn; 

* UghUy and hrighUy breaks away AhsenM can no joy impart. 

The morning from her mantle gTay:''-3yr(m, Joy once fled can ne'er return." 

This is lin6-rhyminff or toord-mat^M^* 
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•• TotMU^ Ton t oufired castle, " S vcning draws her rosy yefl 

Ttm«-and-rAyf?M-reDowiied, L ovelj o^er the western sky ; 

Z ighUy I et thy waves then L ingerin^ clouds in beaatv sail 

L €aip the 9Uepj I edges, E retlie night withdraws their dye. 

P our in p ureH silver N ottk wavelet,*' etc. 

Proudly A audly over, g ^^ ^ y^ . ^^ 

D anewg d own with laughter, n^a^^ "»»^w» "**•- *■ vi».^»« «■ 

2> a«4iii^, JUuihing onward," etc. . oeronvt. 

Marsh's Leeture». ,, g^^j^ gi,arpne88 shows the sweetest/riwkf. 
This is line-r'hyming and tUUUra- Such cuttings rather heal than rendy 
fkM combined. See page 261. And such beginnings touch thehr smJ* 

our- f- w- d- dis- andp- 

A -sed 4end -rooght -eatb -ease -ain. 

bles- fr- b- br- and a^ 

** A cursed flend wrought death, disease, and p«in ; 
A blessed fk-iend brought breath and ease again.** 
64ch TCffsea have been called task poetry. 



Fanlty Lines. 

Pvint out (hs errors ;— 
Faulty measubb : " And the monntams will echo industry's glad song." 
" Low shall they lie while ages aftor ages flee, 
But their tomb shall stand a proud ThermopylsB.** 
Faulty ikima : " Should every hopeful prospect fade on life's uncertain way; 
Should every tie that love has made, be rudely torn awaj.^ 
•* Another story all tho town will tell ; 
Phillis paints £ur to look like an angel" 
Both : " And now, where shade and fountain meet. 

Herds of horses and cftttle feed." 
Ikxlsgant jlhyke : " Above the woody vales, on high 

The eagle soars in majesty." 
Too MAiTY bpithbts: "Dark-rolling, high in eddjring wreaths uprising; 

Awfully grand, majestically awfuL** 
Badixagbby: "Balmy zephyr, lightly flitting, 

Shade me with your asure wing." 
Faulty thoughts ; " The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow — 
There 's nothing true but Heaven." — 2! Moore, 
Smiles and tears may be deceitful ; but smiles of Joy, and tears of woe, are 
never so. 

" Back fh)m Miami, like a star he flie5i, 
Meigs to assist to hurry the supplias."— ^«to»tml. 
What a sad falling-off, in the second line, fh>m the epic grandeur assumed in 
the first 1 

•* All the congregation arose in the pews that were numbered. 
But, with a cordial look to the right hand and tlie left hand, the old man, 
Nodding all hail and peace, disappeared in the innermost chanceL 
Simply and solemnly now proceeded the Christian service ; 
Singing and prayer, and at last an ardent discourse from the old man." 

Longfelhw. 
This is downright prose, and rather poor prose at that. " The pews that were 

numbered*'' — what a poetical ideal 
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OBSESVATIOirS. 

I. Poetry is closely allied to music, painting, statuary, and, indeed, to all the 
fine aits, of wliich it is the greatest Its master passion is love, in the most en- 
larged seose of the term. In some poetry, thought predominates, as in Pope^s 
Ktssay on Man ; in some, feeling, as in Wolfe's Burial of Sir John Moore ; in some 
the imagery, as in Moore's Lalla Rookh ; in some the music, as in songs, which 
often iiave but little to recommend them, except that they are good vehicles for 
pretty tunes or airs. In some poetry are happily combined all the excellencies. 

5. Poetry must be composed in accordance with the prindples of correctnesf:^ 
and the traits of excelience, required in good prose; that is, it must possess ftir- 
damentally all the good qualities of good prose, and all deviations must be cuclf« 
as make it poetry, and elevate it above prose, or such as impart to it some pe- 
culiar poetic excellence. 

3. Poetry should be composed in a lofty or ardent glow of spirit ; and a 
deficiency allowed in any of its essential qualities, should generally be atoned 
for by superior excellence in the otlier qualities. 

4 Poetry, in its feet, caesui*al pauses, rhymes, words, modes of expression, 
arrangement of words, and licenses, should be in accordance with the usage 
of the best poets, or in accordance with the principles in which the art itself 
is founded. 

6. Such a mode of versification should always be chosen, as will beat corre- 
spond with the sentiments of the intended poem. 

6. When a certain stanza, or a certain mode of versification, has been adopted, 
there should not be, throughout the same poem, any departure fh>ni it, either in 
the kind of feet, in the number of feet to the respective lines, or in the mode, 
of arranging the lines that rhyme. Regularity is one of the chief beauties of 
poetry. 

Khj^ming lines should not be allowed to come occasionally into blank verse ; 
nor should lines of blank verse be occasionally interspersed among rhyming 
Unes. 

7. Rhymes should exactly correspond, or at least be allowable ; that is, oorre- 
apond sufiSciently to be authorized by the usage of good poets. 

8. When the merit of poetry is to depend on its structure as to quantity and 
accent alone, there must be regularity and great melody, or great excellence of 
thought, sentiment, and expression, to atone for the qualities that are wanting. 
Therefore most of our "Sapphics," ^hexameters,'' and other fantastic imiUtion? 
of what is found in ancient or in foreign languages, are hardly poetry according 
io the genius of our literature. 

9. Songs are not always so regular as other poems. To write a good song 
requires great art, unless the mind happens to be one of those rare and fine ones 
in which nature has combined the poet and the musical composer. The best 
songs are written by learning the air, tune, or music firs<^ and then setting it to 
words, or, rather, wedding it to words. 

10. In the composition of odes, the poet may, in general, pursue whatever 
variety of versification he pleases in order that ho may express a varying train 
of feelings in rhythm suiting the different parts, and thus produce a much richer 
and better harmony than unvaried regularity could afford. 

II. It seems to be a prevailing opinion among the people of western and of 
southern Asia, that poems — especially long ones — should be varied in versifica- 
tion, in order to produce the highest degree of pleasure. Scott, Byron, and 
Moore^ have written many of their cantos thus, and successfully. The privilege, 
li<»wever, of using different feet promiscuously, or of varying the versification, 
can be allowed only to relieve monotony, or when such diversity will make the 
verse more expressive, or decidedlv mnro or-i-o-^uirt tli^a peo-uJari«tTi«*»fcnre would 
make it. 
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12. We sometimes find, even in shorter poems that are not odefi, a s^rt of 
wayward irrcijuJaPitT in the lenjrih and rhyming of lines. The propriety of such 
•tructurv uiuat, I suppose^ be jud^^ by the effect; and if it proves to be really 
the inborn music of genius^ of course it is allowable. But perhaps the reader 
would rather hear a poet's opinion of it : — 

*' He [Halleck] is familiar with those general rules and principles which are 
the basis of metrical harmony ; and his own unerring taste has taught him the 
exceptions which a proper attention to variety demands. He understands tliat 
Ihe rivulet is made musical by obstructions in its channel In no poet can be 
Ibund passages which flow with more sweet and liquid smoothnesB ; but he 
knows very well that to make this smoothness perceived, and to prevent it frota 
degenerating into monotony, occasional roughness must be interposed." — BryanL 

13. Poets take unusual Uberties with language, which are called poetic 
licenses. Greater liberty is allowed to them than to prose writers, chiefly in the 
choice of words, in the number of words, and in the arrangement of words. 
They sometimes use antiquated words, spelling, or pronuuciation ; they often 
aliorten words, sometimes lengthen them, and sometimes exch.ange them for 
kindred words or forms. They sometimes adopt obsolete or foreign idioms. 
TlK3y allow unusual ellipses, unusual pleonasms, and frequent and sometimes 
violent inversions. In general, any arrangement of words id allowed that will 
preserve the sense. 

14. Poetry may be faulty in the measure, in the rhyme, in the imagery, m 
the modes of expression, in the quality of the thoughts. But the worst and 
most common fault is that of making poetry out of gaudy language merely, or 
out of remembered poetic scraps and phrases. Such is most of the newspaper 
poetry, in which we have often been obliged to see the waves of the Pacific 
rolling about in the Mississippi Valley ; rose-bushes blooming in January ; buds, 
violets, roses, juicy peaches, golden apples, and twinkling stars, all flourishing 
promiscuously together. We have also heard nightingales sing on the Ohio 
river, and larks where surely they never were. True poetry does not consist in 
a jumbling-together of the images, words, and poetic expressions of other poc>ts, 
but in exact copies or daguerreotypes of interesting parts of the world of nature 
or the world of soul, as conceived with a warm heart, a sprightly uitellect, and 
a glo^fting imagination. 

15. The ancients said, "The poet is born, not made." From his very 
infancy the beauties and melodies of earth impress themselves divinely on his 
Boul. To him, the earth and the heavens seem full of spirituality and beatity; 
and, as he gazes upon them, his mind runs into delicious reveries, and revels in 
heavenly musings, perhaps long ere he lays his hand upon the enchanting lyra. 
With him, that train of thought which every person is said to have when awake, 
" runs to melody," or trips in poetic measures — in iambics, trochees, anapect^ 
and dactyls. His knowledge is therefore all laid up poetically; and when a 
proper subject is held in the enkindling glow of his feelinjis, his thonghts come 
forth with the genuine poetic aroma, or crystallize around his theme in divine 
and imperishable lustre. Althotigh we see new rhymes almost daily, there is 
but little of them that is real poetry ; and there is no danger that the world will 
ever be overloaded wit h excellent poetry ; for it is only now and then that a 
piece comes forth with so much divinity in it, that mankind are not wiHing 
ever to let it die. 
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17 PUNCTUATION.* 

Pnuctnation is the art of applying certain points or marks to 
literary composition, in such a way as will present the sense and de- 
livery to the best advantage. The chief use of points is to denote 
pauses. 

The division into sentences, and parts of sentences, is made chiefly according 
to the grammcUical aenst, though it is sometimes influenced by delivery; as, 
** Approach, and behold, while I lift from his sepulchre its covering!" — Dr. 
NotL 

It may be well to remark, at the outset, that punctuation must necessarily 
vary with all the varieties of style; and that sometimes the same paiagraph may 
be differently punctuated, and correctly too, according to the view that is taken 
of it. Indeed, it seems that capitals, Italics, and punctuation-marks generally, 
have acquired, like words, various meanings ; so tiiat we are at liberty to use 
them, and do use them, much in the same way as we use words ; every person 
presenting his thoughts by their aid, of course with more or less advantage, ac- 
cording to his knowledge of their various meanings and uses. Uniformity, how- 
ever, is a primary law; and the entire subject of punctuation is certainly some- 
thing more than "a matter of taste." We should at least be carefUl not to use 
any notation unnecessarily, not to use one notation where a different one would 
express the sense better, and not to use the same notation — as the dash is some- 
times U8ed-*in contradictory senses. 



The principal marks of punctuation are thfe following twelve : — 



The period f . ), 

The colon il 

The semicolon .( J 

The comma ..( j 

The interrogation-point. ( ? 
The exclamation-point. . ( ! ), 



The dash (. 

The curves ( ( ) ] 

The brackets ( [ ] 

The hyphen (. [ 

The quotation-marks. . .( '^ 9? or ' 9 
The undei-score . . ( .,„,..,_.,._^ ) . 

In applpng these marks, discourse may be viewed as composed 
of paragraphs, sentences, clauses, phrases, words, and parts of words; 
all of which may be briefly termed part8. 

The pauses are relative rather than absolute. The semicolon requires a pause 
double that of the comma ; the colon, double that of the semicolon ; and the 
period, double that of the colon, and sometimes even longer. Most of the other 
points require pauses that depend chiefly on the sen%. Grave or solemn dis- 
course requires longer pauses than that which is lively and spirited. 



The division of his discourse into" volumes, books, parts, cantog, 
verses, chapters, sections, paragraphs, and sentences, is left chiefly to 
every writer's own taste and judgjuent 

* It is said that AMos Manntlns and hfs grandson, two printers of Venice, devlsod Italfot 
and the four princii>al points, about the be^^nninst.of the flfr^enth century. The interrogation 
and exclamation points are ascribed to Spanitsh printers, and the dash has been ascribed t« 
the French.— Pbriod means, literally, a circitU of words,' colon, a viMm^)er; srmiooloh 
ha!/ a VMniX>«f; and oomma, apmi cut of. See Mvtunymy, p. 290. 

15* 
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A parag^raph alwaj9 begins anew, and consists of one or more sentences, oorw 
prising usually all that relates to one subject Paragraphs are oommoul/ kept, 
apart by short )>reak8, or blank spaces. 

A scDtenoe must be comi^ete, in sense and construction, with reference to 
what precedes it or follows it It is, in general, so much of the author's did* 
course as he chooses to present as one thought 

1. PERIOD. 

1. The period is put at the end of every complete sentence that 
is not interrogative or exclamatory, 

Ex.— "Begin and end with God." 

" If the counsel is good, no matter who gave it" 

"As yet, the forests stand clothed in their dress of undecayed magnificence. 
The winds, that rustle through their tops, scarcely disturb the silence of the 
shades below. The mountams and the valleys glow m warm green, of lively 
russet" — J, Story, 

Exercises.* — " He that wants health, wants every thing" 
" Give, then^ generously and freely recollect, that, in so doing, you are ex- 
ercising one of the most godlike qualities in your nature go home, and look at 
your fsuniJies, smiling in rosy health, and tlien think of the pale, famine-pinohed 
cheeks of the poor children of Ireland"— <Sf. S. Prentiss 

2. It is sometimes used to separate sentences closely allied in 
sense and construction. 

Ex. — " The character of "Washington is among the most cherished contem-r 
plations of my life. It is a fixed star in the firmament of great names, shining witlft> 
out twinkling or obscuration, with dear, steady, beneficent light It is associated 
with all our refiections on things near and dear to us." — Webster, 

Such sentences were formerly often separated by the colon, and are now some- 
times separated by the semioolon. 

Esercises. — " No man ever lived under a more abiding sense of responsi* 
bility no man strove more faithfully to use time and talent as ever in the great 
Taskmaster's eye no man, so riclily endowed, was ever less ready to trust in 
his own powers, or more prompt to own his dependence on his Maker" — Review : 
Milion 

3. It sometimes separates sentences even when connected by con- 
junctions. 

Ex. — " It may be that the submissive lojralty of our fothers was prereraoie to 
that inquiring, censuring, resisting spirit that is abroad. And so it may be that 
infancy is a happier period than manhood, and manhood than old age. But 
God has decreed that old age shall succeed to manhood, and manhood to in&ncy. 
Even so societies have their law of growth."^-ifacat*fciy. 

Sentences of this structure are also sometimes separated by the semicolon, or, 
where t greater point is needed, by the colon. 

Exercises. — " This scene is worth a voyage across the Atlantic yet here^ 
as in the neighborhood of the Natural Bridge, are people who have passed their 
lives within half a dozen miles, and have never been to survey these monuments 
of a war between rivers and mountains, which must have shaken the earth 
itself to its centre" — Jefferson 

* Insert points and capital letters, or vrhatever is needed to make the examples oerraet 
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4. It is sometimes pat modestly after a sentence tbat is exprcsfeed, 
for the sake of greater force, in the interrogative or exclamatory 
form, tliough declarative in sense ; or when the interrogation or ex- 
clamation point would be too forcible. 

Ex. — " To be a rebel or a schismatic, was surely not aU tliat ought to be rcy 
quired of a man in high employment What would become of the finaoces, 
what of the marine, if the Whigs who could not understand the plamest balance- 
dioo* were to manage the revenue, and Whigs who had never walked over a 
dock -yard to fit out the fleet." — Macaulay. 

Exercises — " I thought my new acquirements would enable me to see the 
ladies with tolerable intrepidity ; but, alas I how vain are all the hopes of theory, 
when unsupported by habitual practice" — Eciectic Magazine 

5. It is used to separate words and phrases, when put for such en- 
tire sentences as any of the foregoing. 

Ex. — ^Mi. 19 +. Tender-eyed blonde. Long ringlets. Cameo pin. Gold 
pencil-case on a chain. Locket Bracelet Album. Autograph book. Ac- 
cordion. Beads Byron, Tupper, and Sylvanus Cobb, junior, whUe her mother 
makes the puddings. Says, *Yes?' when you tell her anything:" — (X W, 
Holmes. 

Ezeroises.— " Out with the boat here to the left that will do** 

6. It is put after any word or phrase complete by itself or suffi- 
ciently significant alone ; as, headings, signatures, titles, directions* 
imprints, advertisements, etc. 

Ex.—** For Sale." " Opinions of the Press." ** Dr. B. Bruns, Cliairman." 
**To the Honorable the Legislature of VuTjinia." "St Louis, Aug. Ist, 1857." 
** The 'History of England, from the Accession of James the Second. By Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. Volume L Philadelphia : E. H. Butler & Co. 1860." 

Exercises.—*' Contents" "Apollo Garden" "From Punch" "Yours, 
truly, John Griacom" " To the Hon Edward Bates" " H Clay, Select Speeches 
'^f 8vo Price $1 00" " Popular Astronomy By M Mitchell, LLD New 
Vork: Phinney, Blakeman, and Mason 1860" 

" ArcMmtu^ What is your business, friend ? 

*' GU Bias I am the young man who was recommended to you** 

7. The period is put after every abbreviation, and then supersedes 
no point except itself. 

Ex.— "Albany, N. Y., Sept, 1860." "Henry Holmes, Esq., addressed tho 
asembly." "Sir David Brewster, K. HL, LL.D., F.RS., L. & E." 

Exercises. — "T S Glover, Esq, was called to the chair" "To Mr and Mm 
.indsay" **Dr I P Vaughan" "At 7 o'clock, P M" "To the Hon Wm B 
stark, Sup't of Com Schools" " On the 4th inst he disappeared" 

a. In compound numbers, the period usually supersedes the comma. 
Ex.—": T. 3 cwt. 2 qr. 8 lb. 3 oz."— 2>. P. OoGmm, "£1. 10s. 6d."— 

WUson. 

b, Wlien the abbreviation becomes itself a word, the period is 
not used. 

Ex. — " "Will Hardman had three sons ; Tom, Ned, and George." — Rawke»» 
worth. **20 per cent advance." 

ExerciMS. — " R*re Ben Johnson" "Gon Tom Thumb" *Tants were mads 
for gents" "On the 1st inst, stocks were 5 per cent below par" 
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Such expreasiona as 1st, 2d, 2dly, 4th, 5Ui, do not takeihe abbreviating period ; 
tor they are not so much abbreviations as thej are cardinal numbers made ordinaL 

8. Tbe period is put at the end of figures or letters that introduce 
enumerated parts. 

Bx.— " 126. The Discontented Pendulum.'* <' Lesson LXL—On the Govern- 
ment of the Tongua" "I have two good reasons: . 1. I can not give my atten- 
tion to it; 2. 1 have no money to invest in it" " Of this species there are two 
varieties : (a,) The preposition and present participle ; {b.) The preposition and 
perfect participle." — <Si. S. Greene, 

Exercises.— ** 118 Practical Jokes" '*Let us consider— 1 Its soil; 2 Its 
climate " 

a. The period is generally preferred, for the sake of neatness, after 
Roman or Arabic numerals, though the comma or the semicolon wouli 
often be more accurate ; as, " Isa. Iv. 3 ; Ezek. xviil 20." 

9. The period separates decimals from whole numbers. 

Ex.—" 42.76 yds., for $9,055 +." 

Exercises. — ^' The young lady at the blackboard answered, that 40 chickenc^ 
at 12 cents each, cost $4bO." 

2. COLON. 

1. The colon is the intermediate point between the period and 
the semicolon. 

Ex. — " Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested: that is, some books are to be read only in parts; 
others to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be read wholly and with 
diligence." — Bacon. 

Exercises. — A wicked man, in his iniquitous plans, either fails or suo» 
ceeds if he foils, disappointment is embittered by reproach ; if he succeeds, sup"- 
cess is without pleasure, for, when he looks around, he sees no smile of con- 
gratulation. — Harper^s Magaaine, 

We have but faith we can not know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee 
A beam in darkness lot it ^row.-^TtnnysovL 

2. It is put at the end of a sentence, complete in sense, to which 
is annexed some additional remark or further explanation ; especially 
when the conjunction is omitted. In this sense it answers to How 
so ? Why so? Explain more fully what you mean. 

Ex. — "Our good and evil proceed from ourselves: death appeared terrible 
to Cicero, indifferent to Socrates, desirable to Cato." — British Essayista 
•Princes have courtiers, and merchants have partners; the voluptuous have 
companions, and the wicked have accomplices : none but the virtuous can have 
friends." — Johnson, 

"With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 
The lower still I fall ; only supreme 
In misery : such joy ambition finds." — Milton. 
Exercises. — ^What a fool am I to drudge any more at this woollen trade! 
&r a lawyer I was born, and a lawyer I will be one is never too old to learn. 
— ArhuthTiot, With regai*d to the faults of others, however, we say *fear* " I 
fear he may be led into such and such an action." — Whaidy, 
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Dear Welsted, mark^ in dirty hole, 
That painful animal, the mole 
Above ground never born to grow, 
"What mighty stir he keeps below J — Pope, 

8. It is put at the end of whatever fonnally promises or introducet 
Bomething, and ends with as follows, the following, this, these, thuSy 
or suggests such a meaning. 

Ex. — " Of cruelty to animals let the reader take the following specimen :— 
Running an iron hook into the intestines of a live animal ; presenting this ani- 
"ual to another as his food ; and then pulling up this second creature, and sus- 
ending him by the barb in his stomach." — Sydney Smith. 
"There are two questions which grow out of this subject: 1st How far is 
any sort of classical education useful ? 2dly, How far is that particular classi- 
cal education adopted in this country useful ?" — Id, 

Exercises, — This is the state of man to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. — Shakespeam, 
Mr. "Wirt then rose, and began thus 
**Alumni of the University^ ladies^ and gentlemen 
" The occasion," etc. 

4. Hence it is generally used to introduce a quoted paragraph 
or discourse. 

Ex. — " ' Tlie Press 1 — ^Wliat is the Press?' T cried; 

When thus a wondrous t^oice replied : 
*In me all human knowledge dwells, 
The oracle of oracles,'" etc. — Montgomery, 
"He said to the men who carried away his trunk to the boat: * Gro, and 
fetch back my trunk ; I will not go if my mother is to be made unhappy by 
it.' " — Irving^ s Washington^ 

The comma should be preferred^ when there is a close dependence, and but a 
aingle quoted sentence ; as, " He said, * I will abide the consequences.' " 
Exercises. — ^But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke 
My manors, halls, aud towers, shall still 
Be open at my sovereign's will, etc. — Scoti. 

6. It has been frequently used to separate a figure from what 
It illustrates. 

Ex. — "Ambition often puts men upon performing the meanest offices: so 
climbing and creeping are performed in the same posture." — Swijt, 
Exercises. — Small service is true service while it lasts ; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the ^xxxL-^^Woi'dsworOi^ 

6. It was formerly much used, and is now sometimes used, to 
separate complete sentences that are more closely allied to one 
another than to what precedes or follows them. In this sense, 
the semicolon or the period is now often preferred. 

Ex. — " Property is private, individual, absolute. Trade is an extended and 
ooinplicated consideration: it reaches as far as ships can sail or winds cau blowi 
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it 18 a f^reat and Tarioos machine. To regolate the oamberless movements,* 
eta — Ghatham. 

*' That was enough : the spark had fallen : the train was ready : the ezplo* 
rion was immediate and terrible." — MacauUxy. 

" It is nn iDtenselj cold climate that is suf&dent to freeze quicksilver : the 
climate of Siberia is sufficient to freeze quicksilver : therelbre the climate of Si- 
beria is intensely cold." — WhaUly. 

Bat Sir William Hamilton writes, " He who conscientiously performs his duty 
*.s a truly good man ; Socrates oonsdentioasly perf<xm8 his duty ; therefore Soora- 
tes is a good man." 

Exercises. — Lightning takes the readiest and beet conductor ; so does the 
electrical fluid lightning bums ; so does electricity lightning sometimes destroys 
life animals have also been killed by lightnmg. — Eclectic Magazine, 

7. In the grave or formal style, it is used after the address 
wliich stands next to the beginning of a letter or other writing, 

Ex. — ** Hon. Edward Everett. 

*' Dear Sir: 

" I thank you for your, etc 

" Joseph Story." 
In the familiar style, the comma, or the comma with the dash, is often preferred. 
Ex.—" DuAB Sib, 

** The ktest news from Boston, giving information, etc 

" Jahes Madison.^^ 
There is great diversity as to the mode of punctuating such phrases. When 
the period is put after the first address, it shows simply to whom the letter is sen^ 
which then begins with the next address ; but when an inferior point is placed 
after the first phrase, the person is addressed by name as if he were present to the 
writer. The neatest form seems to be that of putting a period after the first ad- 
dress, and a comma after the second, if the phrases occupy different lines ; and a 
period with a dash after the first, and a colon after the second, if they are in the 
Same line with the beginning of the letter. 
" Gbobgb W. Taylob, Esq. 

''DearSir^ 

" As you write me to give," etc. 
" Oeoboe W. Taylob, Esq. — Dear Sir : As you write me to give my opinion," 
etc. — The Printer, 

8. It is used after words or phrases that stand at the beginning 
of sentences, and have the sense referred to in the third rule of this 
section. Indeed, the chief use of the colon is, to show that the 
part before it is incomplete and promissory, and that the part after 
it contains the main thought, or an important appendage to it. 

Ex. — " For example : * When the verb is a passive, the agent and object 
change places.' Better: When the verb is passive, the agent and the object- 
change places." — O. Brown. 

"No: this is not learning: it is chemistry or political economy— not leara 
ing." — Eclectic Magazine, 

Exercises. — ^To sum up all If we must, etc. 

Terms Three Dollars a Year, invariably in Advance. 

It is sometimes put between a subject and what is said of it. 
Ex. — " Kansas : what can you say of it ?" — School Geography, This usagi 
does not seem to be well established. 

9. It is sometimes used to separate the name of a person or thing 
from that of the locality ; or a second reference from a first. 
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- ]Sx.r—"A layer of Slate in Hornblende : Cornwall, Kngland/'— JTtfeAcodb. 
Exercises.— " London Partridge & CJo." "Edgar A. Pob The Pioneer.^ 
Bat, in phrases like the following, the comma is nsed : *'■ To Wm. Holmes, 

Ko 25, Spruce Street." 

It is sometimes used, though improperly, as a mark of abbreviation. 

Ex.— "To Chas: D. Drake, Esq."; better, "To Chas. D Drake, Esq." 

10. It is used as the sign of proportion. 

Ex. — 2 : 4 : : 3 : 6 >— As two is to four, so three is to six. 

The colon, in most of its senses, is akin to the dash ; and hence, when the 
ause which aooompanies the colon would be too long, the dash is sometimes 
referred. 

8. SEMICOLON. 

1. The seniieolon is used as the next greater point than the com** 
ma, or as intermediate between the comma and the colon or period. 

It is often used when related parts already have the comma, and 
a greater point is needed. 

Ex. — "Without dividing, he destroyed party; without corrupting, he made 
a venal age unanimous." — GrcUtan. 

** The Indians are taken by surprise : some are shot down in their cabins ; 
others rush to the river, and are drowned ; others push from the shore in their 
birchen canoes, and are hurried down the cataract." — Bancroft 

Exercises, — if it was intended for us as well as for you, why has not the 
Great Spirit given it to us and not only to us, but why did he not give to our 
forefathers the knowledge of that book with the means of rightly understanding 
it?— -E Eijerett, 

A love of equality is another strong principle in a republic therefore it does 
not tolerate hereditary honor or wealth and all the effect produced on the minds 
of the people by this fictitious power is lost, and the government weakened but. 
In proportion as the government is less able to command, the people should be 
more willing to obey. — British Essayists. 

2. It frequently separates two clauses, connected by hut^for^ and^ 
or some other connective, when they are not very closely dependent 
on each other. 

Ex. — '* That the world is overrun with vice, can not be denied ; but vice, 
however predominant, has not yet gained unlimited dominion."— ./o^»-w». 

" Keep thine heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues of life."— 
BVjU. 

"He is, indeed, a horse; and all other jades you may call beasts."^* 
^lakespeare. 

a. The conjunction or connective is sometimes omitted. 

Ex. — " The miser grows rich by seeming poor ; an extravagant man grows 
poor by seeming rich." — Proverb, 

Exercises. — " The town was set on fire and a witness of the scene relates 
that two thousand Indians were slain, suffocated, or burned." — Banctvft 

Napoleon was an early riser so were Frederick tlie Great, Charles the 
Twelfth, and Washington. 

When the latter part is a mere phrase, the comma is preferred before it, even 
<^hen the part itself is subdivided by the comma. 

Ex. — " And therefore will I take the Nevil's port, and, when I spy advantage^ 
Alaim the crown." — Shakespeare, 
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8. It 18 used to separate short related sentences, when two or 
more of these are gathered into one sentence. 

Ex. — " Listea to the aavioe of your parents ; treasure up their precepts ; re- 
spect their ripar judgment ; and endeavor to merit the approbation of the wise 
and good." 

" On the land were larg^ flocks of magpies and American robins ; whole 
fleets of ducks and geese navigated the river, or flew off in long streaming files ; 
while the frequent establishment of the pains-taking beaver showed that the 
solitudes of these waters were seldom disturbed even by the all-pervading savage." 
'^Irving. 

Exercises. — He suffered much oppression he was often Imprisoned he was 
finally compelled to go into exile. — Macaulay. 

Epic poetry recites the exploits of heroes trl^^dy represents disastrous events 
comedy ridicules the vices and follies of mankind pastoral poetry describes 
rural life and elegy displays the tender emotions of the heart 

4. Either of the principal elements, and, generally, any of the 
modifying elements, can be so extended as to make a loose series, 
whose parts may be separated by the semicolon, especially if any of 
them are subdivided by the comma. This has been called the cnit- 
merative sense. The dash is sometimes used, though less properly. 

Ex. — " To give an early preference to honor above gain, when they stand in 
competition ; to despise every advantage which can not be gained without dis- 
honest arts ; to brook no meanness, and stoop to no dissimulation, — are the in- 
dications of a great mind." 

" As a traveler, Smith had roamed over France ; had visited the shores of 
Egypt ; had returned to Italy ; and, panting for glory, had sought the borders of 
Hungary, where had long existed an heredtary warfare with the foUowers of Ma- 
homet." — Bancroft. 

" * I have always,' says Ledyard, * remarked that women in all countries are 
dvil and obliging, tender and humane ; that they are ever inclined to be gay and 
cheerful, timorous and modest j and that they do not hesitate, like men, to per- 
form a generous action.' " 

Exercises. — ^The disposition to insult and mockery is awakened by the 
softness of foppery, the swell of insoltnoe, the liveliness of levity, or the solemnity 
of grandeur by the sprightly trip, the stately stalk, the formal strut, and the 
lofby mien by gestures intended to catch the eye, and looks elaborately formed 
as evidence of importance. — Johnson. 

A salad should be, as to its contents, multifarious as to its proportions, an 
artistic harmony as to its flavor, of a certain pungent taste. — Ec ifagazine. 

False in institutions, for he retrograded false in policy, for he debased &lse in 
morals, for he corrupted ^Ise in civilization, for he debased. — LatnarUne. 

5. An explanatory or appositive phrase, an adjective phrase, a 
participial phrase, or any other phrase, especially when elliptical, or 

ubdivided by the comma, is often set off by the semicolcn. 

Ex. — "It was a voyage of discovery; a circumnavigation ;.* charity."— 
Burke. 

*' Mercer was upright, intelligent, and brave ; esteemed as a soldier and be- 
loved as a man, and by none more so than by Washington." — Irvithg. 

" Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden ; bom, 1682 ; killed by a cannon-ball, I'ZIS." 
Exercises. — Eloquence is action noble, sublime, godlike action. — Wehiier. 
I assure you I will never go to see her no, not I. — EdgewortK 
There are three persons the first, the secoudj and the third. — G. Broum, 
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This lovely land, this glorious liberty, these benign institutions, are ours oura 
to enjoy, ours to preserve, ours to transmit. — Webster, 

I will never give my consent to such an undertaking never, never, never!—* 
Chai?tam, 

He is my major-domo that is, my steward, or superintendent over household 
affairs. — Prescoti, 

Among the oaks, I observed many of the most diminutive size some not 
above a foot high, yet bearing bunches of small acorns.— /rvm^. 

6, It is generally used before a«, introducing an example. 
Ex. — " Can signifies ability ; as, * I can read.' " 
Exercise8.-Not wet as," Dry hay" "Dry wood." — Worcester. 

7. The semicolon, considered simply as a greater point than tlie 
comma, is much applied to phrases, or series of phrases, that are not 
emotional. 

Ex. — " The Minstrel ; or, The Progress of Genius." — Beatite, 

"State vs. John O'Neal, larceny; dismissed." — Newspaper. 

^ Inestimable. Too valuable or excellent to be rated ; being above aS price ; 
BBf * inestimable rights.* " — K Webster, 

" A dress of blue silk ; plain, high body ; the waist and point of a moderate 
length ; the skirt long and full, with two broad flounces pinked at the edge." — 
Harper's Magazine, 

"Contents: Fate; Power; "Wealth; Culture; Behavior; Worship; Con- 
siderations by the Way; Beauty; Illusion." — Atlantic Monthly. Here the com- 
ma would have slurred over the matter too lightly, or not given it the desired 
importance. 

Exercises. — Rio, 9 cents Maracaibo, 12 cents Java, 15 cents. 

In sight of Santa Fe made an early start came to a fine spring shot an 
imtelope saw a herd of wild horses, etc., etc. 

OorUribtUore Dr. 0. W. Holmes Mrs. Sigourney Gilmore Sims, Esq. 

4. COMMA. 

1. The comma is generally nsed where the sense reqairca a short 
pause, but not sufficiently great for the semicolon. 

£x.--r" It was supposed to be an island, and received the name of Florida 
from the day on which it was discovered, and from tlie aspect of the forests, 
which were then brilliant with a profusion of blossoms, and gay with the fresh 
verdure of early spring." — Bancroft, 

Exercises. — There upon a point of land at the entrance of the haven a lofty 
cross was erected bearing a shred with the lilies of France and an appropriate 
Inscription. — Id. 

From the hills ic his jurisdiction he could behold across the clear waters of a plndd 
ea the magnificent vegetation of Porto Rico which distance rendered still more 
admirable as it was seen through the transparent atmosphere of the tropics. — Id, 

Perhaps almost all punctuation in regard to the comma, might be reduced to 
the four tbUowing heads : — 

1. The serial sense. Two parts, connective, — no comma; more parts, or 

2. The parenthetic sense. Comma. [two witliout connective, — oommiw 

3. The explanatory sense. Comma. 

4. The restrictive sense* No comma. 

If anyone will examine the ponctoationof a well-pointed book, he will probably 
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toe rarprited to ate how fir Umm four principles reach. We might easily enkwe 
on this view of the subject, bat, to make as little umoTation as possible, we shiQl 
consider the comma,— 

First, with reference to componnd sentences. 

SecoTidly, with reference to simple sentences, and smaller parts. 

2. The comma is used to separate the clauses of a compound sen- 
tence, when they are too closely connected for the semicolon. 

Ex. — "There moontains rise, and drding oceans flow." — Pope. "How 
wretched, were I mortal, were my state." — Id. " The beantiful fern lies in mstf 
patches on the open hill-side, thongh within the woods it is stUl fresh and green.* 
—Cooper. "Cohmibos, who discovered America, was a Genoese." **But oc- 
casions are past^ the hour of their reckoning is nigh at hand, even now my twi- 
light is coming on, and my hopes are darkening into regrets." — Ec Magazine. 

Exercises. — Since life is short let us not be too solicitous about the future. 
I can not succeed unless my friends assist ma Where the carcass is there will 
the buzzards be gathered. Either a sterner course must be pursued with him 
or he must be sent to some other school What you leave at your death let it 
be without controversy else the lawyers will be your heirs. Wealth Ls of no 
real use except it be well employed. Such was the terrible explosion o( the 
boat that not a life was saved. So violent were the wind and rain that our 
wheat was destroyed. I go but I return. Whatever we ardently wish to gain 
we must in the same degree be afraid to lose. Her mouth costs her nothing for 
she never opens it but at others* expense. And yet after all it is man it is mind 
it is intelligent spirit that gives to this grand theatre of the material universe al. 
its worth all its gloiy. The &rmer who had never been in a dty before and whc 
was therefore most easily duped at once bid on the watch. When public bodies 
are to be addressed on momentous occasions when great interests are at stake 
and strong passions excited nothing is valuable in speech &rther than it is con- 
nected with high moral and intellectual endowments. If it be in the spring of 
the year and the young grass has just covered the ground with a carpet of deli- 
cate green and especially if the sun is rising from behind a distant swell of the 
plain no scene can be more lovely to the eye. 

a. The clauses are sometimes elliptical, but punctuated as if they 
were not so. 

Ex. — " The wind was the keenest, and the snow the deepest, that ever an- 
noyed a traveler." " Husbands were torn from their wives, and children from 
their parents." " Say, shall my bark attendant sail ?" " A peal of gunpowder 
was heard on the water, and another, and another." 

Exercises. — ^If so the worst might well be expected. My pen diverged to 
the right then to the left. And there was now no talk no sport no rest but dig 
gold wash gold refine gold load gold. There was a greater variety of colors in 
the embroidery of the meadows a more lively green in the leaves and grass a 
brighter crystal in the streams than I met with elsewhere. 

8. A clause is not set off when restrictive, or when it depends 
closely on something else, and has the sense of a noun, an adjective^ 
or an adverb. Such are — 

a. Restrictive relative clauses. 

Ex. — " He was a man whom nothing could turn aside from the path which 
duty pointed out." " I plucked such plums as were ripe." ** I will sell yon 
whatever you wish to buy." 

b. Clauses beginning with as, because^ haw, if, lest, than, that^ 
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wAen^ where, whether, while, why, or other adverbs of time, place, or 
manner, and closely depending on the preceding clause, 

Ex. — " He has acted fts an honorable man should act" " He is not the less 
a gentleman because he is poor." *' Edwin saw how happy the old bird was 
with her nestlings." " Tell me when it was that you saw him." " There is 
nothing humbler than ambition when it is about to climb." " Do you know 
Whether he ia at home." *^ Come as the waves come when navies are straiided.^^ 

c. Clanses from which the antecedent or the relative is omitted, 
or the conjunction that, to make the connection still closer. Indeed, 
restrictive clauses, like other clauses, are frequently elliptical. 

Ex. — " Take which you like." " I saw the book you mentioned." " He 
thought he had never seen any thing quite so beautiful before." *'A good name 
Is rather to be chosen than great riches." 

Exercises- — He deserved neither the reproaches which had been c ist upon, 
him while the event was doubtful nor the praises which he received when it 
had proved successful. It is such men as he is that bring the party into dis- 
repute. Avoid a slanderer as you would a scorpion. Tory writers have with 
justice remarked that the language of these compositions was as servile as any 
thing that could be found in the most florid eulogies pronounced by bishops on 
the Stuarts. He informed them whence we came whither we were going who 
we were. The rain fell in sheets the thunder rolled the lightning flashed fierce 
and lurid and the wind, swept in g^sts over the thicket as if it would uproot it 
altogether. We weep over the dead because they have no life and over the 
living because they have no perfection. The variety of wild fruits and flower- 
ing shrubs is so groat and such the profusion of blossoms with which they are 
bowed down that the eye is regaled almost to satiety. 

4. A word or phrase having the sense of a clause that would be 
set off by the comma, is also set off by the comma. 

Such are frequently participial or adjective phrases, when they are explanatory, 
or not restrictive. 

Ex. — "By assisting him, you will benefit yourself;" L e., " If you assist him,** 
etc. " Ores are natural compounds, being produced by nature." ^ I dislike all 
misery, voluntary or involuntary." 

Exercises. — ^No child's play to make a breach here. Some Cromwell guilt- 
less of his country's blood. It is morning and a morning sweet fresh and beauti- 
ful There was a Grecian liberty bold and powerful fulT of spirit eloquence and 
fire. The blast seemed to bear away the sound of the voice permitting noth- 
ing to be heard but its own wild howling mingled with the creaking and rat- 
tling of the cordage and the hoarse thunder of the surges striving like savage 
beasts for our destruction. 

5. Simple sentences do not usually require the comma. 

Ex. — " The real security of Christianity is to be found in its benevolent moral 
ity." *' Perhaps m this neglected spot is laid some heart once pregnant with 
celestial fire." — Gray, 

Exercises. — To be, contents his natural desire. The blossoms of spring 
and the fruits of autumn, give pleasure to tlie souL 

6. When the entire subject is a clause, or a long participial or 
infinitive phrase; when it has a clause, a long adjunct or other simi« 
lar phrase, or parts requiring the comma ; when it ends with a verb, 
or with a noun that might improperly be read as the nomiuative ; 
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or when a word precedes the verb, that would otherwise be of doiibti- 
ful character or reference, — it seems best to separate the subject from 
its predicate. 

Ex. — " That one bad example apofla many good precepts, is well known.' 
** He that has much noee, thinks every one speaks of it." " Whatever improves 
him, de%hts him." *' To be totally indiflferent to praise or oeasure, is a real de- 
feot in character." " For me to furnish him so larg& and expensive an outfit, is 
utterly impossible." '*Hi8 having been seen in the neighborhood, was the 
ground of suspicion." " Honor, affluence, and pleasure, seduce the heart." 
" Necessity, that great excuse for human frailty, breaks through all law." 

There is a strong tendency to omit the comma fh>m before the predicate of sucn 
sentences as the first seven of the foregoing. 

Exercises. — He who fails in love with himself will have no rivals. "What* 
ever is is right Who does nothing knows nothing. To maintain a steady 
course amid all the adversities of life marks a great mind. What the design of 
these men was has never been ascertained. Family feuds violated friendships 
and litigations with neighbors are the banes of society. Flames above around 
beneath and within devpur the edifice. Divide and conquer is a principle 
equally just ui science and in policy. 

7. When the predicate-nominative is a long clause or infinitive 
phrase, and immediately follows the verb be^ it is usually set off, 
especially when it has the air of importance, and might be made 
the subject. 

Ex. — " One of the greatest secrets in composition is, to know when to be 
simple." — Blair. " Their service was, to grind the com and carry the baggage.'- 
'—Irving. "But the question is, are the examples correct in syntax?" — 
G. Brown. " Tlie consequence is, that most animsils have acquired a fear of 
man." — Nat ffisiory. 

Exercises. — The groat mystery about the theft was that the door was found 
still locked as before. AH that a man gets by lying is tliat he is not believed 
when he speaks the truth. The question tliat is to be discussed to-night by tha 
speakers is ** Would the Extension of our Territory endanger our Liberties?" 

8. Three or more serial terms, or two without their connective^ 

are separated by the comma. 

An adjective qualifying others after it with a nonn, is not set off; a<«, "Two 
large bkck horses." ** The little, round buds unfolded into broad wliite blossoms." 

Ex. — " No virtue, no eminence, conferred security." 

*' Hedges, trees, groves, gardens, orchards, woods, farm-houses, hut a halla^ 
mansions, palaces, spires, steeples, towers, and temples, all go wavering by, as 
the steed skims along, to the swelling or sinking music of the hounds, now loud 
as a regimental band, now faint as an echo." — Prof. Wilson. 

" Far above us towered an iron-bound coast, dvrk, desolate, barren, precipi- 
tous, against which the long, rolling swell of the Pacific broke with a dull, cUs- 
heartenmg roar." — California, 

Exercises. — A virgin of eighteen tall and straight bright blooming and 
balmy seems to our old age a very beautiful and delightful object — jProf. WU- 
ion. But in truth tliat amplitude and acuteness of intellect that vivacity of 
fency that terse and energetic style that placid dignity half courtly half'phi* 
loeopbical which the utmost excitement of conflict could not for a moment do- 
range belonged to Halilux and to Hulifiix alone. — MacaiUay. 
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' ft. When tie terras of a series are joined in pairs, they should 
he separated in pairs by the comma. 

Ex. — " I inquired and rejected^ consulted and deliberated, till the sixtyw 
8^nd year made me ashamed of wishing to marry." — Johnson. 

Exercises. — The poor and the rich the weak and the strong have all OM 
Father. Neither time nor distance neither weal nor woe can separate us. 

10. Two terms connected by and, or^ or nor^ are not separated by 
the comma. 

Ex* — "Seed-time and harvest shall not fail" "Did a father or a mother 
ever watch over him ?" " To feel no guilt and to fear no accusation, is the pre 
rogative of innocence." 

Exercises. — ^Here thy temple was, and is. The proper authorities were 
OTWlooked, or slightly regarded. Neither the love of iSame, nor the fear of shame 
can make him stoop to an unjust action. 

11. But when a part of one of the terms might improperly be 
referred to the other ; when or adds a substantive in the explanatory 
sense merely ; when the terms are unusually long ; or when the latter 
term is strongly emphatic or parenthetic, — the two are separated by 
the comma. 

Ex. — " The gleam of the ocean, and vast prairies of verdtire, were before us." 
*' The skull, or cranium, protects the brain." " That the king would retreat, or 
that the people wouid lay down their arms, was not to be expected." " Ap- 
proach, and behold, while I lift from his sepulchre its covering 1" 

Exercises. — 'Twas certain he could write and cipher too. He went and 
addressed the crowd. The English dove or cushat is also noted for its cooing or 
murmuring. Othello and Prince Hamlet " There was now no way left but to 
retreat and load his gun." — WiUsovCs Readers, 

12. Repeated words or expressions are generally separated by the 
comma. 

Ex. — " Home, home I sweet, sweet home I" " Verily, verily, I say unto you." 
Exercises. — ^ 1 1 am the man. Quickly quickly come away 
The old oaken bucket the iron-bound bucket 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well I 

13. Two terms contrasted, or emphatically distinguished, aregene- 
ra»ly separated by the comma. 

Ex. — " It is used so, but erroneously." " Though poor, hixurious ; though 
submissive, vain." "He was impulsive, yet prudent." "To soften, not to 
wound, the heart." " He read novels, in stead of law." 

Exercises. — ^By honor and dishonor by evil report and good report as 
chastened and not killed as sorrowful yet always rejoicing as poor yet making 
many rich. 

14. The comma often cuts off a part, to show its common de- 
pendence on two or more parts which are themselves separated by 
the comma. 

A predicate is thus set off, when it relates to separated nominatives preceding 
*t ; a restrictive relative clause, when it relates to separated antecedents ; a substan- 
tive, when it is preceded by two adjectives or prepositions tlmt are separated bv 
intervening matter; and parts genenJly that relate to separated words from whioQ 
the oonncctive is omitted. 
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Ex. — "The benches, chairs, and tables, were thrown down." "Hie wheat, 
com, and hay, which it produces, are of the best quality." "Thoy were re- 
ceived without distinction in public, and consequently in prirate, pa3'n)eTits." — 
Macaulay. '*Such implied covenants as are annexed to, and of course run witl^ 
the reversion." — CfhiUy, 

Exercises. — ^The water was as bright and pure and seemed as precious as 
liquid diamonds. But no such rule had ever been or ever would be formed. 
And all that beauty all that wealth e'er gave. The classics possess a peculiar 
diarm from the circumstance that they have been the models I might almost 
say the masters of composition and thought in all ages. 

When a nej?ative and an affirmative phrase stand loosely after another part^ 
both are set off by the comma; if the former phrase is in close combination with 
the verb, only the latter phrase is set off by the comma. ** The pedant was there* 
fore heard by him, not only with weariness, bat with niali^ity ;" ^ The pedant was 
therefore heard not only with weariness, but with maUgmty.'* 

1 5, A word, phrase, or clause, that is parenthetic, or that breaks 

the connection of parts closely connected, is set off by the comma. 

A part thus set off stands most frequently after a ooniunotion, an adjective, or 
au adverb, between a nominative and its verb, between tne parts of a verb, or be- 
tween a verb and its object or adjunct. 

Ex. — " They set out early, and, before the daum of day, arrived at the des- 
tined place." '^ Prudence, as weU as cour<ige^ is neoessary to overcome ob- 
stacles." "Bums, to be rightly judged, must be estimated by the times in 
which he Uved." " Ac^ectives, when something depends on them, or when they 
have the import of a depeudent clause, should, with their adjuncts, ^e set off by 
tlie oommaw" 

Exercises. — ^Her magnificent hair black and glossy as a raven*s wing fell 
in thick clusters almost to her knees. Bodily exercise especially in the open 
air is of the greatest importance to health. No disturbance however took 
place. The mother to save her infant sacrilteed hersel£ Halifax mortified by 
his mischances in public life began to pine for his seat in Nottinghamshire. 
Cover your flowers for if they are unprotected to-night the frost will kill them. 
They knew their powers not or as they learned to know perverted them 
to evil. 

When such parts stand at the beginning or the end of a sentence or member, 
they are also generally set off by the comma. 

The most common parenthetic expressions are however, surely, indeed, perhape^ 
aUo, then, too, ther^ore, likewise, moreover, furthermore, consequently, neverthelene^ 
aooordinoiy, unquestionably, dorwUess, meanwhile^ lastly, jinawy, namely, of courts^ 
in fuel, to be swe, no doubt, in s/iort, in general, tn reatUy, in a word, tn that eaee^ 
in the mean time, in the first place, in every respect, for the most part, without douU^ 
beyond question^ now and then, on the contrary, on the other hand, ffoneraUy speaking^ 
aeit were. 

The <^ief of those set off that usually stand at the beginmng, are yee, no, weU^ 
why, now, again, firet, secondly, etc. 

When a parenthetic part is short, or but slightly intersapts the flow of other 
words, it is not set off; as, " It is perhaps true ;" " Gladly would we pour wUo thf 
lotom the balm of consolation.'' 

16. But when the part is restrictive, it is not set off from that 
which it modifies. 

Ex. — *^ He was one day in a field near a pond in which several geese were 
swimming." " The work is not worth the care and labor expended apon it* 
•* The tree fell thundering to the ground." 
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Ezf rcises, — ^Trocs growing at the boae of mountaina are taller than those 
on the summit The carriage and horses necessary to conduct you there will 
be here early m the morning. The horse ran two miles, in five minutes and 
thirty seconds. How dare you breathe that air, which wafted to Heaven the 
cvu*ses of those who fell a sacrifice to your ambition ? When statesmen heroes 
lungs in dust repose. Oar recruits stood, shivering and rubbing their hands. 

17. An adjunct, an adjective pbrase, a participial phrase, an in- 
finitive phrase, or a clause, that stands by inversion at the beginning 
of a sentence or member, is generally set off by the comma. 

The comma is also placed after a surname when it precedes the Christian name ; 
8, '* Pope, Alexander ; a British poef '* Smith, Jonn H.*' 

Ex. — ** To her, many a soldier, on the jpoint of accomplishing his ambition, 
sacrifices the opportunity." *' On that plain, in rosy youth, they had fed tlieir 
Other's flocks.*' " Calm, attentive, and cheerful, he ooofutes more gracefully 
than otheis compliment." ** Having nothing elso to do, I went" " To make 
this clear, I must tell you an old story." ^ When sprmg returns, the flowers 
wiU bloom." 

Exercises. — Of making many books there is no end. Large ripe and de- 
licious were the plums. Large ripe delicious were the plums. Tired of his 
toilsome flight and parched with heat he spied at length a cavern's cool retreat. 
To meet to check to curb to stand up against him we want arms of the same 
kind. Whether he is the man I do not know. 

If the extremities are related, or if the adjunct is short and unemphatic, or 
stands next to tlie verb, the comma is generally omitted ; as, ^^Suchaharse I would 
not ^y." ** WTuU is now called a ministry he did not think of farming^ *^For 
them no more the blazing hearth shall burn,"* ** At the comer of the garden stood 
a tall poplar." 

18. A part, is often set off by the comma, that it may not affect 
something next to it ; or to show its dependence on something re- 
mote, from which it is separated by intervening matter ; .or when it 
stands at the beginning or the end, and adds an idea rather than 
modifies an idea. 

An adjunct, following another, or removed fVom what it modifies, is thns fre- 
qnently set off; also an niflnitive phrase, when it is removed a considerable dia« 
tauoe iVom what it modifies. 

Ex. — " Why, wore you not there ?" " He applied for the situation, with- 
out a recommendation." ** No society, of which moral men are not the stamina, 
can exist long." " Whoever lives wickedly, must perish." " He is so young 
and inexperienced in the business, as to be unqualified." " He bought up all 
the mules he could find, to sell them again." 

Exercises. — The relations of nouns verbs or modifying words to other 
words. The ancients separated the com fi-om the ear by causing an ox to 
trample on the sheaves. And why did you not go then ? No sir never. To 
these bears seldom ga Is it not a melancholy thing to see a man clothed iu 
sott raiment lodged in a public palace and endowed with a rich portion of other 
men's industry usmg all the influence of his splendid situation however unoon* 
Bciously to deepen the ignorance or inflame the fury of his fellow-creatures? 

19. Independent or absolute words, with what belongs to them, 

are generally set off by the comma. 

Such parts are nominatives independent, nominatives absolute, and sometimos 
intcrjoctiouM or udvcrba. 
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Ex. — *' A.nd 80, Don Gomez, you will accompany ua.*^ " And now, sir, tfhat 
h your conclusion ?" " Noctunud silonco reijrning, a nightingale began." ** 0, 
yes^ I do." " Shame being lost, all virtue is lost." 

Exercises. — Friend John what 's wanted ? To you Osman I consign half 
the city to you Mustapha the remainder. Thou whining budget of quack medi- 
cines why not take up thy boarding at once in an apothecary's shop I To be a 
merchant the art cousists more in getting paid than in making sales. The work 
being done we returned home. Froqt to front their horns locked every muscle 
strained they were fighting as bulls only can fight. Why what 's the matter ? 
Again we conceive that natural theology though not a demonstrative is yet a pro- 
gressive science. 

20. When an appositive, or a phrase having an appositivo, is af- 
fected by a preceding verb, or when it rather completes an idea than 
adds an idea, it is not set off; otherwise it is, especially when paren* 
tbetic or explanatory. 

Of parts not separated, we have^^-n^A with noun or adjfetioe ; as, ** The Bive« 
Hudson," " Read the artist," "Alexander th^o Great; pronoun with pronoim; as, 
**i7tf Aimxe^/* went : pronoun with noun; as, " Ji men of Altorf." 

Ex. — " They made him captain." ** The nation regarded him as the proper 
chief of the administration." " I myself saw it." " His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor." " The terras reason and insiincty ** It is foolish to lay out money in a 
purchaso of repentance." " It is through inward health that we em'oy all out- 
ward things." 

" It is related of Tecumseh, the Indian warrior, that he would keep a promise 
even toward an enemy." " Paul, the apostle of the Grentiles." " The greatest 
Roman orator, Cicero, was distinguished for his patriotism." "As a race, they 
have withered from the land." " This vastly more significant idea, that the earth 
is a globe, had by no means become incorporated into the general intelligence of 
tlie world." 

Exercises. — ^The darkn&«» he called night. Plutai^h calls lying, the vice of 
slaves. At Bushneirs the bookseller. At Bushnell, tiie bookseller's. Walter 
the second son is a captain in the navy. The poet Burns. Matthew the pub- 
lican. Thou traitor hence 1 Moses the lawgiver, and God's first pen. 

21. The comma is often inserted where a finite verb is omitted. 
Ex. — " From law arises security ; fix>m security, curiosity j and from curioaity, 

Knowledge." 

The comma is omitted, when the interruption is but slight, and when the ellip- 
tical clauses depend in common on a part set ofi' by the comma ; as, " The weather 
was fine, the sleigh new, and the roaa good " 

Exercises. — ^Hamilton was more declamatory imaginative and poetical ; 
Burr clear pointed concise and compact Shakespeare wrote his poetry and 
Bacon his philosophy in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

22. A quotation closelv depending on a verb or other word, ia 
generally set off by the comma. 

Ex. — " * Knowledge is power,' says the &thw of modem philosophy." 
Exercises. — ^I say unto all Watch. Out spoke the hardy Highland wight 
•* I'll go my chief— I'm ready." There is much truth in the proverb " Without 
piuns no gains." It hurts a man's pride to say "I do not know." 

To facilitate the reading of large numbers that are not dates, the comma is used 
to separate them into periods j as, '•'• The population of the United States ia 
81,443.790." It is g^enerally omitted when the numbers are expressed in words ; 
as, ^' Five uUlion six thousand four hundred and twenty.'' 
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6. INTERROGATION-POINT. 

1. The inter rogation-point is put at the end of everj 
direct question. 

Bx. — " Well, Jamea, what have you got there ?" 

Exercises. — Shall we gather strength by irresolution and inaction shall 
we acquire the means of effectual resistance by Ijing supinely upon our backs 
until our enemies have bound us hand and foot is life so dear or peace so sweet 
•8 to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery 

2. Indirect questions are not distinguished by this point, nor by- 
capital letters ; but, when quoted, or made direct, both are used. 

Ex. — ** He asked me why 1 wept" Indirect " He asked me^ * Why do you 
weep?*" Direct 

Exercises. — ^ do not know who .he is whence he came or whither he is 
going Do you know who he is whence he came or whither he is going 
Let us consider first of what use it will be and secondly what it will cost 
Let us consider first of what use will it be and secondly what will it cost 
Is the law constitutional is the question for discussion to-night Whetlier the law 
\s constitutional is the question for discussion I said to Defamation " Who wil I 
tear thee " " When Diogenes was asked what wine he liked best ? he answered, 
'That which is drunk at the expense of others.'" — Johnson's Ba/mbler, 

3. Interrogative sentences may sometimes be closely related in 
sense, or be elliptical, or be declarative in form. 

Ex.— "Is this reason? Is it law? Is it humanity ?"—Prirt "Does he 
hunt ? Does he shoot ? Is he in debt ? Is he temperate ? Does he attend to 
his parish ?*' — Sydney SmitJi. " They say if the bill is rejected, Government 
must stop. What must stop? The laws? The judicial tribunals? The legis- 
lative bodies ? The institutions of the country ? No, no, sir 1 all these will 
remain, and go on." — Gritienden. ** Surely, sir, I have seen you before?" 

4. The interrogation-point may supersede not only the period, 
but it may be used also within the sentence, so as to supersede the 
comma, the semicolon, or the colon. 

Ex.' — " is any among you afflicted ? let him pray;" "If any among you in 
afflicted, let him pray." " What have you to say, Charles? for I am waiting;" 
" Say what you have to say, Charles ; for I am waiting." " Who will not 
ctjerish the following sentiment of Clay ? * I would rather be right than Presi- 
dent ;' " " Let us ever cherish the following sentiment of Clay ; * I would rather 
be right than President" But when the quoted sentence is netjded to make the 
question complete, the interrogation-point is put at the end ; as, " Then, why 
did you not say at once, * It is a cold day'? "--^ohn Wilson, 

Exercises. — " WiU you go " said he " or will you stay " 
What say you will you yield and this avoid 
Or guilty in defence be thus destroyed — Skahespeart. 

6. When two or more questions admit of different or distino- 
iinswers, and have connectives ; or are used elliptically, with such 
dependence on something in common that they can not stand alone, 
— they may all be gathered into one sentence, with the interrogation- 
point after each. 

19 
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Kx,~"l8 my name Talbot ? and am I your son ? and shall I fly ?" — Shdh^ 
gpeare, " Is there no honor in generosity ? nor in preferring the lessons of con- 
science to the impulses of passion 7 nor in maintaining the supremacy of moral 
principle, and paying reverence to Christian truth?" — G. Brown. " Wha# are 
the interjections of joy ?— of praise ? — of sorrow ?— of grief?" — Id, 

Exercises. — ^To purchase heaven has gold the power 

Can gold remove the mortal hour — Johnson. 

As the gentleman has thus settled the definition of arisioct-acy I trust that 
no man will think it a term of reproach for who among us would not be wise 
who would not be virtuous who would not be above want — Livingston, 
"Was it not a delusion had it been really accomplished and could it be dono 
again — Aiyircw FulUm, 

6. Wlicn a question is not complete before the end is reached ; 
when the whole sentence is rather one question than several ; or 
when the comma, the semicolon, or the colon, can as well be used 
within the sentence, — ^the interrogation-point should be put only at 
the end. 

Ex. — " Will you go, or stay ?" " Which is more, — ^three-fourths, or four- 
fiftha ?" " Doth thy heart heave with emotions of thankfulness to God, for 
making the earth so fair, so redolent of beauty in its garniture of flowera; and 
tor having scattered these silent teachers up and down the world as orators of 
perfume, and links of beauty, to bind our souls to nature in all times and where- 
soever we may be?" — Parker. Here some punctuators would have put an 
interrogation- point after flowers ; but the semicolon is better. 

Exercises. — I>id he travel for health or for pleasure Wlio is worse he 
who cheats or he who steals Where are your gibes now your gambols your 
songs your Hashes of merriment that were wont to set the table in roar 

7. The interrogation-point is sometimes inserted with curves, to 
doubt the truth of something without formally saying so. 

Ex. — " If the immortal Bacon — the wisest, greatest, meanest (?), of mankind^ 
di«jgraced the judgment-seat," etc. — EdijiJ/uryh Review, 

6. EXCLAMATION-POINT. 

1. The c3C4;laiiiafioii«poiiit is put aft-er parts expressing 
emotion, — such as surprise, joy, grief, anger, etc. — very much as the 
interrogation-point is put after parts denoting inquiry. 
Ex. — '* IjO ! Newton, priest of nature, shines afar, 

Scans the wide world, and numbers every star I" — CampbdL 
' ^air star of evening I splendor of the west ! 
Star of my country I ou tho horizon's brink 
Tliou hangest " 
" Now press thera I now, ye Trojans, steed-renowned, 
llush on 1 break through the (jrecinn rampart, hiiri 
At once devouring flames into the fleet 1" — Oowper^s Bomer, 
** Such a chirping and twittering I Such diving down from the nest, and 
flying up again ! Such a wliteling round in circles, and talking to the young 
ones all the while !" — Sydn^ry Smith. '* thou disconsolate widow I robbed, so 
cruelly robbed, and in so short a time, both of a husband and a son! what muat 
be the plenitude of thy suffbringr' — 7>r. ^uti : Funeral of Hamilton. 

Hence we see thpt exclamatory sento.ncea may be either declarative, intorrogit 
♦'v© or imperAtivd w. iorui; 'md tiiey ivre aloo ofieu cUiptical or fraguieiiturv. 
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" Ifxereises. — " What was the cause of our wasting forty mniiotis of money 
and sixty thousand lives The American war What was it that produced the- 
French rescript and a French war The American war For what are we 
about to incur an additional debt of twelve or fi>iirteen millions* This cursed 
cruel diabolical American war " — Fox. 

"Gentlemen what does this mean Chops and tomato sauce Yours Pick- 
wick Chops Gracious heavens And tomato sauce Is the happiness of a sensi- 
tive and confiding female to be trifled away by such shallow artifices as these '* 

2. It is used after unusually solemn and earnest invocations or 



Ex. — " blessed Health I thou art above all gold and treasure 1" " Spare me, 
merciful God 1" " Conscript Fathers I I do not rise to spend the night in words.'* 

Exercises. — ^Thy doom is sealed presumptuous slave Truth friendship my 
country sacred objects sentiments dear to my heart accept my last sacrifice 

8. The point is generally used after an interjection. 
Ex. — " Yoho I yoho I through lanes, groves, and villages." — Dickens, 
But that the point must be placed after every interjection except <?, «A, and hey, 
is not true. Oy immediately preceding the name of something addressed, has nsn- 
i^ly no point. When interjections are spoken of as mere words, they shoald not 
be followed by the exolamation>poiut ; as, Ah, O, alas, ho. 

4, We often find fragments quoted and made exclamatory or interjec- 
tional ; and sometimes parts are quoted with their exclamatory sense, 

Ex.—" ' Tried and convicted traitor 1* Who says this ?" ** ' Traitor I' I go ; 
but I return." *' We should realize, by act, the words * awake 1 . arise I* in as 
quick and immediate succession as they were uttered by the poet" 

Exercises, — " ' To the guillotine to the guillotine * exclaimed the female 
part of the rabble " " Then the first sound went forth * They come they 
come ' " " ' Tramp tramp * was suddenly heard on the stairs Who could it be " 

5. It is sometimes difficult to determine whether the exclamation-point 
should supersede other points ; but the wiiter, knowing his own meaning*; 
can best decide for himsel£ He should first consider whether the sen- 
tence is sufficiently emotional for the point ; and then, in what part, or in 
how much of the sentence, the emotion is chiefly comprised, putting the 
point at the end of such part. 

As to the length of the sentence, or as, to how much shall be put into one ex- 
clamation, the same principles will apply here that apply to interrogative sen- 
tences. 

Ex. — "Well, tr be sure, how much I have fagged through! — the only won- 
der is, that one head can contain it all !" " And then there are my Italian 
songs! which every body allows I sing with tasto." 

" * Strange,' murmurs the dying invalid, looking out from his window upon 
the world — * strange ! how the beauty and mystery of all nature are heightened 
by the near prospect of that coming darkness which will sweep them all away!" 

Exercises, — How ugly a person appears upon whose reputation some awk- 
ward aspersion hangs and how su<ldenly his coimtonance clears up with his 
character home magical all powerful home how strong must have been thy 
influence when thy faintest memory could cause these bronzed heroes of a thou- 
sand fights to weep like tearful womon 

To justify the use of this point after each of the several parts of a sentence, 
tbev must be deeply emotional ; as, *^ What I attribute the sacred sanction of God 
»na nature to the massacres of the Indian scalping-kuifo ! ti) the oauniba! savage, 
torturing, murdering, devouring, ('riukiug the blood of his mangled victims i** 
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6. When an interjection or other emotional word is to be expressiya 
eliiefly in connection with other words, it is better to defer the exclama- 
tion-poiiit as nearly as possible to the end. When deep emotion belongs 
chiefly to the* whole of a phrase or sentence, it is generally better expressed 
by one point at the end, than by the hitching and interrupting caused by 
a multitude of points within. 

Ex. — " Charge, Chester, charge I On, Stanley, on !" " How meek, how 
patient, the mUd creature lies I" *^But, O thou best of parental wipe thy 
tears." ** Ah me I" not, " Affi me.** " Ha, ha, ha I" " Alas, my noble boy I 
that thou shouldst die 1" 

"Oh I you went with him, did yon V'-^Chodrich. 
"0, what a sweet place grandmother's orchard isl" — E. SargewL 
Exercises. — Under such circumstances I never would lay down my arms 
never never never Macbeth Mocbetli Macbeth beware Macduff Friends 
Romans countrymen lend me your ears William William (can't you hear 
me ) bring the gun Alas sir how fell you beside your five wits 
" Rejoice I rejoice I the summer months are coming ; 
Rejoice 1 rejoice I the birds begin to singl" 
" Gentle river, gentle riverl tell us whither do you glide. 
Through the green and sunny meadows, with your sweetly murmuring tide ?*• 
In the former couplet, one exclamatory word requires as great a pause as the 
other, and tlie parts express mach joy ; in the latter, the second phrase requires 
a greater pause than the first, and the parts express less emotion than those of 
the other. 

7. The exclamation-point is preferred to the interrogation-point, 
when the idea of emotion predominates over that of inquiry. 

Ex. — " Where is the man, where is the philosopher, who could so live, suffer, 
and die, without weakness and without ostentation 1" — Rousseau. 

This is not addressed to any particular person for an answer ; the author ex- 
pects no answer, and means to give none himself. The sentence expresses his 
feelings rather than his doubts, or the interrogative arrangement is but a stronger 
mode of stating a declarative exclamation ; hence marked !, and not ?. 

There is sometimes nice choosing between these two points, and it is then a 
matter of little consequence which is preferred. 

•* Canst thou ccmmand the Lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee, * Here we are' ? " 
** Canst thou command the Lightnings, that they may go, and say unto tbee, *Here we are^ 1 * 

Perhaps the latter punctuation is preferable, for the form of thQ sentence is 
bat a stronger mode of saying. You can not do this. 

To make a declarative sentence a little more emphatic than usual, it is some- 
times stated in the interrogative or exclamatory form, without the interrogation 
or exclamation point See p. 37. 

8. To express great wonder, irony, or contempt, two or more ex- 
clamation-points are sometimes used together. 

Ex. — " Selling off below costl I great sacrifices 111" "Arrest a gentleman ! ! I 
take a warrant out against a gentleman I 1 — ^you villain 1 What do you mean ?" 
" Reduce Providence to an alteruaLive 1 1 1" — Sydney Smith. 

9. The exclamation-point is also used sometimes like the interw 
rogation-point, to denote sneeringly the unbelief of the speaker. 

Ex- — " The measures which he introduced to Congress, and which ought to 
have been carried by overwhelming majorities ( ? ), proved him to have been in 
every seuse a great statesman ( i )." 
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1. DASH. 



The dash seems to be used, in many modem books, wherever the author, from 
ignorance of the laws of punctuation, does not precisely Icnow what point should 
be used. We sometimes find pages on which it is used so often that a lively 
£siQcy might almost conceive them to have been printed from a gridiron. But \t 
seems that even long ago the world was very dashy ; for an old poet says, — 

"All modern trash is 
Set forth with numerous breaks and dashes." 

The dash is generaHy a sort of g^raphic or emotional mark, indicating such a 
suspense in the sense as will have a peculiar or important effect on the memory, 
curiosity, or expectation of the reader. It has sometimes the force of a semi<«. 
exclamation-point used within the sentence. The Grermans call it the ihoughA" 
stroke^ that is, the mark which aims to set the reader to thinking. 

Dr^dMandeville says, it denotes unusual structure or significance ; we should 
rather say, it denotes transition or emotion. 

Though much abused, the dash is nevertheless an excellent point when put 
in its right places, all of which we shall endeavor to show. 



1. The dash is often preferred to the comma, the semicolon, or 
the coloD, to express unusual emphasis or suppressed emotion. WhoD. 
thus used, it appeals to the reader's reflection. 

Ex. — ** They conquered — but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at every vein." — Halleck, 
" And the best plan to silence and admonish them, 
"Would be to give a * party' — and astonish them." — Id. 
It is thus often used to show witty transition. 

Exercises. — This world 'tis true was made for Osesar but for Titus too. 
a. In this sense also, it sometimes supersedes, within the sentence, 
the interrogation-point or the exclamation-point, or is simply a little 
weaker. 

Ex. — "Have I not seen you leaden-eyed — clay-pated — almost dumb with 
pain hammering at your temples — degraded by nausea tugging at your stomach 
— ^your hand shaking like a leaf — ^your mouth like the mouth of an oven — ^and 
your tongue, I*m sure of it, like burnt shoe-leather ?" — D. Jerrold. That is U^ 
Bay J Deny it, if you can I The dash here appeals with great force to the con- 
science of his drunken companion. 

2. In its emotional sense, it is also sometimes inserted between 
paits too closely related for any grammatical point 

Ex. — "Yet this — is Rome, that sat on her seven hills, and from her throne o| 
beauty ruled the world I" — Mitford. 

" Is it like?--like whom ?— 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 
And then — skip down again." — Cotvper. 

Exercises* — ^This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood. — Shakespeare 
And life's piano now for me hath lost its sweetest tones sir 
Since my Matilda Brown became some fellow's Mrs. Jones sir 

3. In its emotional sense, it is sometimes added to other points 
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Sometimes tt h added merely to lengthen the pause a little, or to 
mark transition. 

Ex. — " lie saw — ^whaterer thoa hast seen ; 

Enjoyed, — but his delights are fled." — Montgomery, 
"It thunders; — ^but it thunders to preserve." — Young. 
Snch double points as the forcsroing are now often avoided, by using simply 
the da.'th or the next greater corn: n 6a p')int. T.ie cominfi irith the dash is more 
•niphatic tlian the semicolon ; the semicolon with the dash is more emphatie than 
the colon ; but the semicolon and the colon are neater points. 

" He said; then full before their sight produced the beast, and k> I — 'twas 
white." — Merrick. ** I pause for a reply. — None ? Then none have I offended.-^ 
J have done no more to Caesar, than you should do to Brutus." — Shakespeare^ 
^And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry. 
And lose the name of action. — Soft, you now 1 
The fiiir Ophelia. — Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered." — S?uik. : Hawlet (Transition.^ 
The dash here avoids the commencement of a new paragraph* 

" Who next ? — 0, my little friend, you are just let loose from school, and 
some hither to scrub your blooming face, and drown the memory of certain taps 
of the ferule, and of other schoolboy troubles, in a draught from the Town Pump.** 
'^^Hawtkom^ 

" The principal parts of a sentence are usually three ; namely, the subjeot, 
or nominative, — ^the attribute, or finite verb, — ^and the case put after, or the ob- 
ject governed by the verb: as, ' Crimes deserve punishment^ " — Goold Brown. 

** The possessive case may denote the relation of persons ; as, * William's 
cousin ;^^r the relation of the doer to the thing done; as, 'Solomon's Temple ;* 
-^r the relation o^ 9k whole to its parts; as, *a horse's head.' " — Greene, 

Here Mr. Brown needed a point greater than the comma and less than the semi- 
colon, and so he added the dush to the comma. Mr. Qreene needed a point greatei 
than the semicolon, and so he added the dash to it : he might better have used the 
colon. There is a tendency to avoid double points. 

4. When elliptical or heterogeneous parts are brought emotionally 
into one sentence, they are generally separated by the dash. 

Ex. — " Came home solus — very high wind — ^lightning — ^moonshine — solitary 
stragglers muffled in cloalcs — white houses — clouds hurrying over the sky- 
altogether very poetical." — Byron, 

Exercises, — But you are hungry want a breakfast turn into a restaurant 
call for ham eggs and coffbe then your bill six dollaro California, 

5. It is used to show suspense or delay. 

Ex. — "The pulse fluttered — stopped — ^went on — ^throbbed — stopped agam-» 
SQOved — stopped. — Shall I go on ? — No." — Sterne. 

Exercises. — One pressed his antagonist back back back till there was but 
another step of plank behind him between him and nothing. 

6. It is sometimes imitative, and has, besides, the emotional sense 
which was fii-st mentioned. 

Ex. — "Pop I There — the cork 's drawn. Owrgle — gurgle — giergle — good- 
good — good — No I it is in vain ; there is no type — there are no printed sounds 
(allow me the concetto) — ^to describe the melody, the cadence, of the out-p(iuring 
bottle."— i; JerroUk 
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Exercises. — ^The clock went tick tick tick tick and I went nid- nod nod- 
ding nidding till suddenly the door-bell rang and startled me from my 
drowsiness 

7. It is used to show hesitation or faltering. 

Kx. — " 1 — I myself— was in love — ^with — ^PrisoillaI" — Hawthorne. 
Exercises. — He was very sorry for it wafi extremely concerned it should 
happen so but as it was necessary a 

8. It is put at the end of a sentence left unfinished, whether from 
interruption, faltering, or any other cause. 

Ex.— ***Sbewas' 

* A great fooU said a trooper." 
" ' Here lies the great' — False marble 1 where ?" — Young. 
" It was to inquire by what title General — but, catching himself-— Mr. Wash* 
logton chose to be addressed." — Irving, 

Exercises. — ^Tliese are ah no these were the gazetteers. 
**G^7 Bias. Your Grace's sennons never fail to he admired but 
**Archbi^wp. It lacked the strength the Do you not agree with me sir" 

9. It is also used before and after each interruption, and before 
echoes, that is, expressions emphatically resumed. 

Ex. — "I take— eh! oh I — as much exercise — eh I — as I can, Madam Gout. 
You know my sedentary state." — Franklm. •* All seemed very well ; but — for 
there was one of those dreadful ' buts' in the case — but he had a very small 
amount of money to provide a home." " No, sir; I always thought Robertson 
would be crushed by his own weight — would be buried under his own orna- 
ments." — Quarterly Reviaw, 

10. In its transition sense, it is used to enclose a parenthesis, es- 
pecially when this is rather long, and has other points within it. 

Ex. — " Their female companion — faded, though still young — possessed, never- 
theless, a fe-ce whose expression frequently drew my gaze." — Bu.lwtr. 

Exercises. — Tom Moore wrote politics at times pointed bitter rankling 
politics but he was really no politician at heart Setting aside a rare virtue 
in this cUme her aristocratic antecedents she setup as a baker for the public 

11. If the sentence is broken by the parenthesis where it required 
some ordinary point, this point is placed before each parenthetic 
dash ; otherwise, simply the dashes are used. 

Ex. — "If the immortal Bacon — *the wwest, greatest, meanest (7 )f of man- 
kind'— disgraced the judgment-seat, and stained his own great name, — ^not, wo 
believe, to prevent, but to expedite, justice, — was not bribeiy, which stained 
the ermine on infinitely meaner shoulders, also the vice of his time ? — Edinburgh 
Beview, 

" I was An auditor — anditress, I mean— of one of his lectures." — Eawihorne 
Here the latter dauh has superseded the comma. "Though 1 have ffiven eight 
pounds a year, — would you believe it ? — I have never once succeeded." — Jerrold, 
**But the curate — alas, poor man 1 — he has been to college, and is a gentleman." 
'—Id. The interrogation and exclamation points are not superseded. 

12. It shows the transition of structure when a sentence is drop- 
ped in one form, and resumed in anotlicr. 

Ex. — " The noble indignation with which Emmett repelled the charge U 
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treoson agninst his ooantry, the eloquent yindication of his name, and nis p^ 
thetic appeaja to posteritj.^^Jl these entered deeply into every generous breasts* 
^Irving. 

At tlieae cnlminating points of sentences, the colon was formerly often used. 

Exercises. — ^The crisp snow and the woolly clouds the delightful rustle of 
the summer forest and the waving of the autumn corn the glory of the sunset 
and the wonder of the rainbow the world would have wanted these had not 
the winds been taught to do their Master's bidding Dickens, 

13. It is generally used where iutmehj or that is caa be conceived 
as having been omitted. 

Ex. — " The story is not deficient in that which all stories should have, to be 
perfecJly delightful, — a fortunate conclusion." 

Exercises. — On this was he willing to stake all be had character and life 
U had literally nothing to do beyond what I have said to flow to bubble to look 
limpid to murmur amid flowers and sweet perfumes 

In this sense it is also often used alone ; as, ** It is jnst what might have been 
expected from its anthor^a very juvenile performance." — JEdiv^urgh Bew^uu 
AV hen the ports are long, the semioolon is often preferred. 

14. It is placed, with the comma, afker a loose series of nomina- 
tive terms leading to an important predicate. 

Ex. — " The same vigor of thought ; the same form of expression ; the short 
sentences ; the calm, bold, and collected manner ; the air of solemn dignity ; the 
deep, sepulchral, unimpassioned voice, — have all been developed, not changed, 
even to the mtenser bitterness of his irony." — Wilde : Webster, 

15. On the same principle it is sometimes placed before a term 
relating to a series of others, to show its common dependence on all 
of them. 

Ex. — "All business ceased, the towns in silence lay, 
Men brooded deep in vengeance and dismay, 
And naught was heard save woman's wail of woe, — 
As spread the tidings from the Alamo." 

Without the dash, it might seem that the last line relates only to the line pre* 
ceding it. The ordinary sagacity of readers, however, renders this dash unnecessary. 

a. But when the parts of a series are very long or very numer- 
ous, it may be best to use the dash after each of them, to show their 
common dependence on something remote. 
Ex. — ** When lawyers take what they would give. 

And doctors give what they would take, — 
When city fathers eat to live. 
Save when they fast for conscience* sake," — etc. — Holmes. 
This stanza, with seven others like it, depends on a concluding one. 

16. The dash is sometimes used at the beginning of renewed dis- 
course viewed as the continuance of previous discourse left un* 
finished, or after a digression. 

Ex. " But to return to my mother," etc — See Sterne's Works; Holme^B 

Autocrat It here has its transition sense. 

In imitation of a French custom, we now oft^n see it at the left of newspaper 
paragraphs, to show that they are extracts or that they are new. When thus used, 
It has both its emotional and transition sense, or is simply a little more modest 
than the baud used in show-bills, etc. 
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17. In dialogae not having the speaker's name, nor distinguished 
by breaks, it is generally used to show the transition from one 
speaker's saying to that of another. 

Ex. — "You have been ray two-fiated valet these thirty years. — Hem!— 
Hem ? "What do you mean by hem ?" — Coleman. 

Exercises* — ''lu combustibility it agrees with cannel ooal It does. Have 
you examined its fracture I have." 

So, when bat one person fictitiously represents two ; as, " When arrived ?— 
this evening. How long do I stay? — uncertain. What are my plans? — let at 
discoss them.'' (Qaeations of a friend anticipated and answered.) 

18. Hence it is also placed between sentences which are not the 
consecutive thoughts of their author on the same subject. 

Ex. — " *The wound,' said Lord Bacon, 'is not dangerous, unless we poison 
it with our remedies. — The wrongs of the Puritans may hardly be dissembled or 
excused. — On subjects of religion he was always for moderate counsels.'" — 
Bancroft. "Both subjects sometimes come before the verb ; as, "I know not 
who he is." — " Who did you say it was ?" — " I know not how to tell thee who I 
am." — Goold Brawn. 

When examples are each enclosed by quotation-marks, I d9 not think they need 
the dash. 

19. In books, it is placed after each period that separates the head- 
ings of a series ; in newspapers, it is thus used without any other point. 

Ex. — ^Heavt Rain. — Camp. — Buffalo Hunt.— Osaob Indians. — Irving. 
^* Arrival of the Greai Eastern — Kews from Europe — State of the Money MarkeU^^ etc. 

20. It is placed after side-heads; and also before the authority or 
credit, when in the same line with the end of the paragraph. 

Ex. — "The Abuse op the Imagination. — He who can not command hia 
thoughts, must not hope to control his actions. All mental superiority originates- 
in habits of thinking."— Jane Ihyhr. 

" Howard — Bu/rke. Milton — Quarterly ReviewJ** — E. Sargent 
In the^e senses it is not always needed, and is often omitted. 

21. It is used after a line, or a part of a line, when connected with 
something begun or resumed in the line below : — 

Ex.—" My Dear Boy,— 

" Do you choose your friend, like an orange, by its golden 
outside, and the power of yielding much when well squeezed," etc. — Punch. 
In this sense it is generally not needed, and is often omitted. 

22. It is often used to separate the number of a lesson, chapter, 
or section, from the title placed after it. 

Ex— ** Lesson LXII.— The Power of Music." 

In this sense it is not always needed, and is sometimes omitted. 

It is used to show the omission of letters or figures. 

Ex. — " See pages 250 — 258 ;" i. e., all the pages, beguining with 250 to 2tt8 
Ilk dusive. " See pp. 250-8." See p. 372. 

In arithmetic, it shoald rather not be used, especially when it might be mis- 
taken for the mintts sign. 

It is sometimes used when none of the fonr chief points, or none of the three 
minor points, is altogether appropriate ; or so as to supply whatever point the 
puuetuation system may happeu to need. 
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8. CURVES. 

1. The enrre% are used to enclose something hastily thrown 
in, which is merely incidental or explanatory, and may be omitted 
without injuring the grammatical construction. What is enclosed, 
is called a parenthesis, A parenthesis is like a by-path to the 
main road. 

Ex.—" Mr. Plansiblo (to borrow a' name from John Banyan) wishes the Hon. 
Mr, Spendthrift to represent the oountj of — w" — Eckctic Magazine. 

** Next day the landlord inquires (and all landlords are inqaisitive), and after 
inquiry talks (and all landlords are tsilkative), oonoeming tlie private business of 
his new giuest" — lb. 

" I send you, my dear child, (and you will not doubt) very sinoerely, the 
wishes of the season ''^Ohesterjield. 

The flrat and the last example tend to show that onrves are sometimes indis- 
ponsable, for setting off what might otherwise be viewed as a part of the sentence 
itself. 

2. Letters or figures, used as marks of reference or for number- 
ing, are often enclosed by curves, especially when their meaning 
might otherwise he uncertain or ambiguous. 

Ex. — **(!.) By using different words; (2.) By difference of termination," etc. 
— S: S: Greene, "(a.) What it does; (b.) What it is."— /A Curves thus used, 
are often unnecessary ; and whenever they are so, they should be omitted. 

3. The curves are now often preferred to brackets, for enclosing 
explanations or incidental remarks, whether given by the author or 
the copyist, especially when they stand within the paragraph. See 
under Brackets. 

Ex — " Oiihoepy^ a word derived from the Greek orihon (upright) and (ip6 
(T speak), signifies the right utterance of words." — Sargent. " The Comma (,) do- 
notes," etc. — Id. " But it w objected by the Senator fi'ora Tennessee (Mr. Grundy), 
tliat the construction which I contend for, &c., Ac (Appliuse.)" — Gong. Olobe. 

" * If tliey persist in reading this book to a conclusiou, {impossible !) they 
will no doubt have to struggle with feelings of awkwardness ; (hal hal ha I) 
they will look round for poetry, (ha I ha I ha I) and will be induced to inquire 
by what species of courtesy these attempts have been permitted to assume that 
title.* Hal hal hal" — E. A. Foe^ laughing as he reads. 

The dash is now oflen used, and also the comma, in stead of the 
curves. 

The dash should be preferred when the parenthesis coalesces rather 
closely, in sense and grammatical construction, with the rest of the sen* 
tence ; or when it is rather emotional or emphatic. 

The curves should be preferred when the parenthesis coalesces little or 
least, in sense and grammatical construction, with the rest of the sen- 
tence; or when the parenthesis is to be read in a very perceptible 
undertone. 

The comma should be preferred when it will serve as well as either of 
the other marks. 

Ex. — *' I had given a third part of my wealth — ^four cents — for it.** (Emo- 
tional or emphatic: it draws the attention strongly to how great the sum was.) 
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"I had given a third part of my wealth (four cents) for it." This takes the 
least notice of the sum; it may even imply that the person addressed^ already 
koew how much that third waa. 

" I had given a third part of my wealth, four cents, for it." This is inter- 
mediate, in sense, between the other two. 

4. When a parenthesis occurs within another, curves are usually 
applied to one, and dashes to the other ; the less coalescent ono 
taking the curves. But this rule is not always observed. 

Ex' — " The little party were still lingering in the deep recess of the large 
bay-window — ^which (in itself of dimensions that would have swallowed up a 
xnoderaie-sized London parlor) held the great round tea-table with all appliances 
vod means to boot — ^to behold the beautiful summer moon shed on the sward so 
flUvery a lustre, and the trees cast so quiet a shadow." — Harper's Magcizine, 

" The branches of knowledge taught in our schools, — reading — in which I 
include the spelling of our language — a firm, sightly, legible hand-writing, and 
the elemental rules of arithmetic, — are of greater value than all the rest which 
is taught at school" — £, JEvereiL 



5. The parts enclosing a parenthesis, are punctuated as if 
they had it not. 

Ex. — " The good man (and good men not only think good thoughts, but do 
good deeds) lives more in a year, than a sellish, covetous man in a century.*' 
(77ie good man lives, etc.) 

** It behooves me to say that these three (who, by the way, are all dead) pos- 
sessed great general ability, and had respectively received a good education."— 
Harper^s Magazine. 

6. If a point is required at the end of the first part, it may bo 
placed before each curve, if the structure will allow it. Thougli 
many punctuators prefer to insert the point but once, and imme- 
diately after the latter curve. 

Ex . — " This book is written, or supposed to be written, (for we would speak 
timidly of the mysteries of superior beings,) by the celebrated Mrs. Hannah 
More."— /S^rfwey Smith, 

" My sisters went to the best schools in town ; (and here let me acknowl- 
edge, that, knowing our former position and present difficulties, everywhere 
friends turned up for us ;) they had all they wanted, as far as books and masters 
were concerned." — Eclectic Review. 

" Pride, in some disguise or other (often a secret to the proud man himself), 
is the most ordinary spring of action among men." — John Wilson, 

1. But when the parenthesis is too closely related to the former 
part t/: be cut .off from it by the point, then the point must be 
placed after the latter curve. 

Ex. — " Gladiator (Lat. gladiusy a sword) ; a sword-player, a prize-fighter." — 
Sargent ** The Nominative independent or absolute (absolutus, released^ Jree, 
from grammatical structure)." — S. S. Greene. 

8. The parenthesis is punctuated, within itself, as usual ; and if 
it requires, at its end, an interrogation or exclamation point, or a 
diflforent point from that of the part before it> each part takes iU 
proper point and before the curve. 
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Ex.— ** For the bee neTer idles, but labors all daj, 

And tliinks (wise little bee ! ) work better than play.** 
" I gave (and who would not have given ?) my last dollar to the miaerabils 
beggar." 

** The Frenchroan. first in literary fiime, 
(Mention him, if you please. Voltaire ?— The same.) 
With spirit) genius, eloquence, supplied, 

lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, and died." — Cowper, 
"My mother grew worse, and France also (Moscow — 1813!); we were m 
extreme penury." — Eclectic Review. The punctuation of the foregoing sencenoe 
is questionable, yet I believe it brings out the sense to the best advantage. 

9. When a dash, relating to either the first broken part or the 
parenthesis, is placed after the first broken part, it is also generally 
placed before the second broken part. 

Ex. — " I received an ofiBce as junior clerk in — (one name will do as well as 
another) — ^in Her Majesty's Waste-Paper OfiBce." — British Review. (Significant 
or emphatic dash, relating to the parts separated, and showing reiteration.) 

10. When an entire and distinct sentence or phrase is made 
parenthetic, the period or other point should be placed before, not 
after, the latter curve. See the last example. 

9. BRACKETS. 

1. The bracketi are properly used to enclose what one person 
puts into the writing of another. 

Ex. — " Yours [the British] is a nation of unbounded resources, — a nation 
from whose empire (and it has been your proudest boast) the sun never dis- 
appears." (Explanation.) 

" Do you know if [whether] he is at home ?" (Correction.) 
Abbotsford, May 12th, [1820]. (Omission.) 

" Lesson LV. — Llewellyn and his Dog. 
*^ [A tme story, showing the lamentahle effects of hasty wrath.] 
^ The spearman heard the bugle sound, and cheerily smiled the mom, 
And many a brach and many a hound attend Llewellyn's horn," etc, 
" [Here Mr. Clay was interrupted by the Senator from Michigan.]" 

2. The writer himself may sometimes use the brackets to enclose 
iM)me explanation, direction, or observation ; especially when it 
stands apart by itself, and has so little c6nnoction with the text 
that it can hardly be considered a part of it. 

Ex. — '^Rosina. [Between the scones.] To work, my hearts of oak, to woric 
Here the sun is half an hour high, and not a stroke struck yet 

[Enters singing, followed by reapers.]" 
But thus in the latest books : — 
"jDo» Luis. Eepose awhile, I will return with speed. 

[EMt hagtOif, 
* Oliver. (Advancing.) How fell Don Luis to such poverty ?" — Boker. 
Sometimes but one bracket is used, as in White's Shakespeare. 
" Now, like to whelps, wo crying run away. 

[A short alarum^ 
••Dismission, (— mish'-un,) n. [Lat. dismissio.Y — N. Webster. 
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8. The writer himself may sometimes use brackets to snow what 
ifl digression or interpolation. 

Kx.--See Dr. Holmes's ** Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table." 
" I never liked him, never, in my days I" 
[" 0, yes I you did," said Ellen with a sob.] 
" There always was a something in his ways—" 
[** So sweet — so kind," said EUen with a throb.] — Sood, 
Brackets are so nnooath that there is some tendency to use the curves in their 
stead, when the interpolated part, though within the paragraph, is not liable to be 
misunderstood, if distinguished by the curves. 

Ex. — " Patrick Henry wound up by one of those daring flights of declamation 
for which he was so remarkable, and startled the House by a warning flash from 
history : *CflBsar had his Brutus : Charles, his Cromwell ; and George the Third—' 
(* Treason I treason!' resounded from the neighborhood of the Chair) — * may 
proflt by their example,' added Henry. * Sir, if this be treason (bowing to the 
speaker), make the most of it.' "—Irvmf^. 

10. HYPHEN. 

1. The hyphen is placed at the end of a syllable of a word so 
long that a part must be put into the next line. Words are divided 
into syllables according to their pronunciation and composition, 
the latter yielding to the former whenever they plainly disagree. 
See pp. 107, 108. 

It is sometimes used to show the syllables of a word ; as, PU-graee-ful, eo-operifis* 

2, The hyphen joins the parts of compound words, that do not 
coalesce sufficiently to be united without it. 

Ex. — **Look at pretty, ten-year-old, rosy-cheeked, golden-haired Mtury, gazing 
with all the blue brightness of her eyes, at that large deuhdrop." — JVof. Wilson, 



The compounding of words depends on the sense ; the con- 
solidation on the pronunciation ; and both depend somewhat on 
custom, 

3. A compound word should denote one idea rather than two or 

more, or it should have a meaning different from that of the separated 

words, or it should imply a change in the part of speech, or it should 

be known as the familiar term for a certain object or attribute. 

Ex. — "Horse-fly, orang-outang, gooseberrv, to-night, wild-rose, slippery-el; 
apple-orchard sewmg-maonine, humming-bird ; a black-bearded man ; a sine-qt 
non condition^ *^he end-all and be-all; a setting-forth of." 

There is gen^srally the greatest difficulty in deciding, when the former word has 
somewhat the nature of an adjective. If it denotes the substance, or is merely de- 
scriptive, and not a part of the name, there is no compounding ; as, a gold cup, moun- 
tain UUows, saltwater Jisn, village beUa : but, if otherwise, there is ; as, school^room^ 
watering-place. When the former word may suggest either the idea of composing, 
or else that of belonging to, relating to, or connected with, the latter sense is usually 
distinguished .from the former by compounding ; as, a glass house, a glass-house. 
In general, when the terms have paAs<>d into the nomenclature of some particular 
art, science, or oocupntion, the elements are compounded. There are some excep- 
tions to tills entire paragraph. 



m, 
sine-^ua* 
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. 4. A part common to two or more consecutive compounds, 
should either be left separate, or, to avoid ambiguity, be made a 
part of each. 

Ex. — " Riding and danoinff nchook;'^ or. '* Biding-aohooU and dancing-sohools;'* 
not, ** Kiding and danoing-A^ools/' nor, " Biding- and danciiig-fichoolo.'' 

An epithet already oompoand, is not usnallj joined to its noan : as, " hiph- 
jxUer mark ;" " tohalaboM rorf." When there is a bunch of oompounds, it is otien 
better to t^eparate or to couaoIidat« some of them ; as, " master, ^uarUr-master^ 
liMrtermaster-general •*^ *^creekj miU-creek, miU-ertek ooal-Jidd, miUrcreek cannJr 
90alj tniU-creek cannelcoalrfieW* 

Pronunciation relates to the letters, syllables, and accents. 

5. If the parts coalesce with the smooth flow of syllables making 

one word it there is no liability of improperly joining letters of 

one to the other ; if there is one chief accent, the other being no 

stronger than an ordinary secondary accent ; if the parts are not 

too long; and if the parts are not too new in combination to be 

easily underetood, — they are consolidated. 

£x. — ** Everksting, graveyard, gentleman, highwayman, forthcoming, bare- 
faced." But, " Soul-stirring, ant-liul, peep-hole, sand-eel, remainder-man, knit* 
ting-needle, spelling-book, cheese-press/' " Uome^sicknesSj" accent yielded by the 
longer wora to the shorter ; ** coundi-room," accent not yielded, nor next to the 



a. A phrase made an epithet, is always compounded. 
Ex. — " A tvxhfooi ruler ;" " The tru-and-cUyud^hadowed river." 
But when the former word can not be conceived otherwise than as an adverb 
modifying the next word, the two are not compounded ; as, ^^ Newly varnUked fur- 
niture ;" " Love iU requUed^ 

6. Idiomatic phrases are usually not compounded. 
Ex. — ** By and by ; to and fro ; tit for tat ; out and out." 

c A foreign phrase that is made an epithet, or that has so lost the mean- 
mg of its parts as to be Anglicized, is hyphened ; but if its words remain 
separately significant as they stand, it is left uucompounded, and olten 
expressed in Italics. 

Ex. — " Piano-forte, camera-obscnra, billet-doux, ox-post-facto laws ; habeas cor- 
pus ; scire fiicias ; nux vomica." 

d, A phrase, having a possessive, and used as a proper name, remains 
uncompounded ; if it is a somewhat unusual common name, with a change 
of the original meaning, the apostrophe and hyphen are used ; and if it is 
a very common term, the parts are consolidated, and the hyphen is omitted, 

Ex. — " Cook's Inlet, Barrow's Strait ; Rupert's-drops, larab's-wool ; ratsbane^ 
beeswax." Capital letters are sometimes a sort of substitute for the hyphen. 

e. Cardinal numerals are hyphened from twenty to hundred. With 
ordinals used as nouns, they are usually compounded, though sometimes 



Ex. — " One thousand two hundred and eighty-seven." " Two- thirds, three- 
fourths, Ave twenty-sixths." 

/. Certain words consisting of rhymes, or of syllables combined for the 
sake of the sound, are generally consolidated if the parts are two mono- 
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syllables ; and sometimes if they are dissyllables. They are hyphened in 
otiier cases. 

Ex. — " Picnjo, hodgepodge, powwow, zigzag, chitchat, huggennugger, helter* 
skelter, wishy-washy, hardy-gurdy, ninny-hamiuer.'^ 

g, A prefix is generally consolidated with the rest of the word, 
Ex. — *' Overflow, i^nt^graduate, Mmtcircle.'^ 

h. Prefixes, or similar parts, are not consolidated with the rest of the 
word, if they stand before a capital letter ; if they are followed by a greater 
pause than ordinary syllables thus situated, or by a pause showing the 
separate significance of the parts ; or if they should be kept apart to pre- 
serve the sense or pronunciation. 

Ex. — **ADti-Benton, pre-Adamite, Anglo-Saxon, Neo-Platonic, concavo-convex, 
proto-sulphuret. vice-admiral, electro-magnetism, reformation^ re-tbrmation, reo'- 
reation, re-creation, re-revise, co-operate (also cooperate), semi-cylindrical, oo-tan- 
gent, uou-«8sential.'* 

*. When a writer makes a new compound, or chooses one that he sup- 
poses not well known to his reader, he should generally use tlie hyphen. 
But, by long and general usage, compound words tend to lose the hyphen. 

Ex. — ** Some of us have killed * brown-backs' and * yethw-lega* [birds], on the 
marshes.** *' Since railroads and steamboats have driven all the romance out of 
travel."' — Irving. 

In doubtful cases, especiallv when the parts are monosyllables, it is better to 
consolidate them ; for the analogy of some eminent foreign languages — the Ger- 
man and the Greek — favors this mode of writing words. 

Familiar Explanations. — Many-colored birds have many colors eacli ; 
many colored birds are numerous, though they may all be of one color. A light 
armed soldier is a light soldier with arms ; a lighi-armed soldier has light arms. 
A live oak is simply a living oak ; a live-oaik is a species of evergreen oak. A 
sugar tree is made of sugar ; a sugar-tree is a maple that yields sugar. So, a 
glass house is made of gUiss ; a glass-house is a house in which glass is manufac- 
tured. A dancing master is a master that dances ; a dancing-master teaches 
dancing. A boarding-house has boarders ; a boarding house may seem to board. 
Lady^a slipper Is a shoe; lady^s-slipper is a plant A dog^s-ear is the corner of a 
leaf turned over ; a dog^s ear is the ear of a dog. A bvH^s-eye is a small round 
window ; a buWs eye is the eye of a bulL A crow is a black bird, but not a 
blackbird. Six and seventeen— 23 ; sixteen and severUeen^^'iS. Twenty-Jive cent 
pieces— 26 cents ; twenty five-cent pieces=-$1.00. A fuyrse racing is a horse iu 
the act of running ; a horse-racing is a running of horses. ^''Time tutored age and 
love exaUed youth," is very different from, ''*Ti,me-tv,lored age and love-exalted 
youth." So is touch me not from Umch-^me-not, "The deep-tangled wild- 
wood ;" "BattU-hymns and dirges." Without the hjrphen, deep would qualify 
wUdwood, not tangled ; and Battle would also refer to dirges. Hence when two 
adjectives stand before a noun, each of which might qualify it, they must be joinec 
to show that one is used adverbially to modify the other. 

Exercises. — ^There are four footed animals. Watch makers and glass cut- 
ters. He is a free mason. Texas abounds in humming birds and mocking birds. 
A red headed high tempered woman. The com fields and the walnut trees. A 
paper mill is not made of paper, nor a tin peddlor of tin. A white oak, a black 
oak, and a go cart. Five gallon kegs and three foot measures. The twenty- 
third and fourth trees are the best in the row. Tlie twenty-third and twenty* 
fourth trees, £c. Steamships and boats are propelled by steam. The what and 
how much. ** Crops have been much injured by the cut wo'-ra." — Newspaper. 
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11. QUOTATION-MARKS. 

1. Quotation-marks enclose what is to be presented as the 
identical word or words of some other person or writin g. 

Ex.— ^* I rise for information," said a member of Congress. *' I am yeiy glad 
to hear it," cried another sitting by ; ** for no one needs it more." 

2. A quotation within another, is enclosed by single quotation- 
marks. 

If I wished to represent the entire foregoing paragraph as something quoted 
by me, I should write it thus : — 

" * I ribe for information,' said a member of Congress. ' I am yeiy glad to hear 
i^' cried another sitting by ; *for no one needs it more.' " 

3. When the double and the single marks have both been used, 
thej are, if needed, repeated in the same order. 

4. When many quotations occur within one another, it is better 
to leave the inner ones undistinguished by quotation-marks ; espe- 
cially if capitals can be used to show the beginning of each. 

Ex. — " Jesus answered the Jews, * Is it not written in your law, — ^I said, 
Te are gods?'"— -Yeu; festamerU: John x. 34. 

Mr. Wilson very properly prefers the foregoing mode of pointing to the follow 
ing : '* Jeisuft answered the Jews, ^ Is it not written in your law, — " 1 said, * Ye are 
gods*"!'" 

6. When an extract of two or more paragraphs is quoted, the in- 
troductory quotation-marks are placed before each paragraph, and 
the closing ones only after the last. 

Ex. — Some of Jefferson's rules of life are these :— 
" Never spend your money before you have it. 
•' Never trouble others for what you can do yourself 
" Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day." 

6. When something already interrogative or exclamatory is quoted, 
the closing quotation-marks follow the point ; but when something is 
quoted, and made interrogative or exclamatory afterwai-ds, the closing 
marks precede the point. The four common points, to avoid un- 
couth blank spaces, are always placed before the closing quotation- 
marks. 

Ex. — He asked me, " Why do you weep ?" Why did you not say at oooe^ 
"lean not go"? 

" * Banished from Home' ! What 's banished but set free 
From daily contact of the things I loathe." 
Can you spell " phthisic" ? 

" Went home yesterday" ? Then I must write to him." 
Or: " ' Went home yesterday' ? Then I must write to him.'* 
A quotation Is punctuated within itself as if it stood alone. 

7. Quotation-marks are often used in speaking of words, phrases 
or sentences. Some writers, when quoting words from popular 
usage, insert but single quotation-marks. Italics and quotation-marks 
are oft^u used arbitrarily, as means of distinguishing words or phrases. 
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Ex. — Tlie phrase " not at all," is an idiom. 

What is * secret', may be accident-Uly or intentionally so : * hidden' and * con- 
cealed* imply something intentionalli kept secret. We speak of * a hidden plot,' 
* a concealed intention'. * Covert' is something not avowed. It may be intended 
to be. seen ; ' a covert aJlusiori' is meant to be understood, but is not openly ex- 
pressed. — Wfiately. 

8. Quotation-marks are not needed, when we present in our own 
language the saying of another. 

Ex. — Bandolph said, " Pay as you go." Randolph said, that we should pay 
as we go. 

Quotation-marks may be used even when the authority itself is annexed. They 
may also be used when an author famishes from himself such illustrations as 
might be thus distiugiiished if taken from other writers. Quotatiou-marks may 
be omitted, when deemed unnecessary or too cumbersome. In the Bible thoy are 
generallv omitted, when the quotation stands within the sentence, and begins with 
A capital. 

12. UNDERSCORE. 

1. The underscore is used in writing, being drawn under 

what should be printed in Italics or in capitals. 

Bali4i8 are alantina letters ; and they were so called because the Italians not 
only invented them, but immediately gave to the world an edition of \'irgil printed 
wholly in these letters. 

2. Italics denote, in general, emphasis or distinction. They 
direct particular attention to some word or words, or show in what 
part the point or pith of the sentence chiefly lies. 

Ex. — " Wo musX fight; I repeat it, sir, we must fight." "Here /reign kin^ 
and, to enrage thee more, thy king and lord." 

" An hour or two, and forth she goes. 
The school she brightly seeks; 
She carries in her hand a rose, 

And two upon Tier cheeks." — Southern Literary Messenger, 
*^O^cowrse a race-cowrse isn't coarse, 2^ fine is far from^fne." — Hood, 

3. They are generally used to distinguish foreign words intro- 
duced among English. 

Ex. — " He was secretary pro tempore^'* 

" My foolish heart beats pit-a-pat — sic omnia vincU amor,^* 

4. They are generally used to distinguish what is spoken of as A 
mere letter, word, phrase, or sentence. 

Ex. — "-4 does want ye to make it aye, — 

There 's but one p in peas^ — Hood, 

" Which may be applied to phrases or clauses, but ihat only to nouns or pro* 

Dcuns." *' Thai he should be more ca/refid is a substantive clause, in the 

nommative case," etc. 

6. The names of boats, ships, newspapers, and magazines, or oth^i 
periodical literature, are usually printed in Italics ; the names of books 
seldom need this mode of distinction, but they are sometimes quoted. 

Ex. — ^"The Neptune sailed yesterday." "An article in the New-York Mer^ 
ciry." "Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Koman Empire." Thomson's ** Seasons. " 

Credits and authorities anneved to quoted paragraphs, are also generally { rinte4 
Ui Italics or in small ciipitals. 
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In the oommoj English Bible, Italics show what words were not in thoori^oaL 

When a sentence or paragraph is to be expressed in Italics, Roman or 
capital letters must be used to distinguish any part of it 

Ex. — " Tdcb is a mecuured portion of indefinite durationJ*^ — Olhsted. 

To denote still greater emphasis or distinction than Italics would express, 
capital letters should be used. Italics show what is emphatic ; small capitals, 
what is more emphatic ; and capitals, what is very emphatia Draw the line under 
once, to denote lialies ; twice, to denote small capitals ; three times, to de- 



note CAPITALS ; and four times, to denote ITALTO CAPITALS, or orna- 
mental letters. ^^^^ 



OBSEBVATIOKS. 

There is probably not, in the compass of human knowled^je, a more chaotic 
subject th m punctuation ; and we mi<?ht present many critical and useful re- 
marks upon it, but our want of space will allow only a few. 

Punctuation Is influenced — 1. By the sense; 2. By the delivery, or the pause 
required ; 3. By the points elsewhere required ; 4. By the connectives or sup- 
pressed words ; 5. By tiie length of the parts to be punctuated ; 6. By the posi- 
tion of the parts. 1. "The troops landed and killed a hundred Indians," im- 
plies that they brought the Indians with them; "The troops landed, and killed 
a hundred Indians," expresses the true meaning. "Alphonso Karr, a celebrated 
writer, distinguished for his taste and knowledge in botany," implies taste in 
botany ; " Alplionso Karr, a celebrated writer, distinguished for his taste, and 
knowledge in botany," refers only the knowledge to botany. " I said he is dis- 
honest, it is true; and I am sorry for it," differs widely from, "I said he is dis- 
honest ; it is true, and I am sorry for it" ** I can not violate my oath to support 
ihe Constitution," implies that the oath relates to the Constitution ; " I can not 
violate my oath, to support the Constitution," implies some other oath. " Why 
did you not come to us in the beginning of the night ?" inquires about the 
cause ; " Why, did you not come to us in the beginning of the night ?" inquires 
about the feet. " The groat principles of government which are easily under- 
stood, are known everywhere," refers to some of the great principles only ; " The 
great principles of government, which are easily understood, are known every- 
where," refers to all of them. " Shame I where is thy blush ?" is an address 
to shame. "0, shame! where is thy blush?" is an address to something else. 
2. " Yes, you shall." " Yes ; and for you too." " Yes : he has done all this, 
And yet you are not satisfied." 3. " Since our journey began, it had rained in 
torrents; and now both horse and rider refused to go a stop farther: the beast, 
because he sank up to his knees in mud ; and the rider, because he was wet to 
the bone." 4. " Study to promote the happiness of mankind : it is the true end 
of your creation ;" " Study to promote the happiness of mankind ; for it is the 
true end of your creation." " Let it appear so; make your vaunting true ;" " Let 
it appear so, and make your vaunting true." " The cool, sequestered paths of 
life;" "The cool and sequestered paths of life." 5. " There was fire ci)ove and 
helow the house ;" " Good men are not always found in union with, but some- 
times in opposition to, the views and conduct of one another." " Teacli, urge, 
tlireaten, lecture him;'* "We would oppose, resist, repel, such intrusion,''* 
O. "To God^ nothing is impossible;" "Nothing is impossible to God.^* *»7b 
secure his election, it is said that votes were bought ;" " 1 1 is said that votes were 
bought to secure his election.''^ 

In discourse occurs frequently what is called the rhetorical pause, — a slight 
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gospension in the sense, requiring no point, but often misiaKen for tlie sense 
wnich requires a point. "The love of liberty, is in every, breast," should be, 
"The love of liberty is in every breast." Wlien emphasis or the rlietoriciU 
pause coincides with the grammatical sense, it may induce the insertion of a 
point ; as, "A sentence is compound^ when it contains two or more cluu.>e.3." 
There seems to be in use a redundant and also a sparing mode of punctuating 
called dose puncttuUion and free punctuaUon^ of which the difference is particu- 
larly obvious in the use of the comma. The following are extreme specimens 
" He then, with great effort, did, by sheer strength, move the mass from the po- 
sition, it, at firat, occupied, to one, at least forty yards distant, and, but for im- 
pediments, would, had time been given him, have moved it, with ease, aui 
precision, to the position, where, for the progress of the work, it was required." 
-^Punctimtion made Plain. " A cool and philosophical observer would un- 
doubtedly have pronounced that all the evil arising from the intolerant laws 
which Parliament had framed was not to be compared to the evil which would 
be produced by a transfer of the legislative power from the Parliament to the 
Bovereign." — Mdcaiday. The best mode is a medium between the two; put 
they are often improperly mixed, especially by pointing parenthetic parts on 
one 'side only. "GrO, and without hesitation, pay the sum." Eithex' insert a 
comma after and, or omit the comma after hesitation. *' The dog having seen 
him, went in pursuit," should be, ** The dog, having seen him, went in pursuit" 

":such is war," can refer to thf) rest of the same sentence only; but 
". Such in war," may refer to all the discourse before it. "The pride of wealth 
is contemptible ; the pride of learning is pitiable ; the pride of dignity is ridicu- 
lous; but the pride of bigotry is iusupportable." Here the dash would have 
been too sentimental; the comma would have slurred the matter over too 
lightly ; the colon would have suggested a different connection in thought ; the 
period would have been too deliberate ; but the semicolon gives due distinc- 
tion to the parts, and the greatest energy to the whole sentence. Mr. Wilson, 
however, prefers the comma. "My comrade, on the contrary, made himself 
quite one of the family; laughel and chatted with them." Here the insertion 
of and before "laughed," woild reqiire the comma; the insartion of ^e, the 
colon. ** The bill passed without amendment ; though it never received the 
royal assent;" "The bill passed without amendment, though it never received 
the royal assent." The semicolon rather gives " though" the sense of ?iowever ; 
and the comma, the sense of notwitlistanding. " None but the brave, none but 
the brave, none but the brave deserves the fair." — Dryden. Ordinary repeti- 
tion. "Arm I arm I it is — it is^tihe cannon's opening roar I" — Byron. Sus- 
pense and emotion. "Wherever he [the bobolink] goes, pop! pop I pop I the 
rusty firelocks of the country are cracking on every sido." — Irving. Greater 
emotion. Observe how the repeated parts are differently punctuated as the 
emotion rises. " Another wave lifts the schooner — another fearful crash — she 
rolls over — her decks are rent asunder — ^lier crew are struggling in the water — 
all is over!"— i/arper'5 Magazine. "A dress of bine silk; plain, high body; skirt 
of moderate lengtl^" eta — lb. The dash, if inserted in the latter sentence, would 
make it a matter of wonder that there is such a thing as a blue silk dress. 

The dash and the curves are generally used to set oft* a parenthesis between a 
part and its reiteration. " They call us angels — (though I am proud to say, no 
man ever so insulted my understanding) — angels, that they may make us slaves!" 
— JerroUL In general, the punctuation should stand right when the entire pa- 
renthesis is omitted. "Thou idol of thy parents — (Hang the boy 1 there goes 
my ink.)" And double points should not be used needlessly. Curves and 
brackets so much break the connection that they have almost tiie force of a point. 
•*Amid, [i. e., at mid or middi»^'\ is from a and mid" — G^joU Brown. "Amidst 
[, i. c, al midst^] is from a and midst. — Id. I think, better l litis : "Amid p. e., 
at mid or middle] is firom a and mid;^* ' Amldsi' [t. e., at midit] is from a and 
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mt'dSvt.'' " ' The highest dasses are rich and haughty* [but the lowest classes ara 
poor and humble]." "The most oertuin plan of success (I have it from a wom;in, 
and, L believe, an excellent authority^ la any way to inleresi them. In my own 
case— (I thought your poor mother had a deal of money, but — well, never mind,) 
—I at last fleeted consumption." — Jerrdd. Here I should have omitted the 
comma from the latter curve ; and the dashes and curves together are perhaps 
not both needed. The point is often lyitter put after the latter curve only. **And 
lh«2 worse the case is about my comp&aions — mv fellow-paupers (for I must bear 
the word) — the greater are my chances of finding something for them — some- 
thing which may prevent my feeling myself utterly useless in the world.** Lord 
Hacaulay, I believe, has never used a parenthesis. 

A word is frequently set off by the comma, or not set off by it, according as 
It has the sense of a conjunction or that of an adverb. " You did not see bim, 
IhtnV "You did not see him thent" *^ However^ I will not shrink, however 
great the responsibility may b&" " He gave the ideal, too, of truth and beauty;** 
** He is ^ bad to be sent there too^ *^Tfiere/ore have 1 written to him ;*' ^ [ 
have, therefore, written to him." "5b pleased at first, the towering Alps we 
try ;** "jSo, pleased at first, the towering Alps we try." The pointing sometimes 
depends on how smoothly the part fiows with the other words. ** Perhaps we 
shall never see him again." ** We shall perhaps never see him again.'* ** We 
bliall never, perhaps^ see him again.*' Also^ too, perhaps^ and (herefort, often do 
not require a point. Here and (here are sometimes set ofi^ when emphatic or 
contrasted. As well as with a nominative, between another nominative and the 
verb, is set off. Parts compared or slightly contrasted, and closely depending on 
something after them, ar^ten not separated ; as, '^ It is a smaU but thrifty tree.** 
An intermediate phrase b^iimiiig with if not, is always set off. When two or 
more modifying parts are parenthetic, the less coalescent are set off. " And her 
eyes on all my motions, with a mute obseiTance, hung." — Goold Brown. Better : 
"And her eyes, on all my motions, with a mute observance hung.** A restrictive 
relative clause seldom needs a comma before it, even when separated from ita 
antecedent ; as, "He proaclies sublsmely who lives a righteous and pious life.^^ 
'* It was tlie scarcity ol the peaches that made (fiem so dear.^^ When that begins a 
clause depending closely on it, preceding it, or on a governing or controlling 
verb, or on so or such, the clause does not require the comma. " It is reported 
that he is coming," '• I know tiiat he is honest" " He does it that you may praise 
him." " It was so heavy thai /could not carry it." When such or so begins the 
previous clause, the latter is set off; also, when the latter is emphatic When 
two connected phrases, of moderate lengtli, begin with articles, or are bound to- 
gether by both---and, either — or, neither — nor, they seldom need the comma be- 
tween them. When or connects adjectives or adverbs that are alternative in 
sense, they need not be Sijparated. " Answers that are given in a careless, or in- 
diQerent manner." — WiUsvn^s Headers. Omit the comma. A noun qualified or gov- 
erned by adjectives or Terbs before it, is not usually set off from them. " It was a 
bright, lovely day." " He soils, tears, and loses his books ; "So, adverbs, when 
followed by what they modify. *• We are fearfully, wonderfully made." Also, the 
antecedents of adjuncts; as, "The leaves, blossoms, and roots of the tree.'* 
But when the connecting word is omitted before an adjunct or object, the com 
ma is inserted ; as, " He soils, tears, lose?, his books." " The leaves, blossoms^ 
roots, of the tree." But adjectives like the following, and separated nominative^ 
should be set oX " The former are called voluntary, and the latter involuntarj 
muscles." — WiUson^s Readers. ** Industry, honesty, and temperance are essential 
to happiness." — John Wilson. Here a comma should be placed after "involun- 
tary," and also one after ** temperance," The punctuation of the former sentence 
is so common an error, and that of the latter is so well authorized, that we shall 
quote so. lie strong autliority against both :^. 

" I perceive one mistake in your manner of pointing. When there are sev« 
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oral nouns of the nominative case to one verb, you admit no comma after the 
lust of them previous to tiie verb. Or when there are several distinct short 
members of the sentence verging into one concluding one, you admit no stop 
between the last of them and this concluding one. In this, I am persuaded you 
are wrong, according to the dictates of reason, as well as the highest authority. 
Of the authority I am quite certain. A passage or two where you have intro- 
duced this correction, will tell what I mean. * A new train of ideas, presenting 
the possible, and magnifying the certaui, difficulties of the situation.* * Though 
a man is obedient, and probably will be obedient, to habit,' &c. * They are 
mistaken if they imagine that the influences which guide, or the moral prin- 
ciples which impel tliis self-applauding progress,' Ac. Now, I feel most certain 
that the comma ought to remain in all such cases, and that the contrary manner 
is a vulgar mode only of pointing. The authority of G-ibbon is decisive, and he 
invariably points, in such instances, as I have shown." — Foster's Life and Cor- 
respondence, 

Repeated parts are not usually set oflf when they govern an objective or 
qualify something immediately after them. The comma is often improperly 
omitted before atid, when this connects the last two terms of a series; as, "A, B 
and Co." The Company does not belong more to B than to A ; therefore the 
comma should be inserted ; a«i, " A, B, and Co." The comma is, however, generally 
omitted when the short and (Jb) is used. *' John, James and William are com- 
ing," implies that I am tolling John what the other two boys are doing. Insert 
the comma, and the sense is clear. Mr. Wilson omits the comma when and or 
nor is inserted after each term. It is generally best to insert the comma ; as, 
"The health, and strength, and freshness, and sweet sleep of youth, are yours." 
— /?. G, Parker. The comma, however, may be so used elsewhere as to exclude 
the use of it in the series. " The voyages of Gosnold and Smith and Hudson, 
the enterprise of Raleigh and Delaware and Gorges," etc. — Bancroft. " Divid- 
ing and gliding and Siding, and falling and bpawling and sprawling, " etc.— 
SotUhey. Indeed, the comma is sometimes excluded within, because a greater 
point can not be admitted at the end. In the United States the comma is usu- 
ally omitted between the number and the name of a street; as, '*No. 76 Spruce 
Street." The sense, however, requires it ; though when " No." is omitted, the fig- 
ures may perhaps bo conceived as an adjective, like upper^ for instance, in the 
phrase, "on the upper Mississippi," which shows on what part, and requires no com- 
ma. In the United States, the comma is generally not inserted between the word 
price and the number, though the strict sense requires it ; as, " Price $5." Dr. Bul- 
lions writes, "I, Paul, have written it." This may imply that Paul is addressed, 
and should therefore be, " I Paul have written it." Mr. Butler writes, " Words 
ending in y, preceded by a consonant, change," etc. This implies that the coords 
are preceded by a consonant, and should therefore be, " Words ending in y 
proceed by a consonant, change," etc. Mr. Goold Brown writes, " To carve 
for others, is, to starve yourself" " So that the term, language^ now signifies, any 
eerieSf^^ eta All these commas are superfluous or wrong. Mr. Brown frequently 
punctuates too closely, and sometimes contradicts himselt His system is in 
adequate ; Dr. Mandeville's is, radically, partly sound and partly unsound ; Mr. 
Wilson's is, upon the whole^ the best extant ; though it is both deficient and too 
voluminous. 

MISCELLANEOUS MARKS. 

1. Marks of Omission. 

Blank space, Ditto (" or "), Dots (. ), 

Apostrophe ( ' ), Long dash ( ■■ — ), 

Oar€t (/), Stars (*♦*♦*), Hyphens { > 
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Kr.— «* Whj do you repeat 

Uy vrorda^ as if yoa feared to trust your own P Blank space, at tbo 
beginning or tte end of a line of poetry, best shows omission. 
** Columbus I 'tis day, and the darkness is o'er I" 
" What o'clock r " Daniel O'OonneL" " M:'c Donald." " McDonald." 
(Contractions.) 

f ie the evfl 

" SufAiCAnt for the day isAthereof (Accidental omission.) 

*' 10 Iba of coffee, @ 10 cts. per pound, $1.00. 

12 " « sugar, ** 8J " « ** 1.00. 

"No 

" I promise to pay to , or bearer, dollar^" eta 

** We have come into the den of a " (Interrupted by a tiger). 

" But he married yet if he had married ". 

^And Mr& S****? is she as beautiful as ever? and where is H-m-df 

" Poor Mra C (why should I not 

Declare her name ? — her name was Cross)-* 
Was one of those * the common lot' 
Had left to mourn no * common loa&' " — HoocL 
*<The next shall tell thee, bitterly shall tell, 
Thoughts tliat ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Thoughts tliat— could patience hold— ^'twere better far, 
To leave still hid and burning where they are." — T. Moore : Fudge 

[Jfhmily, 
To ftvoid the ctoss expression of what Is offenslre, indelicate, or profltne, uiarks of orals- 
Si«B are generally used. 

Mr. Wilson seems to recommend the dash for omitted letters, the periods for 
omitted words, and the stars for omitted sentences. But the distinction is not 
always regarded. 

2. Marks of Pronnnciation or Utterance. 

(Acute ( M, Diceresis (..), Webster's Notation, 

Aooenia ;} Grave ( ), Hyphen (-), (See his Dictionary,) 

( Circumflex ( ^ ), Separatrix ( | ), Worcester's Notation, 
Macron. ( - ), Cedilla (under 9=s), (See his Dictionary.) 
Breve (c»), Tilde (over n=ny), 

Bx.— " To conflict, a c6nflict." " Will you w4lk, or ride ?'* 

" Madara, you have my father much ofiendod." (Stress, inflection, modula- 
tion, etc.) 

"Machine, MJongo, Montre&l, f§te, 11" (Long sound.) 

" Ye shepherds, so cheerful and gay." — Fowler, 

" Holy, I holy, | holy, | all the | aainte a | dore thoe." — Brovm, (Poetic ac- 
cents and feet.) 

** Glo-ri-ous, soul-dTs-eased, im-pru-dent." (Quantity.) 

"And hearken to the bird's love-learned song — love-leam^d song." " Rea|^ 
pear, re-appear; coordinate, co-ordinate; aerial, Menelaiia^ Antinoiia, Danae.* 
These marks show that a suppressed syllable must be pronounced, or they 
prevent two syllables from being improperly made one. The hyphen is often 
preferred when the flrst part ia a prelix, or when each of the paits is significant 

" Fagade, (?haise, prartjon, (generally placed before a or oj seiior." ** Where 
the iiotip of Mh*i'.)U [Alliiyuu] wheels." 
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3. Marks of Reference. 

SUtj or (tsterisk ( * ), Ist reference ; Paragraph ( T ) ; 

Dagger, or obelisk ( t ), 2d " Tlien doubled (**, ft, etc.) ; 

Double dagger^ or ditsis ( t ) ; Then trebled (***, ttt, etc.) ; 

Suction ( § ) ; Also superiors — letters ov figures (•, * 

Pomzfe&d); ^^^o. 

These marks are placed, in the order we have shown, over words from 
which reference is made, and also at the head of those, in the margin, to 
which the reference is made. 

4. Marks Directing Attention. 

The index, or hand ( |^* ), directs special attention to something. 
Ex. — " Jt^" All orders by mail must be accompanied by the cash." 

The asteribm, or three stars (*♦*), precedes a note that has a general 
reference. 

Ex. — "* ii * The Teacher should require his pupils to spell and define the 
most importaub words in every lesson that is read." 

Th h oca ( \ ^ ^iiites two or more parts, and generally refers them in 
® *" ^ \ ^ common to something else. It should open toward 
the more numerous parts. 

" Not that my verse should blemish all the fair ; J 

Yet some are bad, — 'tis wisdom to beware, >• 

And better to avoid the bait, than struggle in the snare." ) — Dryden. 
(A triplet introduced among couplets.) 

The paragraph ( 1 ) usually marks the longer divisions of a large divi- 
sion : it shows where something new begins. 

The section ( § ) usually marks the smaller divisions of a long divisioa 
Both these marks are conveniently used with numbers, to abridge 
references. 

Ex.—" T[ tST. Pure Verbs. Second Aoristsy — Crosby, 

*'§ 219. A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun," etc. — Id, 

Leaders ( ) lead the eye from one part to another over a 

blank space. 

Pxaa 

Ex.— "Naples, 63 

Pompeii — llerculanoum, 65." (Index.) 

"George is a noun, it is a name," etc. 

*^Ha8 been rewarded is a verb," etc. 

6. Marks Used in Correcting Froof*Sheets. 

Peter Schoeffer is saiJ to be the person who Caps, 

invented cant metal types, having learned 

(Y the art -ef of cutting the letters fi^m the Gut- o 

tembcrgs : he is also siip/osed to have been ^ 

^ the first whoc'njravod on copper plataa Th© -| 



874 MASKS USED Of OORRKCTIKO PROOF-BHEXTB, 

MIowiDg 4Mtiiiiony b pmered in the fftmily, r 

^1 bj Jo. Fred. Pauftoi of AKheflenburg: if 

T . Peto r 8choeflo r of Gerosheim, perceiving his Sxa^ 

\'/ muter F«iists . deagn, and being himielf 

ir. (deeiiouiV tnlentljr ) to improTe the art, found 

oat (by the good prondence of God) the 

+ fl^Bthod of cutting (ww nfew rf t) the charactere tUt. 

' in a matrixt that the letters might easily be 

,1 ongly cotrr intead of bieng cut. He pri- eil 

y Tstely e%A marrice«|for the whole alphabet ma 

Faust was so pleased with the oontri^ 

/^l^at he promised ^Icr to give hrnr^is only -w,/ 

/j^ughter Christina in marrug^* promise ^oL 

/^jjich he soon after pe rlordied^ Ai»f. 

at (But there were nlany diffionlties at ftrst 

Am. with these letter^ 9b there had be en before wl 
■ ■■ j^ >^ • 

ItaU with woodpilones, the metal being by mixing etfls«» 

"73"^ 2 1 * 

Ir. the ytulistance with metal which hardened itJ O 

(and when he whoved hia matter the lettere 
ea9t fvm thete matricett 



<^ 



ZZFLANATION8. 

deU — take out the superfluous word <<ot" 

(h turn the reyersed letter " p." 

i^ insert a space between " who" and " engrayed.** 

s^ less space between the words. 

IT make a new paragraph. 

tr, transpose the words " desirous" and " ardently,* 

9tet. let ineidendi (accidentally erased) remain. 

w,f. " wrong fount" type to be changed. 

mU <. e, <* out, see copy." The words omitted being to» 
numerous for the margin, the compositor !• 
referred to the original copy for them. 
The othcY narks are self-explanatory. 



